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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1956 


Monpay, JANUARY 31, 1955. 
STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 


WITNESSES 


HON. DOUGLAS McKAY, SECRETARY 

ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT 

FRED C. AANDAHL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR WATER AND 
POWER 

FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

LARRY SMYTH, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 

RAYMOND DAVIS, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 

SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have the Secretary with us this morning, and also 
glad to have his assistants present with us. 

I know the statement which he is going to make will be enlightening. 
I also know in presenting his budget and in defense of his budget this 
morning he is going to make a good presentation. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, “Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee to 
discuss the work of the Department of the Interior and the appro- 
priations we are requesting for carrying out the programs for fiscal 
year 1956. 

The programs included in our estimate have been subjected to a 
detailed review by all secretarial officers. We are convinced that 
the programs proposed are of paramount importance to the domestic 
economy and the welfare of our Nation. 

It is my desire that the presentation of our estimate be adequate 
to meet your needs. The details with respect to each program will 
be presented by the bureau directors. I have requested each Assistant 
Secretary to attend the hearings for those bureaus under his super- 
vision and to assist in the justification of our estimates. 
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The Department of the Interior is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of activities directly related to the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources. Our activities in the use of life-giving 
water run all the way from measurement of underground supplies to 
gaging surface runoff, its capture and storage through construction 
of dams, and its utilization for irrigation of lands and the production of 
electric energy. The Department is responsible for the conservaton 
and management of large areas of Federal lands, the protection and 
management of our national parks, research and utilization of minerals 
and metals, conservation of wildlife, topographic and geologic map- 
ping, management of Indian affairs, and the supervision of the 
territories. 

The estimate places major emphasis on those programs having to 
do with the operation, maintenance, and rehabilitation of facilities. 
Investments already made must not be allowed to waste through a lack 
of proper maintenance. 

Our research and investigation programs are vital to our national 
well-being. The results of our research are made available to the 
public for use in the fields of applied sciences. 

I would like to point out some examples of what has been accom- 
plished in the past 2 years and what we proposed to accomplish in 
fiscal year 1956. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I am greatly pleased with what has been accomplished with respect 
to the administration of Indian affairs. We found that about half of 
the 28,000 children of school age on the Navajo Reservation had no 
opportunity to attend school. We analyzed the school-construction 
program and by careful planning we were able to present to the Con- 
gress a plan of school construction and cooperative agreements with 
the States to provide additional facilities. The Congress also ap- 
proved additional funds for schoolteachers, trailer schools, and dormi- 
tories both on and off the reservation. I must add that this program 
was successful beyond expectation, and with the help and willingness 
of the Indians themselves to provide education for their children we 
have been able to place 8,276 of these children in school. <A school is 
under construction on the reservation to accommodate an additional 
500 pupils. We have provision in the budget for fiscal year 1956 to 
increase enrollment of Indian children by approximately 4,100 
students. That will take care of the 14,000 who have not had the 
opportunity of going to school. 

One of the major goals of the administration is to assist the Indian 
in achieving self-sufficiency in the conduct of his affairs. In the last 
session of the Congress legislation was passed which made this goal 

ossible for several tribes. Our 1956 budget provides for increases 
in those activities that are essential to furthering this goal. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


In the case of the Bureau of Land Management, we were faced with 
a large backlog of unprocessed land and mineral applications. By 
placing more responsibility in the field offices, we are processing a far 
greater number of cases. It is proposed in 1956 to continue to step 
up this work to the end that we may reduce the backlog which con- 
tinues because of the greatly increased caseload. We also propose 
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to initiate a program of improving the tract records to safeguard them 
against possible loss and to allow for their utilization in the field offices 
to further reduce the time of processing applications. 


RENTALS AND ROYALTIES FOR OIL AND GAS FROM SUBMERGED LAND 


I am sure the committee would be interested in having a report on 
our operations under the recently enacted law with respect to the sub- 
merged lands. In our first offerings of tracts for drilling off the coasts 
of Louisiana and Texas, we received bids that total more than $144 
million for drilling rights alone. Each year we will receive annual 
rentals and royalties for oil and gas obtained from these tracts. It 
has been estimated that leasing rights, rentals, and royalties will bring 
$6 billion into the Treasury of the United States. 

Gentlemen, the difficulty with the rush for uranium and other 
important strategic metals is that we have been unable to catch up 
on land applications. The workload is increasing. We are still in 
the same situation of a backlog. We have been doing more work, 
but the demand is so much greater that it appears we are never 
going to catch up. 

As you know, the State of Utah came into the Union in 1896. 
There is land allocated to the State by the Federal Government which 
has not yet been surveyed. That is something which should be 
done in order to bring up to date our land records. 

There is another matter I would like to mention, and that is in 
regard to oil royalties. The submerged lands will bring in royalties 
of one-sixth for oil, while other lands have royalties of one-eighth. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Secretary, did you mean to use the figure of 
“6 billion’’? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. You see, Congressman Jensen, we 
received $144 million for the right to go out there and drill on that 
land. We estimate that we will ultimately receive $1 billion out of 
bonuses and rentals. The Geological Survey people estimate there 
is 11.5 billion barrels of oil out there and 85 percent of this oil is on 
land which belongs to the Federal Government. At the present price 
of oil our one-sixth share would be about $5 billion in royalties. 

Therefore, the total amount will be about $6 billion. 

As to how many years that covers, no one knows. I think it will 
take quite a few years to exhaust that field. The bids surprised me 
very much. I knew we would receive a large sum of money, but I 
did not expect quite so much. 

Mr. Jensen. That is in the area beyond the Continental Shelf? 

Secretary McKay. No; it is beyond the historical State lines. 

The Continental Shelf in that area goes out for a long, long way. 
In California, it is different; it drops off fast. In California most of 
the accessible area is located within the State boundaries. However, 
at this location—and I was down there last January about this time— 
the shelf goes out many miles. I do not know how far, but I un- 
derstand it may reach as far as 100 miles. It is located in about 
75 feet of water. The platform from which they operate was con- 
structed about 60 feet above the water. 

The platform is about 100 feet long, and is supported by pilings 
about 240 feet long. They took an LST and converted it. ‘The men 
work 40 hours a week, 4 days at 10 hours per day, and after that time 
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they go ashore. It is my understanding that $1 million was spent on 
this platform before they ever drilled a well. That is the method 
which is used for drilling. There is a new method which is used to 
take these platforms out for erection. They float them out, set 
pilings down hydraulically, and jack up the platform. If operations 
at that particular point are not successful, the expenditure for this 
type operation is not a total loss since the platform can be moved to 
another location. It is simply fantastic. They erect the platform 
high above the water since a hurricane could break the platform. It 
is an amazing operation; it is well worth seeing. 

Mr. JensEN. Where is that located? 

Secretary McKay. That is located off the coast of Louisiana. I 
flew out there in an amphibious plane. I also took a boat out to one 
of these platforms. We arrived just at lunchtime. I found the 
facilities to be wonderful. The men who go out there work under 
difficult conditions. They must have pleasant surroundings and good 
accomodations. I found their accommodations to be exceptionally 
fine, and the food to be excellent. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed with your general statement, Mr. 
Secretary. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Secretary McKay. The budget also includes substantial increases 
in the soil and moisture programs for the public domain and Indian 
lands. A departmental review of these programs revealed the need 
for making greater progress in checking soil erosion which is wasting 
a valuable resource. This is the initial step of a recently announced 
20-year program. 

We have heard much about the conditions encountered in our 
national parks and other areas administered by the National Park 
Service. We all know that the parks were placed on a more or less 
standby basis during World War II. The reason for this is apparent. 
During those years maintenance was on a minimum basis which 
created a backlog of maintenance and rehabilitation work. 

We decided that this situation had to be corrected. Our 1955 
budget provided for increased funds for the maintenance and re- 
habilitation of existing physical facilities and for the completion of 
those under construction. The Congress appropriated funds for these 
purposes. Our 1956 estimate will further step up this program. 

It is expected that within a reasonable period public facilities in the 
park areas will be maintained at a level which will allow for their 
fullest utilization and enjoyment by the general public. We also have 
provided for a road-construction program to make usable, roads that 
had been partially completed and to close links in the parkway system 
to bring them to an early completion. 

Improvements made by private concessioners are dependent upon 
the construction of utility systems by the National Park Service. 
The facilities provided by private concessioners are to meet the heavy 
demands for visitor accommodations. This year one of the conces- 
sioners at Grand Teton National Park is increasing public accommoda- 
tions at an approximate cost of $5 million. Other concessioners have 
plans ready for improvement programs at Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon, and Glacier Parks. 
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Our 1956 estimate includes funds for providing a water-utility sys- 
tem at Everglades Park to supply a proposed concession development. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Secretary, let me interrupt you at this point. 

I read recently an article in the Reader’s Digest of January which 
I did not appreciate very much. While we all realize that during the 
war years, and even since, we have not been in a financial condition 
to spend all the money that we possibly should spend on these parks, 
I think these are the facts: 

Quite a number of years ago there was a gentleman who was in 
charge of the National park Service who introduced an idea into the 
Department of the Interior’s program which sought, eventually, for 
the Government to take over all concessions. He scared the conces- 
sionnaires to death, and to the point where they were afraid to spend 
the money which they should on facilities, because they did not know 
what was going to happen. 

The concessionnaires, naturally, refrained from taking too many 
chances in spending money for the improvement and for the building 
of the necessary facilities in these parks. 

If one looks, for instance, at the Yellowstone Park Co. and sees 
what they have been doing and the amount of money they have spent 
over a period of years in that park for facilities and the necessary 
equipment to carry on and to take care of the people who come to 
that park, each year, with a season only about 3 months long, you 
realize the great chances those people are taking in spending all of 
those millions of dollars to build facilities there to take care of the 
people. You should realize what every concessionnaire is up against 
when a deal is cooked up, the purpose of which is finally to take over 
the concessions and take them away from the private concessionnaires. 

While the statement, of course, by that gentleman, in the Reader’s 
Digest did mention some things which were correct, he missed the 
point; he did not tell the whole story. 

Now, this committee, as everyone who has had anything to do with 
this committee over, at least, the past 12 years during which time Mr. 
Kirwan and I have been on the committee knows that we have leaned 
over backward in insisting that free parking space be broadened and 
expanded and that sanitary facilities be improved. We have always 
said that the fellow with plenty of money can get along. He could 
find plenty of places to stay, but that it was the fellow who went there 
with his family for his 2 weeks’ vacation who had trouble in getting 
the kind of camp space which would be at all pleasant. 

The National Park Service has leaned over backward, also, in 
expanding those facilities and I think they have done a pretty good 
job, as far as it was possible to do it with the money which they had 
to spend. There are, after all, a thousand other places for the tax- 
payer’s money to go. This committee has always tried to be as fair 
as it could in spending money where it was most needed. 

I wanted to make that statement because that story in the Reader’s 
Digest did not tell the entire story. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed with the balance 
of your statement. 

ALASKA RAILROAD 


Secretary McKay. Another example of our efforts to better utilize 
facilities that have already been constructed is the Alaska Railroad. 
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We are proposing funds to complete the rehabilitation of the Seward- 
Portage section which the Congress permitted us to start with a 
supplemental appropriation in 1954 and additional funds in 1955. 
We placed a man in charge of the railroad who was experienced in 
such operations. I am pleased that this operation is now in the black, 
that we are using up-to-date methods of railroad operation. 

These are several achievements we have been able to accomplish by 
placing emphasis on taking care of facilities that we already have and 
nt additional facilities to take advantage of investments already 
made. 

We are continuing our efforts to maintain a program of geologic 
investigation, topographic mapping, and water resource surveys. The 
results of all of these activities are basic to the planning of future 
development of land and water resources of this Nation and our 
Territories. 

MINERAL RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


We are continuing the basic conservation and development of 
mineral resources programs in the Bureau of Mines. It is essential 
that we continue our efforts to find new minerals or better uses for our 
existing supplies in order that true conservation practices can be 
achieved. Our health and safety program is also continuing at the 
current level, since the conservation of life is more important than 
conserving the material resource itself. 

We are proposing the establishment of an Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation in the Office of the Secretary. 

On October 26, 1953, the President appointed a Cabinet Committee 
on Minerals Policy to study the problems relating to the production 
and utilization of minerals and to make recommendations for policies 
in this field. The President approved the general guidelines recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

The Committee found that most of the basic information on mineral 
productive capacity and use is presently being collected by the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey. The Committee also found 
that while the Office of Defense Mobilization is responsible for over- 
all mobilization, activities relating to minerals were on a skeleton basis 
and divided among several agencies. ODM has now delegated to the 
Secretary of the Interior responsibility for detailed mobilization 
planning for the production of minerals and metals. 

In order that I may discharge my responsibilities for defense 
mobilization in this important field, it is essential that there be 
established a core staff to evaluate and coordinate basic data supplied 
by the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. The staff will 
alas be responsible for the development of a mobilization plan in 
cooperation with industry and ODM, the General Services Admin- 
istration, and other agencies concerned. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Many of us are also aware of the growing use of our fish, game, and 
wildlife resources in the recreational pursuits of our people. It is 
important that we maintain our program by providing good manage- 
ment of our wildlife and fishery resources in order that more and more 
people can enjoy this type of recreation without facing any possibility 
of making any species extinct. 
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The enactment of the Saltonstall-Kennedy bill by the last Congress 
has substantially increased the research and investigations on fisheries 
and fish products. The legislation appropriates $3 million annually 
for fiscal years 1955 through 1957 from custom receipts on fish and 
fish products to promote the free flow of domestic fisheries in commerce, 
to develop and increase markets for domestic fisheries, and to conduct 
research of American fisheries. A number of studies are underway 
and we are working closely with representatives of the fishing industry 
on the problems which should be the subject of our research activities. 

I have attempted to confine my presentation to the most significant 
aspects of our program. A detailed review of our estimate will be 
made by the heads of bureaus. 

Appropriations for fiscal year 1955 for programs under consideration 
by this Committee were $210,627 ,936 after elimination of $25,862,314 
for Indian health services transferred to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1956, and excluding funds for the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the 3 power-marketing agencies. I am informed 
that the estimates of the latter agencies will be considered by another 
subcommittee this year. The estimate for 1956 on a comparable 
basis is $223,145,556, an increase of $12,517,620. 

Mr. Chairman, the balance of my statement is a more detailed 
analysis of some of the more important aspects of the Bureau programs. 
I would request that this part of the statement be received for the 
record, 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Secretary, the balance of your statement will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The estimate of $15,900,000 for 1956 compares with $14,413,000 for 1955. 

Included in the estimate is $13,400,000 for management of lands and resources. 
It is in this appropriation that an increase of $1,487,000 over 1955 is requested. 
This increase is applied specifically to work programs in connection with the lease 
and disposal of land and mineral resources, the management of grazing lands, and 
soil and moisture conservation. Work will be continued on cadastral surveys nec- 
essary to the establishment of legal boundaries of public lands. Provision is 
made for the maintenance of physical facilities and access roads in revested 
Oregon and California Railroad grant lands. The program for forestry opera- 
tions contemplates the sale of 751 million board-feet of lumber at an estimated 
value in excess of $14 million. 

The program for the control of halogeten will be maintained at the 1955 level. 
Since 1952 when this program was initiated 369,000 acres of public lands have 
been treated. The 1956 estimate will provide for further treatment of 105,000 
acres of infested lands. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


_ The estimate for 1956 is $71,710,856. The appropriation for 1955 was 
$91,112,460. This amount included, however, $25,862,314 for Indian health 
services which is excluded from the 1956 estimate. These services will be trans- 
ferred in 1956 from this Department to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. If this transfer is excluded from the 1955 appropriation, the esti- 
mate for 1956 provides for an increase of $6,460,710. 

The estimate for educational and welfare services is $41,675,000. It includes 
an increase in excess of $4 million for financial assistance to non-Federal schools 
to cover increased attendance by Indians at such schools and to cover increased 
attendance at boarding and day schools maintained by the Bureau. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 6,300 additional students can be accommodated by 
the increases requested. 

We are requesting an increase of $300,000 for welfare and guidance services 
for additional foster-home care of Indian children, and to carry out social service 
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work in connection with termination of supervision over the Klamath and Meno- 
minee Tribes. An increase of $400,000 is requested to step up the program of 
assisting Indians in securing employment in communities away from the reserva- 
tion. Financial assistance is provided to those Indians who wish to relocate 
but do not have enough resources to leave the reservation. 

The estimate for resources management is $12,532,000. The soil and moisture 
work is increased in the amount of $1 million. There is a proposed increase of 
about $670,000 for management of Indian trust property. It is necessary that. 
land and estate transactions be brought to date in order that termination in the 
supervision of the Indians may be effected. An increase of approximately 
$430,000 is being requested for repair and maintenance of physical facilities. 
This will permit the reduction of an existing backlog of maintenance. 

The estimate also includes $7 million for liquidation of contracts authorized 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 for the construction and maintenance 
of roads in Indian reservations. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The estimate for fiscal year 1956 is $26,285,000 as compared to $25,735,000 
appropriated for fiscal year 1955. Included within the total request are the follow- 
ing activities carried on by the Geological Survey. 

The estimate for topographic surveys and mapping is $11,320,000. The long- 
range program would obtain topographic maps of the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions. The more immediate program provided for in the estimate is 
aimed at providing maps in areas where resource development is most probable 
and where military and defense priorities have been established. 

The estimate for investigation and mapping geologic and mineral resources is 
$5,430,000. The data accumulated in this program are an important contribution 
to the discovery and development of the Nation’s mineral and fuel resources. 
We cannot relax our efforts to expand the discovery of these important resources 
if we are to meet the ever-increasing demands of industry. 

Water-resource investigations are estimated at $6,700,000. The demand for 
water is increasing. ‘To meet this demand it is essential that there be a collection 
and interpretation of basic data on surface and underground water-supplies. The 
information gathered provides a basis for water planning to meet the requirements 
of resource developments for industrial and domestic uses, for irrigation and flood 
control, for the generation of electric power, and the reclamation of land. 

The estimate also includes $1,300,000 for the supervision of mining and oil and 
gas leases on the public lands including the Outer Continental Shelf. The royal- 
ties derived from these leased lands are expected to reach $57 million in 1956. The 
States which produce the minerals receive 37% percent of the royalties, the balance 
is retained by the Federal Government for deposit to the reclamation fund and 
the general fund of the Treasury. The royalties from the Outer Continental Shelf 
are deposited to the general fund of the Treasury. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


The budget estimate provides for $18,863,000 as compared to the 1955 appro- 
priation of $25,500,000. The reduction is largely accounted for by reason of a 
nonrecurring item for construction of helium-production facilities appropriated 
for in fiscal year 1955. 

The estimate includes $12,893,000 to continue the program for the conservation 
and development of mineral resources. This consists of general investigations 
and research in natural and synthetic fuels, including helium. Improved tech- 
niques in the mining and processing of low-grade ore are sought. Investigation 
and control of fires in coal deposits will be continued. 

The estimate provides $5 million for the health and safety operations. The 
importance of safeguarding the health of workers and the prevention of mine 
accidents cannot be overemphasized. Much progress is being made in these 
fields by a process of education and inspection. Instruction is given in accident 
prevention, first aid, and mine-rescue methods. Research in mining techniques 
and use of equipment is carried on. It is expected that an annual inspection of 
active coal mines will be made to ascertain and enforce compliance with mine- 
safety provisions required by Federal law. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The estimate for 1956 is $44,650,000 as compared to $32,225,290 for 1955. 

The estimate includes $9,800,000 for management and protection. It will 
allow for increases in guide and visitor services to meet the growing numbers of 
our people who visit our parks and other recreational areas. Modest increases 
are included for the soil and moisture program and studies of recreational 
potentialities of Federal water-control projects. 

The estimate of $8,950,000 for the maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities will allow for an orderly continuation of our plan to reduce a backlog 
in maintenance which has developed from a period beginning with World War II. 
This problem is particularly serious with respect to buildings and utilities for 
use by the public. It is our intent to eliminate this deferred maintenance within 
a reasonable period. Once the backlog is eliminated it will be possible to maintain 
the parks in a manner which will keep pace with the increase in public use. 

The estimate of $24,725,000 for the construction of buildings, utilities, park- 
ways, and roads and trails includes $20 million for liquidation of obligations 
incurred under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The budget provides for $11,605,500 for 1956 compared to an appropriation of 
$11,453,000 for 1955. 

Work carried on under direct appropriations for management and investigations 
is supplemented as in past years by use of permanent appropriations. Permanent 
appropriations are also available for the acquisition of lands for wildlife refuges. 

The past session of Congress enacted into law the Saltonstall-Kennedy bill 
which makes available receipts in the amount of $3 million annually derived from 
custom duties on fish products. These receipts are available: (1) for research 
and investigations designed to promote the free flow of domestically produced 
fishery products, (2) to develop and increase markets for domestic fisheries, and 
(3) to conduct any research pertaining to American fisheries. 

The estimate of $6,728,500 for management of resources will allow for modest 
increases in propagation and distribution of food fishes and the supplementation 
of staff engaged in river-basin studies. 

The estimate also includes $3,977,000 for investigations of resources. Research 
is conducted in the conservation and management of fishery and wildlife resources, 
The effect of water developments on fish migration is studied. Investigations are 
conducted into commercial-fishing methods and fish gear together with the 
development of more efficient means of processing and marketing fish products, 
Economic and statistical data are published. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The estimate for 1956 is $28,024,000 compared with an appropriation of 
$32,300,000 for 1955. 

The estimate for administration of territories is $2,624,000. This represents a 
decrease of approximately $800,000 which is brought about by reason of dis- 
continuance of grants to the Virgin Islands as contemplated in the new organic 
act and approximately $100,000 for legislative expense for Alaska and Hawaii. 
These legislatures will not meet in session in 1956. 

Activities in the trust territories will continue at the 1955 level of $5 million. 

The estimate for Alaska public works is $5 million for needed schools, streets, 
sewer extensions, and utilities. The authorization for this work was extended by 
the last session of Congress for a 4-year period to expire at the close of fiscal 
year 1959. The unused balance of the amount to be appropriated is approxi- 
mately $20 million. 

The estimate for construction of roads in Alaska is $7,800,000. Of this amount 
$7 million is for continuation of work already underway and for reconstruction 
of existing roads and bridges. There is included $300,000 for planning future 
construction and $500,000 for initiation of a highway between Fairbanks and 
Nenana to connect the city of Nenana with the interconnected highway system. 

The estimate of $3,500,000 for operation and maintenance of roads is the same 
as the 1955 appropriation. 

The estimate of $4,100,000 for the Alaska Railroad will complete the rehabili- 
tation of the Seward-Portage section of the line. The rehabilitation of this sec- 
tion was started in 1954 and will correct hazardous conditions which then existed. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

The estimate for salaries and expenses of the secretarial offices and staff divisions 
is $2,081,000. 

The estimate includes a request for an increase of approximately $77,000 for 
additional staff assistance for the Assistant Secretaries and administrative manage- 
ment services. Experience has shown the need for a balanced staff which will 
serve the secretarial officers in a staff capacity. It is the responsibility of such 
staff to secure the facts necessary for consideration by the secretariat in arriving 
at policy decisions. The staff is also responsible for management functions aimed 
at assisting operating bureaus of the Department. The increase will allow for 
the establishment of 11 additional positions. 

The budget proposes the establishment of an Office of Minerals Mobilization 
in the amount of $300,000. The need for a staff facility in this important field 
has become increasingly apparent. The functions to be performed by the staff 
will be to coordinate and advise on all phases of metal and mineral problems. 
Its purposes will be to assist in the development, utilization, and conservation of 
these resources to meet civilian and defense requirements. The staff will work 
closely with industry representatives and with other Government agencies. The 
Office will be the agency responsible for assisting the Secretary in discharging his 
responsibilities for mobilization planning for the production of metals and minerals 
under a delegation of authority from the Office of Defense Mobilizatian. 


COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


Mr. Kirwan. I enjoyed listening to your statement. I hope you 
— bear with me for a couple of committee matters which I have 

ere. 

Secretary McKay. Surely. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to tell you what we are trying to do in this 
committee, if I can, Mr. Secretary. It was done when I was chairman 
before, and we shall try it again. 

I want to outline to you the policy of the subcommittee for the 
conduct of hearings. 

I shall do this before we get into the details of the budget estimate, 
and my statement will be similar to the one which I made as chairman 
of the subcommittee on another occasion. 

The budget officer of the Department is our contact with the De- 
partment on all budgetary matters, and we want him to pass along 
to each witness who will be coming before the committee what I am 
going to say. 

This subcommittee has much to consider in a short time. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department must give the committee their complete 
cooperation if we are to get all the information we need in the limited 
time we have. We must have accurate statements of all the necessary 
facts, but we do not want any more than that. When a witness gives 
a summary explanation of an appropriation request or gives an answer 
to a question, he should give us the important facts in the fewest 
number of words possible. 

Questions should be answered directly, without bringing up matters 
not included in the question. Then, if the witness feels that further 
explanation or background material is necessary for clarity, he may 
offer more after he has responded to the question. But answer the 
question first. It should not be necessary for the committee to draw 
out information by cross-examination and repetition. 

» When a member of the committee asks a question, it is expected 
that the head of the agency or bureau under examination, or the person 
who is addressed, will respond. If it is desired that another witness 
answer the question, the person addressed by the committee should in 
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each case request permission of the chairman to have another witness 
respond. ‘This is necessary in the interest of orderly proceedings. 

Experience has shown that the presence of a large number of wit- 
nesses or the presence of mere observers in the room delays the hearings. 
Therefore, we are going to ask that only a small number of persons be 
present at one time. The budget officer should make arrangements 
with the committee secretary regarding who and how many persons 
are to appear before the committee. 

Each witness who will appear here should be reminded that we will 
follow our customary rules regarding the correction of transcript. It 
must be returned promptly to the committee, and changes must be 
limited to grammar, spelling, and so forth. No substantive change 
in what was said by the witness can be made. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize again the importance of the 
budget officer serving as our contact with the Department. The 
same procedure applies to the Department’s contacts with the com- 
mittee. ‘The committee has found in the past that when a number 
of individuals take up matters with the committee we are unable to 
determine to what extent it expresses the position of the Department. 
It is imperative that the committee be fully aware of the Depart- 
ment’s views on matters submitted to the committee for its considera- 
tion. The budget officer is the appropriate official to see that the 
Department has taken a position on a matter before it is submitted. 

I am sure, Mr. Secretary, we will have your cooperation and that 
of your key officials in this matter. 

Secretary McKay. You will, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is another thing which I want to request of 
you, Mr. Secretary. 

Most of the members of this committee are members of another 
very important subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
and that is the Public Works Subcommittee. It covers a lot of 
agencies formerly under this subcommittee, such as the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the various power agencies. 

The Public Works Subcommittee will also cover Civil Functions, 
Department of the Army, the Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
agencies. 

I stated before, and state again, that I have always admired Calvin 
Coolidge for one certain thing. When the Corps of Engineers of the 
Army went to him with the budget, he said, ‘“‘Let us look at your needs 
for the year; you have what you should spend, and I do not want you 
to come back for more.” 

We are going to devote our time to a very heavy assignment. We 
do not want people running up here every week with a supplemental 
estimate. 

Do you see the point I am making? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not want to be coming back to this subcommittee 
after I start on the Public Works Subcommittee to consider supple- 
mentals. I want to see you receive the funds which you think are 
necessary. 

I was never strong for supplementals. 

I wish to state to you, Mr. Secretary, that so far as I am concerned, 
every dime for which you make a request I am going to make every 
effort to see that you receive it. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, sir. 











12 
NEED FOR CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. I again tell you, as I have told the Congress before, 
there is not anywhere near the money spent on America that there 
should be. We see today that there are great efforts being made to 
spend $100 billion on the roads and highways. Well, it is needed, but 
needed far more than $100 billion for roads is $50 billion for water. 
We drill 70 feet deeper today for water than our grandfathers drilled 
in Ohio for water years ago. We know the need for water. If we 
ever improve our highways to the extent of $100 billion, after the 
rainfalls come the water is going to speed on its way to ‘the ocean. 
These highways are going to drain the farm and everything along 
them. Today, we see the machinery piled up at various locations 
to be used to dredge where a few years ago when an automobile 
was driven over the highway, or when you drove through with 
a horse, or whatever it may have been, you found water sometimes 
almost up to the hood. That water was going for what God intended— 
it was going into the soil. It is not getting there today. It will 
not get there if they come through with the $100 billion road program. 
That program is necessary, and needed, but we must also keep 
abreast with that program in the Department of the Interior which 
concentrates on where you are going to get the water the country needs. 
The question as to how you are going to get that water means more 
than spending these huge sums on highways. 

Water is one of the great assets of this country. 

From this budget which you have presented here today springs the 
wealth of America. It encompasses all of our minerals, and whether 
it involves hunting the oil as you have just mentioned, which you saw 
off the coast of Louisiana and which some day is going to put $6 
billion into the coffers of this Treasury, or whether it is the uranium 
or whatever it is, is a matter of the createst importance. 

I have seen the uranium rush with my own eyes all over the Western 
States. You would think they were going deer hunting, judging 
from the way they were dressed, but they were just out hunting 
uranium and other minerals, and were so dressed in order to protect 
themselves from the wealthy fellow who was hunting the deer. 

I congratulate you this morning upon your statements. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, Sir. 


TIDELANDS OIL 


Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you further 
about the drilling off the coast of Louisiana. This is, of course, 
outside the limit of 3% miles? 

Secretary McKay. It is three leagues down there, Congressman 
Magnuson. 

Mr. Maanuson. I was under the impression that the three leagues 
only applied in the case of Texas. 

Secretary McKay. It applies both in the case of Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Maaenuson. It applies in both States? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Maanuson. The revenue which the Treasury receives will be 
in addition to what you receive for drilling rights, and will mean the 
amount of one-sixth of the total? 

Secretary McKay. One-sixth the value of the oil or gas which is 
recovered goes into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Maanuson. Incidentally, are they taking oil as yet? 

Secretary McKay. Yes; they are, on previous leases. I have seen 
them producing oil. However, on the tracts which we just leased in 
October, they are just starting the work. 

The bids were opened on October 13, and from these we received 
the $144 million. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do these receipts go into the general funds of the 
Treasury? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir; they are paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. Maanuson. Did you observe a great deal more activity inside 
the three-league limit, than there is far out? 

Secretary McKay. I do not know whether I can answer that ques- 
tion. There is activity at both places, but I think there is more 
activity outside the three-league limit, because that area is less 
limited space. You see, it goes out for a hundred miles. I would say 
there is a great deal more activity out there, because it is in the wide- 
open spaces. 

Mr. Macnuson. But, it would not be in proportion to the area, 
however? 

Secretary McKay. I was there about 1 day. I do not want to pose 
as an expert. I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. Lewis, do you have anything which you could add? 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Secretary, might I add something? 

Secretary McKay. Yes; please do. 

Mr. Lewis. There are two points which I would like to make: 

This area between the 3 miles and 3 leagues in distance at the present 
time is in a sense somewhat of a no man’s land. Due to this fact a 
person hesitates to bid on an area in dispute. But there is so much 
area available for bidding that it really doesn’t make a great deal of 
difference right now. 

However, the bidding, generally speaking, is outside the 3-league 
distance. Now, as far as the volume outeids the 3-league distance is 
concerned, it rather startled us when these bids came in, because part 
of that area is in water of greater depth than 60 feet. Some of it is 
at a much greater depth, for instance, 100 feet. Yet, interestingly 
enough, the oil companies bid on those greater depths, even to a dis- 
tance of 50 miles offshore, though they do not know yet how to drill 
a well in water that deep. 

They believe that they are progressing rapidly enough that they 
wanted to be sure to have those reserves available. They were willing 
to risk that within a year’s time they would learn how to drill in that 
depth of water. You see, if they do not drill a well then they have to 
pay a penalty rental. 

Mr. Maanuson. I see. 

Mr. Lewis. We know that they will drill. However, along some 
areas of the coast you go out to a distance of 125 miles to the outer 
Continental Shelf. The difference between 3 miles out and 125 miles 
out is considerable. You can see it is mostly on the outer shelf. 
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In other areas like the California area, which the Secretary spoke 
of, it drops off even before it gets out to 3 miles. 

Over in the gulf, most of them go out great distances. 

Secretary McKay. They are still a little gun shy on the dividing line. 
You look at the map, and you can see there are many islands where 
that line is not definitely established. 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL AND WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, I was interested in the statement that 
our chairman just made relative to the value of water. I want to 
agree with him 100 percent. As you know, I have interested myself 
to a very great extent in the preservation of our soil and water re- 
sources in this great country of ours over a period of 11 years. I 
might say that this committee, generally speaking, has not been happy 
about the amounts that the Department has requested for soil and 
moisture conservation. We feel the amount has been far too small 
on our public lands, amounting to approximately a penny an acre. 
That goes, too, for the Bureau of Land Management and Indian 
Lands. I have traveled over those lands and I have seen what hap- 
pened to that priceless soil which some day we will need very badly 
when you will have to grow food for the increasing population. 

I want to especially say this that I believe the Department of the 
Interior has a great responsibility in seeing to it that where a road is 
built, either by the Federal Government or by the State governments, 
traversing the land that is under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior it is very important that the culverts under that road 
be properly placed so far as depth is concerned. 

I remember very distinctly in our State of lowa when our engineers, 
the State engineers, and Federal engineers, would put a culvert possibly 
20 feet deeper than it should be, or a foot deeper than it should be. 
By so doing they had to keep a big gully in the land above the drain 
in order to get the water through that drain or through that culvert. 

The State of Iowa, the Soil Conservation Service of the State of 
Iowa, brought that to the attention of the county, the board of super- 
visors, the State legislature and the Federal Highway Commission 
which was building Federal roads through the State, and requested 
that wherever a culvert was needed that the soil conservation service 
should have something to say about where that culvert should be 
placed. 

There is a road for at least every square mile of the State of Iowa. 
Of course that is not true in the reclamation States, but it is surprising 
what a wonderful job has been done in the State of Iowa in conserving 
soil by the proper placement of culverts under the highways. 

You do not see great gulleys any more. They raise those culverts 
and those great gulleys are filled in both above and below the road. 
This great road-building program which it appears we may be entering 
into, means we are going to spend $100 billion for highways, and 
means that we are going to build a lot more new roads and they are 
going to go, many of them, right through Government land. It is 
going to make quite a difference in the conservation of our water and 
soil resources as to where the culverts are placed under those roads 
because there is a culvert in every valley. 
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So I hope that your Department, Mr. Secretary, will insist that 
whoever builds roads through Federal lands will consult with your 
engineers in the placement of culverts at least. 

You may not at this time have too many experts in that field, but 
without a doubt you have the men that know, such as your soil and 
moisture branch of the Bureau of Land Management. They certainly 
would know where culverts should be placed so that it would help 
conserve not only the water but the soil in those areas. 


EDUCATION OF INDIANS 


I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that I am also happy to know about 
the fact that Indian children now are being placed in school. I 
believe your statement stated they had placed over 8,000 of the 
14,000 Navaho schoolchildren who never had been in school a day, 
and that you are going to finish the job in 1955. 

Secretary McKay. We hope to have them all in school at the end 
of this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. End of this year? 

Secretary McKay. End of 1955. It will require some additional 
funds which we are requesting the Congress to appropriate. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that. It will do good and we will be 
living up to the agreement which Uncle Sam had with the Indians. 
At least we can feel that finally Uncle Sam has kept his word and he 
is going to keep his word and those children will get to school. 

I know that every member of this committee is happy and proud 
of that accomplishment. 

Secretary McKay. Mr. Jensen, we have a copy of a resolution from 
the Navaho council in which they praised the Congress and the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for this educational program. ‘They were very, very complimentary. 

If you want to see a copy of it I will send you one. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Secretary McKay. When that reservation was started in 1868 there 
were less than 8,000 Indians, I believe. Now with the promotion of 
health through sanitation, instruction, doctors, and so on, they don’t 
die off as infants, so there are over 70,000 people there now. They 
just can’t live properly under their present economic conditions. 

There is also another program which was written up in Reader’s 
Digest, The Indian Goes to Town. It isa good story. The program 
was started in the previous administration and we have carried it on— 
that is, taking Indians to an industrial area and giving them a chance 
to find a job. Many will stay. 

Indians are particularly good with their hands. They weave rugs 
and make jewelry. They have to have help to find jobs. 

Out in my own State there is an Indian boarding school at Chemawa 
for Indian children. I saw them when they first arrived. They 
couldn’t speak a word of English. They spoke only the tribal tongue. 
They were bright-looking children. 

Five years later they finished their grammar-school course. Ninety- 
six percent of them got jobs in the Northwest, mostly at Boeing, in 
Seattle. 

If only half of them stick with their jobs it is a great step forward in 
getting them to become self-supporting. 
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Mr. Jensen. Well, Glen Emmons has really done a job. 

Secretary McKay. He has done a remarkable job. You know, we 
have been 100 years getting ourselves in the shape we are with the 
Indians. We have at least made a good start. 

Mr. Jensen. He got thé money that we thought was necessary to 
get the job done. 

WATER RESOURCES 


Secretary McKay. I am glad to hear also about your enthusiasm 
about water resources because nothing is more important to the econ- 
omy of this country than the proper conservation and development of 
the water resources. 

You will be very much interested when we finally complete this 
report on water policy. Some of the things brought out are amazing. 

For instance, when you and I were kids we got a bath in a washtub 
on Saturday night. Now, with washing machines, and all that, the 
consumption per person is amazing. 

The growth of many towns and cities will be regulated by the 
amount of water available. 

Los Angeles, or Colorado Springs, Colo., are examples. 

The encouraging thing is that it is not only the 17 Western States 
where we have always been conscious of water but the entire United 
States is becoming aware of the problem. 

Industry uses a tremendous amount of water. A large steel mill 
uses approximately 500 million gallons a day. Industry is the big 
user, in addition to agriculture and domestic consumption. 

Mr. Krrwan. Let me interrupt you, Mr.Secretary. Itmaytakeonly 
a ton of ore to make a ton ofiron. It takes 170 tons of water. Water 
is the greatest of them all. There is nothing in the world to equal 
the water. 

Secretary McKay. Nothing in the world is worth anything without 
water. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I say we are doing nothing at all along- 
side of what we should be doing. Our rivers are filled up with debris. 
The depth of some rivers is just a foot in some places. 

Secretary McKay. This bill you passed last time on the upstream 
storage is a good one. 

Mr. Jensen. Watershed protection. 

Secretary McKay. Yes. I was out in Columbus at a dedication, 
the first one there. When Congress passed the bill, they were the 
first ones to get going. It is really under the Department of Agricul- 
ture but Mr. Benson could not attend and they asked me to come 
instead. It is interesting and worth anybody’s time to see it. 

There are three Departments, including Interior, working in the 
river basins. Agriculture works upstream and the Army engineers 
downstream. At the present time all those agencies are very friendly. 
There is no empire building or difficulty among any of them but water 
policy is something that should be written down. I hope we are 
able to prepare a water-policy report that the Congress will be pleased 
with and will accept. And one which after you and I are dead and 
gone will still prove to be a good policy. 
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You mentioned roads a while ago. You go out in Virginia and see 
the hundreds of acres taken out of agricultural production because of 
the cloverleaf. People are moving to suburban areas, shopping cen- 
ters and homes are being constructed there. The amount of land 
going out of agricultural use is terrific. ‘There is no more land in the 
continental United States, so we had better protect that which we 
have. The land is not worth a dime without water. 

I am very glad to see you gentlemen enthusiastic about this. 

Mr. JENSEN. Have these three agencies agreed on the benefit-cost 
ratio which each agency should use? 

Secretary McKay. We are trying to get it uniform. It is ridiculous 
for one department to use one method and another department use 
another. ‘That will be in our report when we get it out. 

Another matter is the land-acquisition policy. A year and a half 
ago we agreed to a policy, which I believe is an improvement. When 
we acquire land around a dam at various stages, we will make it a 
flood area. We would not follow the old fashioned idea and buy the 
land out to the historic limits of the flood for that takes it out of the 
private farmers hands. We have agreed upon a policy where we would 
acquire the land to the 5-year average of the flood plain, and acquire an 
easement for our water to the historic limits. That serves notice on 
the farmer he should not build the house in that flood area but he can 
still farm it. That is a great improvement. The land is useful to him 
in that case. 

On these matters we have been able to get together. We want to 
make it a matter of record if we can. 

Mr. JENSEN. I hope you have asked for more money this year than 
the Department generally does for water and soil conservation. 

It has been embarrassing for the committee almost each year to 
find it necessary to increase the budget for water and soil conservation 
on public domain. 

We generally have gone above the budget because we feel just as 
we have said, that we simply haven’t spent enough money on water 
and soil conservation on public domain. 


UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 


In that connection I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that during the 
Christmas holidays I spent with my daughter and her family in 
Marblehead, Mass., I went to Cambridge and looked over those two 
experiments on the desalting and demineralization of water, the Ionic 
and Badger Cos. are experimenting with them. I am greatly encour- 
aged with the progress they have made. They have two different 
systems. Both of them are working hard, and I think enthusias- 
tically. I think they are going to succeed in their work of desalting 
and demineralizing water for home consumption, even taking the water 
out of the ocean, and making it pure enough to drink, and doing it 
by a very simple process which they have worked out. 
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I don’t mind telling you that I think it would even be money well 
spent to have some of your experts go up there at frequent intervals 
and cooperate and work with those folks because they are really 
interested. 

They have built these pilot plants and right before your eyes they 
show you what they do. They desalt and demineralize the water 
in these small plants. I am sure that within a very few years they 
will be able to take salt right out of the ocean water and desalt it to 
such an economical degree that the cities will be using it, as well as 
the 15,000 ships using salt water now. 

Of course, the process they are developing does it much more 
cheaply, and the demineralizing of water is done well. The company 
working on that is making great progress. They have a trailer 
equipped and now working in Arizona. They are in a town down 
there which had a lot of trouble with their water. They are de- 
mineralizing that water and making it much more usable without 
putting a lot of stuff in the water that is bad for the health of the 
people. They are simply taking the bad minerals out of it and even 
now they are doing it for a sum of money which is quite surprising 
per thousand gallons. 

So I am very enthusiastic about that program. 

Secretary McKay. I think that is one of the most fascinating pro- 
grams in the Department. 


REVENUES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. The total Interior Department budget for 1956 is 
$424,461,000, including the power agencies and Reclamation, and net 
receipts are estimated at $428 million. You are in the black. 

Secretary McKay. I think one point that is often missed by people 
in America, and even Members of Congress and people close to the 
picture, and that is this: While the Department of the Interior esti- 
mate is a little over $400 million, I believe the estimate of receipts for 
this year is over $200 million without oil receipts. It has been 
increasing each year. 

Mr. Brastey. $413 million are the total receipts estimated this 
year. 

Secretary McKay. That is with the oil moneys? 

Mr. Bras.ey. Yes. 

Secretary McKay. There is no department in America more im- 
portant than the one which is responsible for the natural resources, 
and yet we are practically on a basis of being self-sustaining. Of 
course, there is the tremendous oil-lease income. But that is not all 
the income. There are receipts from the sale of land. 

Mr. Kirwan. Power? 

Secretary McKay. Power sales, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Interior Department never is given credit. The 
pilot plants, everything they start out with, to make successful 
projects, all this springs from the Department of the Interior. 

Secretary McKay. The United States Geological Survey is of vast 
importance. Very few people realize just how important it is. Assist- 
ant Secretary Wormser is the expert on that. 
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Mr. Kirwan. They will have their turns when we get to those 
particular agencies and we will be glad to hear them all, such as 
Secretary Aandahl who will be here when the water programs are up. 

Secretary McKay. Mr. Lewis has five very difficult areas—lands, 
parks, fish and wildlife, Indians, and the Territories. There is a man 


really carrying too big a load. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. I will insert in the record at this time the tables 
showing the budget summary and revenues. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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Estimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited in the Treasury 





of the United States for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 





























| 
Item | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1. Admission fees and concessions..-._-......-..------------- | $3, 816, 079 $4, 880, 895 | $5, 674, 614 
2. Hunting stamps and receipts from sale of refuge products-.-| 6, 822, 303 6, 780, 000 | 6, 750. 000) 
S. SOOO Se fee foc cece ae te eee eee Load 706, 758 967, 600 | 1, 092, 500 
4. Revenues, Oregon and California and Coos Bay “Wagon | 
Ce ne le ales 12, 455,944 | 21, 000, 000 14, 069, 000 
5. Sale of sealskins and other NCI a5 oo caennptsnpwacw 3, 440, 353 3, 977, 225 | 3, 972, 020 
6. Oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents_......-.....-..--- 57, 746, 082 65, 050, 250 71, 050, 250 
7 Receipts from mineral leasing, Outer Continental Shelf..__|......./......| 147,000,000 | 100, 000, 000 
8. Interest on and repayments to Colorado River Dam fund | | 
IE cb occ enncsnencnannccdeuswiessscaee 5, 773, 402 9, 586, 481 5, 373, 281 
9. Revenues from Colorado River Dam fund project..........| 10, 570, ane 10, 220, 000 10, 620, 000 
10. Collections, reclamation fund: 
Bureau of Reclamation...............-.----- _...-.----| 14,451,531 | 13,110,000 | 13, 237, 000 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands__.._._.| 26, 029, 723 | 32, 880, 500 35, 918, 400 
SE I oi ca.csia baa atoll eae ae ako new aos 1, 857, 374 | 1, 649, 000 1, 821, 000 
I I oo ceca os ci cccnmmbsqateudeancnassses --| 41, 578, 238 45, 370, 000 51, 078, 000 
Total collections, reclamation fund_.._..........-.-- | 83, 916, 866 | 93, 009, 500 102, 054, 400 
11. Collections, Colorado River development fund_________--- 500, 000 500, 000 | 500, 000 
12. Sale of helium and of gas from helium plants- -----_-------| 878, 121 1, 146, 000 | 1, 307, 000 
13. Sale of Bonneville power .__...-.------------- eka koa -| 44, 631, 448 51, 920, 000 60, 561, 000 
14. Sale of Southeastern power -.............--.---------------| 8, 335, 255 10, 308, 000 14, 000, 000 
15. Sale of Southwestern power. -_...-...-..------ 3, 923, 230 4, 250, 000 5, 800, 000 
NG: Galore ert Pees Pee... -......-.-.........-.....-.2. 2, 073, 779 2, 461, 750 | 2, 797, 550 
17. Sale of Eklutna, Alaska power __--------- 4, 576 | 590, 000 1, 500, 000 
18. Sale of Falcon Dam, Texas power. --.-......----------------|-- weet 240, 000 | 356, 000 
19. Miscellaneous rentals, fees, and permits._--_-_-_----_---_- 2, 997, 204 2, 735, 97 | 2, 976, 282 
20. Collections for services to Indians. -----...-...------------- 4, 613, 622 | 4, 552, 217 | 4, 586, 328 
Bh, RA ee PUR ais ce ce cnicbccenstescencastsccent | 20, 102, 572 17, 700, 000 | 17, 700, 000 
ee nN on. oka dc dc onge beech obakncweue 1, 214, 302 1, 328, 281 3, 028, 001 
23. Sale of public lands, buildings, and other property - --.---- | 3, 798, 646 1, 131,7 1, 288, 292 
lk RR iii ietie cht iiincemhatnecnmenyanaeas | 835, 172 839, 442 846, 542 
Gross receipts, general and anaes NE iden Scveceed | 279, 156,064 | 462, 175, 410 | 437, 894, 062 
SE is. 5 citeide bvccdnpeink Ss cehennepcees ; 46, 962, 131 48, 915, seat! 52, 125, 400 
Net receipts, general and special funds.-_.............--- | 2832, 193,933 | 413, 259, 910 | 385, 768, 662 
Ie II Me sich pn icctpecicn a ieee ache cha cena tne escke 36, 926,009 | 41, 621, 036 42, 422, 686 
I IIE, cons 0 acca ndaps ga cguametiancsaug ons -| 316, 082,073 | 503, 796, 446 480, 316, 748 
pS ee eee ee eee | 269,119,942 | 454, 880,946 | 428, 191, 348 


| 





1 Receipts duplicated are as follows: 


Item 





Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands collected by 
Bureau of Land Management included in ‘Oil, gas 
and mining royalties and rents’ and “Collections, 


1954 actual 


CII BN ook d nti dav Kicceunane dem das tenes $26, 029, 723 
Interest on Colorado River fund, Boulder Dam project, 
transferred from receipts under ‘‘Revenues from 
Colorado River Dam fund project”’_-_.-......---.--- 3, 330, 198 
Receipts from sale of power generated at Bureau of 
Reclamation projects included in ‘Collections, recla- 
mation fund” and ‘‘Sale of Bonneville power’’ - - ------ 17, 602, 210 
DR Sivdnceplhcchineids tantleccensernenneae 46, 962, 131 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$32, 880, 500 $35, 918, 400 


3, 500, 000 


12, 535, 000 


3, 500, 000 


12, 707, 000 


ccaze examen [iene Guebenenuensenaensten 


48, 915, 500 


52, 125, 400 
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Secretary McKay. Before I leave I want to assure you of our com- 
plete cooperation. I brought several gentlemen here today so they 


will see what is going on. Call on us and anything you want we will 
be glad to get. 


Mr. Kirwan. Each one will be here with his own agency? 
Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Kirwan. I know they will do a good job in presenting their 


case. I am glad you came up this morning, Mr. Secretary. 


Monpay, January 31, 1955. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 


WITNESSES 


FRED C. AANDAHL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

DAVID S. JENKINS, DIRECTOR, SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

JOSEPH STROBEL, CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

ROBERT J. McNIESH, GENERAL ENGINEER 


Amounts available for obligation 
[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


REI OF GINO 5 55 ooo nnn secs diese cdeeevens dawn $400, 000 $400, 000 $400, 000 





Unobligated balance, estimated savings---.......-..----.----- —1, 555 |-.-- Jeiiene 
CRRA TOOUINOG «oo oc viciccdicens ccpecicinns sndnonene 398, 445 400, 000 | 400, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual 





1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1. Departmental activities: 
(a) Research coordination and administration--------- $49, 188 $75, 000 $85, 000 
(b) Technical assistance from Department of the 
Interior agencies in evaluation and supervision 
IIR isin. ind a nebekancskenedinketeabeeanea 17, 889 30, 000 30, 000 
2. Nondepartmental activities: 
(a) Research and development of processes (contracts 


RE NG shige onus noe curnpdanbcnnemacnencend 321, 875 285, 000 275, 000 
(6) Evaluation and supervision of research (con- 
NE vitic be nknni-c<pednenchesa dhacesatagionens 9, 493 10, 000 10, 000 


CNN TOIETES 6... ccdicnnncteviennwaxempwaned 398, 445 400, 000 400, 000 
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Smee me objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ---.-.------ 


Average grade. ........... 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - 
Positions other than perme snent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - - 
Payment above basic rates_- 





Total personal services 

Travel 
Communication services. -_--- -- 
Printing and reproduction - - en Se Ree : , 738 
Other contractual services sdebtiduidwaedes 333, 270, 260, 000 

Services performed by other agencies Selircett wend , 88S , 30, 000 
Supplies and materials--_-__-- | 223 | f 500 
Equipment.- a illite : = ; 1, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions __- Soeacee ea 25, 25, 000 
Taxes and assessments be scaat aad ‘ 


Obligations incurred Sade ae hic SE 398, 445 | | 400, 000 








Analysis of expenditures 


[Denes for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


Obligated balance brought forward | $102, 620 $321, 787 $271, 787 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years | Sa ccisth chaise, 8 cncincs ecisistseml ddeieacts 
Obligations incurred during the year 398, 445 400, 000 400, 000 

501, 397 721, 787 671, 787 
Obligated balance carried forward —321, 787 —271, 787 —271, 787 


Total expenditures-._.- ‘ 179, 610 450, 000 400, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 101, 156 210, 000 190, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 78, 240, 000 210, 000 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. We have before us the item for ‘Research in the 
utilization of saline water.”’ 

Mr. AANDAHL. May I make astatement? The general information 
I have about our saline-water program is optimistic. It indicates that 
we are making real progress in finding ways and means of purifying 
water. I am “quite enthused about the work being done. 

With that very brief statement I would like to have Mr. Jenkins 
report in detail on the program and what we are doing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jenkins. 

Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, Mr. Chairman. With your permission I should 
like to proceed about as follows: 

I should like to read the detailed statement which was filed earlier 
with the committee. 

Then briefly emphasize certain parts of that statement. 
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Then I should like, with your permission, to ask 2 of the staff 
engineers who are with us today to discuss briefly 2 of the more 
outstanding developments under the program. 

After which I would like to discuss the past and proposed expendi- 
tures and attempt to answer questions. 

First I should like to call to the committee’s attention the third 
annual report of the Secretary of the Interior on saline water con- 
version, copies of which have been made available to the members 
of the committee, and to which we shall wish to refer as we go along. 

In recognition of the ever-increasing demands for fresh water due 
to our growing populations, expanding industry, agriculture, and new 
technology in 1952 the Congress enacted Public Law 448, 82d 
Congress, 2d session authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to carry 
out a program of scientific research and development, of economically 
feasible processes for converting saline to fresh water. 

Under the act the Department carries out this program by conduct- 
ing research by means of federally financed grants and contracts, 
encouraging development by correlating and coordinating research 
efforts in this field, and encouraging other public bodies and private 
enterprise in research. The development of processes under this 
program is being directed equally to the reclamation of inland saline 
waters and ocean water. Much of the research contributes to both 
purposes. 

The Congress appropriated $175,000 in fiscal year 1953 to initiate 
the program, and $400,000 for each fiscal year, 1954 and 1955. 

The appropriation for 1953 was used to organize and initiate the 
research program and to begin work on 9 exploratory research 
contracts. That for 1954 was used to place 8 additional research 
contracts, and 1 development and 1 field testing contract. The 
$400,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1955 likewise is being applied to 
the development and improvement of new and existing processes 
through research contracts, and for coordination of research work in 
this field. 

The $400,000 requested for fiscal year 1956 will be used for con- 
tinuing research and development of processes, and coordination with 
private institutions engaged in these activities. 

The program organization is given on page 38 of the report. 

The administration and direction of the program, the assistance of 
the advisory groups, use of consultants and research by contract, the 
procedures for evaluating research proposals, negotiating and award- 
ing research contracts, inspecting the work, and maintaining a bal- 
anced and productive developmental program have been continued 
during the year as established and described to this committee 
previously. 

Likewise the coordination and correlation of information with other 
governmental and private agencies is being continued. Exchange of 
information with those working in this field abroad has been acceler- 
ated with good results. One mission to Europe and North Africa 
was made and some participation in cooperative research abroad is 
planned where it is clearly of advantage to the United States. 

Good progress is being made toward the development of processes 
at lower cost. The cost obstacle is very great. To overcome it will 
doubtless require a number of years of both research and development. 
Because of the high cost of existing processes it was essential in the 
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beginning that all possible processes be explored. This is being done. 
A few have now been eliminated as unfeasible. Others are being ad- 
vanced as rapidly as possible. Most of these developments are in the 
research and experimental stage at present. Two or three processes 
are approaching the stage where field tests may be needed in perhaps 
a year. One promising process for converting brackish water has 
reached that stage and is being field tested in Arizona and South 
Dakota. A second process suitable for converting sea water at a frac- 
tion of present cost is expected to reach that stage within a year or 
earlier. Several processes now in the laboratory stage look promising. 
Thus it will probably require several years to perfect some processes 
while others may reach a reasonable degree of usefulness earlier. 

Progress during the year has further demonstrated the need for a 
central governmental program of this nature having no interest in the 
development of one industrial process over another. Few industrial 
firms appear to feel justified in carrying the development of a process 
further than improvements in present equipment. However, to reach 
the ultimate objective of the program—demineralized water in large 
quanties at a small fraction of present costs for the general economic 
benefit of the country—more than minor improvements in processes 
are needed, however advantageous the equipment might be made by 
such improvements. The governmental program assures that re- 
search and development will be continued persistently, including 
minor local improvements in processes, until in time low-cost water 
in large quantities is available to the general public. 

Every effort is being made to encourage private development of 
processes, and as a result a few industrial firms have undertaken 
independent research in this field during the past year, and whole- 
hearted cooperation has been received from several organizations 
now engaged in these activities. 

During 1954 new light has also been cast upon the direction which 
the program should take in the development of unconventional energy 
sources for demineralization. For processes using an external energy 
supply (most of the processes developed to date) the cost of the 
energy alone for converting sea water will be at the minimum in the 
order of $20 per acre-foot (at 5-mill power). Thus it becomes im- 
portant that nonconventional low-cost energy such as solar energy, 
windpower, geothermal energy, and so forth, be explored vigorously 
and exhaustively in connection with process development and use. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on the potential use of demin- 
eralized water for industrial purposes, and a survey of such uses is 
being initiated. 

The work accomplished so far indicates that attainment of the first 
goal of winning fresh water from sea water at a price which some 
municipal users and industries might pay, and the conversion of 
brackish water to irrigation uses, seem to be in sight although much 
work will be necessary before either can be brought to general realiza- 
tion. The task of converting sea water for irrigation is more difficult 
but the researches continually produce new ideas and one of these 
may well point a way to its attainment. 

Of the 24 research contracts that have been let so far under the 
program, several of which have been completed, 7 very promising 
results have been obtained. These range from the purely chemical 
treatment of the problem to distillation. 
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In just a moment, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like Mr. MeNiesh and Mr. Strobel, engineers with the program, to 
discuss the distillation process being developed at Badger Manu- 
facturing Co. in Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. Strobel will discuss the 
general subject of membrane processes. 

Before they give that short discussion I should like to supply to 
the members of the committee this brief summary of expenditures 
which I should like to discuss briefly after Mr. McNiesh and Mr. 
Strobel have made their discussions. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Kirwan. Before we hear them I would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

The table on page 7 of the committee print shows overhead expenses 
are steadily going up and the amounts for actual research contracts 
are going down. Why is that? 

Mr. Jenkins. That was expected when we started the program, 
Mr. Chairman. We had no staff to supervise research and it was 
necessary to let quite a number of exploratory research contracts to get 
the program started adequately. 

As we moved along we took on additional assistance only as it was 
needed to supervise the Government research. 

By “supervision” I mean visits to the research contractors and 
visits to prospective research institutions for the purpose of assuring 
that the contract specifications are being followed and to maintain a 
balanced research program. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 9 of the justifications you say— 
One process that looks good may require a $250,000 supplemental. 


Why wasn’t this proposed in the budget? 

Mr. Jenkins. We don’t know at this time whether that process 
will be successful. We didn’t like to ask for funds on the chance that 
it might be successful and then have funds left over. We thought it 
would be better to be sure that the process was as successful as possible 
before asking for additional funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. It was supposed to be printed in the President’s 
budget, then, was it not? 

Mr. Jenxins. We cannot tell in the beginning whether this one 
process will be successful. We cannot always tell about any of the 
processes, whether they will be successful. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the budget officer here? 

Mr. Larson. There has been no estimate before the Department 
to my knowledge. 

Mr. Krrwan. What is the status of this project now? * How would 
the $250,000 be used? 

Mr. Jenkins. In that particular case that is a process utilizing 
extremely high temperatures and pressures originally suggested by a 
Swedish inventor, Von Platen. Under an earlier contract some ex- 
ploratory work to solve certain questions did give the answer to 
those questions, and now we find two major problems which must 
be solved. That is in connection with this high-pressure and high- 
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temperature equipment, and these problems constitute corrosion and 
scale formation in the equipment. 

If those two problems can be solved, then it will be necessary to 
build an apparatus. I would estimate it might be 60 or 80 feet in 
length, and the high-pressure equipment that will be used with it, 
together with the safety measures that will need to be taken because 
this is all experimental, will cost somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$150,000 to $250,000. We don’t know how much it will be yet. 

We have just recently let this 1 contract for $70,000 from which we 
will obtain the answers concerning scale formation and corrosion. 

If the results of that research are unfavorable, if either of these 2 
problems definitely cannot be solved, then there will be no reason to 
spend the $250,000. We will have to stop there. 

I would like to add that the Swedish scientist, Von Platen, with 
whom two other American scientists and I visited this last September, 
carried experiments in this process to this point from which we are 
now proceeding. Von Platen stopped. partly because he did not have 
metals which would withstand corrosion at these pressures. 

We now think that with development of new metals in the past 
4 or 5 years we can solve at least the corrosion problem. 

We are working on the scale problem. 

If we can solve these problems we have a system here which has 
few moving parts, high capacity, and may very well be better than 
anything proposed so far. 


GRANTS AND CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert into the record a list of contracts and 
grants similar to that in the last year’s hearings. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


SALINE WaTER CONVERSION PROGRAM—SUMMARY OF CoNnTRACT RESEARCH 
FunNpDs 


I. CONTRACTED FISCAL YEAR 1954 











Contractor | Research undertaken | Amount 

| 

Texas A. & M. Research Foundation _- a Research on solvent extraction processes __---___-- 4 $11, 400 

University of Minnesota_-.- cons ---| eee of waste heat survey plan and pro- 8, 280 

cedures. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn_......| Development and testing of ion selective and ion 30, 880 
| _ specific membranes. 

Nuclear Development Associates, Inc__.| Research on extraction of fresh water from sea water 26, 480 
| in supercritical state. 

Bjorksten Research Laboratory ---.----_- | Research on and development of plastics solar stills_- 15, 000 

Badger Manufacturing Co-_.---.-..---_-- | Development and design of Hickman vapor com- | 80, 000 
| pression still. 

Te I ii hs ko ce she te | Development and field testing of experimental mem- 97, 770 
| brane demineralizer. 

University of California, at Los Anon les..| Research on fluid osmotic films-.----- | 10, 000 

Now Your Univeraity................. _| Research and development of new and improved | 8, 855 
| solar distillation methods. | 

Applied Science Laboratory, Inc., State | Research on purification by freezing-..-.......------ 19, 493 

College, Pa. | 





Es TE EE BOs 5 sap xine a0 ele lend ssndeaeedgnaiedsend<seneetebinessasnaeeeendaae | 308, 158 
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Satine Water CONVERSION PRoGRAM—SUMMARY oF ConTrRAcT RESEARCH 
Funps—Continued 


Il. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS AWARDED TO DATE DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Contractor Research undertaken | Amount | Conptation 
| 


Nuclear Development | Research on extraction of fresh water from sea water | $84,740 | Oct. 31,1955 
Associates. | in supercritical state. | 


University of Florida__.| Investigation of the possible use of ultrasonics in the 4, 945 Feb. 4,1955 
| demineralization of saline waters. | 

WN ossic strand itaseeincc iene | Process development of a desalting method using 22,100 | Nov. 16, i955 
| synthetic osmotic membranes. 

Dr. W. L. Badger. - - --- Determining probable cost of large scale demineraliza- 6,500 | June 7, 1955 


tion of saline water by combined thermocompression } 
and multiple effect cycles. | 


State University of Osmotically powered membrane demineralizer_______- 3,127 | June 30, 1955 
New York. 

University of Wash- | Research and development of processes for desalting 19, 580 | Dec. 16, 1955 
ington. | sea water by freezing. 

Dr. W. C. Schroeder_...| Standardized cost estimating procedure - - : ‘ 1,900 | Mar. 25, 1955 

Dr. George O. G. Léf...| Design and evaluation of simple inexpensive solar dis- 7,800 | Dee. 28, 1955 


tillation units for demineralizing saline waters. 


iii kfc dc nn cdl tere ec oucee es ete che seas tee a 150, 692 | 





Ill. PROJECTS AWAITING NEGOTIATIONS AND CONTRACTS 
Solvent extraction process development--_._-_-_-- ; 2 he $27, 000 


Development of fluid film, porous plates method... PSEC RGR ets. cesnawe benzene 
Membranes for osmotic devi ee OE Ae ae a aebaiene ; picaroceand cee 
Research on microporous membranes and magnus effect - ___--.-- , ; ‘ Se 10, 000 
Exploratory research (3 or 4 different organizations) __-_- ae ais 30, 000 
Development of osmotically powered permselective membrane device. : . 35,000 
Plastics solar stills development___..............--.-------- Berk sacle sae ae iciaaan ae 

Ey ccinntectawuiicsneeen tesa aa hk ke ied See ea ceuned, Beg OO 


IV. ADDITIONAL POTENTIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Combination freezing and evaporation processes. -...--..------------ af arte cise a. erecta ab kel $35, 000 
Een SIE COTONIIIIIIIIG 5 55 oun 235 - cw a ie de ade heen been tek bem Be a aia winced hdd Lee 
Determination of industrial needs for saline water conversion - ‘ aaa paecenn: ee 
Feasibility investigation of natural ion exchange materials - - __-- -- . 5,000 
Electrodialysis unit, cooperative research with Netherlands (United States share) - : . 25,000 
Development of selective membrane 0 EEE. PEE ee ae . 44,000 


Total __- ia ati i aa i as wee wh _ 179, 000 
Total for fiscal year 1955 _ chibeaet ee aoe BO eS i : 486, 692 


V. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACT POSSIBILITIES FOR FISCAL YEAR 


1956 

Design, construction, and field testing of large-capacity new vapor-compression unit- --. : $150, 000 
Improved flow electroion (10-stack unit) design and field test _ - : sinter _ 125, 000 
Critical-pressure process and equipment development_______- : 200, 000 
I OO i ee ee sede eas : ge eae 50, 000 
Low-temperature difference distillation unit. .......__- cae eae 4 ... 100,000 
Freezing unit_ eh ieee ee ee s ae : 2 : _.... 40,000 
Combination freezing and evaporation development- . 50,000 
Other research and development (exploratory type) -- ; z : 50, 000 

Rtn ean ae ie Read tne heron Renee , 5 ine eileen ba knees 765, 000 


D 


19 
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Summary of 1955 actual and estimated expenditures, Jan. 26, 1955 


Research and development contracts executed to date._...._.._.___- : $150, 692 
Contracts for consultant services to date___.._.............---- sdb cinta _— 10, 317 
Departmental expenditures (estimate for year) oatatls 97, 000 
Contracts awaiting signature _- < Suave helen 1,000 
Consultants, Jan. 24 to June 30, 1955 (estimate) ; 5, 000 
Nee ee a ait ee dn Gugs ons aman odin be aleiiabened . $264,009 

Balance available for contracts in 1955 : $135, 991 

j iti iati 157, 000 


Anticipated worthy contract research: 
New research and development contracts 
Deferred from 1955 


. $786,000 
110, 000 


896, 000 
1956 appropriation reque st_ 4 Ee ere ee re be Oe ee ee ee thea odie . 400,000 


BIOEOE 00 F007 ih ioc ccd claw beun idndnatebaplnduedane Sida atbg teat hiiain Wabbit -- 496,000 


Grants awarded under saline water conversion program 


| Completion 


Contractor | Amo 
tractor Amount date 


University at Caltioeh, Hetiteley, Cali. on osc cca ees dnkee cbetn $5,000 | Sept. 30, 1953 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


Mr. Kirwan. Another thing I am quite interested in. I see here 
an item of— 

Exchange of information with those working in this field abroad has been 
accelerated with good results. One mission to Europe and north Africa was made 
and some participation in cooperative research abroad is planned where it is 
clearly of advantage of the United States. 

Will you explain that item and tell us why it was necessary to 
make a trip to Africa? 

Mr. Jenkins. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman, if I may, 
please. 

There is one development in Africa which has been heard of in 
this country for a number of years, a development by the French, for 
the use of the natural differences in the ocean between the warm sur- 
face layers and the deep cold layers. 

Quite a number of scientists from the French organization in charge 
of that research have been here during the past several years. They 
were somewhat reluctant always to give us detailed information as 
to what they were doing. 

The University of California is interested in the same subject, the 
use of the same process, and during this visit to Europe we were 
privileged for the first time to see the files of this organization and 
see what they had done, whether they had actually made progress, 
whether they had actually completed any field work, and for the first 
time we learned that they hadn’t done very much actual construction 
work. 

In other words, if the University of California with the help of this 
program, is to develop such a process, we know now better how much 
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money we will have to spend on it because the French have not done 
nearly so much as we thought. 

Mr. Kirwan. We should explore our own institutions first, and what 
we have here to offer, without making trips abroad. 

The French have nothing to give. I am not condemning them, 
but if they had they would have given it to the world long ago. 

Somebody on the outside was saying that somebody in Africa has 
something that will take salt out of the water overnight, and you had 
to make that trip to find out that it was not so. 

That is why I am objecting to those trips. I again say that in our 
laboratories, due to the money being left institutions by the fortunes 
of great Americans who made this money, and it is being left nowhere 
in the world as it is being left to American institutions for research 
work, we have the best technical knowledge in the world. We have 
it here. I am not condemning other races and nations. 

Mr. AanpauL. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. AANDAHL. These proposals of trips of this kind come to my 
attention before they are actually made. That is why I want to ask 
a question. 

I notice that officials in the Bureau of Reclamation for a good many 
years have been making occasional and periodic visits to research con- 
ventions of one kind or the other. Some have been in Europe. Some 
have been in South America. 

Personally I am not too well informed about what they gain or 
what the advantage might be of a trip of that kind, but it has been a 
procedure which has been followed, that is, information has been 
exchanged with people of foreign countries who have been engaged in 
similar activities. 

I am wondering if we should write off that approach entirely or if 
we should recognize certain circumstances under which it is advisable 
to do so? 

Mr. Kirwan. What they were going over there for, Mr. Aandahl, 
was not to seek information but to try to give it. 

Mr. AANDAHL. It was a matter of exchange. 

Mr. Kirwan. We were trying to give information to the rest of the 
world. All you have to do is to make a trip around the world, a half 
or a third around, and you will see why we are going over there— 
to try to share with the rest of the world our development in no matter 
what it may be. We are way ahead, especially in this type of work. 

I am not in favor of writing all this off, but I say this: we are 
starting from scratch. The Navy came up with taking salt out of the 
water during the war, but we know it is expensive. That is why we 
put through this act, to try to find out more about it, make it cheaper. 
That is what we are trying to find out. 

But it is here where they will do the work. The rest of the world 
hasn’t this kind of money to spend. We have it. 

Mr. Aanpauni. The European scientists in particular have made 
some pretty broad advances in research. It was only a few months 
ago that I was over to the offices of the Geological Survey and there I 
found quite a sizable amount of equipment that had been brought in 
from Germany for aerial photography. It is excellent equipment 
and we are using it to fine advantage. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We have no monopoly on brains. Perhaps some of 
the best scientists in the world are in Europe. But we have the 
money. 

Until we are sure that they have something over there that they 
can give us, invite them here and not send a group to Africa, because 
it takes too much of your appropriation of $400,000. It is too much 
money to spend on travel where it should be going into some laboratory 
here. 

Mr. Aanpauwu. As I indicated in the beginning, this trip was made 
with my knowledge and with my approval. I gave my approval to it 
because I thought that there might be enough advance scientific 
information there so it would be helpful to our Research Division here 
in the work we are doing at home. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, you found out it was not. 

Mr. Aanpaut. Of course this trip involved more than the explora- 
tion which was referred to in connection with North Africa. 

There was a conference at—where, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Aandahl and Mr. Chairman, a group of 3 
scientists including myself made this 1 trip because it was cheaper 
for 3 people to visit 10 or 12 of the outstanding European research 
institutions in this work, than to ask all of them to come here from 
time to time, and I believe it turned out to be so. 

There were visits that were very productive. I mentioned one 
which was productive in Paris. In Holland, they have a process very 
similar to one on which we are working now, but with some different 
parts, which was developed and was under study before the Americans 
started working on it. 

The Swedish group which I mentioned earlier gave us enough in- 
formation that I expect that one visit to Sweden paid for all of the ex- 
penses of the trip in savings in our research on that process. 

Travel funds are in the neighborhood of $10,000 for the year for 
all travel. 

You might be pleased, also, to know that this particular visit was 
made under the auspices of the Foreign Operations Administration 
partially, and the Foreign Operations Administration paid for a large 

art of the cost, the actual costs, except my salary being in the neigh- 
orhood of about $4,000 for the Foreign Operations Administration 
and $1,500 out of our funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would insert in the record at this point 
cost of travel for the past 3 years since this program went in. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied for the record is as follows:) 


Cost of travel, saline water conversion program (Jan. 31, 1956) 
Fiscal year 1953 ‘i $2, 719 
Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal vear 1955 (to date) 

Mr. AANDAHL. The saline water program expense on this trip was 
in the neighborhocd of $1,500, and the balance of the expense was 
borne by the Foreign Operations Administration. 

I am very much interested in the committee’s opinion on this 
particular thing, Mr. Chairman, because during the ensuing year it 
will be up to me to make decisions relative to matters of this kind. 
We certainly want to follow the wishes of the committee in this 
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activity. These $1,500 were spent with my approval. I thought 
we were reaching out and availing ourselves of an opportunity to 
get the advantage of the scientific information which was going to 
be brought to the foreground in these conferences being held in 
Europe, and also get the advantage of the progress which had been 
made there in the actual work of purifying saline water. 

Mr. Kirwan. If it will help solve the project you are working on, 
I am for it. I cannot approve, however, when he said he made a trip 
to Africa, and admitted he gained nothing in Africa. 

It seems to me, without going over there that there would be some 
way to check it. 

Mr. AanpDAHL. Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that the statement in 
the explanation was not sufficiently complete, as has been indicated 
by the additional exchange. 

Mr. Kirwan. I circled it and marked it there as it was read. 

Mr. Jenkins. If I may say one word on that, Mr. Chairman. 

There are three processes under study in Africa—the one I men- 
tioned is far down in French Equatorial Africa. We did not go down 
there. We talked with the people in Paris about that and saw what 
the headquarters office had and saw there was no reason to go down 
there and did not go. 

In justice to the other work in Africa, in the field of solar distillation, 
and ion exchange, that work is advancing very well. 

We did learn a number of valuable things from the scientists there, 
so I would not want the record to show that our trip to north Africa 
was wasted. 


RESEARCH AT BADGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Krrwan. You say you have one of your men here to make a 
statement? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. If I may with your permission ask Mr. 
MeNiesh to discuss briefly the work under the Badger Manufacturing 
Co. research, at Cambridge, Mass., where a new type of distillation 
equipment is being developed under the program. 

Mr. Ktrwan. Go ahead, Mr. MeNiesh. 

Mr. McNiesu. The process being developed in Cambridge with 
Badger Manufacturing Co. is the vapor compression process which is 
basically a combination of evaporation and distillation. 

In this process salt water is simply heated to evaporate the water 
in part. 

Essentially pure water is drawn off and compressed. 

The compression process raises the temperature of the vapor and 
that vapor is recycled through the original brine or salt water where 
the heat added by the compression is released to the salt water, thus 
causing more fresh water to be evaporated. 

In this fashion the heat required to evaporate the water is reused 
over and over again so as to require little if any additional heat to 
be added to the cycle. 

The energy necessary to compress vapor can be supplied by either 
steam turbines, electric motors, or diesel drive. 

One factor which limits the efficiency of this process is the matter 
of how fast heat can be transferred from the hotter vapor to the 
colder liquid. 
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At the Badger manufacturing plant a device exists for improving 
this heat transfer. Originally it was devised by Dr. K. C. D. Hick- 
man. The method he incorporates in the process involves the agita- 
tion and turbulence of the liquid to promote very rapid boiling or 
evaporation of the water. 

Under this contract which Mr. Jenkins mentioned and which the 
Badger Co. has with the Department, Dr. Hickman, in conjune- 
tion with the company, constructed and operated an experimental 
unit. 

The unit has been run considerably and has indicated heat transfer 
coefficients 5 to 10 times those obtainable from ordinary recompression 
stills currently in use. 

This unit, by the way, is pictured on page 62 of the annual report. 
It is a small unit which is about 18 inches high. 

Estimates by the contractor indicate the total cost of demineralizing 
water by this process could be a small part of the costs incurred by 
processes presently in use. 

He estimates that fresh water may cost in the order of $100 an acre- 
foot. This is a decrease from former costs of $400 an acre-foot. 

The work under the contract is continuing on this present experi- 
mental unit, and on another larger unit which is being constructed to 
determine the effects of varying design and operating criteria. 

The designs and cost estimates are to be prepared for a unit capable 
of distilling about 25,000 gallons of water a day. 

If this unit is actually constructed and placed under test it will be 
done under a new contract which would probably cost in the order of 
100 to 200 thousand dollars. 


MEMBRANE PROCESSES 


Mr. Srroset. Several of the membrane processes are promising. 
The first one is one that I think is advanced most, technically, and is 
called the electric membrane process. I think some of the members 
of the committee are familiar with this type such as the Ionics Co. is 
developing. 

In that process, the membranes are made from ion-exchange type of 
material, and used with electric current to remove the dissolved salts 
from the water. These membrane are arranged in layers, or stacks, 
and the water is pumped between them. You have two streams 
emerging from the apparatus: One is the stream which has most of the 
salt removed from it; the other stream is more concentrated with 
salt. The product stream produced being relatively free of salt. 

Under a contract with the Department the Ionics Co., conducted 
extensive laboratory tests on a unit treating 100 gallons per hour of 
salt water. The favorable results obtained under that contract 
justified additional experimental work on somewhat larger units in 
order to obtain needed engineering information about the process 
under actual field operational conditions. That apparatus has been 
built and is now being tested in Arizona. At the completion of that 
test, the equipment will be moved to South Dakota for a test on 
highly mineralized municipal water. 

There are pictures of the Ionics equipment on page 51 of the annual 
report. The picture on the right shows four membrane stacks. This 
membrane process appears very promising for use in desalting water, 
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economically, particularly of brackish water; that is, water much less 
concentrated than sea water. 

There are problems that remain in this process. The cost of fresh 
water could be reduced quite a bit if the membranes themselves could 
be improved. Also for the lowest cost of processing, the waste stream 
of water is too large where water—even salt water—is in short 
supply. There needs to be more done on this process to make it cheap 
enough. Field tests are under way in Arizona at the present time. 

The other membrane process which | will mention is not as far ad- 
vanced as the electric membrane. It does, however, offer a great deal 
of promise, we believe. It is called an osmotic type. Laboratory 
research is under way at the University of Florida and the University 
of California. A discovery made at the University of Florida during 
this research is important. As a result of that research, it was found 
that by putting pressure on the salt water against plastic material, 
just setting the plastic in this manner and then putting enough pres- 
sure—pumping pressure— against the membrane, that you could obtain 
some fresh water from the salt water through the membrane. 

The salt stays behind, and you could look at it as though it was 
filtering out the fresh water from the salt water. 

This has all been done on a very small scale in the laboratory, and 
we are working with pieces of membrane about this size [indicating] 
but the principle has been demonstrated, and work has been done and 
is being continued on the improvement of these membranes, particu- 
larly to increase their life and also to increase the flow of fresh water 
through the membrane. You can realize that this new process being 
developed could turn out to be relatively simple and inexpensive. 


USE OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


Mr. SremrinskI. Have you explored what may have been done with 
atomic radiation, or whether any atomized salt water was picked up 
when the atomic tests were made in the Pacific? 

Mr. Stroset. Not that I know of. We have one exploratory con- 
tract just recently with an organization in California, which has 
claimed that by subjecting salt water to a very high frequency electric 
field, they were able to remove some salt from the water. That is a 
little bit related, but we do not have anything in the way of atomic 
radiation applied to salt water. We have not found anyone ready to 
explore that, as yet, or to explain how desalting might come about. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Do you think it would be feasible to get some sort 
of a test out in the desert when they fire the next shot in Nevada, 
to see what the effect on the water might be? 

Mr. Srroset. I believe that the first thing to be done in that con- 
nection would be to talk with AEC people. We have established 
liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission; we have had several 
meetings with them and I think the first step would be to bring up 
the problem with them and see what information they have gathered. 


RESEARCH BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Maenuson. I was a bit curious over the apparent lack of 
interest in industry in making extensive and independent research 
in this problem, as it seems to me from your statement, Mr. Jenkins. 
It would appear to me that if there happened to be real prospects of 
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results that it was economically feasible, that industry would be taking 
a greater interest in this. I was a little curious to find out why not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Magnuson, I have tried to account for the lack 
of as much enthusiasm as I would like to see. I believe that the 
answer lies in the fact that, as of the present moment, although strides 
are being made toward reduction in costs of process, so far we have 
not produced anything that can supply water in large quantities, at 
cost competitive with other methods. We are approaching it, and 
I believe that when we have gone a little further, we will find industry 
taking interest in a bigger way. 

In some of the industrial developments that we have seen, the cost 
of water produced by some of the equipment used on shipboard is 
about $400 to $500 an acre-foot. Some of the manufacturers are very 
happy to carry the development a short distance further, to the point 
where water would cost say $200 an acre-foot, because in doing so, 
they would then have considerable advantage over their competitors, 
and they would have that small market fairly secure. But it still 
would not be enough for our needs and it still would not produce water 
in large quantities. 

Mr. Maanuson. There would be patent protection would there not, 
for an individual company which developed a process successfully, 
assuming that it was not the result of Government research? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir, they would have the privilege to apply for 
patent protection if they developed a process. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you actually make use of sea water in these 
experiments? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes sir, where the process has advanced enough that 
there is need to use actual sea water. Many of the laboratory exper- 
iments, of course, can be carried on with synthetic sea water. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is that the case, for instance, in Arizona? 

Mr. Jenkins. In Arizona, we are working with brackish inland 
water, not sea water. 

Mr. Maanuson. Not so salty as sea water? 

Mr. Srrospex. Not so salty. 

Mr. Jenkins. The salt results from the accumulation from reusing 
the water for irrigation; in fact, I believe we have an opportunity to 
perform some real economic benefits by making that water usable 
several times. Originally that water contained about 600 parts of 
minerals in a million parts of water. The water is pumped from the 
original irrigation plant on to the land where it is used for further 
irrigation. The water is used, and reused. The salinity has increased 
from 600 to 4,500, with the result that the high value crops can no 
longer use that water and only salt-resisting plants such as sorghum, 
alfalfa can be grown. Now, if we can reclaim that water with this 
membrane process, or some other process, high-value crops can again 
be grown; and it will be done at a lower cost than converting sea water 
which has about 10 times that much salt. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Jenkins, you remember I went out with several 
other Members of Congress and you to the Cambridge plant last 
fall? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jensen. We saw the Ionics process and the Badger process. 
They are entirely different. You explained the Ionics process on the 
principle of membranes piled on top of each other in stacks and the 
water being forced through, under pressure, into the stacks. 

That process was being developed by four young scientists who 
graduated with high honors from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. They have now built this machine, and have developed 
a trailer which was also being built at that time. It was equipped, 
and it is about 8 feet wide, and about 32 feet long, as I remember. 
It is now being tried out in Arizona, as you have just explained. 

Then we went over to the Badger Co. to see that method of desalting 
water. This little machine that is shown here in this publication has 
been in use for quite some time, and they were very enthusiastic about 
the results. I was down there during the Christmas holidays. I was 
visiting my daughter and her family at Marblehead, and I called the 
Ionics and Badger Co. and asked them if I could have the privilege of 
seeing what they had done since last fall. 

The Ionics people were quite enthusiastic about what their method 
was showing in the trailer in Arizona. We went through it and they 
felt that it was going to do everything they expected it would do and 
more. Of course, that is a small plant, naturally. They felt very 
encouraged about what the tests had shown. 

Over at the Badger plant here last fall we saw this little machine, 
from which they are now building, as the gentleman has explained, 
the larger pilot plant. It is an interesting process, very simple in its 
mechanical design. 

They take salt water right out of the ocean and take the salt out of it. 

How many gallons a day can they desalt with the plant which they 
are now building? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Jensen, the plant they are designing is to have a 
capacity of 25,000 gallons a day. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is what I thought it was. 

Now, it is yet a small pilot plant that can be increased in size and 
it has to be increased in size, of course, and when it is, it would be 
more economical to operate. 

I said this morning, while the Secretary was here that the time 
was not too far in the distance when cities could use those methods, 
purchase those plants, plants of this nature, of the Ionics and of the 
Badger system, for demineralizing the water, not only desalting water, 
but water which has an alkali content and other minerals that we find 
in water very frequently. 

I am very enthusiastic about the progress we are making. I am not 
a scientist by any stretch of the imagination but commonsense tells 
us that we are on the way, that we are going to find methods by which 
we can at least desalt and demineralize water for commercial use and 
for home use. I hope the time will come when we can do it for irriga- 
tion purposes, but I think that is quite a long ways away. 

I am sure that the money we have spent so far has been money 
well spent, and I am not going to be too economy minded in this great 
work that is so necessary. Most every town in the country has a 
problem concerning water. Even in my little town we have to fill 
the water tanks with chlorine, common salt, and everything else you 
can imagine almost, to soften the water to make it usable for home 
consumption. But I certainly hope the time will come, and I believe 
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it will before very long, when such towns as mine and others will have 
solved that problem and will be able to buy plants that will enable 
them to make the water not only usable for every kind of business, 
both home and commercial, but will also make the water healthy. I 
am sure that we are making great strides in this field. 


NEED FOR FURTHER EXPLORATORY EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. Fenton. I am very much interested in this process, and I will 
say that I am pretty well satisfied with the progress that has been 
made in a matter of 3 short years 

I notice by your report here that one of these machines has a 
capacity of 200,000 gallons per day and another 500,000 gallons per 
day. 

I am just wondering, with such large experiments, for such large 
demonstration plants with the capacity for making water satisfactory 
for use, why it is necessary to go into new ideas? Why cannot these 
experimental demonstration pilot plants be encouraged to see whether 
or not plants could be built of various kinds for the use, at a feasible 
figure? 

Mr. Jenkins. Dr. Fenton, and Mr. Chairman, if I may attempt to 
answer that one question: The various processes that are in use today 
for other purposes—distilling sugar juice and — industrial pur- 
poses—have been pretty well worked over, and we can estimate, not 
accurately but within limits, the cost of distilling water by those 
processes. 

If we went into very large equipment, the cost would come down; 
there is no doubt of that. We have made some estimates, and one 
estimate, I might say, was made without charge for us by a Swiss 
firm, showing what could be done if we did produce 1,200,000 gallons 
of water a day by the present process. Incidentally, although the 
Swiss firm did not charge us for preparing that estimate, United 
States firms have charged for the same type of estimate. And we 
were shown that the cost of water by that best process would be 
about $250 to $275 an acre-foot against the $400 now using the smaller 
equipment. 

The fundamental reasons, the scientific and fundamental reasons 
for the expenditures for heat and expenditure of energy in such 
processes as those discussed previously by Mr. McNiesh and Mr. 
Strobel, are things that we want to know more about. It is through 
the exploratory researches that we learn what makes up those factors 
in various processes, what makes them cost as much as they do, and 
while we are doing that, we hope we will develop something that is 
entirely better. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly think that this is one of the best experi- 
mental pieces of work we can go into. Those of us who have been on 
this committee for many years now, know how important this water 
question is out in the West and now it is becoming very important to 
the eastern part of the country. We have got to try to desalinize 
salt water, ocean water, at a reasonable cost. I am sure it is not only 
going to help the people out in those parts of the country that need 
good nies so badly, but it will be of assistance to the whole country 
as well. 
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Here we are throwing away billions of dollars in foreign countries, 
and $400,000 a year for a project like this, at least, to my mind, seems 
rather ridiculous. 

NEED FOR LARGE PILOT PLANT 


I think the authorization bill was passed with the understanding 
that there would be no big pilot plant. Is that correct? 

Dr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; there would be no big demonstration plant. 

Mr. Fenron. How can you expect to arrive at a solution unless 
you can have a demonstration plant large enough to show that these 
things are feasible? I do not know. 


RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


I read here very hurriedly in your report, the item concerning For- 
eign Operations Administration. Does that mean that we are going 
to hand out dollars to foreign operators for demonstration plants in 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Jenkins. Dr. Fenton, it cannot be handed out from this pro- 
gram. 

The Foreign Operations Administration has received technical 
advice from the Department of Interior on proposals that have been 
made to them to build demonstration plants abroad. We have rec- 
ommended against the construction of such plants at this time, by 
anyone, because of the state of the art, which we do not think has 
been developed far enough to justify demonstration plants. 

Mr. Fenton. I would certainly go along with your thought in that 
matter. I believe 3 short years is certainly an insufficient time to 
turn things upside down, as it were, to do a satisfactory job and come 
up with fresh water out of sea water. I think we have got to be a 
little patient with a program as important as this. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Jensen. You stated that you could probably use $250,000 for 
this experimental work in the fiscal year 1956; is that correct? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes; that is possible. I do not know that we will 
need it; it is possible. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, you know that that is peanuts, compared to the 
other appropriations for things that are not nearly as important as 
this, and when I say “peanuts” I mean insofar as the amount of money 
that we are spending for such important things. 

I do not mind telling you gentlemen right now, that so far as I am 
concerned, and nobody has ever accused me of spending the American 
people’s money recklessly, I would not be at all averse to putting more 
money in this appropriation bill for this purpose. If you gentlemen, 
between now and the time we mark up this bill, come up here and say 
that you are now convinced you will need more money to carry on 
this experiment than was in the original budget request, I, for one, 
would feel better about it if you would do that. 

I am sure the members of this committee are not going to be at all 
conservative with this item because I am sure we all realize its im- 
portance. I, for one, do not want to hold back this experimental 
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work for the lack of having a few dollars available. 


As I say, 


if you 


find, before we mark up this bill, that you should have more money 
than this $400,000, I, for one, am going to recommend your testimony 


to that extent. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen; we are glad to have you come 


before us. 
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09 Equipment 5 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment-.. 


Total direct obligations. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 

Personal services. _. 

Travel ee 

Communication services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Total obligations 


Obligations by objects 


1954 actual 


387 

1 
347 
345 


$6, 223 | 


GS-9.1 


$2, 156, 379 
15, 927 
8, 926 


7,776 


2, 189, 008 | 


2, 170, 905 | 


93, 799 
7. 548 
20, 019 
3, 668 
6, 750 
5, 210 
20, 893 


6,914 | 


300 


2, 102 


2, 338, 108 


2, 338, 108 


18, 103 
1,815 
120 
623 
162 

179 
331 


21, 633 


2, 359, 741 


Analysis of expenditures 





Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Reimbursements 

Obligated balance carried forward 
Total expenditures 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations. 
Out of prior authorizations-____- 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 


$6, 224 
GS-9.0 


$2, 300, 000 
30, 300 

9, 195 

2, 400 


2, 341, 895 | 


2, 254, 595 
139, 705 

4, 645 

33, 445 
9,874 

19, 069 


41, 046 | 


32, 565 


28, 730 | 


2, 565, 500 


2, 565, 500 


100, 000 


2, 665, 500 


1955 estimate 


"$2. 669, 000 


2, 669, 000 
— 100, 000 
— 169, 000 


2, 400, 000 


, 000 


1956 estimate 


095 
705 
, 645 
33, 445 
, 874 
, 069 


1956 estimate 


$169, 000 
2, 626, 200 


2, 795, 200 
—101, 200 
— 194, 000 
2, 500, 000 


2, 400, 000 
100, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. We are very glad to have with us the Acting Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior. Do you have a general statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Armstronc. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement which 
I shall be glad to read or offer it for the record, as you wish. 


7 Mr. Kirwan. You may read it or insert it, whatever you want to 
0. 


_ Mr. Armsrrone. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will just 
insert it in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXxPpENSEs, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The operation of an integrated Office of the Solicitor for the past 6 months 
impels me to be enthusiastic in predicting its future success. Actually, the goal 
we are striving for is the centralizing of all of the legal services of the Department 
into the Office of the Solicitor but at the same time decentralizing functional and 
area responsibility to the regional solicitors in the field. I think it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that all of the lawyers are now reconciled to the 
change and have embraced it with a cooperative spirit. 

The system permits the administrative personnel of the various bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior to seek and obtain legal consultation more expeditiously 
from qualified lawyers near at hand. For instance, in years past when a contract 
had been negotiated by the National Park Service for some service in Yellowstone 
Park, the legal review of that contract had to be performed in Washington. Under 
the present system such a contract could be reviewed by lawyers either in Billings 
or Denver, depending upon the location of the administrator who had negotiated 
the contract. Another example which we trust will be one which will be a money- 
saver in the future involves the acquisition of land and examination of titles. 
Several of the bureaus in the past had lawyers on their payrolls that did nothing 
but that type of work. By consolidating the legal offices we are endeavoring to 
add the same type of work to the duties of some lawyers, thus freeing others for 
other activities. 

In order to reduce the backlog of Indian probate cases we have utilized the 
special appropristion afforded by Congress in the last session for that purpose by 
employing five new hearing examiners and a number of additional clerical employ- 
ees. We have found that one of the causes of the backlog was the lack of adequate 
secretarial assistance. We, therefore, solicited the aid of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in recruiting an additional secretary for each of the nine hearing examiners. 
If and when the five new ones have attained that degree of speed where they can 
properly utilize the services of an extra secretary, we will continue our recruiting 
program for them. I believe that a year from now we should be able to report to 
the Congress that a substantial cut has been made in the Indian probate backlog. 

Two years ago there were 225 lawyers employed by the Department. At 
present there are 196. We find that the reduction in force must be attained with 
caution in order that the requirements for legal services in the various bureaus will 
not be delayed. Actually, the burdensome duties of the staff remain the same as 
they always have been but, by the reorganization we are better utilizing the 
professional force to accomplish the same ends which a larger number performed 
in the past. 


STAFFING OF OFFICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you expect a further reduction in personnel in 
your office as a result of your reorganization? 

Mr. Armstronc. We expect a further reduction, Mr. Chairman, 
but whether we can tell what we are going to do for the coming fiscal 
year is a question. We have had so little experience to go on that we 
are moving very cautiously. We want to render as good legal service 
as we have in the past to all the bureaus under the integrated system, 
and in order to do that, we are being particularly careful about reducing 
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the force so that we will not come to the place where we would not be 
able to render the same attorney services as we have in the past. 

Two years ago, we did have 225 lawyers; at the present time we 
have 196. We have made some reduction. Beyond that point it 
remains to be seen from experience. 

Mr. Krrwan. What did you have 2 years ago? 

Mr. Armstronc. Two hundred and twenty-five. 

Mr. Krrwan. 225 and you are down to 196? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is, some 25 have come out of your office? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. How has the decentralization of the legal department 
been accepted by the bureaus and offices? 

Mr. ArmstTronG. I think without exception it has been well 
received. We have had a few little areas where there are conflicts— 
for instance, in the mailing room—but by and large, all of the bureaus 
are reconciled not to have on their payroll a member of the legal staff. 
And without exception, all of the bureaus are well served; that is, they 
have not made any objection. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you tell us how many attorneys, clerks, and 
stenographers there are in each of the Washington office divisions and 
each of the regional setups? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. Professional and nonprofessional, did you 
say? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrona@. In the immediate Office of the Solicitor there are 
3 attorneys and 3 nonattorneys. 

In the Division of Appeals, we have 16 attorneys—let me go through 
the attorneys, first, if I may. 

Mr. Kirwan. In whatever manner you wish. 

Mr. Armstrona. In the Division of Indian Affairs at the present 
time we have 12 attorneys; 

In the Division of Legislation, we have 8 attorneys; 

In the Division of Public Lands, 11 attorneys; 

In the Division of Mineral Resources, 5 attorneys; 

In the Division of Water and Power, 9 attorneys; 

In the Division of Territories, Wildlife and Parks, 11 attorneys; 

One attorney on the Cabinet Committee for Water Resources 
Policy; 

For a total of departmental attorneys, 76. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have supplied the number of attorneys. You 
can insert the rest of the information in the record. 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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COMPARATIVE WORKLOAD 


Mr. Krrwan. Can you give us for the record the workload or the 
number of cases, or any other basis for comparative purposes up to 
this year? 

Mr. Armstrona. A comparative workload would not be fair 
between this year and the last year, for the reason that last year the 
Office of the Solicitor was relatively small, because each bureau had 
its own corps of lawyers. 

We have not attempted to accumulate, therefore, the total of the 
workload from all of the bureaus as of last year, as compared with 
this year. However, we do have the workload figures for the last 
6 months. 

Mr. Krrwan. Can you get the data from your office and put it in 
the record, that would give us this comparison? 

Mr. ArmstTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. Suppose you just insert that in the record. 

Mr. Armstrone. We will be glad to do that. As a matter of fact, 
I do have it for the other years but I will supply the more complete 
figures. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Office of the Solicitor—Work repori—Departmental office 


| Pending | Received | Disposed Pending 


on 
| 
| 


July 1954_....- anae caida E cituae ‘ bool 657 | 2, 706 | 2, 435 
August 1954 beens Tap onon ; 928 | 2, 414 | 2, 218 1, 124 
September 1954 ‘a Lieto dbl 1, 124 | 2, 026 | 2, 047 1, 103 
October 1954. ___.._.--. digs wedi don a : } 1, 103 | , 608 | , 622 1, O89 
November 1954_............--.- bedursdakathewledeadd 1, 089 | , 610 | » 543 | 1, 156 
December 1954 sla Sndivasiee dee 1, 156 | , 827 , 768 1,215 


928 


6, 057 12,191 11, 633 6, 615 


Work report for the fiscal year 1954 for the legal offices of the Department of the 
Interior located at the seat of Government 


| 

| } 
| Pending my I 

| beginning | 
of fiscal 

year 


Received | Disposed | Pending at 
| during during end of 
| fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 


Bureau or Office 





| 
Office of Solicitor 51 | 11, 399 11, 493 657 
Office of Territories ‘ 2, 800 2, 827 | 3 
Bureau of Land Management § 2, 770 2, 700 | 120 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 1, 509 | 1, 508 | 3 
National Park Service | 5 1, 023 989 109 
Geological Survey | 20 | 986 986 20 
Bureau of Mines 30 | 794 803 | 21 
Fish and Wildlife Service s 30 | 567 | 580 17 





Total . , 988 | 21, 848 | 21, 886 950 
| | 





Nortre.—Records on legal work in the fiscal year 1954 were not maintained in statistical or numerical form 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs or in the Bureau of Reclamation. The volume of such work disposed of has 
been estimated, however, as follows: Bureau of Indian Affairs, 4,320; Bureau of Reclamation, 1,560. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Why do you need a further transfer of $100,000 
from other accounts in addition to the direct appropriation? 

Mr. ArmstroNnG. We have some rather technical situations. For 
instance, in the case of the Osage Indians: The Osage Tribe pays 
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into the Federal Treasury something near $45,000 a year, and for 
that they receive legal services rendered by attorneys in the field. 
That has been going on for a number of years, the exact number | 
do not know, but I think one of these gentlemen here can tell us. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has some income from the Migratory 
Bird Act and some other funds which is divided into various services 
that are performed under those particular acts. Our aliquot share, 
given to the Office of the Solicitor as a separate and distinct appro- 
priation, is included in the $100,000. 


INDIAN PROBATE CASES 


Mr. Kirwan. You had an appropriation of $100,000 this. year for 
Indian estate probate work. What have you expended up to this 
time? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if you are asking about 
the $100,000 supplemental appropriation for providing work in the 
Indian Affairs Office? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 


Mr. ArmstronGc. This year we did get a supplemental fund of 


$100,000 to work on the backlog of probate cases for Indians. And we 
have gone to work diligently on a recruitment program. We have 
hired five additional examiners. We had nine heretofore. We had to 
get all of the probate examiners. We have learned from time to time 
the areas where we were falling behind in trying to keep up with the 
probate work. We found that where they wanted examiners at a given 
office, they did not have sufficient clerical help, and we have now 
provided two clerks to each of the examiners. We have been on the 
recruitment operation trying to find clerks for all of them, and at the 
present time we have hired nine additional clerks. 

We have to acquire 17 altogether. We have been in contact with 
the civil service regional headquarters asking them for a list of eligi- 
bles. We have been in contact with attorneys in the field as well as 
the examiners to find additional secretaries and stenographers to take 
these jobs. It has been a long, drawn-out process but we have not 
been able to find competent people quickly and only within the month 
have we finally sent out the five additional probate examiners. 

We are sure that that is going to meet the needs and going to 
accomplish the mission that Congress gave us in appropriating the 
$100,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much have you spent to date on that? 

Mr. Armstrona. Well, the whole works is commingled with our 
funds with special reference to the Indians, and in that particular area 
we have to watch for service to the Osage to take care of the amount 
we get from that particular fund. 


NUMBER OF ATTORNEYS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. How many attorneys do you have in Alaska? 

Mr. Armstrona. We have five attorneys in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that is enough attorneys to cover a 
territory like Alaska? 

Mr. Armstrona. With the additional work that the Alaska Public 
Works is giving us there is a possibility that we will have to put on 
additional attorneys. We have put on 1 additional in the last 3 
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months, and we have had a second additional within the last 6 or 8 
months maybe. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am under the impression that we spent at least $50 
million too much up there on the Alaskan Railroad. 

If we had, let us say, a dozen attorneys that would have taken the 
amount of interest in that railroad that they do in the States, no 
matter whose side they were on, I do not believe that $50 million would 
have been spent. Do you see the point I have in mind? 

Mr. Armstrona. I am taking it as a compliment that the lawyers 
are trying their best to safeguard against extravagant expenditures. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they had had them up in Alaska they would never 
have let all of that $50 million be wasted up there on that couple of 
hundred miles of railroad. They have enough sidings and cars, or 
almost enough for a New York division. 

Mr. Armstrrona. There are six Alaska attorneys, because I did not 
count the attorney we have assigned to the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. Kirwan. | do not know how six attorneys can cover the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, with Juneau, Anchorage, and Valdez, and taking in 
all of Fairbanks with the size of that Territory and the size of the city. 
I mean it. I do not see how six attorneys can give the service that 
should be given up there. 

Mr. Armstronea. Well, 4 of the attorneys are stationed in Juneau, 
and the other 2 in Anchorage. 

Mr. Kirwan. In a Territory which is at least one-sixth as big as 
the United States. Fairbanks has none. There are 4 in Juneau and 
2 in Anchorage, and none in Valdez. 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. And none in many other towns and little cities up 
there. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is true. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not think you have the number of attorneys up 
there that you should have, expecially with the grants of lands and 
everything that you have. No wonder they have a backlog. The 
Secretary said here this morning that they have a backlog up there 
and rightfully so. With people trying to get land processed and 
everything, how are they going to do it? I am not trying to put the 
blame on the Department of the Interior, but I do know that we have 
lost and wasted a lot of money in Alaska. I am not forgiving myself 
for that money that was spent up there when it could have been spent 
in many, many better places in America than on the Alaska Railroad. 
One good attorney interested in his job, maybe two, for a few thousand 
dollars a year could have averted all of that. 

Mr. ArmstRoNG. Yes. 


PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. Sreminski. Are you aware of the move being made by two study 
groups, one under Mr. Hoover and the other under President Dodds, 
of Princeton, to absorb all of the legal talent in the administrative and 
executive branches of the Government and put them under the De- 
partment of Justice, so that if you, in the Interior Department, have 
a legal problem you would send it over to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Armstrong. I was not aware of that until yesterday. I read 
it in the newspaper. That is the first I heard of the suggestion. 
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Mr. Steminski. I wonder if that does not smack of the old theme in 
American politics which reads something like this: If you control the 
county prosecutor you control the county. If the Department of 
Justice controls the lawyers of America it controls the Government of 
America. 

Is that not the next step toward putting a dictatorial noose around 
our authorities? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes. 

Mr. Sreminski. Then there is another thing; you seem to say you 
use qualified lawyers wherever at hand. In doing that, would you 
not be apt to have a variable set of legal fees, depending on the fees 
of the lawyers in the areas involved? For instance, you might have 
a problem solved here in Washington, and the fee to the Department 
would be X dollars and, turning that problem over to a New York 
law firm it might be X times $100, and turning it over to someone out 
in the Middle West it might be another fee, and in the Far West it 
might be still another fee. Is there not a possibility that you would 
have disproportionate legal fees by consulting in various outside 
spheres? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir; in no case do we consult private lawyers. 
These are all employees of the Department. They have staffs in 
every State in the West, except my own. 

Mr. Sremrinski. So, you do not contemplate separating lawyers 
from your Service and going into private sources for your lawyers? 

Mr. ArmstronG. No, sir. 


REVIEW OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Steminski. You say the legal review of a contract has to be 
performed in Washington. Is it true that in the Department of the 
Interior all contracts are reviewed before they are approved by your 
headquarters? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreminski. The reason I asked that question, Mr. Chairman, 
because I understand that the Dixon-Yates contract did not go 
through channel procedure, but was reviewed and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget; to me it seems to be the first time in our 
history that the Bureau of the Budget has gone into approving con- 
tracts. The line of procedure should have been for it to go to the 
Atomic Energy Commission or some other line agency to accept it 
or pass it, but here we have the Bureau of the Budget approving a 
policy matter for the Government. I just want you to make sure that 
you have control of your Department. 

Mr. ArmstronG. I can say, without exception, that all the Bureau’s 
settlements or contracts have legal review prior to execution. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. Good. 


ATTORNEYS UNDER JURISDICTION OF THE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Jensen. Are all of the attorneys in the Department of the 
Interior under your jurisdiction now? 

Mr. Armstrona. They are now, Congressman. 

Mr. JensEN. All of them? 

Mr. ArMstrrone. I am wrong in that. The trust territories have 
a chief justice and 2 associate justices, an attorney general, and 2 
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assistants who are not administratively responsible to the Solicitor. 
They are professionally responsible but not administratively. They 
are administratively handled by the trust territories. 

Mr. JensEN. The reason I ask that question is because about 10 
years ago the Department had a very able Solicitor, Mr. White, who 
had a fine reputation as an attorney, and who had held many respon- 
sible positions. He was brought into the Department as Solicitor, 
and he appeared before our committee. We had heard rumors that 
most of the agencies in the Department were not under Mr. White; 
that they were not at all responsible to him, and they made their 
own decisions for their branch of the Department. So we asked him, 
in fact I did, how many attorneys in the Department were under his 
jurisdiction, and he said six that had to report to him and were 
responsible to him, out of, I think, one-hundred-and-fifty-some at 
that time. So, I raised a little controversy about it to see if that 
situation could not be corrected, as here was the Solicitor of a great 
Department with one-hundred-and-fifty-some attorneys in the 
Department and only six of them were accountable to the Solicitor. 
After that time, I remember, there were more attorneys put directly 
under his jurisdiction. 


SAMPLE CASE HANDLED BY THE SOLICITOR 


Now, would you give us an example of what an attorney does in one 
of your particular branches in processing a case and bringing it to 
final solution, for example, the Park Service? 

Mr. Armstrona. All right; let us take a common occurrence, that 


the administrator of the Park Service wants an interpretation of a 
certain law or a part of alaw. He submits his question to the Solicitor 
in writing, and the Solicitor, in turn, gives it to Mr. Edwards, who 
happens to be the associate in charge of Territories and national parks. 
He assigns it to a lawyer who is maybe best fitted to answer this 
particular question. Maybe this lawyer has had other experiences, 
perhaps, with the same law, or with a similar one. 

That lawyer proceeds immediately to look at former Solicitors’ 
opinions involving the same point. He goes to the library in the 
building and looks up case law on that particular law or a similar one, 
or if none exists on it he writes his opiriion in draft and sends it to Mr. 
Edwards who reads it with care. 

Mr. Jensen. Who is Mr. Edwards? 

Mr. Armstrona. He is the associate and immediate supervisor of 
the attorney who has made the brief on this particular point. 

Mr. JENSEN. Let us say that particular department. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. Edwards would confer with the lawyer and argue the points 
that he brings up in his brief pro and con, maybe suggesting another 
line of attack and sends the lawyer back for more or additional 
authorities. When it is submitted to him again it is then sent to 
Mr. Edwards who has the authority, in the case I have mentioned, 
to sign it himself and send the decision back to the administrator. 

Mr. Jensen. Then the administrator does what? 

Mr. Armstrona. He will then know the answer to his question, if 
it is or is not legal to pursue a certain course that he wants to pursue 
under this particular law. 
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Mr. Jensen. All right. Every case that comes under the juris- 
diction of your office, then, must go through those steps, generally 
speaking? 

Mr. ArmstroNG. Yes, generally speaking. 


INDIAN PROBATE CASES 


Mr. JENSEN. You mentioned a minute ago that you were trying 
to adjudicate these estates of the Indians. Is not that a big job? 

Mr. Armstronea. Terrific. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that there are thousands of Indians 
that have a one ten-thousandth part of a tract of land. Is that 
possible? 

Mr. Armstrrona. I do not know the number, Congressman, whether 
they number in the thousands that have that small an interest, but 
they number in the thousands that do have small interests. I do not 
know whether they would get down to one ten-thousandth, but it is 
a terrific job; it really is. 

Mr. JENSEN. It has gone on all of these years and their families 
have grown over the generations, and nothing has ever been done to 
work out a compromise or some kind of a deal whereby those lands 
could be deeded to a certain Indian or a certain family alone. Each 
member still has his right of ownership in small tracts of land, some of 
them amounting to only 15 or 20 acres, a great many of them; is that 
right? 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. How are you ever going to adjudicate cases of that 
kind without the Indians themselves just getting together and saying, 
“Now we realize that it is a difficult problem, and my interest is so 
much and I would be willing to take so much and call it a day.’’? 
How are you ever going to adjudicate and straighten out those cases 
where there is such multiple ownership? 

Mr. Armsrronc. Well, it becomes increasingly difficult as time 
goes on because heirs of the decedent who should be allotted the 
estate die, and their heirs then claim their subdivided share. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrona. So that it starts out like we have the classic exam- 
ple of the pony cases that were appropriated by Custer’s army in the 
Little Big Horn Battle, and we are still adjudicating pony claims. 

Mr. Jensen. I have wondered many times if it would not be possi- 
ble for a tribe of Indians who own land and other property, for the 
chief or his tribal council to get authority from the Indians which 
they represent to act for the Indians in some manner whereby they 
could get an understanding from each Indian involved that he would 
be satisfied with so much, so many dollars, or so much land, or some 
method by which you would not have to deal with every individual 
Indian, but only with the tribal council. 

Would it not be possible to work out some deal whereby the tribal 
council could get authority from its members to act as the adjudicator, 
so to speak, with the Government? I cannot see how you are ever 
going to get all of these claims adjudicated unless you can work it 
out with the tribal council by some manner or means to have them act 
as the adjudicating body to work with you. 
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Mr. Armstrona. By far the most difficult subject in the probate 
of an estate is the determination of the Indian heirship, determining 
what people get what interest. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Armstrone. I do not see how we can equitably arrive at any- 
thing by working through the tribal council that would help us to 
determine the heirs. Of course, that is what the hearing officer does. 
He calls in the tribal chief and 2 or 3 other people that know the life 
history of this particular family in order to determine the exact 
relationship that this claimant bears to the decedent. That is tough, 
but that is the only equitable way we can go about it. 

Mr. JensEN. I suppose it is. I do not think you are ever going to 
get it straightened out. The condition is getting worse every year. 
The situation is becoming worse and worse. If you put on a thousand 
lawyers and adjudicators you still would not have enough to keep it 
current. 

REVIEW OF CONTRACTS 


I was interested in Mr. Sieminski’s remarks on the Dixon-Yates 
contract. While I have not taken any particular interest in that 
except to read what I saw in the newspapers, I do know, however, 
that two contracts previous to the Dixon-Yates contract had been 
negotiated several years ago similar to that one. I am wondering if 
the Dixon-Yates contract was not handled in the customary manner. 
While there has not been much precedent for the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, customs seem to be established and followed pretty religiously, 
especially by the attorneys who always cite a case of like circumstances. 
I wonder if it is not a fact that any solicitor of any department of 
Government ever approved a contract of that nature. I do not know. 

Mr. Steminski. My inquiry, Mr. Jensen, was mostly directed at 
the control of the Department of the Interior over its own attorneys 
and its own contracts. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. I had heard, and if I am im error, I shall be the 
first to say so, that here was a line of procedure that should have been 
followed in that contract [Dixon-Yates] and its approval, that was 
not followed. I am not going into the merits of the contract, but I 
am given to understand that the customary procedures were not 
followed, that a circuitous route was followed, that the contract went 
around the Atomic Energy Commission and went for approval to the 
Bureau of the Budget which, as I understand it, states and makes 
recommendations. It does not have the power as I understand the 
Bureau, to state departmental policy without the departmental chief 
having first come forward approving it. That was the question I was 
raising, to make sure in the case of this Department, the Department 
of the Interior, that no one was waltzing it around the table, going 
over its head, such as seems to have been done in that contract. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, I do not know how the contract was 
arrived at particularly. I am going to know more about it. I think 
every Member of Congress should be interested in it, and I propose to 
find out about it. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE ACTING SOLICITOR 


Mr. Jensen. How long have you been in the Department, Mr, 
Armstrong? 

Mr. Armstronc. This coming April 30 I will have been here 2 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. Two years? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. What was your profession before that? 

Mr. Armstronc. I was a lawyer, a practicing lawyer in Rawlins, 
Wyo., for a period of 25 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. Out in the wide-open spaces? 

Mr. Armstronc. Where we do not have an attorney. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where you do not have an attorney? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is right. 

Mr. JensEN. After you left? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is the one State in the West where the De- 
partment of the Interior does not have an attorney. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you act as attorney out there for the Department? 

Mr. Armstrrona. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, you have a big job, my friend. 

Mr. Armstronc. I realize that more every day. I have a very 
competent staff that I am very proud of, though, and they give me 
most invaluable help. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Solicitor, we are glad to have had you here. 

Mr. Armstrona. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the committee. 

TRANSFER OF FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert a statement showing funds to be 
reimbursed or transferred to your office. 


Statement of funds to be reimbursed or transferred to the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Department of the Interior’ for the fiscal year 
1956 

PERMANENT AUTHORIZATIONS 


Fish and Wildlife Service: 
Migratory bird conservation account__.__..........---__-_------ $15, 600 





Total permanent authorizations.......................-..--.- 15, 600 
TRUST ACCOUNTS 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
$e CN CeNOe. i oshbor since acleacves Sucaust > eabkbouss 35, 500 


REVOLVING FUNDS 
Office of Territories: 
MEE Maes: Tevervens rend... 5a ees ac oe ee eee 17, 500 


Penn API RT a pe ee 17, 500 


WORKING FUNDS 
Bureau of Mines: 


a ee 12, 800 
Geological Survey: 
PII sii hn rey welds ad dius a alasteates eee eee 18, 600 
I a lL SN oe teat oeemoes 31, 400 
Total permanent, trust, and other funds_____.......__-------- 100, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. That is all. Thank you very much. 
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Tuespay, Fepruary 1, 1955. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONNALLY Hor Ort Act 


WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 
H. A. STEWART, DIRECTOR, OIL AND GAS DIVISION 


Amounts available for obligation 


[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





AOR OF CUI io os ecg ccdc ccs wncescesecsscsn idl $150, 000 $140, 000 $140, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.....------------- ohi.ctabiehda caste dadndsnes 3 800 
Total available for obligation. _.............--.-- eel 1 50, 000 140, 000 140, 800 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..............----.----- SOOT cdake us a 
= Sadiatianbeke 
OE CIO ibs ace ca scdetnceceknoudugecess 149, 408 140, 000 140, 800 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (41 U. S. C, 481e). 
Obligations by activities 


Enforeement of the Connally Hot Oil Act: 


Peete}. oi sia ens le eis SU. 226605 cate od As ...--. $149, 408 
PN Aa a dh ale re ope Sud a thd Gan Bee oe i iieende 140, 000 
os Wah ES wt cick in a sata te sh ie aad Bln ea ae a eee 140, 800 


Obligations by objects 








Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

} | . cess 

Total number of permanent positions_..............-.....---- 25 | 23 | 23 
Average number of all employees. -.-_.....-.-...-...-----..-.-- 24 | 23 | 23 
Number of employees at end of year_.__.----.-....-.-----..- | 23 | 23 | 23 








Average salaries and grades: 


' 
General schedule grades: 
| 














PRT tp oe ta OP cog Beh ceca Deana cenéromws $5, 694 $5, 502 | $5, 587 

Average grade. -....... eeueanereacanewans waar reel GS-8.4 | GS-8.1 GS-8.1 

Appropriated funds: 4g ; > 96% 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions Recanatiinaitie eanuias cca adichdiaindaad $136, 145 | $121, 545 $121, 535 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.__._._..-__- 472 455 465 

* ee personal Ser Vieos... . 5. 6 ...-2524.252024.- 136, 617 | 122, 000 | oul 122, 000 

es aE bibtehtecs St enldeES orn wk oh we dkgadin< dcbied ae a oben 2, 496 | 7, 000 7, 000 

03 Transportation of things .._...............---.------- 674 | 600 : 400 

O4 Communication services.................... 5.252222 1, 976 | 2, 000 1, 700 

05. Rents and utility services_.............-...-.-.--..... 646 | 660 660 

06 Printing and reproduction_______- Fit ate enna’ tee 1,912 | 1, 800 | 1, 700 

07 Other contractual services _...............-----.-.--- 1, 591 | 2, 440 | 2, 100 

08 Supplies and materials_....___.- Daa didettisck iraandaamanaee 3, 496 3, 000 | 2, 440 

GP SEINE big Mn hicidctee san aan cebutesccs. D dbiniatee 500 | 2, 000 

Total obligations from appropriated funds__-_______- 149, 408 140, 000 140, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 
09 Equipment.--_.....- ci Simetnnacinceepneccnanscatnden leecteneeensen- La nnnasagwssa 800 
NS, mee | 149, 408 | 140, 000 140, 800 
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Analysis of expenditures 
[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


ee ee ee 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








Obligated balance brought forward...........--..---.-----..- $14, 631 $10, 707 $10, 707 
Adjustment in obligations of — bes icnscunnanes eee S oo ee Caan edie meee ce 
Obligations incurred during the year_..........-....-.---..--- 149, 408 140, 000 140, 800 
166, 023 180, 707 151, 50 
I visits cntcpmna hd dain me pyeiticng tide cath ake aie os = ; 
Obligated balance carried forward..............-.-..-..---_..- —10, 707 —10, 707 —10, 707 
I viiatetinipitenniinammmninnuine 155, 316 140, 000 140, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. .......................-..-- 138, 931 131, 000 131, 000 
EEE eee 16, 385 9, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wormser, do you have a general statement? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wormser. My name is Felix Edgar Wormser. I am an 
Assistant Secretary for Mineral Resources for the Department of the 
Interior. I should like to make a brief statement, Mr. Chairman, on 
the Connally “Hot Oil” Act and its administration. Many important 
oil and gas-producing States have in force conservation laws and 
regulations to regulate production in individual fields. These are 
designed primarily to prevent waste and to stabilize production. 

Oil-producing States were successful in enforcing these laws within 
their own boundaries, but in the early thirties increasing difficulties 
were encountered in extending controls when oil and gas moved into 
interstate commerce. 

State laws and regulations were violated with impunity in many 
transactions involving interstate commerce and in 1935 the Congress 
passed the Connally Act which prohibits use of interstate-commerce 
facilities for transporting oil produced in violation of State laws. In 
addition the act strengthens efforts of producing States to encourage 
sound conservation practices. 

The history of the act over the two decades of its existence is proof 
that the original objectives of the legislation have been attained. 
Conservation programs over the period have constantly improved. 
Stabilization of production has resulted in substantial economic 
benefits, not only to producers, but to States, political subdivisions 
and particularly to school districts. 

One other important factor, from the national standpoint, has been 
the development of a valuable reserve productive capacity, which at 
the beginning of World War II was in the neighborhood of 1 million 
barrels per day. This reserve, while reduced during the period of 
full mobilization, was built up to 1 million barrels again at the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict. It has since grown to approximately 
2 million barrels. 

This reserve productive capacity gives this Nation assurance that 
no matter what sudden emergency faces the country it will have 
available a substantial domestic production of oil and gas. The 
reserve could not have accumulated without conservation practices 
enforced by the petroleum and gas producing States and reinforced 
by administration of the Connally Act. 
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It is essential that the Connally Act administration continue. 
Therefore, $140,000 should be appropriated to carry on this work in 
the next fiscal year. 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF OIL AND GAS DIVISION 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart. I am Hugh A. Stewart, Director of the Oil and Gas 
Division, Office of the Secretary, reporting directly to Secretary 
Wormser. The Department of the Interior has presented a budget 
request of $140,000 for administration of the Connally Act for the 
fiscal year 1956. 

The Connally Act is permanent legislation enacted to give Federal 
support to States which have adopted legislation for prevention of 
physical waste in oil and gas production. The act prohibits shipment 
of oil in interstate commerce produced in violation of applicable State 
law or regulation. 

The Connally Act is a small, but important, part of the procedure of 
regulated oil production or oil conservation which, in the years since 
its adoption, has worked to increase by at least one-half the recovera- 
bility of oil from the subsurface formations where nature put the oil 
for man to find and to recover. Federal support, through the Con- 
nally Act, is one of the four cornerstones of this procedure. The others 
are the State legislative and regulatory agencies, the engineering and 
scientific talent of the oil and gas industries, and the State and Federal 
judiciary. All are essential to the development and maintenance of 
adequate and sustained oil productive capacity and, working together, 
they have made it possible to meet the ever-growing civilian needs 
and to assure adequate supplies and facilities to safeguard against the 
requirements of any emergency. 

Enforcement of the Connally Act has been delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and assigned to the Oil and Gas Division, a staff 
unit in the Office of the Secretary. Enforcement is essentially a field 
activity, with the main field office of the Federal Petroleum Board at 
Kilgore, Tex., and suboffices (1 or 2 rooms with 3 or 4 employees) in 
Midland and Victoria, Tex., and Lafayette, La. The small staff as- 
signed previously to Houston has been moved to Victoria, thus bring- 
ing that field office closer to the centers of oil field activity in southeast 
‘exas, 

The field activities are carried on under administration of the Fed- 


eral Petroleum Board which consists of a chairman, member, and an 


alternate member. Under the Board are examiners or investigators, 
assigned to the several field offices. The staff in the field offices in- 
spect production activities in the oil fields situated in their respective 
jurisdictions to determine whether the production of an individual lease 
and the specific wells on it conform to the allowables prescribed by the 
State regulatory agency. Where violations are discovered, or brought 


| to the attention of the chairman, repeated inspections are made of 


the suspected lease and evidence collected to determine whether the 
evidence supports a charge of violation of the Connally Act. Hearings 
are held with testimony required under oath on cases developed by 
the Federal Petroleum Board. When the investigation has developed 
adequate evidence, the record is submitted to the Washington office of 
the Oil and Gas Division for final review. The Oil and Gas Division 
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transmits its report with recommendation for prosecution to the Office 
of the Solicitor, Department of the Interior, and the case then goes to 
the Department of Justice for determination as to whether the evidence 
substantiates prosecution and, if so, Justice forwards the case to the 
Federal district attorney in the area for prosecution in the Federal 
court. The entire procedure requires painstaking inspection and de- 
velopment of evidence first to ascertain whether the Connally Act has 
been violated and second to develop the evidence. It normally re- 
quires 2 years to develop and complete a case. Six cases have been 
successfully prosecuted so far in this fiscal year, with fines totaling 
$77,950 and one case closed by a return of a “No bill” by the grand 
jury. 

The total of fines imposed by the courts and paid this fiscal year is 
the fourth highest in the two decades of Connally Act administration. 
This was due to special attention given by the Board to completion of 
pending cases and to the serious attention given by the courts to Con- 
nally Act matters brought before them. I am sure your committee 
understands that the number or total amount of fines paid is not a 
true measure of the effectiveness of the act. The presence of the 
Board’s examiners in the many oil fields, local attention given to cases 
concluded and fines assessed, and the knowledge of Federal support 
all serve to deter the production of contraband oil and its shipment in 
interstate commerce. 

In view of the importance of this Federal contribution to conserva- 
tion of important oil and gas resources, favorable action on this request 
for an appropriation of $140,000 to administer the C onnally Act is 
respectfully requested. 

WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to insert at this point in the record the table 
on page 3 of the justifications: 


Summary of enforcement activities, Federal Petroleum Board 


} 1955 (July- 











} 1982 | = ss | tose | HES ity 

Number of fields visited_- | 541 748 | 757 295 
Number of leases visited, inspected, checked, | 

WU ae cn care : a 8,777 | 5, 351 | 8, 253 | 3, 155 
Number of field interviews_-._____- ee 753 | 680 | 1,119 | 470 
Total fines paid_ eS come ace $38, = | $70, 150 | $21, | $75, 250 
Number of cases involved________-- he Ska 9 | 5 
BONG ok iis cnn 4b gkntie sivenc ene” $169, 670 0 | $187, 000 | $150, 00 | $140, 000 


The table shows a great difference in the amount of work done in 
each of the last several years. Why is that? 

Mr. Wormser. I will ask Mr. Stewart to answer that. He is 
directly in charge of the work, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stewart. There has been a great difference in the work, Mr. 
Chairman, but that difference has been largely in the relative number 
of examiners. Our examining force has dwindled year by year. 

However, in checking on. page 3 of the justification to which you 
refer, you will notice that in 1952 , 8,777 leases were inspected, chec ked 
or caged ; in 1953, 5,351 leases; and in 1954, 8,253 leases. 
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But you will notice that in 1953 there were nine cases completed. 
This was during the period when we had a much reduced force. Nine 
cases were carried through the courts to completion. 

In the following year, fiscal 1 954, there was an increased number of 
field investigations, and only five cases completed. 

The staff, “which is ver ry small, has to take a large part of its time in 
developing the evidence for an individual case, which is, of course, a 
routine matter. 

But in presenting that case to the Federal district attorney, the 
work in connection with it while the case is in court takes up a lot of 
time of the individual expert examiners. As a result, the field work 
goes up and the cases down; the cases up and the field work down. 
That accounts largely for that variation. 

Mr. Krrwan. After you turn in your evidence who handles it, the 
Justice Department? 

Mr. Stewart. The Department of Justice. The case comes into 
Washington with the recommendation from the Federal Petroleum 
Board. My office reviews it to see that everything is complete and 
in order. 

My office sends it to the Office of the Solicitor of the Department, 
and the Solicitor’s Office checks it from the legal standpoint to be sure 
that the evidence is actually evidence. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are both of those agencies under one head, as to 
enforcement and administration? 

Mr. Srewart. They are. At one time the Connally Act enforce- 
ment was carried on under Assistant Director Edward Swanson. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, I knew him. 

Mr. Stewart. He retired. Since his time, the direct supervision, 
so far as the Washington office is concerned, is carried on directly 
under my office and through one of the production experts. 

The flow and the supervision is almost identical to what it was prior. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had only 5 violations brought to court by States 
according to this, 4 of them in Mississippi. Does that mean enforce- 
ment in the States is good or bad? 

Mr. Srewarr. Actually the States are not too greatly concerned 
with enforcing violations of the Connally Act. Over the time they 
have grown to leave that entirely to the Federal Petroleum Board 
because its enforcement has been so effective. 


REPLACEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for two car replacements. How 
many do you have now? 

Mr. Stewart. We have 13 cars at present. The reason for this 
replacement is that these examiners cover a large area. 

Mr. Kirwan. They do a lot of driving? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, and the cars have to be in shape. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that. 

Mr. Stewart. We replace them as they need to be. 

Mr. Kirwan. They outlive their usefulness and you make the 
request because they are needed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 
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Tuespay, Fesruary 1, 1955. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Ort AND Gas Diviston 


WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 

H. A. STEWART, DIRECTOR 

C. D. FENTRESS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

Cc. J. BAUER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





























Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) _........-...-|...----------- $250, 000 $250, 000 

Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defense 
production activities, Interior’’... ... ........2.<ceesenesnesee $418, 435 |---- enw nnennn|-- nnn onnennnns 
DORN is ciicdiriccccinibcsbdisbbilen Bibtarhies 418, 435 | 250, 000 250, 000 

Obligations by activities 
Coordination of oil and gas activities: 
a a I pe a Rt ae $418, 435 
shea es nas a wha a es ns a and en oe ae 250, 000 
DOO oct Kabinieine Seite eed nak cates ee ew Re ewes 250, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. _..............--------- 75 36 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.............------]-------------- 1 1 
Average number of all employees. .--_...........--.---.-------- 52 32 32 
Number of employees at end of year_..........-...--.-.------ 33 31 31 
Average salaries and grades: | . 
General schedule grades: 

PR IED otic hdd ecadnGaneah oeeowacnh cee $6, 864 $6, 941 $7, 119 
ENON...) ceunnackaheenerabucacensdsthbund GS-9.7 GS-9.6 GS-9.6 
01 Personal services: a a 
NT ONE ooo ccc ccucacwancscennccene $367, 380 $217, 838 $218, 016 
Positions other than permanent__.........-....------- 1, 252 10, 000 10, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.........-.-.---- 1, 981 962 904 
TORRE DORR BOE T I sn oie ciccmarnnndsnccscnnens 370, 613 228, 800 228, 920 
a a ae a as edn inare 10, 669 5, 000 5, 000 
CS Raa OE cn nk dccved dnnwdestbddan~axcued 60 60 60 
Ol: COmarrenGin BN WIONE. «5. nn nic ce ncn cteeesces 7, 691 5, 000 5, 000 
0 ee WINE TE. i. ooo Sivonen cevecinesnncctuuns 3, 792 4, 000 4, 000 
G7 +Obner COMPACT BOT TINES « 2.6 oon nc nin cece eck cnsne 23, 157 5, 023 5, 160 
Se: Sen en NEI. nce unbbbnsedeheetanmasepes 1, 707 1, 500 1, 500 
> ga dl aia abn Aina aoa a RILAtens 185 Nl bnvctcanewteke 
AD | EE I RIE paca on ccs ndcglvicndanecsewiaysden 561 360 360 
PERT CORI oii Sank eb bck decndenbes eis tkee 418, 435 250, 000 250, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward ____-__- oie 4 j . $10, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year__....._..-_-- acai a $250, 000 250, 000 


250, 000 260, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward __.............----------- —10, 000 — 10, 000 


Total expenditures eae 240, 000 250, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations -__._...-..-_--- nisin ee 240, 000 241, 000 
Out of prior authorization____............---- Tacadniaeas 9, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wormser, do you have a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the agencies assigned to my office is the Oil and Gas Division 
on whose behalf I am appearing before you today. I do not wish to 
take up unnecessary time of the committee in any detailed description 
of the Division or its activities. You will get this from those men 
who have the operating responsibilities. 

The Secretary of the Interior carries heavy responsibilities with 
respect to this country’s natural resources. Three of these resources 
fall under my jurisdiction. These are oil and gas, solid fuels, minerals 
and metals. The Secretary and I are greatly concerned in making 
sure that this Nation is adequately supplied with the products of 
these industries which are necessary to meet normal requirements of 
our economy and to assure sufficiency of supply to meet any emer- 
gency. Oil and gas are indispensable. 

The oil and gas industry is spendidly organized to meet any emer- 
gency which may arise. I believe that, since World War II, no small 
part of the preparedness of the oil and gas industry has been due to 
the constant attention given by the Oil and Gas Division to the oil 
and gas problems which face this country. 

This Division is not only the focal point for oil and gas matters of 
national importance, but it is the channel of communication between 
the Government and the industry through which the active coopera- 
tion of the industry is available at all times to meet important prob- 
lems. Through this cooperation, the executive and technical staff of 
the Oil and Gas Division has available to it the benefits of the in- 
dustry’s professional, economic, and scientific knowledge, its expe- 
rience, its know-how and its best judgment. 

I have been impressed with the work done by the National Petro- 
leum Council, Military Petroleum Advisory Board, Foreign Petroleum 
Supply Committee, and the Gas Industry Advisory Council. This 
cooperation has been extremely valuable to the Secretary of the 
Interior, to my office, other units of the Department, and other agencies 
of the Government. ‘These groups from industry are appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and do their work in conjunction with 
the Oil and Gas Division. 

By these means the Oil and Gas Division concentrates oil and gas 
knowledge covering every phase of oil and gas industry operations of 
every country in the world, except Russia and its satellites, through 
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its trained executive and technical staff experienced in oil and gas 
matters, covering exploration, production, reserves, refining, trans- 
portation and storage, gas transmission and distribution, programing, 
and North Atlantic Treaty Organization petroleum planning activities. 

To carry out the responsibilities vested in the Oil and Gas Division 
it requires an appropriation of $250,000. 


QUESTION OF CONSOLIDATING APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONNALLY ACT 
ENFORCEMENT WITH OIL AND GAS DIVISION 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Wormser why won’t one appropriation do for 
both of these divisions? They have the same officers and same heads, 
you might say. 

Mr. Wormser. Precisely. I have never given that serious thought, 
Mr. Chairman. At first blush it looks as though it has possibilities. 
There may be some reason for divorcing it completely. 

Mr. Kirwan. Before you come up here again, give it some thought. 
If you can, put them together. 

Mr. WormseEr. There may be some objection to it. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, at one time it was under one 
budget request. 

Several years past it was split into two sections because the Con- 
nally Act is an enforcement agency established by act of Congress. 

The Oil and Gas Division advisory functions are under the Secre- 
tary’s direction. 

For that reason either the Bureau of the Budget or the Budget 
Division considered it essential that the two be separated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Somebody did separate it? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is the type of information I seek when I ask 
those questions. It gives me the enlightenment and information I 
wanted. 

On page 15 you say one of your jobs is administering the Connally 
law. How much money is put in the budget for this function? 

Mr. Srewart. None. That is carried on as an incidental part of 
the advisory function. I devote part of my time to it and one man 
covers the rest in part time. 


RELATIONSHIP TO MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. With the exception of the function of clearing the 
tax amortization certificates, what do you do that the National 
Petroleum Council and the Office of Procurement and Production 
policies of the defense establishments do not do? 

Mr. Srewart. Under the Internal Revenue laws and the delegations 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the Oil and Gas Division reviews, 
analyzes, and makes recommendations to ODM on tax amortization 
requests of the petroleum and gas industry. 

On procurement matters of the military, we take very little part 
in their actual procurement or purchases, except to guide them with 
respect to specifications, or areas and points of shortage. 

We do, however, work very closely with the military in the analyses 
of ways and means of assuring that military demands for petroleum 
will be met and that, at the same time, the essential civilian and 
industrial demands will be provided. 
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Mr. Kirwan. The military does a pretty good job themselves of 
studying, do they not? 

Mr. Stewart. They do an excellent job except that they do not, 
and they cannot be expected to, correlate the essential civilian and 
industrial requirements with their own. They are concerned with 
their own strictly military supplies. We have to give equal concern 
to the supporting supplies of the Nation. 

Mr. Kirwan. You take them all in? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes. 


FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you give us a specific example of the need for 
some of the 115 reports and 300 committees and subcommittees of 
the National Petroleum Council mentioned on page 17 of the justi- 
fications, and tell us also how these reports are used? 

Mr.Stewart. The function of the National Petroleum Council is 
basically to give the Government information, reports and advice on 
broad problems of national concera, matters that will affect either 
the national economy or the national security. 

In compliance with that function, the Secretary, or the Assistant 
Secretary, or the Director of the Oil and Gas Division submits a 
request to the Council for studies. In the last calendar year 1954, 
we had 11 committees and subcommittees active on various requests 
made to the Council. 

I can cite some of the important studies made by that Council. 

They made a very searching and thorough analysis of the oil shale— 
mining, retorting, and utilization. They went into a great deal of 
detail and spent perhaps 2 years in the study to determine just how 
effective the Bureau of Mines work was, how it could be improved, and 
what the indicated costs were. 

That report ran into a lot of time and a lot of money. It served as 
the basis for considerable improvement in the Department’s approach 
to the shale-oil problem. 

They make periodically for us a very searching review of the 
petroleum productive capacity of the United States. 

Last summer they completed an extensive report on storage capac- 
ity of the country. This report covered data on which we had no other 
satisfactory source of information. They provided it. 

They made very extensive transportation studies. 

They prepared tanker studies for us. As of now they have made 
117 reports in reply to individual requests which have been made. 

Some of those are repetitive—every year, every 2 years, every 4 
years. 

SERVICES TO BUSINESS 


Mr. Krrwan. Do you get many requests from business, big and 
small, for the information which you have in your Gas and Oil 
Divisions? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, continually. 

Mr. Krrwan. Continually? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. We get it from business, from Members of 
Congress, from all of the agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you are to a point where you can give them the 
information they want? 
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Mr. Stewart. We are forced to be ahead of the demands for infor- 
mation. That is the reason why we have to draw on all of the pub- 
lished information, all of the normal statistical information that is 
available, and then through the expert technical staff of our own, who 
are all experienced men in the industry, we have to reach out into the 
industry to get special and up-to-the-minute information. We then 
have to project into the future. 

Our big job is trying to project into the future so that at any time 
we will have a clear-cut picture and recommendation to make to the 
Government. 

STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. I notice that your appropriation for both of those 
agencies is the same this coming year as it was last. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you use the funds appropriated last year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

oy Kirwan. And you have been able to carry on and do a good 
job? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, in the Connally Act we have used it all. 
We had asked the previous year for $10,000 more, and it was not 
allowed so we had to tailor our expenditures to just exactly what we 
have. We will spend all of it. 

In the Oil and Gas Division I have had to hold back on some of 
the staffing which I should have done in order to come under the 
appropriation limit. 

But in doing that I have resorted to the use of industry personnel 
brought in without compensation, which is permissible under the 
ee Production Act, and I have left two jobs vacant, jobs we 
nee 

I left them vacant because during this fiscal year we ran into an 
unusual expense. The end of that is not yet certain. 

Under the Executive order for security clearance we need to have 
a great many of the men who work with us from industry given a 
field check for security clearances. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask you this then: 

When you knew that did you come in with a bigger request and 
did Budget cut you back to last year? 

Mr. Srewart. We didn’t know it last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean now. What request did you make of the 
Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Stewart. Under the ceiling placed on Interior we made a 
request for only $250,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all you were able to request? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yet you knew better than anybody else, and I am 
not being sarcastic, how much money you needed? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had to take into your organization people from 
private industry? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without them you could not have carried on and 
you needed that other money? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 
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AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR SECURITY FIELD CHECKS 


Mr. Maanuson. Do these security field checks represent a con- 
siderable expense for this Division? 

Mr. Stewart. In proportion to the Division’s funds it does, because 
it would appear now that we will have to spend, in the fiscal year, in 
the neighborhood of $20,000 for these security clearance checks. 

Mr. Maanuson. These are checks being run on persons who serve 
without compensation? 

Mr. Stewart. All of the members on the staff have been checked. 
That is a relatively small number. The big expense comes in the 
necessity for clearing so many of our consultants and the members and 
committee members working under the Military Petroleum Advisory 
Board. They are always working on classified material, much of it 
top secret. 

Mr. Maanuson. Does that personnel rotate to a great extent? 
How many clearances, for instance, do you think $20,000 represents? 

Mr. Stewart. That represents in the neighborhood of 90 checks. 
In addition to that we required other clearances—other assignments 
which require only confidential clearances. 

The whole group of people we have working under the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board runs up to some 250 persons now. These 
are in addition to our own staff. 

Mr. Maanuson. What would you say is a minimum amount of 
service given to you by one of these unpaid consultants in terms of 
time? 

Mr. Stewart. In the past 7 months we have had that military 
petroleum advisory group very active, and we do not maintain such 
records on it because so much of the work is done in their own offices, 
but I imagine that each has put in at least 6 weeks and some as much 
as 24% months. 

Mr. Maanuson. This $20,000 expense includes the expense of the 
clearing of your professional staff? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. But the bulk of it is for your unpaid consultants? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. Was provision for that item made in the budget 
request for fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Stewart. No; because when the budget request for 1955 was 
submitted, along in December of 1954, we didn’t realize what we 
were up against in the necessity for obtaining these security clearances 
for the members of the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, its com- 
mittees, and their assistants. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you expect to have to make fewer clearances 
in fiscal 1956? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes; I hope so. I have every hope that we will 
get the bulk of them cleared and then have merely a continuing 
small turnover of new men who will have to be taken care of. 

That should reduce that particular item. 

Mr. Maanuson. You would expect to continue using a good 
percentage of this personnel which now has been cleared? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

I misstated that. I said in 1954 when we presented the 1955 
estimate. It was late December of 1953, and that was prior to the 
dissolution of the Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
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Mr. Macnuson. Knowing that you must anticipate this expense 
are you still unable to make provision for it in your budget request? 

Mr. Stewart. This request was set up in October of last year. At 
that time we could not even then foresee the necessity for so many. 

Mr. Maanuson. For so many consultants? 

Mr. Stewart. The need for so many of these consultants, these in- 
dustry men, who would have to be given top-secret clearance. 

Mr. Maenuson. How is this ceiling established? 

Mr. Stewart. I think I can answer that but I would rather refer 
it to Mr. Larson. 

BUDGET CEILING PROCEDURE 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Magnuson, ceilings are established each year by 
the Bureau of the Budget and sent over to the Department as a guide 
to the Department. 

The ceiling was approximately the same as it was in the prior year. 
We have to fit ail agencies within that ceiling. 

Therefore the amounts submitted in this year are approximately 
the same as last year. 

Mr. Maenuson. The Department itself has complete discretion as 
to how that fund is allocated within the Department? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir; within the ceiling allowed, except where 
specific identification is made by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Maanuson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. We take care of the continuing operations 
first, and if the ceiling is not broad enough to cover increases, activities 
are held generally at the current level. 


GAS AND OIL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I wish Mr. Stewart would bring us 
up to date on the matter of gas and oil production in the United 
States, if possible, and also the amount of oil imported into this 
country, with particular emphasis on residual oil and the amount of 
residual oil used from our domestic production. 

Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, I have here Mr. John Bauer, an 
Assistant Director dealing with these figures continuously. He might 
have a clearer explanation to make for Dr. Fenton. I want to be sure 
he gets exactly the figures he wants. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Srewart. Mr. Bauer probably can give them to him 
completely. 

Mr. Baver. Are you interested in the current situation as com- 
pared with last year? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Bauer. I have some figures, the latest figures of the American 
Petroleum Institute in front of me, which show that production in 
the 4 weeks ending January 21, 1955, for the United States averaged 
6,575,000 barrels a day. That was 335,000 barrels a day, or 5.4 
percent higher, than the same 4 weeks or equivalent to January of 
1954. 

The refinery runs in the United States averaged about 7,300,000 
barrels a day, and that in turn was 350,000 barrels a day, and 5 percent 
above January of last year. 
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Imports into the United States in this same period averaged 
1,289,000 barrels a day, and that was about 155,000 barrels a day 
sana of January of last year. 
The 1,289,000 was divided as follows: 
Crude imports, 694,000 barrels a day. 
Residual fuel imports, 596,000 barrels a day. 
Residual fuel oil was running about 74,000 barrels a day ahead of 
last year and crude oil about 82,000 barrels a di: ay ahead of last year. 
The stock situation is in fairly good balance in the United States. 
Gasoline stocks are about 1 million barrels less than they were at 
this time last year. 
Kerosene stocks are running about 2 million barrels higher. 
Distillate stocks—I am giving you weekly figures. Perhaps I will 
give you the 4 weeks which are more comparable with the others. 
Gasoline stocks in the 4 weeks changed about 11 million barrels, 
about the same change as last year. 
Kerosene stocks were down about 4.4 million barrels. 
Distillate oil stocks were off about 18 million in the last 4 weeks. 
Residual fuel-oil stocks, change in the 4 weeks, approximately 
1,140,000. 
Four major stocks situation, a change of about 12 million barrels in 
the 4 weeks this year versus 22 million last year. 
Therefore I would say it looks as though the industry situation at 
present is in fairly good shape and in good balance. 
Mr. Fenton. I wonder, Mr. C hairman, whether a table giving us 
that information can be supplied? 
Mr. Stewart. I think it can be. Insert it in the record at this 
point. 
Mr. Bauer. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Comparison current United States oil industry situation 


{Thousands barrels daily] 


| 
4 weeks ended| Change from 4 weeks 
| Jan. 21, 1955 | ended Jan. 21, 1954 





| Volume | Volume | Percent 
nn ee od aden apenigecenecestmmag ere 6, 575.3 | +335. ! 
RUE 602; od adbwnbiicah s+ icbenb ink desdangeunsseees sl 7, 309. 0 +357 
Imports: 
Crude oil cdiakcodentguicasioira kok 694. 2 | +81. 5 
Residual fuel oil___-_------ ptidonkga ak uacduaeteuadweh 595. 6 +73. § 





EE ie eibiedd 6 ase oboe < hte SRR eda bbe ines cee 1, 289.8 +155. 


Industry products stocks 


[Thousands of barrels] 


| Change Change 

| | Change | versus | versus 

| Jan. 21,1955 | versus same | 4-week per- | 4-week per- 

time 1954 iod ending iod ending 
Jan. 21, 1955 | Jan. 21, 1954 





Total gasoline , 285 +11, 363 —11, 466 
Kerosene. Aids ae tduck kaos) 26, , 95¢ —4, 400 —6, 093 
Gas oil and distillate oil_.............-...------| 5, 87 4,§ —17, 947 —25, 609 
Residual fuel oil , 9 ,8 45 —1, 141 —1,713 


Total 4 major products-_-------- himeeweadtel 338, 4 , 765 —12, 128 | —21, 949 


gource: American Petroleum Institute. 
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Mr. Fenton. You say those are stocks in reserve. I understand 
- to mean by that that the Government is stockpiling all that oil 
and gas? 

Mr. Bauer. No. These are industry stock statistics compiled by 
the American Petroleum Institute. 

Mr. Fenton. I wanted that clear. 

Mr. Bauer. These are weekly figures, a summary by the American 
Petroleum Institute. What I gave you were just the changes that 
have taken place this year over last year. 

Mr. Fenton. I wonder if the Secretary could give us some idea, an 
estimate, as to how much residual oil it takes to displace a ton of 
bituminous coal or anthracite? 

Mr. Wormser. Dr. Fenton, I do not have the figures at the tip of 
my fingers, but we can very readily insert it in the record. It has 
been developed. 

Mr. Fenton. I have heard the figures given that the amount of 
residual oil coming into this country will displace 30 million tons of 
coal. There must be a basis for that, and I would like to know how 
much residual oil it takes to displace a ton of coal produced in the 
United States. 

Mr. Wormser. That is readily ascertainable. I shall get it for 
you and, with the chairman’s permission, will insert it in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; suppose you do that. 

Mr. Fenton. I would appreciate that. 

Mr. Wormser. I will be delighted to get it for you. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The commonly used factor of barrels of residual fuel oil to tons of coal is 4 barrels 
per ton. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Fenton. I note there was quite a lot of financial assistance 
given to the oil industry. How do those people apply for financial 
assistance? I notice you say here— 

* * * and the utilization of financial incentives provided by Government to 
stimulate needed industrial expansion. 

Mr. Srewart. Under the Defense Production Act, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization was set up by the President as the arm for 
handling all mobilization problems, including the use of financial 
incentives for which the responsibility is vested in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

With respect to oil and gas, the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization delegated the responsibility to the Secretary of the 
Interior who, in turn, redelegated it to the Oil and Gas Division, as 
the successor to the Petroleum Administration for Defense. We 
continue to make the reviews, reports, and recommendations on those 
applications which industry has made to the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Those applications are referred to the Oil and Gas Division. 
We review them first to see whether they are appropriate for attention 
by us. Some of them are in the twilight zone; some of them are clearly 
for us. 

We then review them to see whether or not the goals which ODM 
had previously established for a given expansion were filled, or not. 
If it is filled, we return the application to ODM with that statement. 
If, however, there is still room in the goal, we turn the applications 
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over to the specialists on our staff who handle the particular types of 
projects, which may be a refinery, a pipeline, or storage. The special- 
ist makes a critical review of the application, determines whether the 
amounts requested or estimated, are within reason for that particular 
size of plant or facility. He segregates and analyzes the various 
items and types of expenditure set up in the application and makes 
reports according to criteria, standards, and procedures which have 
been established. Land, for example, is denied or deleted. buildings 
are given 15 percent, pipelines 25 percent, and various other items 
are recommended for percentages which were set up under the stand- 
ards approved by ODM. 

When that is completed, the specialist makes recommendation that 
a certificate should be granted, or should be denied. The case then 
goes to another office where it is carefully checked. From there, it 
goes to Assistant Director Carroll Fentress, who makes the final 
review, and then it comes to me for approval before it is sent to the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. If you have no objection, I will insert 
in the record a table on these applications. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Number of accelerated tax amortization applications referred to the Oil and Gas 
Division or its predecessor, the Petroleum Administration for Defense: 

Period: Number of applications 
July 1, 1954, through Dee. 31, 1954 155 
July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954____---- ea? SS 333 
July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1953__._....------ Fis iia 503 

Mr. Fenton. Is that based particularly on defense amortization? 

Mr. Stewart. My statement applied to accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion for defense. We have found very little need for defense loans. 
In the calendar year 1954, we only had two applications for defense 
loans referred to us. 

Mr. Fenton. You mean financial assistance. 

Mr. Stewart. Financial assistance? 

Mr. Fenton. Cash loans? 

Mr. Stewart. No; regular outright Government loans. 

Mr. Fenton. To whom were those referred, the Small Business 
Administration or who? 

Mr. Stewart. Those two particular loans were not what you call 
small business. One was for a pipeline to the west coast which we 
could not consider justified and recommended its denial. 

Mr. Fenton. What I am trying to establish is this: 

Ordinary business having to do with small business would go to 
the Small Business Administration. From whom do the gas and oil 
people get their cash loans, if any? 

Mr. Stewart. Perhaps I had better let Mr. Fentress answer that. 
We have had so few of them, that my experience with that is very 
little. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like to know from whom they get their cash 
loans, if any. 

Mr. Fentress. In answer to your question, as you pointed out 
there are two types of Government loans in existence today. For- 
merly there were three. Formerly there was the RFC type of loan 
which no longer exists, as you know. At the present time, there are 
the loans under the Defense Production Act and loans authorized 
under the Small Business Act. In answer to the question of who 
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handles them any loan requested for an oil and gas operation under 
the Defense Production Act is referred by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to us for review, analysis, and recommendation on the 
technical aspects, following which it is referred by ODM to the 
Treasury Department for review as to its banking aspects. 

If my memory serves me correctly, since the passage of the Defense 
Production Act there have been only 10 loans under that act requested 
by petroleum companies recommended for approval. Three of those 
four were storage projects for tanks to be leased to the Department of 
Defense for direct military storage. The fourth one was for a special- 
ized aviation gasoline facility for production for the military. In 
other words, we have recommended no loans except in direct support 
of military supply. 

In addition, it is my understanding—I have not checked it recently— 
that there have been a small number, a very limited number of 
small-business loans to small oil companies handled by the Small 
Business Administration directly, just as any other small-business 
loan. They would be primarily available to a small independent 
operator; for example, one distributing heating oil in a small town. 
Many of the oil companies are of larger size and their requirements 
for loans would be greater than could be handled by the Small 
Business Administration. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Fenton. I think so. You say you have a policy today of just 
giving financial assistance for Government projects? 

Mr. Fentress. That is correct. We have recommended defense 
loans only when they are for tanks to be leased to the military or to 
produce specialized products for the military. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have authority to grant to individuals? 

Mr. Fenrress. Sir, we do not have authority to grant loans to 
anyone. Wemerely recommend to the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
but we have not recommended the granting of any Defense Production 
Act money to anyone except in direct connection with the military 
effort. We have had other applications, but we recommended denial. 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR STEWART 


Mr. Stewart. I would like to submit my prepared statement for 
the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. It will be entered at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


INTRODUCTION 


I am Hugh A. Stewart, Director of the Oil and Gas Division, Department of 
the Interior. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Your committee has received a budget request from the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1956, which includes an item of $250,000 for the Oil 
and Gas Division. Enforcement of the Connally Act is covered in a separate 
item. This statement covers only the more important functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Division, and the budget request contains a detailed justification 
for the Oil and Gas Division and its various operations. 
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NEW PEAKS IN DEMAND FOR OIL AND GAS 


Petroleum and gas are recognized major elements of energy supply in our 
national economy and are indispensable in event of hostilities. Demand for oil 
and gas reached new peaks during 1954 in spite of slackening in military demand 
following the truce in Korea and a slight industrial recession in 1954 as compared 
to 1953. 

Also, demand for petroleum has increased greatly in all friendly foreign nations. 
The year-by-year rate of increase exceeds our own. As a result, the economies 
of these friendly foreign nations are becoming as dependent upon ample petroleum 
supplies as a source of energy as we are in this country. 


NATIONAL SECURITY DEPENDENCE ON PETROLEUM AND GAS SUPPLY 


Our own national security is entirely dependent upon an ample supply of 
petroleum, its products and gas to meet the military and essential civilian and 
industrial demands of the country. Our military demands are worldwide and 
must be supplied from the nearest practicable source. Security of friendly for- 
eign nations, which include our potential allies in event of war, is likewise depend- 
ent upon adequate supplies of petroleum and its products. 

Because of the great dependence of this Nation and the friendly foreign nations 
upon supplies of petroleum and gas, it is absolutely essential that this Nation 
have accurate and comprehensive information on its own industrial, civilian, and 
military requirements and those of the friendly foreign nations correlated with 
current and comprehensive information on actual and probable availability of 
supply at home and abroad. 


OGD FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Oil and Gas Division is the one Government agency which consolidates 
worldwide military, industrial, and civilian petroleum and gas requirements, both 
short term and long range. Without duplicating any of the regular st tice 
functions or activities of any Government agency or industry activity, the Oil 
and Gas Division draws on all available sources, both domestie and foreign, for 
information on actual and potential availability of petroleum and gas. 


EVALUATION AND FORECASTING 


The Division analyzes and evaluates all information, interprets actual and po- 
tential deficiencies in supply, and reaches conclusions and recommends corrective 
action to assure meeting any requirement which may arise. 

The Division informs other agencies of our Government on the petroleum and 
gas situation in order that sound information will be available for use in prepared- 
ness planning. Government agencies chiefly concerned are the National Security 
Council, Office of Defense Mobilization, the Congress, and the Departments of 
Defense and State. 

LONG-RANGE RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Oil and Gas Division (a) provides leadership in coordination of petroleum 
and gas administration and policies of this Government; (b) provides advice and 
information to any Government agency interested or concerned about petroleum 
and gas supply; (c) administers the Connally act; (d) acts as official channel of 
communication between the oil and gas industries and the Government in obtain- 
ing advice and counsel as needed, and keeps these industries informed of Govern- 
ment needs and procurement problems through established councils, boards, and 
committees; and (e) maintains contact with State oil and gas regulatory bodies. 


MOBILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Division has delegated to it those responsibilities under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 and the National Security Act of 1947 with respect to petro- 
leum and gas which are vested in the Secretary of the Interior. These include the 
continuing review and reappraisal of the mobilization base for the petroleum and 
gas industries; establishment, modification, or revision of petroleum and gas 
expansion goals for use of the Office of Defense Mobilization in overall industrial 
expansion required in the mobilization base; and utilization of financial incentives 
provided by Government to stimulate needed industrial expansion. 
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The incentive of accelerated tax amortization is widely used by defense loans 
are rarely used by the petroleum and gas industries. The petroleum and gas 
industry applications for financial assistance are referred to the Oil and Gas Divi- 
sion by the Office of Defense Mobilization for recommendations to grant or deny 
certificates of necessity. The applications cover petroleum refining facilities, 
projects for recovery and processing of natural gasoline and liquefied petroleum 
gases, oil pipelines and transportation facilities, gas transmission lines and facili- 
ties, and storage projects, including storage for the military. 


NATO 


The Oil and Gas Division supplies the United States representative on the 
Petroleum Planning Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and the Chairman of that Committee’s working group. 


STATE LIAISON 


The Division’s director serves as the Department’s official representative to the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS INDUSTRY COOPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 


In serving as the Government’s channel of communication with the petroleum 
and gas industries, the Division works through industry councils, boards, and 
committees established by the Secretary of the Interior. These are: 

The National Petroleum Council, which makes exhaustive studies, prepares 
reports, and gives advice and recommendations on broad matters of national 
interest with respect to petroleum and gas, in response to Government requests, 
made or approved by the Secretary of the Interior or the Director of the Oil and 
Gas Division. 

The Military Petroleum Advisory Board, which makes detailed studies and 
provides advice and counsel on highly classified oil and gas matters and problems 
involved in defense planning. 

The Foreign Petroleum Supply Committee, set up under a voluntary agree- 
ment pursuant to provisions of the Defense Production Act, through which 
companies having important operations abroad can cooperate with Government 
in solving petroleum supply problems. This committee, upon request of Govern- 
ment, makes detailed surveys of the petroleum situation, including petroleum 
supply and demand, in all foreign countries of the free world. Information and 
reports provided through this committee constitute the most complete, accurate, 
and up-to-date information on petroleum throughout the world. The information 
thus readily available to the Government is of extreme importance to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and is unobtainable through any other source. 

The Gas Industry Advisory Council, established by the Secretary of the Interior, 
provides information and counsel in connection with the discharge of natural 
and manufactured gas defense responsibilities delegated to the Division by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

These councils, board, and committees, in rendering service to Government, 
bring experience and counsel of outstanding leaders of the petroleum and gas 
industries and technical organizations—all at no cost to the Government. 


CONNALLY ACT ADMINISTRATION 


The Division supervises the activities of the Federal Petroleum Board in 
administering the Connally Act which assists the State oil and gas conservation 
and regulatory bodies by prohibiting interstate shipment of oil produced in 
violation of State conservation laws and orders. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it is respectfully requested that the sum of $250,000 be granted 
to support the Oil and Gas Division activities which are highly important to the 
national economy and in this Nation’s preparedness planning. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF OIL AND GAS DIVISION 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you show us an organization chart or function 
chart-which in simpler terms shows the relationship of your office to 
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all the advisory committees and boards which have something to do 
with the supply and control of gas and petroleum? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes, sir. On this chart [exhibiting], in the center, 
is the Oil and Gas Division, with a column on the left which consists 
of the sources from which we derive information. Those sources are: 
Bureau of Mines, Geological Survey, Department of Commerce, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Bureau of Census, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Business and Defense Services Administration, Department 
of State, Foreign Operations Administration, Department of Labor, 
Federal Power Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, De- 
fense Transport Administration, Department of Defense, and any 
others we expect could provide it. 

We likewise work with the State conservation agencies of the indi- 
vidual States, and with the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. We 
draw on individual representatives of foreign governments, particu- 
larly those governments that have representatives here in Washington. 

hen we have industry advisory groups appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. We have the National Petroleum Council, which 
deals with the broad petroleum and gas matters of national concern; 
the Military Petroleum Advisory Board, which deals almost exclu- 
sively with classified information which flows intermittently into 
military petroleum problems; the Foreign Petroleum Supply Com- 
mittee, functioning under a voluntary agreement, which provides us 
with very complete and accurate information on all foreign oil and 
gas matters and provides that information up to the minute; the Gas 
Industry Advisory Council, which advises us with respect to gas and 
gas problems; and then we have from time to time individual industry 
consultant groups or committees that we appoint. These people work 
with us in response to our request. 

Then we draw on the industry trade associations, technical societies, 
and executive or technical personnel of the oil and gas companies, 
allied industries, and others. 

That mass of information, part of it from the normal flow, and part 
of it from special reports prepared at our request, or the request of the 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary. The executive and technical staff 
analyzes, evaluates, and coordinates all of the information obtainable 
to provide a sound basis for the coordination of governmental plans, 
policies, and programs for oil and gas. And from that as a base, we 
prepare specialized reports or furnish detailed information required 
for the use of the Government; advise, counsel, and prepare recom- 
mendations to the Government on all oil and gas matters. Now with 
that material that we have digested—we have collected it and digested 
it, we have gone back and worked with industry to get broader and 
better or more precise information. We give advice, counsel, and 
prepare special reports and recommendations to a long list of Govern- 
ment agencies. They are shown on the right-hand side of the chart. 
In the international field the Division represents the United States 
with respect to petroleum matters of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. We are on the Petroleum Planning Committee of that Or- 
ganization and furnish the chairman of the committee’s working group 
which prepares the material for submission to the Petroleum Planning 
Committee. That committee is working completely on wartime plans. 

As part of our channel of communication, we furnish advice, 
counsel, information and assistance as appropriate to the oil and gas 
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industries, allied industry, and any other industry which needs it. 
We keep the State conservation agencies advised and maintain a 
close tie with them so that on any problem which comes up that 
affects matters within the State we can communicate with them, get 
their ideas and give them our advice. And we furnish information 
and assistance to the extent appropriate to representatives of the 
foreign governments—those men in turn help us. Over and above 
that, we furnish direct information and assistance, as appropriate, to 
the general public. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is enlightening to the committee to have this 
information. 

In other years you just came up here as the Oil and Gas Division 
and were out of here as fast as you could, but this morning you are 
giving us something that is needed. 

Mr. Stewart. Time after time we try to present what we think 
will be most helpful. We can present large, long statements—— 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not want that; but you gave us something there 
in a chart that we can see, and I want that filed with the committee. 
We can see from here who you are serving and what you are trying 
to do, very simply. 


EXAMPLE OF WORK—~—PETROLEUM WAR STUDIES 


Mr. Stewart. Mr. Chairman, we have another chart that will 
serve as an example of one particular type of work we do and how we 
go about it and the people involved. We call this a flow diagram, 
petroleum war studies, because this is one of the very important 
responsibilities we have dealing with the Department of Defense. 

All of the activities that are within this bracket [indicating] are 
classified and we can only talk about them as general matters and 
give you an explanation of the flow. 

I have repeated here on the left [indicating] the major agencies of 
the Government, industry advisory groups, and State bodies from 
which we derive information. That is similar to what is on the left 
side of the previous chart. We derive that information for use in the 
Oil and Gas Division. : 

The National Security Council calls for an overall war study and 
that request, as I understand, is split into two parts. One part goes 
directly to the military, to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who determine 
the strategic concepts; the other part goes to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to insure that all problems in mobilization will be ade- 
quately incorporated. 

The information and the request from ODM with respect to the 
oil portion of the study flows to the Oil and Gas Division. For 
simplicity, I am omitting all reference to the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretary and concentrating simply on the Division itself. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff channel the strategic concepts, out to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Those three services interpret that strategy in terms 
of petroleum requirements. They channel their requirements into 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and 
Logistics and then they go to the Petroleum Logistics Division. The 
Petroleum Logistics Division pulls together all of these military 
requirements, analyzes them, does any other staff work necessary 
with respect to them, and then transmits those combined military 
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requirements to the Oil and Gas Division. The Oil and Gas Division, 
from its own knowledge or that obtained from its own sources, sends 
back to Defense reports, advice, guidance, or any other assistance we 
can give them. There is a constant flow of information between the 
Petroleum Logistics Division and the Oil and Gas Division, the former 
concentrating on military purely; the latter coordinating the civilian 
and industrial requirements with the military requirements. And 
since petroleum requirements for the military are worldwide, the 
petroleum requirements we must consider are also worldwide. 

On some major war problems, the Petroleum Logistics Division and 
the Oil and Gas Division submit a joint request to the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board. That Board is made up of 24 members 
and over 250 persons are serving on its committees and staff. These 
are technical experts of the United States on oil and gas. They 
furnish the expert assistance for concentrated study of the problems 
as presented for study jointly by the Petroleum Logistics Division of 
Defense and the Oil and Gas Division. 

Their first problem, of course, is to resolve the capability of the 
industry at home and abroad to supply the quantity and type of 
materials that the military will need and at the place the military say 
they want it and under any strategic concepts or assumptions that 
the military lay down; but they also have to incorporate the essential 
civilian and necessary industrial supply, in order to have a properly 
rounded out total. 

These reports prepared by the Military Petroleum Advisory Board 
then flow back to the Oil and Gas Division and back to the Petroleum 
Logistics Division. They review them. Again there is consultation 
back and forth between the military and ourselves. And as a result 
of the studies and reviews, the Petroleum Logistics Division makes 
its reports to the Office of Defense Mobilization as necessary. The 
Petroleum Logistics Division joins the Oil and Gas Division in joint 
reports to ODM. The Oil and Gas Division also makes special 
reports to ODM. ODM consolidates the material and eventually 
makes its recommendations to the National Security Council. 

That, in brief, is a picture of how we go about carrying on some 
of this work. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have a very good and big job to do, and you 
are doing a very good job on it, 1 would say, with the amount of 
money allowed to you. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will just have to keep track of the agencies you 
do business with. 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, Orrice oF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES 

JOHN LIEBERT, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
MINERAL RESOURCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred), 1956__........----- $300, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Coordination of minerals mobilization, 1956_...........-.----.----. $300, 000 


Obligations by objects 

















! 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
ren ne OC EN ss awk chankemestesbslieaelsbniaksinade bums 37 
Full-time equivennt of a other positions......... 2. cf eee eee cc econ 3 
ERED ON aT UI OUS 6 ii5i5 eo 5 denen cb cn chpedowiok na linodewsbisabébhoxesbsucannac’ 30 
eee eee 37 
as —| —— _ = 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
NORRIE CORE soo cpt sc sn cd nie een 1c aoe $7,112 





SEE, Did os Gnd Sckepaaesann edgy <inbatne = hanewen ge eeiats tes eines aoe GS-10.6 


01 Personal services: 
Pe OS... ok enna wane wanctducame a asta decade hint inner atacainate giro ioe $188, 000 


























Positions other than permanent___-_- 30, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 000 
Total personal servioes.........-....----...-..--.-.- a i as i a Ie bale 219, 000 
ee as ee er hee eee cater caipenuralhbasgouniew sina ick aens easel 54, 000 
Oe | I IES Sassi do Soo nceraniie an 0b cba na eeedccisacusal ecdaahatatendl 500 
Ig SI ie ae eS a a ns ee a 4, 500 
GS: Peete GE POPPUUMONIEM . ooo ceed nck sig ntsiatin olin dckGclela Nec tollaiek-y chew arent 12, 000 
07 Other contractual services... .......---- dp ntittiddphie oatateraieee A an cgiiedliiecadl enna oume nested | 4, 000 
et Sey RENEE IEE. cnc nooo andeecnannncansaneninclanee essa dbaees eR ee 2, 000 
i I cock. a ticks weed cn Sbdscndedsan tae bbebeabade Soke leabwadspsebaus 4, 000 
OUsiis teinet so 2 ts is cnt Sete tera ik chan |o-sneeeeeeee2 300, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
| 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 
Obligations incurred during the year_..-......---....--------- snip deiesicah ane | ean eae ; | $300, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward_.......-..----..------------ esiiiucce dae’ ayer or —15, 000 
Total expenditures (out of current authorizations) - -..-- rea ara fi dousdedeaingts 285, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement for us, Mr. Wormser? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wormser. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The budget request of the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year 1956 includes an item of $300,000 for the establishment and 
operation of a new organization unit, the Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation. This office will function under my immediate supervision 
and will be immediately responsible for discharging the duties which 
have been assigned to the Department for minerals and metals mobili- 
zation planning. The budget justification sets forth in detail the 
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nature of work to be performed and the manner in which it will be 
carried out. This brief statement furnishes background information 
concerning significant developments leading to the creation of this 
new unit. 

Without minerals and metals this country cannot maintain an 
active economy nor adequate defense. These materials are indis- 
pensable to our welfare and to our security. Despite this obvious 
fact, shortages of strategic mineral items have bottlenecked our 
efforts during every emergency. The President is determined that 
this shall not happen again. 

During October 1953, the President appointed a Cabinet Committee 
to examine problems relating to the production and utilization of 
minerals and metals and to make recommendations for policies in 
this field. This Committee consisted of the Secretary of the Interior, 
as Chairman, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. The final report 
of the Committee was presented to the President on November 30, 
1954, and was approved following discussions with the full Cabinet. 

Certain recommendations of the Cabinet Committee called for 
action to build and maintain the minerals strength needed to meet any 
future military crisis. As an imperative first requirement, the Com- 
mittee stated that steps should be taken to reduce the risk that in- 
evitably accompanies dependence upen mineral supplies from areas 
hard to reach in time of war. In this connection it took a long hard 
look at the status and progress of mobilization planning and the stock- 
pile of strategic materials. It was found that the mobilization activi- 
ties relating to minerals had been reduced to a bare skeleton basis and 
divided among several agencies. The Committee, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Office of Defense Mobilization review with the De- 
partments of Interior and Commerce, and other agencies concerned, 
the things which needed to be done to build and maintain a sound 
minerals mobilization base, and that delegations of authority be issued 
to assure full coverage of these important functions. Subsequently, 
the ODM assigned responsibility for a major portion of this task to 
the Department of the Interior. 

The Cabinet committee, of course, did not attempt to analyze and 
solve the maze of complex problems that surrounds the production, 
flow in trade, and utilization of every mineral and metal. As it ran 
down the long list of strategic materials, it became obvious that a 
single pattern of action would seldom fit any two commodities. In 
certain instances the establishment of a sound mobilization base might 
require an expanded stockpile. In other cases the most practicable 
way of accomplishing the mobilization objective might clearly be that 
of establishing and maintaining a safe level of domestic production. 
Generally, some combination of these and other alternatives would be 
involved. In any event, policies and programs must be tailored to 
meet the peculiar factors within each situation. Furthermore, 
individual commodity programs must be periodically evaluated if they 
are to remain realistic, due to the dynamic nature of the minerals 
economy. 

This is a big and continuing job. It involves the preparation and 
constant revision of domestic and worldwide supply-demand studies 
for each mineral and metal, both for peacetime and for potential war- 
time conditions. At this juncture I should like to make it clear that 
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the staff envisioned in this estimate for the Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation cannot hope to do the entire job, particularly with respect to the 
collection and compilation of basic data on every phase of minerals 
production. Most of this information will continue to flow from the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, which are the principal 
technical agencies within the minerals field. The Office of Minerals 
Mobilization will provide staff guidance to work at the bureau level 
and will assume the responsibility for preparation of alternative plans 
of action for reaching mobilization objectives. 

In developing mobilization plans the Office will establish and main- 
tain liaison with other agencies of the Federal Government and will 
be a principal source of advice and assistance to those agencies, par- 
ticularly to ODM, on minerals matters. The Office will also repre- 
sent the principal point of contact with the minerals industries. I 
might say that little can be accomplished without close industry co- 
operation, and plans are being developed for enlisting this assistance. 
You will note that this estimate makes provision for the employment 
of industry consultants and for expenses incurred in utilizing industry 
advisory groups. 

The proposed staffing of the new Office is conservative in light of 
the important responsibilities to be carried out. However, a small 
group of highly qualified experts can function effectively as a team, 
and can provide the required leadership in marshaling and coordinating 
the efforts of others within the expansive minerals mobilization field. 

This merely highlights the area of work to be covered by the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization. We are prepared and will be glad to go 
into whatever detail you may wish in describing the functions to be 
performed. However, I should like to say that the form of organiza- 
tion presented in the written justification should be considered as 
tentative. It represents our best thinking at this time, but minor 
changes probably will be incorporated as we move along and are able 
. — more precisely the plan of organization best suited to 
the task. 


QUESTION OF CONSOLIDATION WITH DEFENSE MINERALS 
EXPLORATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Krrwan. Can you tell me, Mr. Wormser, why this Office and 
the Defense Minerals Exploration Administration cannot be con- 
solidated? 

Mr. Wormser. The Defense Minerals Administration has an en- 
tirely different function. The Defense Minerals Administration is 
designed to provide financial assistance for prospectors, small enter- 
prises, and so forth, that are looking toward the development of more 
mineral resources. It really has a different function than actually 
preparing for mobilization, or war emergency that is envisioned for the 
Office of Minerals Mobilization. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. Nevertheless, you could both 
work hand in hand. I think Mr. Cannon, in the reorganization of this 
committee, has done a good job. Down through the years, I did not 
know why reclamation was in one agency and civil functions in another. 
They both did construction work and it was coming up under two 
different committees. 

The work is a little different, but it is minerals. 
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Mr. Wormser. That is true, but it is different. 

Mr. Kirwan. Oh, yes; one is a lending agency; nevertheless it is 
minerals. 

Mr. WormseEr. I would like to give that some thought and explore it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would. It is minerals; whether you are 
getting ready for mobilization, lending, or whatever it is; it is all 
minerals. 

Mr. Wormser. Precisely; it is all related to minerals. 


PRESENT STATUS OF OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Krrwan. Will you make a reduction in the Bureau of Mines or 
Geological Survey because of the establishment of this Office? 

Mr. Wormser. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They cannot be touched? 

Mr. Wormser. They cannot be touched. 

Mr. Krrwan. Your press release of January 14, 1955, indicates the 
Office is now being established. If that is right, how is it being 
financed this year? 

Mr. Wormser. We are scratching the bottom of the barrel, you 
might say, and taking services from the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey and funds from my own office merely to provide for 
one prospective director for this new Office because of the urgency of 
this matter and the desire, particularly in the critical period in which 
we are now, not to lose time before June 30, so as to be prepared to 
function. 

Mr. Kirwan. When we appropriate for those other agencies for 
certain purposes, do you think it is fair to take it away from them? 

Mr. Wormser. I see no other way of functioning without waiting 
until June 30 and, after all, we are attempting to draw on the facilities 
both of the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. I felt that 
by this particular method of operating the minerals-mobilization 
activity, particularly in Interior, we could depend on these existing 
agencies; therefore, there would not be any duplicating of activities. 
I want to avoid all waste. So we are drawing on the skills and expert 
knowledge of those two Bureaus. 


FUNCTIONS UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. This Office will carry out the functions authorized 
by the Defense Production Act of 1950. How have those functions 
been performed up to this time? 

Mr. Wormser. As a matter of fact, up to now, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has been referring the minerals questions, in which it is 
deeply interested, to the Interior Department. We have done the 
best we can to help them. This would formalize it and enable us to 
render more detailed information. 

Mr. Kirwan. Those questions would now come directly to this 
agency? 

Mr. Wormser. Would now come directly to this Office. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why it is being set up. 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Does this parallel the Oil and Gas Division? 
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Mr. Wormsser. That is an excellent parallel. As a matter of fact, 
it is my hope that in the course of time this Office of Minerals Mobili- 
zation will serve the other areas—copper, lead, zinc, and the whole 
gamut of minerals—just as the Oil and Gas Division does in the 
highly important petroleum and gas activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are trying to be careful that we do not set up 
agencies where one is already established, and maybe if they were all 
budgeted under one head we would be better off. 

Mr. Wormser. I share that thought, too, and that is the kind of 
duplication we want to avoid. 

Mr. Kirwan. I again say that Mr. Cannon did a pretty good job 
in putting a lot of things in committees where they should be. 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Maenuson. I notice in your statement you say you contem- 
plate in this Office the employment of industry consultants and the 
utilization of industry and advisory groups. This will be done in 
much the same manner as in the Oil and Gas Division? 

Mr. Wormser. It has worked out so successfully in the Oil and 
Gas Division that it is my hope we can develop something like that in 
the minerals field. I also have in mind the fact there is much informa- 
tion the Government needs that those industries possess and that we 
must find some way of getting it without duplicating their facilities 
and personnel. I think one way to do it is through the use of these 
advisory groups. 

Mr. Maenuson. Obviously you are up against the necessity of 
spending considerable money for field checks of industry consultants; 
is that right? 

Mr. Wormser. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is this a less sensitive field? 

Mr. Wormser. You mean security checks. When you referred to 
field checks, I thought you meant in regard to information they are 
giving to us. You mean security checks. 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes. 

Mr. Wormser. Oh, yes, definitely; I agree with you. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are you allowing for that expense in this $300,000 
request? 

Mr. Wormser. I will ask Mr. Liebert to respond to that. 

Mr. Lirsert. Specifically, no, because we cannot tell at this time 
exactly what committees and how many, or how many people we can 
utilize. This is a growing function. We will have to grow into the 
kind of industry cooperation that the Oil and Gas Division now has. 

If I might explain for a minute the reason. There formerly were, 
during the Korean emergency, advisory committees utilized by the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency, which had a number of the 
functions which are now redelegated to Interior. DMPA effectively 
used industry advisory committees for information as to reserves, 
resources, probable sources and availability of raw materials. We 
would like to use this same approach, in perhaps a little different man- 
ner, as a way of getting information which industry has, which the 
Government could never pay for, even if it could secure it. We have 
to grow into the use of these advisory committees and in this particular 
the amount of money shown in the administrative organization chart 
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must be considered as purely tentative. We hope to be able to do a 
good job in this year in getting organized; then we will have to take 
another look at whether we are doing an effective job and whether the 
way we are doing it is the best way. To commence operating, we 
are drawing a great deal upon the knowledge of individuals who have 
been working in this field, and are putting together a lot of functions 
that have been dispersed through various agencies. There has been a 
consolidation of some of the responsibilities delegated under the 
Defense Production Act which formerly were held in part by NPA, 
DPA, Munitions Board, DMPA and ODM. It is capsulizing, in the 
Department of the Interior the minerals responsibilities in anticipa- 
tion that the greatest effective use of Government facilities can be 
made. * 
SECURITY CHECKS ON CONSULTANTS FROM INDUSTRY 


Mr. Maanuson. It was true in the case of the Oil and Gas Division, 
and I think we are going to have the same problem here. In the other 
agency out of a $250,000 budget, they were using about $20,000 for 
security checks on voluntary consultants, mostly from industry, I 
presume, which seems to be a disproportionate amount. If it is 
necessary to spend that much each year in the case of the Oil and Gas 
Division, the assumption would be that you would not have to spend 
that much in succeeding years, but there is no assurance of that. 

Should there be a 100 percent turnover in personnel, you would 
expect to spend $20,000 again on it. 

I presume that you consider the use of these industry consultants 
indispensable, aly superior to, say, hiring a couple of first-class 
engineers to collect the information; is that right? 

r. WorMseER. Yes, sir; because in the first place these individual 
consultants will not have the required information. 

Mr. Maanvuson. That is what I was thinking, the fields are so 
diverse that 1 or 2 men cannot possibly cover them. 

Mr. Wormser. Yes, sir; that is correct; 1 or 2 men cannot possibly 
cover the field. 

We have to rely on industry, I think, to get the necessary informa- 
tion which we need to make our mobilization decisions, and there is 
no escape from it. 

Mr. Maanuson. I am just curious in regard to this security angle, 
and I am certainly not minimizing the necessity for the security checks 
in the sensitive fields. What is the reaction of a man who volunteers 
and wants to serve, and then is subjected to searching scrutiny of 
his private life and character and habits and reputation? 

Mr. Wormser. In that, of course, I think you will find, sir, that 
quite a few of these men have already been cleared because of the 
fact that we have been in an emergency period for so long and a good 
many of them have been called upon from time to time to advise or 
help various boards or agencies. 

I dare say that quite a few of them have already been cleared. 

Mr. Maenuson. Do you ever have anyone to say: ‘Well, if I had 
to be run through this sort of check, I prefer not to serve’’? 

Mr. Wormssr. We have never had any such experience; no, sir. 
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FORMER EMERGENCY DEFENSE AGENCIES IN THE MINERAL FIELD 


Mr. Magnuson. Was there not formerly some such defense emer- 
gency setup in the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Wormser. There have been several. They go back to the 
year, I believe, starting with the National Securities Resources 
Board. I believe that is the name of the original one. 

We had the Munitions Board, skirting part of the area of this 
mobilization program; then we had the Defense Minerals Procure- 
ment Administration, and, I dare say, others. 

Perhaps, Mr. Liebert can recall some others? 

Mr. Lizpert. Yes; there have been many, sir. The National 
Securities Resources Board, as you know, started out many years 
ago, before the Korean emergency, in an attempt to pull together the 
results of the experience in the minerals field in World War II, and 
to make some general basic planning to prevent having to be faced 
with very difficult situations in the minerals area in another emergency. 

Mr. Maenuson. The National Securities Resources Board was 
abolished several years ago; was it not? 

Mr. Liepert. It lost its effectiveness, shall we say, back in 1950, 
with the advent of the Defense Mobilization Act. 

It was a planning and policy agency. It had the authority to do 
many things in this area but it lacked appropriations for aggressive 
stockpiling, and when the Emergency Procurement Service of the 
General Services Administration was formed, it is my understanding, 
although I was not with the Government at that time, that the EPS 
took over a lot of the functions in an aggressive manner of buying the 
materials on the advice of the National Security Resources Board 
programs, but with the Defense Production Act, this authority was 
put in the Office of the Defense Mobilizer as the one focal point of 
defense-management functions, and he in turn redelegated the execu- 
tive actions under these functions to various agencies. You had in 
the Department of the Interior, in answer to a previous question, 
first, the Defense Minerals Administration which was set up along 
with the Petroleum Administration for Defense, and other admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did it have a stockpiling function? 

Mr. Ligesert. No, sir; it did not. It was an organization which 
was to develop and carry out plans for expansion of production of 
minerals and metals immediately needed for the Korean emergency 
and for which the stockpile was deficient, and to advise the stock- 
piling procurement people as to the best areas in which to go to obtain 
these strategic materials. 

Mr. Maenuson. Would that now be a function of this new office? 

Mr. Lizsert. Yes, sir; that would be a function of this new office. 
Back in 1951, the functions of the Defense Minerals Administration 
were split by Executive order, and some were taken out of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and put in a newly created agency, the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

That left, in the Department of the Interior, only the exploration 
functions which are now represented by the Defense Minerals Explora- 
tion Administration. So, there has reposed in the Department of the 
Interior until recently only the functions of the Defense Minerals 
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Exploration Administration. However technical people of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey have continued to serve on 
technical committees. The Department of the Interior has not had 
the responsibility, nor the authority, to pull the entire minerals area 
together and to make a plan of its own devising. 

This is a function which the Cabinet committee desired to be per- 
formed, and recommended that it be placed in the Department of the 
Interior as the one agency which had its hands on most of the infor- 
mation, and had available to it through industry contacts the greatest 
facilities. It was deemed the most effective place to put this function. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEFENSE MINERALS EXPLORATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND THE OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Maanuson. Can you define, perhaps, a little more clearly the 
difference between the functions of the Defense Minerals Exploration 
Administration and this proposed Office of Minerals Mobilization? 

Mr. Lirsert. Yes, sir; I will try to do so. 

The Defense Minerals Exploration Administration carries out one 
function, and one function only. It gives assistance to individual 
miners in seeking out new sources of raw material supply by explora- 
tion only. 

Mr. Maanuson. That is, in its most narrow sense? 

Mr. Ligserr. Yes, sir. They do that, and make certain recom- 
mendations. 

To give you an illustration, a mineowner or a lessee of a potential 
mining property who lacks sufficient funds to carry on aggressive 
exploration, may come to the Defense Minerals Exploration Admin- 
istration with a plan in which he says he would like to explore for 
minerals in a particular area of his property. He would suggest the 
method by which he would like to explore; such as to sink 50 diamond 
drill holes in a certain pattern in this area. He would estimate the 
cost per foot for so many holes of a certain depth. He would make 
an application for a contract with the Government to carry out that 
exploration. 

The Defense Minerals Exploration Agency would scrutinize the 
program which he had laid out, and they would refer it to a field 
team, composed of members of the Geological Survey, and the Bureau 
of Mines in the field, who would go out and look at the property, and 
determine whether it was a feasible thing to do, and whether there was 
a probability of finding minerals in this particular area. 

In other words, the field team would make recommendation on the 
feasibility of this property to DMEA. Based upon the recommenda- 
tion of the field team, the Administration would then sit down with 
the applicant and negotate a contract with him to do this certain 
specific job. 

A contract requires financial participation by the lessee, or the 
miner, and the Government, in all cases. In most cases it is a 50-50 
deal whereby the Government will put up half of the money, and the 
contractor agrees that he will put up his half of the money to do 
this specific job, and this specific job only. 

The miner, then, proceeds to do the work, and each month he sub- 
mits a report ‘of what he has done during that ‘month; how much money 
has been expended. Only after that report has come in and the list 
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of his expenditures studied, does the Government send him, very 
speedily, a check for its 50 percent of the deal, which serves to continue 
the project. 

Periodically, during the continuation of the project, if it be one of 
any size, field teams go out and make a check to determine whether the 
work is actually being done, and whether the work which has been 
done indicates that the project should continue. 

Mr. Maanuson. I think that pretty well defines the function of the 
Defense Minerals.Agency. 

Now, will you go to the new agency and give us a rundown of its 
proposed functions? 

Mr. Liesert. In the new delegation you have the bringing in of 
the entire minerals problem into one organization, to make a program 
for expansion of domestic sources of minerals, together with recom- 
mendations as to how the program of expansion should be carried out. 
The new office also evaluates and assembles data on the entire pro- 
ductive capacity of the United States and availability to the United 
States of a specific mineral, so that you can gage whether or not it is 
feasible to tell the military that it is possible to get enough of a par- 
ticular metal for a particular purpose by a given date. 

It takes the mass of information which the military and civilian 
agencies provide over the year, and attempts to digest it in conjunction 
with the other agencies of the Government, so that a logical plan 
may be made as to the availability of these strategic minerals, and 
whether or not it is evident that on a continuing basis there will not 
be enough production; it advises on the extent of the stockpiling which 
should be done, to cover any deficiencies. 

It has the terrific job of attempting to coordinate at one focal point 
the problems of the supply for all minerals which is being done by the 
Oil and Gas Division with respect to petroleum. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MINERALS PLANNING FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Maaenvuson. Did not this committee and Congress abolish an 
identical function at one time of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Lizsert. No, sir; not that I recall. This agency, or office, 
will carry out the responsibilities which have been passed to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to do the entire job in the minerals planning 
area. 

ODM simply passed those functions over to the Department of the 
Interior by a delegation. 

The total responsibility to do this job reposes, basically, in the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, which has passed those functions over to the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Maenuson. I think any committee would want to explore 
thoroughly any proposal to add another office to our bureaucracy. 

As I understand it, this proposal comes not from the Department of 
the Interior in the first instance, but from a Cabinet committee; is 
that right? 

Mr. Liepert. Yes, sir; from a Cabinet committee. 

Mr. Maanuson. Would you tell us again who makes up this Cabinet 
committee? 

Mr. Wormser. Mr. Magnuson, it comprises the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, as chairman; the Secretary of State; the 
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Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. In addition, there are two advisory members, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

FUNDING OF AGENCY 


Mr. Maenvson. I gather that since you are not fixed in your 
judgment as to the form of organization, that it well could be that 
you will require a considerably greater amount of money, perhaps, 
in future years, as you get a clearer picture of your needs and expenses 
involved? 

Mr. Wormser. We hope not. We are going to try to keep it on as 
economic a basis as possible by using the facilities of existing agencies, 
like the Bureau of Mines, or the Geological Survey, or the Department 
of Commerce, or other agencies, but it may be that the job is so large 
that we will have to ask Congress for more funds. We are gradually 
working our way into this job. 

So, we have no fixed approach. 


AUTHORITY FOR ESTABLISHING OFFICE 


Mr. Maenvuson. Our chairman brought out that you are going 
ahead with the formation of this office in apparent anticipation of 
approval of appropriations for the next year. 1 presume this is within 
the authority of the Department? 

Mr. WormseEnr. I believe it is. 

Mr. Maenuson. You feel it is within the authority of the Depart- 
ment to establish the functions of that office; is that right? 

Mr. WormseEr. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Macnuson. If you can find the funds within your budget, you 
are free to do that? 

Mr. Lirsert. Yes, sir. Under the Defense Mobilization Order, 
1-13, the subject of which is ‘“‘Assignment of Defense Mobilization 
Responsibilities to the United States Department of the Interior,’ 
these functions were passed over to the Department by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. In the Executive order supporting it, it is 
stated that the Secretary of the Department of the Interior shall be 
given this whole gamut of new functions which the Secretary should 
perform under the Defense Production Act. 

It is a completely new responsibility, and a very large one, which 
in its full sense has never before reposed in any agency of the Govern- 
ment as a delegate agency. 


MINERAL RESERVES 


Mr. Steminski. When this becomes established, would one of your 
missions be to advise on the state or percentage of known reserves on 
hand in the various metals? 

Mr. Wormser. That has an important bearing on every mineral 
picture; yes, sir. 

Mr. Siteminski. For example, a disturbing factor to me is the report 
that after 1941, to 1945, we exhausted 50 percent of our known reserves 
in lead and zinc, and the conclusion could be drawn from that that we 
are in a@ very dangerous position. 
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To illustrate it: In Italy, for example, in the days when that penin- 
sula was at the height of its power, shipping was the key to wealth, and 
all the trees on the southern part of Italy were being chopped down, 
one by one, and today it stands naked and its soil has suffered, and 
everything else has suffered. No one at that time seems to have had 
the approach to resource conservation and evaluation that you seem 
to be taking now. Perhaps, if they had, they would have considered 
the situation in Italy then, and its possible effect on the future pros- 
perity of the peninsula. 

You, presumably, by issuing such a statement, would set up a 
weather vane or sort of a warning to us that we have to start exploring 
elsewhere if depletion falls below certain desirable levels? 

Mr. WormseEr. Yes, sir; it all has to be taken into consideration. 
It is a question which opens the door wide to every aspect of the 
problem with which we have to deal, and it is very interesting, because 
what you might consider a reserve today in the light of our current 
market, may not be a reserve tomorrow when you have an entirely 
different market. 

It depends in the future upon metal prices. 

Mr. Sreminski. It depends, also, on the state of research and 
development? 

Mr. WormseEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminski. Do you have an observer on the ship which is now 
in the Antarctic? 

Mr. Wormser. I think we have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. I am told that there are great possibilities of metal 
reserves in the Antarctic. If we find through some approach that 
there are metals that we could use in the future, would it be your plan 
or within your jurisdiction to claim some of that territory? 

Mr. WormseEr. I suppose that is a problem which the State Depart- 
ment would have to deal with first. I presume we would be drawn 
in to advise on the mineral possibilities of any discovery which might 
be made. 

Mr. Sreminsktr. I think of the possibility that in the event this 
country was cut off from access to South America and Africa, we 
would then have, presumably, 2 or 3 approaches to our mineral needs 
for survival; one would be to the mineral wealth in the Antarctic; the 
other would be to the wealth in Canada; another, if an atom blast 
could melt its snows, to Siberia, and that area. 

I think this agency has a great possibility of service to the country, 
and I wish you well in it. However, it might also serve as a valuable 
chart to an enemy anxious to strike us down when they know our 
reserves become incapable of assisting us in an all-out war. 

Mr. Wormsser. Thank you, sir. 


NEED FOR PROPOSED OFFICE 


Mr. Fenton. I wish to congratulate the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and the Assistant Secretary for their forward-looking 
approach to this matter. I certainly think it does parallel the Oil 
and Gas Division very much, and I think, from our past experience, 
as you very ably pointed out in the justifications, that the plight in 
which we found ourselves a number of times, would be enough justi- 
fication for this new bureau, if you wish to call it that. I think it is 
very necessary. 
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Certainly, the Oil and Gas Division has given a great service to the 
Nation. If the same spirit goes into the work of this new Office of 
Minerals Mobilization, it will be well worth the money we put into it. 

I think the subject matter has been gone into pretty much in detail, 
as far as your authority for formulating this new Office is concerned 
and there is ample justification and authority in the basic act of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Wormser. Well, I have left that legal question to our experts 
in the Department, Mr. Fenton. I proceeded on the assumption that 
we have the necessary authority, whether it stems from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the Defense Act of 1950. I am not prepared 
to say in that regard, but I felt right along that we were thoroughly 
warranted in going ahead. 

Mr. Fenton. Since the Department of the Interior is charged with 
the conservation and utilization of our mineral resources, I do not 
think there is too much of a question along that line. 

Mr. Norreuu. We thank you gentlemen for your assistance. 

Mr. Wormser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; we enjoyed it. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 1, 1955. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
WITNESSES 


ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGE- 
MENT 

EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM G. GUERNSEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

DEPUE FALCK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

EARL J. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _ _- | $11, 483, 000 $11, 913, 000 $13, 400, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expe nse: By ;, Office of the Solicitor, | 
Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465. : ies , — 233, 100 |_- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 11, 483,000 | 11, 679, 900 | 1 3, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources-_-__- sie 128, 966 | 118, 400 120, 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts----..-_._._----- a 128, 188 37, 800 | 40, 000 


Total available for obligation 11,740,154 | 11, 836, 100 13, 560, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-__.._......---_----- —104, 388 |__--- 


Obligations incurred 11, 635, 7¢ 766 11, 836, 100 | 13, 560, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
Solicitor, Interior’ —216, 035 


A a i alates ne 11, 419, 731 i; Il, 836, 100 | 13, 560, 000 
| 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from copying fees (64 Stat. 418), from the 
proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U.S C. 481 (c)), and from contributions for cadastral surveys 
(Interior Department appropriation act). 
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Obligations by activities 








Description 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources. ----- 
Management of grazing lands...-.........--.--..------ 
y MEETS cua acdbncdecdnnandhmincguicccasunccnggit naan 
ik et. Sod suing this nd uc woebe 
Soil and moisture conservation--..........-.-.--.------ 
Squaw Butte experiment station._...........----.---- 
gp ee ee eee 

. Maintenance of physical facilities 


. Weed control. 


FP ODMNASo ROE 


a 


Total obligations from appropriated funds_...._._..- 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources. ..-.- 
. Management of grazing lands......................... 
bE aeecncennbsonacetccentassaaesnbapeesaenence 
5 SD IE ois dank 8 ob deck ea dee b~ be ecekn ee 
. Soil and moisture conservation_........-............-- 
» RA IIR «6 cticidnsnwsccdsndedstdcbcadsasecbhan 
EE MII ii io issn eno che eomen rene 


to soe Oto 


_ 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources................-.--.- Santee 


Total direct MUNAMOI. «nak n snndanndeccesakendecs 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources..-_-.----- 
Management of grazing lands............-.-.----..-.-.--- 
gis a ene ndash ine kuiephenad mame nuance 
POP NNR ORIN ii sd tts g cost ald excise tala linen ch en aia 
Soil and moisture conservation 
. Fire suppression 
. General administration 


Fuge gepor 


~ 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
CERO OI, go niectenitxucndnncaemmypannnantanets 


OE ccit a heiemitsccessontnaoiinenatin 








5, MORNIN Sin ins co nwkntbedncncintscede 


NN OE DIS RI ag . h b6 kn 5656s in since Bingen dnéee aa daleewenee oie a 




















1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
$1, 932, 712 $2, 289, 900 $2, 920, 000 
1, 551, 656 1, 553, 000 1, 703, 000 
2, 476, 599 2, 613, 000 2, 613, 000 
893, 949 1, 533, 000 1, 473, 000 

1, 710, 995 1, 718, 000 2, 718, 000 
37, 450 38, 000 38, 000 
436, 764 210, 000 210, 000 
22, 466 85, 000 50, 000 

; 35, 000 

1, 093, 389 650, 000 650, 000 
1, 006, 597 990, 000 990, 000 
11, 162, 577 11, 679, 900 13, 400, 000 
45, 375 53, 900 54, 000 

492 406 500 

188 1, 750 1, 800 

45, 617 5, 844 6, 000 
635 500 700 

16, 570 36, 000 37, 000 

19, 866 20, 000 20, 000 

128, 966 118, 400 120, 000 
11, 291, 543 11, 798, 300 13, 520, 000 











37, 800 





11, 836, 100 | 





40, 000 
13, 560, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


| 
1954 actual 


1955 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions. ----- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
Average number of all employees. -- 

Number of employees at end of year-_------ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary --. 
Average grade_____- 
Ungraded positions: Average sal: wry. 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_ 
Positions other than permanent-_- i Saas 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- - - - 
Payment above basic rates__- : 
Other payments for personal services__-- 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
OL Personal services... - -- 
02 Travel... 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services peecekied 
05 Rents and utility services..._.--~-- 
06 Printing and reproduction. 
07 Other contractual services- ---_-- 
Services performed by other r agencies_-- = 
08 Supplies and materials... . 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures_ dead 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ _- 
15 Taxes and assessments_. 


Subtotal. iat wil 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence-..-.---- 


Total obligations frem appropriated funds- --- 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Person services 
02 Travel___- 
03 


Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 


1, 359 
238 
1, 454 


$5, 903, 430 
595, 543 
23, 969 

185, 670 | 
208, 422 








6, 917, 034 | 


6, 762, 007 | 
672, 637 | 
88, 632 | 
126, 038 | 
75, 782 | 
78, 844 | 

1, 849, 062 
56, 849 
932, 511 | 
270, 058 
223, 513 


4, 205 


26, 815 | 


11, 166, 953 | 





4, 376 | 


11, 162, 577 | 


69, 259 | 


‘Transportation of things 6 Oe Lee kad 


Other contractual services. ...........---- Sutdanwons 
I SIE On os cd aainnenceapienmun .| 


Equipment- 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities._.._.....--._- aaa) 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from non-Federal sources 
Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


Personal services 


128, 966 | 


11, 291, 


291, 543 


RR Rei de oo os dah ieee eaaDaal 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
RIE GIUIIOS 8 aides en eh ends sc netnsecsccncdaspenca 


Total obligations 


128, 188 | 


i 419, 731 


1,601 | 


1, 437 

246 
1, 534 
1, 675 


$4, 759 


$4, 450 


| 
| 


$6, 273, 873 | 
608, 908 | 


26, 026 
161, 857 


210, 806 | 


7, 281, 470 


7, 182, 900 | 
791, 700 | 
110, 900 | 


144, 800 
50, 700 


75, 900 | 
1, 742, 987 | 


56, 413 


873, 204 | 
351, 100 | 
278, 000 | 


5, 704 


11, 679, 900 


11, 685, 604 


7,000 | 


| 


73, 390 | 


13, 381 


3, 620 | 


15, 729 


118, 400° 


‘i, 798, 300 


37, 800 


ll, 836, 100 | 


t 


1956 estimate 


, 529 

oF HO 
1, 601 
1, 696 


1 


$4, 758 
GS-7.1 
$4, 291 


$6, 679, 969 
623, 813 

27, 618 

172, 000 
194, 000 


7, 697, 400 


7, 597, 400 
846, 500 
118, 900 
145, 800 

49, 900 
73, 400 
2, 618, 800 
56, 560 

1, 107, 900 
374, 700 
385, 000 


30, 900 
13, 405, 700 
5, 700 


13, 400, 000 


74, 000 


13, 400 
3, 675 
16, 625 


120, 000 


13, 520, 000 


13, 560, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
————_--—_——_ 














Obligated balance brought forward ----.---...-..---.----.---- $1, 549, 010 $1, 472, 942 $1, 452, 842 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. -.-........----------- Bis OPE Tncdtcnetan nk sdlséen tumble... 
Obligations incurred during the year..........---.-..--------- | 11, 635, 766 11, 836, 100 13, 560, 000 
13, 202, 262 13, 309, 042 15, 012, 842 

Reimbursements_........--.-..-- icine ss boi etalon cectaaiahto cn tant call — 257, 154 —156, 200 —160, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account-.------.-- LCE Tebakcwatas Leneleeeds tp onaee~- 
Obligated balance carried forward................------.--..-- | 1,472,942 | —1, 452, 842 —2, 352, 842 
l nassesutinntiieiy sll cihaied sienna ckbaaseg an eta ea 

I isk oko in tneecicind Stdcicnet arsenite 11, 464, 441 | 11, 700, 000 12, 500, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ............................ 9, 915, 133 
1, 


10, 228, 000 11, 048, 000 
as Ol srnee ITN i ain ccs c cawsccncccseceness 549, 308 


1, 472, 000 1, 452, 000 








Mr. Krrwan. Do you have a general statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lewis. I have a brief statement first, Mr. Chairman. Before 
I get into it, in order that I may understand the procedure which you 
discussed yesterday morning when we were here, I had intended to 
come with each of the bureaus that are my responsibility and make 
just a brief comment on perhaps one highlight or perhaps an overall 
on that particular bureau, something which I would feel you would 
be particularly interested in without taking any undue time; and 
turning the matter over to the head of the bureau, and then either 
remain, if you would like me to remain for questions, or leave. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will leave it up to you. 


REORGANIZATION OF BUREAU 


Mr. Lewis. The Bureau of Land Management during this last year 
has gone through a managerial reorganization. I believe you would 
be interested in it. 

I believe it is the most thorough reorganization of any of the other 
bureaus in the Department. It was quite difficult because of the 
need for experienced employees that developed as the result of the 
reorganization. 

The purpose of it was to get down to the State level the authority 
that was needed ultimately to be exercised, instead of having the 
exercise of it pass through several hands, clear to Washington in many 
instances. 

The good that has come from it is twofold—it has made it possible 
for us to move applications and consideration of land matters much 
more rapidly than we were able to do in the past which is especially 
fortunate due to the fact that the increase during the past few years in 
applications and land cases due to uranium and oil and gas and the 
like has gone from roughly 40,000 to 100,000, and that was pretty 
much of an overload as you can imagine. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, it would be an overload. 

Mr. Lewis. We were already far behind in our work and that was 
one of the reasons for the reorganization with the hope of being able 
to catch up without having to spend any excessive amount of addi- 
tional money. 
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But in this reorganization, in giving the authority to those who 
headed the organization in the particular States, it became necessary 
to get men of more competence than the type of man you usually had 
in such an area, and we found that over a period of years really ex- 
perienced men had migrated to Washington and in the field we had 
very oo experienced people, and our truly experienced men were grow- 
ing older. 

So out of this has come a chance for the younger man and a chance 
for us to build up an organization so that there will be experienced 
men to take the place of these older men. The older men now are 
being used to a great extent to teach these younger men in the field the 
knowledge they have themselves acquired over the years. 

As a result of this and as an example of what has been accomplished, 
the average land case, the average cost of a land case, that is an appli- 
cation or any particular type of land case, has been reduced from $59 
to $39. . 

We handled 100,000 cases, rather than 40,000 cases, within the ap- 
propriation, although it was an increase from the 40,000 during these 
last few years. The tragic part of it is that we were unable to reduce 
the backlog at all. As a matter of fact, it crept up a tiny bit, prac- 
tically stood still, due to this excessive increase. 

We have found a way to reduce the costs but we have not found a 
way to reduce the interest of the American people in this source of 
activity, and for that reason we are going to need help. 

One other thing we did during the past year was to give an overall 
look at the soil and moisture program, something that had bothered 
me as I came in here as a new person and I found had been bothering 
the Department for some time. 

The Secretary decided that the best way to handle it would be to 
put it under one head. Actually it cuts across lines as you can 
imagine, because Reclamation has lands, Geological Survey plays a 
part in certain lands, so the Secretary asked me to head the soil and 
moisture activity of the Department. We made arrangements so 
that could be done through the other Assistant Secretaries. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In developing this we created a 20-year program, a rather gradu- 
ating program, so that we could start out and build it up slowly, 
and then as it reached a certain level it would continue at that level 
and then gradually reduce down to a maintenance level. 

We believe we have worked up a program that will do an excellent 
minimum job, a job that will not let anything deteriorate, and where 
deterioration is taking place where it will be corrected over this 20- 
year period. 

I thought perhaps the committee might be interested in the data 
on this 20-year program, so if you desire I will offer an outline of it 
for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. It may be put in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The attached table title ‘“Estimated Funds Required for Soil Conservation’”’ 
has been compiled in two parts. The first part sets forth the expenditures from 
1941 to 1953, the appropriations for 1954 and the amount approved by the House 
for 1955. The total funds available during this 15-vear period since the soil- 
= program started in the Department in fiscal 1941 are approximately 
2 muon. 
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The Department is currently spending less than 2 cents an acre of Federal 
money for all lands under its jurisdiction. Currently an additional 5 cents per 
acre per year of private funds are being spent on these public and Indian lands. 
The work, however, is by no means keeping pace with the program on private 
lands, where the Federal expenditures are estimated to be nearly 5 cents per 
acre per year. Plans now available based on surveys and studies made since 
1941 point strongly to the need for an accelerated program in all bureaus. It is 
estimated that it will cost approximately $250 million to complete the work be- 
lieved necessary and the task should be accomplished in the next 20 years if it is 


to be effective in restoring depleted land and preventing greater damage. 
Accordingly, the second part of the table shows the tentative fiscal program 
toward which the Department is striving. 


Estimated funds required for soil conservation (tentative, May 1954) 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS, 1941 TO DATE 




































































Bureau : Fish 
: Bureau | National : Bureau | Geolog- Lone 
Year of Land ofIndian| Park and Total | of Recla-|icalSur-| @rané 
Manage- | “Affairs | Service | Wildlife mation | vey total 
ment : Service . y 
Si heccnnteaonn tel $1, 015, 726) $848, 239 $50, 906) $54, 500) $1, 969, 271 $63, 514 $9, 047| $2, 041, 932 
SOE te ectenchescste 937, 008 722, 303 39, 638] 51, 170 1, 750, 119} 63, 375) 9,170} 1, $22, 664 
SNR iii6b oe crane Caeek 616, 603 437, 839 30,190) 26,892) 1,111, 524 68, 338 11,272] 1,191, 134 
Wis Ghanian abe 639, 944 477, 891 32, 471 33,477) 1, 183, 783 55, 576 15, 987| 1, 255, 346 
se di ies inin nes Miholan 578, 816 416, 701 34, 681 33, 554} 1, 063, 752 53, 617 17, 264| = 1, 134, 633 
EE 596, 310 521, 437 34, 628 29,900) 1,182,275 56, 292 7,200) 1, 255, 767 
ei kkteunctina tetas 676,447) 572, 217 53,421} 40.000) 1, 342, 085 66,198) 32,678) 1,440, 961 
aa ee 711, 488 836, 195 79, 941 79, 765| 1, 707, 389 107, 418 35, 222) 1, 840, 029 
cc icnaSenaan 986, 630| 1, 236, 363 94,645) 92,417; 2,410,055) 228,395) 41,304] 2,679, 754 
Dob aincdasemcibien 909, 609] 1, 256, 973 90, 713 93, 988] 2,351, 283 227,563) 35,384] 2, 614, 230 
cman chennscog 983, 505) 1, 572, 405 95, 041 96,107| 2,747,118 705, 900 40, 515) 3, 493, 533 
PNB oecus seo sscuees 1,194, 772) 1, 490, 004 91,200) 98,086) 2,874,062) 757,100) 44,000) 3, 675, 162 
BO Capit ctw eee 1, 436, 377| 2, 372, 967 90, 038] 97,860) 3,997,242) 828,585) 43,700) 4,869, 527 
Pei chatin wes waiemea 1, 725, 000} 2, 671, 672 91, 200 98,000) 4, 585, 872 811, 500} 100,000) 5,497,372 
BR cit vektesaibve 1, 718, 472| 2, 671, 672 50,000} 98,000) 4, 538, 144 500, 000} +100, we 5, 138, 144 
OD ss ire 14, 726, 707|18, 104,938} 958, 713)1, 023, 716)34, 814, 074 | 4,493,371) 552, 743| 39, 960, 188 

ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES REQUIRED, 1956-75 
ee ee ee $2, 800, oonlss, 700, 000! $200, ooo} $150, 000) $6, 850, ooo} $800, seal $150, 000) $7, 800, 000 
DO igen eek canoes 3, 500, 000} 4,000,000) 200,000! 180,000) 7,880,000! 900,900} 209,909) 8, 980, 000 
Wiest ee tckeie 4, 200, 000) 4,300,000; 200,000) 220,000) 8, 910,000) 1,000,000} 250, 000) 10, 160, 000 
OE thvcknnnmcmesae 4, 900, 000) 4, 600, 000 200, 090; 240,000) 9, 940, 000) 1, 200,000) 250, 000) 11, 390, 000 
Ps ganncen teanes 5, 600, 000) 4,900,909} 200,000) 270,000) 10,970, 000} 1, 200,009) 250,000) 12, 420, 000 
6, 300, 000! 5, 200, 000 200, 000) 300, 000) 12, 000, 000} 1, 200,000) 250,000) 13, 450, 000 
SOUR cece as 7, 000, 000) 5, 200,000! 200,009 300, 000) 12, 700, 000) 1, 200,000) 250, 000) 14, 150, 000 
WON a duds Reeaseends 7, 700, 000} 5, 200, 000) 200, 000; 300, 000) 13, 400, 000) 1, 200,000} 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
Dn aelaccacdn aan 7, 700, 000) 5, 200, 000 200, 000) 300, 000) 13, 400, 000; 1, 200, 000} 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
SOONG iss cae tke pet 7, 700, 000) 5, 200,000; 200,000) 390,900) 13, 400, 000) 1,200,000) 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
Di hectssitiniunoase 7, 700, 000) 5, 200,000; 200,000) 300, 000) 13, 400, 000) 1, 200, 000) 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
WE iecaks thd adowds 7, 700, 000) 5, 200,000; 200,000; 300, 000) 13, 400, 000) 1, 200,000) 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
ics avipiaetictinnlicad 7, 700, 000} 5, 200, 000 200, 000; 300, 000) 13, 490, 000; 1, 200,000) 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
SPREE: Secs cueutes 7, 700, 000) 5, 200, 000 200, 000} 300, 000) 13, 400, 000} 1, 200,000} 250,000) 14, 850, 000 
BPO istic annie ork -| 7,700, 000) 5, 200,000; — 200, 900) 300, 000) 13, 490, 000) 1, 200,000) 250, 000) 14, 850, 000 
Dt hake emunaewaaion 7, 700, 000! 5, 200, 000 175,000) 300,000) 13,375, 000) 1, 200,000} 250, 000) 14, 825, 000 
Pda itnkdee «dawsed 6, 550, 000) 4, 500, 000 150, 000} +260, 000) 11, 460, 000) 1,000,000) 250,000) 12, 719, 000 
PR ildintdegite site 5, 400, 000) 3,800,000; 125,000 229,000) 9,545,000) 800,000) 210,000) 10, 555, 000 
LC + 4, 250, 000! 3.100.000; 100,000) 180,000! 7,630,000; 600,000) 170,000) 8, 400, 000 
1975_....-..--..--.-| 3,100,000) 2, 400, 000) 75,900; 140,000) 5,715, 000) 490, 000} 130,000) 6, 245, 000 

Total_.__.___.|122, 900, 000 92, 500, 000! 3, 625, 000 5, 150, 000 224, 175, 000 21, 100, 000'4, 610, 000) 249, 885, 000 
i | | | | 
MAINTENANCE 

We iidcuwventep eed | $1, 950, oe, 700, 000 





$50, oo $100, oe $3, 800, r $200, a $90, oe $4, 090, 000 
ACRES ADMINISTERED BY BUREAUS 


56, 358, 000) 16, 775, 000 


so, so, om 
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McKay Launcues REVITALIZED Soi, CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay today called for a more aggressive 
soil-conservation program for the 273 million acres of public and Indian lands 
administered by the Department. 

The program, which will entail the eventual expenditure of $250 million and 
will cover a 20-year period beginning in 1956, has been placed under the direct 
jurisdiction of Assistant Secretary for Public Lands Orme Lewis. 

Secretary McKay in assigning the task to Assistant Secretary Lewis said that 
soil-conservation operations, and the control of serious infestations of weeds are 
vital elements of proper land management which will now receive adequate at- 
tention. In order that these programs become more vigorous and dynamic in 
all of the bureaus, the Assistant Secretary of Public Land Management is au- 
thorized and directed to exercise control supervision and coordination over these 
activities. 

Six Interior bureaus are engaged in soil-conservation work at this time. They 
are the Bureau of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Geological 
Survey. 

Interior’s program is closely coordinated with work on adjacent private lands 
conducted under the technical direction of the Soil Conservation Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Assistant Secretary Lewis has directed the bureaus to submit, by August 15, 
suggestions for accomplishing more aggressive soil and moisture and weed 
programs.” 

The Department estimates that it will have expended $40 million for soil- 
conservation work since the program was started in 1941. This total includes 
appropriations for 1954 and the amount approved by the House for 1955. 

At this rate of expenditure, the Department estimates it is currently spending 
less than 2 cents an acre of Federal funds on all lands under its jurisdiction. An 
additional 5 cents per acre per year of private funds are being spent on public 
and Indian lands. 

Surveys made by the Department indicate that the work is not keeping pace 
with the program on private lands, where Federal expenditures are estimated to 
be nearly 5 cents per acre per year. 

Continuance of conservation work on Interior lands at the present rate of ex- 
penditure will require 48 years to accomplish the same work which will result in 
additional damage. Recent studies show that 130 million acres of public and 
Indian lands have been seriously impaired with about 80 million acres moderately 
deteriorated. Another 60 million acres have few serious problems which cannot 
be corrected by proper management. 

The objectives of the revitalized program are geared to: 

The use of the public and Indian lands in accordance with its optimum capa- 
bilities. 

The treatment of the land in accordance with its needs for permanent protection, 
improvement, and maintenance. 

The control of surface runoff in such a way as to provide water intake in order 
to provide for plant needs, sustained ground water levels, and minimize down- 
stream damages to the greatest possible extent. 

Programs of investigation and experimentations directed toward better planning 
and better techniques in obtaining a more effective soil and moisture conservation 
program will be carried on by the bureaus after approval by the Assistant 
Secretary. 

In the 15-year period 1941-55 total obligations for the work carried out by 
the 6 bureaus follows: 


ce 


Bureau of Land Management 707 
es Ors NR hs Si aca men bre RoSencenitideudegs 18, 104, 938 
958, 713 

1, 023, 716 

Bureau of Reclamation 4, 593, 371 
Geological Survey 552, 743 


Grand total 39, 960, 188 
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Under the accelerated program the estimated requirements 1956-75 would be: 





Durenn et Dak Gilemeties n 2oe . e bh ac takunwdcd. $122, 900, 000 
cena een i ose oe oe a ek ee 92, 500, 000 
Se nance on neces kana dieaiileend ae 3, 625, 000 
ee nT EOn CPOE iS iE cident adncdds wklidan ok 5, 150, 000 
SUI Ue SI ee oe ne ais aaah abikieded 21, 100, 000 
ORONO TINO ow 06 ne se kd see ede cenn kk Weide 4, 610, 000 
Ce Os bah, floes OL Lak bd ead a Uhieleekiowe 249, 885, 000 
Acres administered by Bureaus: Acres 
SE 0 ee i. cu cntwacbenhepecadakidnan 180, 802, 000 
BD EN gk og i wc we ceenneennaeee 56, 358, 000 
Pn ee Cte buencconemanceacunacenecuene 16, 775, 000 
FA: STE TO NWI a i iia Ube wh Bab wo aka Be 9, 437, 000 
SIN i meek 9, 779, 000 
SEE PING os send os.dslin ta cat Aces aaidaiescae ah piel ares c domnerieiae emirate 273, 151, 000 
Soil and moisture program by bureaus 
‘ 1955 appro- | . 
Bureau or office priation | 1956 estimate Increase 

Perea of Tent Dienaeeene... . os ooo cook. 2nd. de $1, 718, 000 $2, 718, 000 $1. 000, 000 
DODD TINID MINN ob ho ee eke scutes cabo wi 2, 661, 672 3, 661, 672 1, 000, 000 
a ee aa era eee. 499, 262 ME tendceaadnntn : 
NN tk we ceo ceeneees 100, 000 POSS liSacccdateess> 
eS be Re Sara ee ere 50, 000 100, 000 50, 000 
a ee ss 98, 000 Yee eee 
Total, Department of the Interior_.........------------ 5, 126,934 | 7, 176, 934 | 2, 050, 000 
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Federal and Indian lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior 


District of Columbia. 
Pisce < 6icep cd « 


Marymed............ 
Massachusetts_- -_ _- 
Michigan 
Minnesota 





Mississippi 


Montana 
Nebraska... _----- -| 
Nevada 

New Jersey... -.--.----| 
New Mexico. __.___-! 
IO ons et 
North Carolina ____| 


North Dakota__..___| 


Ohio 

Oklahoma..........- 
CI ud cits sed 
Pennsylvania_-___--__| 
South Carolina__.___! 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 





Bureau of 


Land 
Manage- 
ment 


180, 802, 882 


25, 111 

13, 606, 493 
131, 802 

17, 404, 561 
8, 359, 077 


14, 744, 255 


Bureau of 
Indian 
Affairs 


6, 711, 615 


944, 718 


| 2, 638, 788 


2, 726, 717 
450, 923 
2, 080, 625 


56, 357, 829 


9, 778, 958 





"55, 784 


1, 724, 691 


Number of acres by bureaus 


Bureau of 
Reclama- 
tion 





"13, 056 
322, 186 | 


47, 520 | 
| 


--| 


641, 175 
“1, 130, 607 


| 
National | 


Park 
Service 


|16, 774, 674 


963 
2, 655, 114 
1,019 


"| 8,948, 721 | 


1, 142, 266 
2, 359 
805, 667 
958 

236, 589 
2, 371 
300, 911 
59, 674 

71 

912 


| Wildlife 
Service 


9, 436, 549 
eee 
34, 178 

1, 596, 509 
125, 912 
187, 672 
"14, 602° 
~~ 226, 844 
372, 018 





160, 771 | 
3, 408 | 


4,019 
154, 194 
237, 563 


692, 301 | 


266, 706 | 


1, 181, 254 


2, 512, 639 | 


105, 239 
80, 010 


1,941 | 


14, 666 
83, 577 
128, 335 
73, 484 


Fish and | 


Total 


273, 150, 892 
60, 252 
39, 395, 368 
258, 733 
23, 697, 741 
10, 421, 049 
14, 602 

6, 932 

1, 603, 760 
387, 904 
14, 802, 613 
61, 660 

11 

27, 371 
59, 291 
115, 641 
238, 081 
51, 158 

52, 974 

9, 587 

249, 145 

1, 315, 940 
83, 590 
40, 029 

15, 697, 750 
294, 904 
53, 963, 316 
13, 957 

22, 040, 952 
10, 344 

428, 254 

1, 382, 668 
153 





2,781,738 | 


18, 651, 591 
3, 408 

168, 391 

6, 402, 430 
298, 196 
802, 062 
28, 378, 536 
1, 941 
281, 372 

5, 112, 752 
| 584,744 | 
| 22,898, 001 | 





Total to 
nearest 
thousand 
acres 


273, 151, 000 
60, 000 

39, 395, 000 
259, 000 

23, 698, 000 
10, 421, 000 
15, 000 

7, 000 

1, 604, 000 
388, 000 

14, 803, 000 
62, 000 

27, 000 
59, 000 
116, 000 
238, 000 
51, 000 
53, 000 
10, 000 
249, 000 
1, 316, 000 
84, 000 

40, 000 

15, 698, 000 
295, 000 
53, 963, 000 
14, 000 

22, 041, 000 
10, 000 
428, 000 

1, 383, 000 


2, 782, 000 
18, 652, 000 
3, 000 

168, 000 

6, 402, 000 
298, 000 
802, 000 
28, 378, 000 
2, 000 

281, 000 

5, 113, 000 
585, 000 

22, 898, 000 





1292, 000,000 | 3, 000, 000 | 











| 7,000,000 , 8,000,000 |........--- 


310, 000, 000 


Mr. Lewis. This program contemplates an increase this year of 


$2,050,000. 


Mr. Kirwan. What was your appropriation last year? 
Mr. Lewis. Last year the figure was $5,126,934. 
This year the request is $7,176,934. 
I am talking outside of the Bureau of Land Management, as you 
can imagine, but I thought it might be a good time for me to bring 
this up because this is the first hearing that touches on it. 


It actuall 
$1 million, 


National Park Service. 
No change is made in the Bureau of Reclamation, Geological 
Survey, or Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Actually so far as Fish and Wildlife Service is concerned there are 
soil and moisture moneys being expended that come from other 


effects increases in the Bureau of Land Management of 
ureau of Indian Affairs of $1 million, and $50,000 in the 
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sources by reason of the nature of their activities. They just don’t 
fall in that category. 

This we believe to be a very important program. 

We think it will be helpful to the private individuals who are in 
land activities in the area because we find that many of them are 
handicapped. Our lands are intermingled with theirs. We are not 
in a position where we can participate as we should and the harm to 
our land does away with the good they are doing to theirs. 


INCREASE IN GRAZING FEES 


In this we did one other thing. The grazing fees were raised this 
year by the Bureau of Land Management after conferences with all 
the grazing people, and a larger proportion of the grazing fees now are 
being devoted to an improvement of the land whch in turn will redound 
to the financial benefit of the Federal Government because it will 
create more animal unit months, which is the basis of charge, and at the 
same time it will protect the land so the land will be useful in the future. 


IMPROVEMENT OF RECORDS 


The only other item that I think I’should touch on, and one which 
I consider terrifically important, and I think I mentioned last year, is 
our records. 

Our records are still in a deplorable state. You were good enough 
last year to furnish us with money to microfilm our records so as to 
protect them against loss. We hope to get under way this year on 
the program of improving our records and doing something about their 
deteriorated condition. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have money in here for it? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; we have money in here for it. I will be glad to 
answer any questions, but those are the high points, I believe, that 
I would like to call your attention at this time. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF DirEcTOR WoozLrey 


Mr. Krrwan. Did you say you had a statement to read, Mr. 
Woozley? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; I have a brief statement here. 

I first want to thank Mr. Lewis for being here with us and giving 
us all this help. 

It is a pleasure to meet with this committee and to inform you of 
the progress we have made during the past year and to discuss our 
plans for the coming year. A year ago when I appeared before you 
I stated that the Bureau of Land Management would concentrate 
its efforts on income-producing activities as we felt that in this manner 
we could render the greatest service to the public and the greatest 
financial assistance to the Treasury. The results of these efforts 
have exceeded our expectations. 

During the past fiscal year receipts exceeded $77 million. This 
year, for comparable activities, we anticipate they will amount to 
$83 million and next year to about $91 million. In addition, we have 
held the first biddings for leases on the outer Continental Shelf which 
have produced $147 million during this fiscal year. During next 
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fiscal year we do not anticipate the bidding for leases on the outer 
Continental Shelf will continue at the initial rate, but we do anticipate 
that we will receive $100 million in revenue from such leases and 
royalties. 

The Bureau of Land Management is requesting appropriations of 
$2.5 million for construction and $13,400,000 for operations, providing 
increases in 2 phases of its activities. One is the processing of appli- 
cations for use or title to land or mineral resources, and the second is 
in the management and conservation of public-domain lands. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 


During the past fiscal year, reorganization of the Bureau was com- 
pleted with the result that 4 area offices now operate instead of 7 
regional offices, and the work in each State is spearheaded and co- 
ordinated by a State supervisor. This has permitted actions to be 
taken at the operating level, resulting in faster and better service to 
the public, and has improved our public relations. 

The reorganization, moreover, has permitted efficiencies in operation 
so that the Bureau plans to handle the expanded programs and addi- 
tional receipts without requesting any increase in funds for general 
administration. 


LEASE AND DISPOSAL OF LAND AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


An increase of $630,100 is requested in this activity in order to 
reduce the backlog of applications. For the past several years, 
there has been an ever-increasing demand for use or title to natural 
resources. 

The Bureau has made phenomenal strides in increasing its output, 
but still has been unable to keep pace with the unprecedented volume 
of applications. The only solution is to employ additional personnel 
and while this costs money it also produces revenue to the Govern- 
ment, and aids in the economic development of the Nation. 

Of the amount mentioned, $400,000 represents the first step in 
modernizing our land records. I know this committee is keenly 
aware of the importance of these records, and expressed its concern 
during last year’s hearings. They are important not only to the 
Bureau in its day-to-day operations, but to the people in the Western 
States who must depend upon them for evidences of title to their 
land, and to the oil and gas and other industries who also depend 
upon them for the development of additional resources so important 
to the Nation. 

SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


An increase of $1 million is requested for an accelerated program 
of soil and moisture conservation on public domain lands. This 
committee has, on many occasions, voiced its dissatisfaction with the 
efforts of the Bureau in this regard. The Department now has 
developed an aggressive and coordinated 20-year program to rehabil- 
itate a goodly portion of Federal lands. This request represents a 
forward step toward the end for which both you and the Bureau are 
striving. 

Concurrent with rehabilitation of the lands is a request for $150,000 
in grazing administration to provide for more effective management 
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of these lands, for it is equally important to take care of what you 
have as to rehabilitate what you have lost. Users of the range also 
have been critical of the lack of adequate administration and have 
agreed to an increased grazing fee in order to support a larger and 
more effective organization. 

FORESTRY 


It is planned to carry forward the programs on the Oregon and 
California areas in western Oregon and public domain lands at the 
same rate as in the current year. However, as a result of the open- 
ing of access roads in the Oregon and California area, it is anticipated 
that a greater volume of timber can be harvested w ith a concurrent 
increase in receipts. A slight increase in receipts for sales on public 
domain lands also is anticipated. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


It is planned to continue this program, including the concentrated 
survey of school sections in Utah, Arizona, and California at the 
present rate. 

MAINTENANCE OF ACCESS ROADS 


The amount of $35,000 is requested for this purpose and has been 
set out in a separate activity in accordance with the conference report 
accompanying the 1955 appropriation. Language changes have been 
proposed in order to reimburse the Treasury for these funds from the 
receipts from timber sales on the Oregon and California lands. 


It is planned to continue other activities at the current level. 


CONSTRUCTION 


An appropriation of $2.5 million is requested which is the amount 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. This amount includes 
$40,000 to complete storage buildings and garage facilities at Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Work on these buildings was started in 1951, and 
the buildings should be completed in order to protect funds already 
invested, as well as the fire-fighting equipment, some of which other- 
wise must be left exposed to the rigors of an Arctic winter. 

The balance of $2,460,000 is to continue the construction of access 
roads in the Oregon and California area in order to place windthrown 
and bug-killed timber on the market. This money will be reimbursed 
to the Treasury from the proceeds of timber sales. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes your statement? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 


SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the tables on pages 5 and 6 of the justifica- 
tions into the record. 
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bu (The information requested is as follows:) 
So The following table shows actual receipts of the Bureau of Land Management 
ve for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954, and the estimated receipts for 1955-56. 


id 


Receipts by sources 























1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 
id 
Sales, public lands and materials---____- $690, 491 | $1,024,829 | $1, 232, 621 $1, 350, 000 $1, 475, 000 
he Fees and commissions---..........--.---- | 828, 184 438, 819 | 593, 109 650, 000 700, 000 
NEI ions ee case cekscdene .| 51,065, 536 | 49,176,703 | 59,861,932 | 65,000,000 | 71,000,000 
n- Mineral leasing, outer Continental } 
. West Biebtinsbhandennod inane Yenc ames Shae ab emac ene les abhabpake | 147,000,000 | 100, 000,000 
, Grazing fees____- a indie tbthidenaidediaaiiaiie | 1,979,511 | 2,091,626 | 2,057,149 1 2,350, 000 | 2, 649, 000 
nt eee 1, 675 | 2, 182 | 1, 880 | 2, 000 2, 000 
; Right-of-way leases..............---_-_- 58, 440 75, 214 | 81, 091 80, 000 80, 000 
1c Oregon and California and Coos Bay 
nc camiimmmeics 8, 439, 858 | 12,990,849 | 12,315, 265 | 2 21,000, 000 13, 150, 000 
Other Gimteer ealee................5.-.-.. 1, 123, 951 831, 217 1, 114, 720 | 1, 175, 000 1, 300, 000 
Miscellaneous receipts---...-...--------- 330, 750 214, 323 229, 698 200, 000 | 200, 000 
died dica dcdnhine ckbeteuseus 64, 518, 396 | 66, 845, 762 | 77,487,465 | 238,807,000 | 190, 556, 000 
, 1 Increase due to increase in fees charged for grazing. 
1e 2 Includes $8,300,000 from contraverted lands. 


Distribution of receipts to States and counties, fiscal year 1954 
[By States] 






































n | 
P Salesof {| Mineral jm... ic 
t State or Territory public lands | leases and sla Aha Pay ee Total 

n and timber | permits | aE FOR808, | INE CBEEMS | 

1e —_—— i ea a 
Aiea ol ee CO > DMs. chee $4, 454. 54 
BE cha ar bd cdwdcthiackastainde ic pormeondeeemurd 51, 931. 99 [odeenensernecsfecsdseccassans | 51, 931. 99 
REN ciiiackosaneawceodeuun 1, 130. 85 5, 804. 07 | Si he wnvnimnwawel 6, 965. 82 
PE nidtetvbanbeindodentbniim 3, 108. 57 | 49, 963. 62 | 17, 294. 95 $7, 554. 41 | 77, 921. 55 
Cee idtidelnn ccd bidnn nie | 12, 143. 39 | 3, 698, 045. 13 30, 326. 42 | 4, 286. 22 3, 744, 801. 16 
(SI sc itin a se nalteanmmnamnnne 5, 543.78 | 3,008, 053. 79 8, 783. 08 | 10, 929. 21 3, 033, 309. 86 
Pi cd cnetaginwsawas nates | 2, 027. 51 | PI oe ccctistiinan dened eee | 2, 042. 69 
Sethi edeiciee a se cialis 10, 186. 03 | 67, 611. 27 | 5, 855. 67 18, 408. 54 | 102, 061. 51 
PR iaxndspnactscandeackeuckve 1. 60 Be at dots wtdbeaennse sigs eoubebercetipioaiitineatace 9. 10 
PN ee ne ita wcicowahnmoaiinel 29. 48 22, 197. 08 | SesSE laccthintiinaes | 22, 244. 54 

t Rigs... cavedewinedax IE © ME aici scnk Daca atieniuies | 36, 060. 56 

S | | ee 91.00 | Fs Ven tiie add dace becnennbacnnnel 1, 112. 96 

Dt kikienctdncnnscanbend GORE Bivdidecaniades BO tanccdibewamnduds 605. 49 

= J ae ae a | 98. 16 1, 946. 34 | BU iuinceinitsimincs 2, 048. 90 

q PD i a obdtes odcesyndonuesee EP ladsegnceeedieatsh-wecienenmehiaiieceaa nae 6. 00 
Montana 7, 315. 74 825, 190. 60 | 17, 665. 39 12, 287. 7 862, 459. 52 
Nebraska. 1, 060. 40 2, 119. 22 | REM Liciiimnneioms 3, 299. 48 

y Nevada 1, 428. 19 343, 605. 19 3, 392. 85 32, 455. 35 380, 881. 58 

— New Mexico 3, 668. 27 3, 823, O88. 11 5, 229. 09 21, 517. 35 3, 853, 502. 82 
North Dakota 322. 09 | 32, 003. 47 BGO EE [secs tmesanseen 34, 131. 29 
Oklahoma 4.99 32, 256. 10 -_ ) ee 32, 530. 7 

S Oregon 23, 459. 98 | 30, 470. 93 | 9, 675. 82 14, 095. 67 | ! 6, 197, 244. 98 
IE FI io viricccctecnwasccane 822. 29 | 83, 402. 21 ee 90, 586. 32 

n Contiki wncias ea coennbeen 2, 619.05 | 1,261, 326. 57 |..........-.-- | 27,917.65 | 1, 281, 863. 27 

] Ll 6, 699. 56 | 3, 085. 62 rc 8 of eee 14, 152. 41 
Ws coe ca camnemmnwiine SI Bs siesta ci ah ely aeons Rsichctpiseee ansible Nirsihasr emanate 141. 20 
Lhe RR SE eee ee 3, 076. 25 | 7, 302, 940. 25 66, 627. 29 | 23,176.01 | 7,395,819. 80 

Ee iicknndngetiiensctnes 86, 395. 90 (20, 675, 791. 00 177, 832.45 | 172,628.20 | 27, 232,190.13 





1 Includes $6,119,542.58 on account of Oregon and California and Coos Bay lands. 


ANALYSIS AND DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Also I would like to insert a table showing net 
receipts to the Treasury from all sources. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
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LEASING PROCEDURES FOR OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the leasing procedures for the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and tell why revenues from this source are expected to 
drop in 1956. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. We decided on a nomination procedure because we 
had no knowledge of the values under the Gulf and outer Continental 
Shelf, so nominations were asked for of various companies. 

We received, I couldn’t say how many nominations, but from those 
we selected off the coast of Louisiana some 700,000 acres. Is that 
correct, Mr. Harrington? 

Mr. Harrinatron. Yes; between 500,000 and 600,000 acres. 

Mr. Woozuey. At any rate, the lease auction was held which was 
for bonuses only. Royalties and rentals will be paid in addition to the 
bonus which is paid on the day of the lease sale. 

Out of the total number of tracts offered, about 60 percent«of the 
first sale off Louisiana were actually bid upon, and the sale netted in 
the neighborhood of $123 million, some bonuses being as high as $1,200 
per acre. 

The sale offshore of Texas also was handled in the same manner and 
we held our lease auction in November. 

From that sale, as I recall now some $22 million was realized on 
considerably less land than offered from the coast of Louisiana. 

We have a grid system which has been protracted from the known 
points on shore so that we actually offer a plot somewhat similar to 
a city or townsite plot, and these bids are made on definite areas of 
land shown on this grid. 


REVENUES FROM LANDS LEASED 


The second part of the question was why do we not anticipate as 
much money in the coming year? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Woozury. Well, we don’t know but we think that the persons 
who are the most interested in the outer Continental Shelf now pos- 
sibly have acquired the lands they feel they can properly develop 
during the next few years and while we are now in the process of ac- 
tually asking for nominations we are not at all sure what the interest 
will be. 

It is our feeling that possibly the first sale held the most interest 
and future sales—— 

Mr. Krrwan. In other words, you have to get them to produce 
something to start another rush? 

Mr. Woozuey. If we are going to use the same companies. Some 
companies bid and were not able to get land so they are willing to hold 
another sale and bid again. 

There is some production out there now. 

Mr. Krrwan. If you make a good strike you won’t have much 
trouble selling it? 

Mr. Woozuey. That is right. 

We have copies of our leasing plats here if they would be interesting 
to you, if they have any value. 

Those are the types of leasing plats that have been sent out. 


58276—55 
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Mr. Kirwan. You can leave them here with the committee. 
Mr. Woozuey. Very well. 
I have one for Louisiana and one for Texas. 


INCREASE IN FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. What changes in fees have been made recently? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. In fees? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Woozuery. As Mr. Lewis pointed out, we are putting into 
effect an adjustment in grazing fees. The present AUM, animal unit 
month, fee is 12 cents. 

We have raised that to 15 cents for 1955 and 1956. 

After that the fees will be on a more or less sliding-scale basis, 
depending on values 

Mr. Kirwan. How are they determined? 

Mr. Woozuny. Mostly on the prices of livestock. We feel the 
values of the land have been pretty well established in setting up the 
AUM grazing capacity. But as the price trends rise and fall our 
fees will rise and fall. 

However, it must make at least a 2-cent change before there will be 
any change, that is an average of 2 cents in the price received for 
beef and sheep, before there will be a change. 

We have other fees which we call service fees, application fees, 
lease fees, and so on. 

Mr. Krrwan. Were any changes made in the filing fees? 

Mr. Woozuey. We now have that under consideration; yes, sir. 





BUDGET JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert tables on pages 7, 8, and 9 of the justifications 
into the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 











hosensiotion Aah: (OBRs, «wigs sied- seed da zinta oad 3 « deiks pawn $11, 913, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 

Interior” pursuant to Public Law 465_--.-------------------- — 233, 100 
REE Bisiie nike ehe nse Kenannnianinnecnbewdains 11, 679, 900 
Decreases: 

PYONTRDOTIIRE THRU oon in Ses Ob on ee eenoie es $60, 000 
Transfer to activity ‘(Maintenance of access roads’’__ 35, 000 
-_—__— 95, 000 
I ci tik i encanns ehh es 4a) een <n o ee oho seen 11, 584, 900 
Increases: 
Initiate program for improvement of lands-records 
WR. <nicnkd dun btied ee tebecianeourahan ee $400, 000 
Increase required to handle greater volume of land 
and mineral applications. ---_---.-.---------- 230, 100 
Increase for administration of grazing lands___-_- - -- 150, 000 
Enlarged program of soil and moisture conservation. 1, 000, 000 
Maintenance of access roads__------------------ 35, 000 
—————-___ 1,815, 100 


Seninnt Cnt I 8 oon oi nt nite mnneenatkderanemer ents 13, 400, 000 
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Analysis by activities 


| Adjusted | eae 
Activities | appropria- Decreases | Subtotal | re ~ ge | Increases 
tion, 1955 . 


| 
| | 


1, Lease and disposal of lands and min- 
eral resources - _ __ ; ‘ $2, 289, 900 | $2, 289, 900 | $2, 920, 000 $630, 100 
2. Management of graz ou 1, 553, 000 | ; 1, 553,000 | 1, 703, 000 150, 000 
3. Forestry ---- E 2, 613, 000 |____- --| 2,613,000 | 2,613,000 |...-..--.-.- 
}, Cadastral survey- .-. | 1,533, 000 | $60,000 | 1, 473, 000 | 1,473,000 }- 
5. Soil and moisture conservation ___-_- Y - Ya eee |.-<........] eee 2, 718, 000 1, 000, 000 
6. Squaw Butte experiment station ___- 38, 000 siavenxd 38, 000 38, 000 | ...--- ° 
7. Fire suppression -----. ecesl 210, 000 cunal 210, 000 210, 000 |...... 
8. Maintenance of physical facilities ____- 85, 000 35, 000 50, 000 | 50, 000 invted 
9, Maintenance of access roads--_-.-..-.----|--.-- ‘ — ; 35, 000 35, 000 
10. Weed control : a 650, 000 = 650, 000 | 650, 000 Jaa 
11. General administration agate Sec 990, 000 | - —s 990, 000 | 990, 000 |__.-- 





eee eae ee 95,000 | 11, 584,900 | 13,400,000 | 1, 815, 100 


Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources 


1 
| | 
| Page reference 
Adjusted | Increase | 


7 | ~~ (+), de- a Laks 
— | | crease (—) Table Justifi- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
oe — ~ — —_———_——_— — 


Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal | 


cation 


(a) Adjudication of appli-| | 
cations. ......-..--.] $1, 164, 900 | | $1, 164, 900 | $1,315,000 | +$150, 100 
(b) Field examination | 
and classification Pee ONL sc ccnmnuseu 
(c) Reeords improve- 
ment. 


1, 125, 000 | 1, 205, 000 | +80, 000 
400,000 | +400, 000 | 


| <QGReeO i 4-000) 100). ........|.-4.-:- 
I | | 








PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many additional people are you requesting for 
lease and disposal work? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Well, we have a chart here which shows that in 1954 
we employed 356 people in lands and minerals, and in 1955 we had 434. 

We are asking in 1956 for 503, which would be an increase of 69 in 
11 States and in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think with the additional 69 and with the 
amount of work which will come to you, because everyone is going 
out to hunt minerals or something, you think you can justly use these 
69 if we decide to give them to you? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. We feel we can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have plenty of work for them? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

We have in grazing an increase of 10 proposed. I just gave lands 
and minerals. 

There are 10 in grazing and an increase requested of 12 in soil and 
moisture, making total increase over the current year requested of 92 
persons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL TO MEET WORKLOADS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many people have you transferred from places 
where the workload is decreasing to the heavy workload areas? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. 223 people were in the Washington office in 1953: 
December 31, 1954, there were 139, and in proposed 1956 we expect 
151. ; 

Mr. Krrwan. It wasn’t so much a question of Washington, but 
where the loads are decreasing in the other areas. Are you moving 
them from one place to another? 

Mr. Wooztery. I can give you all of this. In the regional area 
offices we had 314 people in 1952, 226 last year, and 

Mr. Krrwan. You move them wherever the load demands? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Then we have the field staff, which is really out in the field. We had 
669 people in 1953. We had 894 last year and we expect to have 974 
in 1956. Weare moving from Washington, from the area and regional 
offices to the field, to the district and State offices. 

Those people will be shifted as interest develops. 

Mr. Kirwan. Moving them to where they work? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are becoming like a fruit picker, 
moving from one orchard to the next? 

Mr. Wooztey. As to the cadastral surveys, that is a good example. 
In changing areas as we have them now, Washington, Oregon, and 
California in one area, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona in another, 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, and New Mexico in another, we can 
work in the lower and warmer elevations in the wintertime, and move 
north in the summertime. 

Now we are back down in Arizona, California, and New Mexico. 





LEASE AND DisposAL oF LANDS AND MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the tables on pages 10, 12, and 14 of the justi- 
fications into the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The extent and importance of these activities to the naticnal econcmy and to 
private interests are shown briefly by the following table: 


Minerals production, fiscal year 1954 





Public domain | Acquired lands 





a ca ints ca tains taeda dnsina aee ot cian ioharan aarti es aint barrels__| 104, 941, 345 4, 100, 035 
nn OE Be gaia adnndneddoetebeeibdnukeoend thousand cubic feet-_| 223, 097, 590 | 3, 274, 051 
IE inns vicnsinwnnicasctugawstigadcoediod butbekentaes aeamamoniaieled ll - 111, 589, 073 i 140, 109 
LOW -Oreestre OMB... . cock ac dcc eo cccleick ae 85, 706, 739 | P 

Peed, bis ees « 7, 185, 482 | 86, 895 
Phosphate rock - 545, 381 | 4, 816 
Potassium salts. 1s GRE de score sci oemane< 
Silica sand ____-- ST Tic b<ccuceeeee 


Sodium salts_--- 


GER 708 baccupnddideeds- 
All others 
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Adjudication operations 











New and Uncelosed 
Fiscal year reactivated | Cases closed cases 

cases | June 30 
(ODO. i ie th cede tar dnb titan gente bu cui 45, 256 | 51,175 40, 827 
TOIT 1 dakota cinta mibd maa abies Te 45, ; 55, 901 30, 679 
10 | 67, 24 | 60, 169 | 37, 774 
i sa ae 67, 587 64, 272 41, O89 
a2 att 99, 799 82, 826 58, 062 
I00B Be cB is elec n be gdacus sidte i cbs | 104, 000 | 109, 062 53, 000 
[DD cicntcitnbeniced aah al ied aahitia ite een ee a al 110, 900 | 131, 000 32, 000 


1 Estimated. 


The following table shows the present and expected workload and rate of ac- 
complishment for both lands and minerals field examinations. It is planned to 
add 13 field examiners and 4 clerks to the staff to decrease the backlog of exami- 
nations. 





Fiseal year “ae "| Cases closed eto 
1952 P has scbislodaleakeie tiny 4 8, 772 7, 646 13, 924 
SOG toc encd Se i 19, 848 10, 466 | 23, 306 
1054 14, 046 21, 143 16, 209 
955 1... .. , oh es ; da 20, 000 23, 200 13, 600 
LO Ri eee he ee i 22, 000 26, 000 9, 000 


: Estimated. 


COMPARISON OF BUREAU’S MINERAL CLASSIFICATION WORK WITH THAT 
OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Kirwan. The Geological Survey says it classifies land for 
mineral values. What is the difference between this and the land- 
classification work you do as stated on pages 12 and 13 of the justifica- 
tions? 

Mr. Wooz.iery. Actually our classification, Mr. Chairman, is many 
instances is to determine the highest use of the land, which may or may 
not have any mineral values. 

A person asks for a homestead or desert-land entry. Under our 
interpretation we make a classification to determine the highest use 
of that land, and in which minerals do not enter into it. 

If a person makes an application for an oil and gas lease, let us say, 
we must determine whether that is on a prospec tively valuable area. 
If it is, and we go to the technicians of the Geological Survey to find 
out, we do not have those technicians, if it is on a prospectively 
valuable area it must be leased competitively. 

If it is not, and is what we call a wildcat lease, the priority of applica- 
tion rules, so that there are different functions. Ours are for disposal. 

Mr. Kirwan. An examination by mineral-evaluation engineer is 
required to establish the extent of mineralization? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. I might point out another area. When a 
person locates land for mining purposes, and proceeds under the 
Minerals Act and mining law, and reaches a place where he wishes to 
obtain a patent for that, he makes application to us and we make the 
mineral determination with a field examiner to determine whether or 
not there are sufficient minerals to justify issuance of patent. 
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Mr. Kirwan. If this part of your fieldwork was all done by the 
Geological Survey, how many more claims could you settle without 
increasing the present number of employees? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I couldn’t answer that. We can make a study of it 
and get it to you. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The information requested is as folllows:) 


Actually there is no overlap in the field activities on mineral classification work 
done by the Geological Survey and the employees of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. The Geological Survey is responsible for mineral classification in respect 
to the leasable minerals, such as coal, oil, and gas. That agency also has responsi- 
bilities with reference to the operating regulations and production of leasable 
minerals. 

The Bureau of Land Management is charged with the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the public lands and the minerals therein. In connection therewith, the 
Bureau must make a determination and classification as to the highest use of the 
lands, whether they should in the public interest be retained and managed by the 
Government, leased, sold, or otherwise disposed of to private applicants, State or 
Federal agencies. In making such determinations and classifications, the mineral 
character of the lands must be given adequate consideration. This Bureau calls 
upon the Geological Survey for such information as that agency from its available 
records may be able to furnish. The Survey does not make specific field examina- 
tions as to particular tracts to supply its information. 

The spheres of activity and responsibility between the two agencies are decidedly 
separate and distinct. The Geological Survey usually makes studies of general 
interest in the mineral sciences and subjects which are intended as general guides 
without usually being tied to specific or particular land descriptions. 

The Bureau of Land Management mineral field employees must not only deter- 
mine the mineral character of lands to be classified for disposal as to their highest 
use, but must in all cases which involve applications for mining patent make a 
detailed examination of the mining properties, take specific samples, know the 
public-land laws, and be competent to testify in a hearing or in court if the valid- 
ity of the mining claims is contested by the Government. The complex nature 
of the mining laws, the technical requirements of minerals surveys, lode claims on 
unsurveyed lands, technical and involved requirements dealing with other types 
of mining matters (such as improvements for group claims, mill sites, tunnel sites), 
require years of specialized and skillful training and adaptability. The large 
increase in uranium and other mining stimulated by recent legislation has en- 
larged the need for our own specialized mining and mineral field staff. 

Thus no saving in personnel is possible because of these specialized services 
which cannot be coordinated with other work. 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you considered proposing legislation to require 
filing of copies of mining claims in your office to avoid checking in 
each claim case with the county clerk? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. Yes, sir; that has been considered in the past. 

Mr. Kirwan. Nothing done about it? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. Legislation has been introduced but it never has 
received any consideration. 


RECORDS IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Explain the records improvement program for which 
you are asking $400,000. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. If we may we would like to present this 
in as evidence. 

On our basic land status records, together with the manner, fre- 
quency, and lack of method with which essential data was posted 
thereon, constitutes a major deterrent to the expeditious determina- 
tion of accurate and complete status. Records are crowded with ink 
and pencil notations, many of which are inaccurate, incomplete, or 
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illegible, and many more of which are so abbreviated or codified that 
their interpretation is impossible without long training and experience 
in status cryptography. 

These are the records upon which the Bureau of Land Management 
is dependent in the conduct of its day-to-day operations. 

We have four contributing factors for the deterioration of these 
and the reason for revitalization: (1) The rapid physical deterioration 
of the present records; (2) inadequacy of the form of the records for 
current requirements; (3) incompletness and inaccuracy of the entries 
on the records; and (4) the lack of uniformity in the past manner of 
recording essential data on the records. 

Mr. Kirwan. Many would not stand the acid test if taken into a 
courtroom, would they? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. I doubt they would. 

We have here, Mr. Chairman, some actual examples of records we 
have taken photographs of which I would like to place in the record 
if I might. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please file them with the committee. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAzING LANDS 
REVENUES FROM INCREASED GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Krrwan. Will the cost of the additional positions you are 
requesting for grazing administration be offset by additional revenue 
from fees collected? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Approximately, yes, sir. There are approximately 
15 million AUM’s, and I will ask Mr. Kerr if that is correct. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes. 

Mr. Wooz.ery. We have a schedule on page 21 of our justification 
which gives some idea of that, but roughly we have 15 million AUM’s 
from which we collect revenues. Permitees have been paying 12 
cents pr AUM. They will now pay 15, which means a difference in 
payments of roughly $450,000 which they will pay this year. 

Four cents will go back on range improvement rather than two this 
year under the formula so that $300,000 of that $450,000 will go back 
in range improvement. 

Mr. Kirwan. And should go back. 

Mr. Wooztey. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. If 4 is not enough 6 should go back to keep the 
range improved. They will not continue to lease it unless it is 
improved. Those people will pay out money only if there is some- 
thing there. 

I am glad you are putting 4 cents back. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Thank you, sir. 

Not only that but our users out there are coming in constantly 
with larger matching funds. We have some who have offered to go 
up as high as 18 or 20 cents per AUM in order to build the range, so 
we are putting back these moneys to match with them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 21 in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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On the basis of the increased fee, the following fiscal 
situation will prevail: 


Fees collected - -- ~~ -- hudetcece examine writen mpg hat eden haste ane 
Less: 

Payments to States eae ee ee oh ase $398, 500 

Range improvement fees_ _ _ _- bak svc 662, 250 


—————_ 1, 060, 750 


Balance to Treasury - seem aac wa cg c 1, 588, 250 
Appropriation warranted on basis of 70-30 formula _ pan eae 2, 268, 929 
Total budget request___.._..__-_-_--------- {to SEA Ue ee 

Excess over budget request__..-......---------. ers 565, 929 

ForresTRY 


Mr. Krrwan. Also insert the tables on pages 23 and 30 of the 
justifications into the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Forestry 


Adjusted 





Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal F oe ate, —— ae 
tion 1956 aecrease (— 
(a) Oregon and California lands ; $1, 390, 000 ..| $1, 390, 000 | $1, 390, 000 
(6) Other lands. _. Eb 1, 223, 000 1, 223, 000 1, 223, 000 
| ER et ie de 2, 613, 000 2, 613, 000 2, 613, 000 
(a) Oregon and California lands: 
1. Forest management. é P 876, 000 Z 875, 000 905, 000 +-$29, 000 
2. Forest protection. _- bs ae wrt 449, 000 ik 449, 000 420, 000 — 29, 000 
3. Forest development-_--- ; 65, 000 65, 000 65, 000 Ee 
BS a 3 390, 000 1, 390, 000 1, 390, 000 
(6) Other lands: 
1. Management §23, 000 | 5; 523, 090 523, 000 |_- - 
2. Protection United States___. 458, 000 |_. ‘ 458, 000 458, 000 |...--- 
3. Protection Alaska. -- : 242, 000 242, 000 242, 000 
Total... bikes l, 293, 000 | 1,223,000 | 1, 223, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. How many less acres of Oregon and California lands 
do you have to administer as a result of Public Law 426? 

Mr. Wooztry. We will have to get you that information. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

There will not be any substantial reduction in the total acres of Oregon and 
California land administered by this Bureau as the result of Public Law 426. This 
law confirmed administration of the controverted lands in the Department of 
Agriculture which had been administering them heretofore. The law, however, 
provided for exchanges between this Bureau and the Forest Service in order to 
consolidate the lands administered by each and thereby provide for better man- 
agement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 27 of the justification into 
the record. 

(The table requested for the record is as follows:) 
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Total volume of both salvage and green offered and sold 1953-56 (O. & C. and 
CBWR lands) is summarized as follows: 

















Total Total ae | 
oa volume | volume | ae 
Fiscal year offered salvage green sold | Sales price | Collections 
offered offered | 7 
(MBM) (MBM) (MBM) | (MBM) | | 
i | — — _— ™ | 
[co cmkedo inte 636, a 4 323, 507 313, 250 550, 547 $12, 57 9, 229 | $12,909, 471 
| 657, ¢ | 357, 668 299, 585 | 618, 863 il. 572, 535 12, 397, 684 
i, Re SERS ES 660, 000 300, 000 360, 000 | 640,000 | — 12, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
OB céttevee~ ten 700, 000 | 400, 000 300, 000 644,000 | 12, 250, 000 13, 150, 000 
1 | i 





Mr. Kirwan. Explain why collections are expected to drop 
$8 million during 1956? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. There were some funds held, Mr. Chairman, on 
controverted lands, lands which actually were returned to the Federal 
Government through the Oregon and California Act, and which 
were within the Forest Service boundary. Those funds have been 
impounded for several years and in the passage of the bill last year, 
setting up the controverted lands-management program, the funds 
that had been held in reserve were released. 

Mr. Kirwan. For the last several years you have justified large 
access-road programs to step up salvage of damaged timber. W hy 
is there a drop in salvaged timber offered and a big i increase in green 
timber offered in 1955? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is difficult to determine what the salvage timber 
will be. The reason we can say there will be an increase in the 
offering of green timber is because some of the access roads that have 
been under construction for several years are now being completed 
and we can start to use them in the coming year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any notable changes in your fire-protection 
programs? 

Mr. Wooz.try. No, sir; not to any great extent. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the tables on pages 34, 35, 36, and 37 into 
the record and explain why the need of stepping up ‘cadastral surveys 
in Alaska is any greater than in the continental United States. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Cadastral survey 




















| 

J ‘ Increase (+) 

; - Adjusted ap- | ss a Estimate, ee 

Subactivity propriation | Decreases Subtotal | 1956 or * - ase 

| | | 

(a) Continenta] United States.....| $1, 263,000 | $60, 000 | $1, 203,000 | $1, 173, 000 —$30, 000 
CO A aid sacred perasanipgnieh bean } 270, 000 |.......- 270, 000 300, 000 +30, 000 
EPO ilss sansshiwmmnee cine ais 1, 533, 000 60, 000 1, 473, 000 = 
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The program for 1956 will include the survey or resurvey of approximately 
740,000 acres of public land, as follows: 


| | 
|Approximate! Field 











Location Purpose of surveys area in | party 
| acres deys | 
(1) Principally California, Oregon, | Surveys and resurveys for development | 189,000 | 1,170 


Idaho, and Montana. of timber resources on the public | 
| domain and Oregon and California | 
| lands in connection with timber sales, | 

settlement of trespass cases, timber 


| 


salvage operations, reforestation, etc. | 


(2) Principally Idaho, California, Mon- | Surveys and resurveys for identification | 184, 000 720 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, | of lands for development of mineral | 
New Mexico, and Arizona. resources. 

(3) The 11 western public land States.... Surveys and resurveys for development | 163, 000 | 275 


of range resources; reseeding, fencing, 
soil and moisture conservation, noxious 
weed eradication and determination of 
boundaries between Federal and } 
privately owred lands. | 














(4) The 11 western public land States_..| Surveys for settlement and management | 184, 000 | 285 
purposes. 
(5) Principally California, Nevada, | Resurveys and subdivisional surveys to 20, 000 200 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, provide units for settlement under the 
Utah, and Montana. ; Small Tract Act of 1938. 
(6) 11 western public land States and | Miscellaneous surveys such as errone- | (?) 300 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, ously omitted areas, islands, accre- | 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, tions, subdivision of sections, and mine 
and North Dakota. | surveys. —_———— | — 
esi ais ainda yeuicdibean 740,000 | 2, 950 
' { 


1 A field party normally consists of the chief of party and 5 temporary survey aids. 
2 Not measurable on an area basis. 


It is anticipated that 90 townships will be surveyed in the current fiscal year. 
The program planned for 1956 is as follows: 


ovssepaeseensosestanneinssoeastestbansatssatstpiinaenniisinastpeeemnantnmamastnges ‘ ; “= inane oa -" 


Total acreage | School sections 


State | unsurveyed, Gross acreage 


Townships to 

















June 30.1954 | be surveyed | to be surveyed to ao 
iinet eighteen Mec anemia asta ater —| cacmeincaihenn canagieenees 
iil ign aan hckencie ead dgeied 10, 168, 053 36 840, 000 144 
MIN 52 Sich batik aids onlaaiiiinnd daniel 23, 975, 304 24 550, 000 oF 
CONNOR. 6s snc ccncecswccns-s dese beee 16, 261, 359 40 | 920, 000 1) 





NN in. ccadenstnanicncoraniniinns Lieedcietmnaksstgs 100 | 2, 310, 000 | 220 


Mr. Wooz.ey. Well, we are stepping up both of them, Mr. Chair- 
man. There are certain States in the United States that do not have 
their school grants yet until surveyed sections are determined to be in 
place. We received increases in the cadastral survey program of ap- 
proximately $450,000 for surveys last year, in Utah, Arizona, and 
California. 

Alaska needs surveys because there are just no private lands up 
there. They must depend on public lands and until we get the 
surveys completed it is very difficult to turn the lands to private 
ownership. 

Mr. Kirwan. What kind of a job are they doing there? It seems 
to me since I have been on this committee, and talking about surveying 
lands in Alaska, that they have received funds enough. No doubt 
there is a need for those lands to be surveyed, as you said. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Yes, sir. 

There was $100,000 in addition to our regular appropriation given 
last year for accelerating a survey program in Alaska. 

Mr. Harrington, the chief of our engineers, is here. 
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You might tell the chairman, Mr. Harrington, what we have accom- 
plished in the last year in Alaska. 

Mr. Harrineton. Well, in Alaska, Mr. Chairman, our surveys are 
primarily for settlement purposes. 

We have been extending our rectangular surveys along a belt, 
generally within 2 or 3 miles of the roads because people cannot settle 
unless they have roads out to their lands. 

Then there have been a lot of surveys of small tracts in the vicinity 
of Fairbanks and Anchorage for home purposes. 

Then there have been a number of townsites established years ago, 
where official surveys never had been made. People settled on it, 
organized their townsites. Some of the roads are only 16 feet wide at 
the present time. They were designed for dog sleds. Moreover, 
those people cannot borrow money on their lands until they get a 
patent to it, so there has been quite a demand for us to make surveys 
of the townsites. 

Then we have a lot ot work, not so much surveys in the field, as it is 
work in the office. There has been a lot of oil and gas surveying in 
Alaska, especially in the northern section. There have been a lot of 
applications. We have had to prepare plats and diagrams by our 
office staff as a basis for oil and gas leases through that country. 

Then down to the Kenai Peninsula some lands have been restored 
from withdrawals, good agricultural land where we have extended 
our surveys to a large extent in that area. 

It seems as though we never can do enough, although we increased 
our program $100,000 last year and we would like to go up further this 
year, thinking of another $30,000. It looks like we never get caught 
up. 

Mr. Krrwan. It would appear that $100,000 wouldn’t even dent it 
and that you need millions and an army of surveyous 

Mr. Harrineton. We have a hard job getting men to work there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; but in the summer you should be able to get men. 
Just for a country to find out what she owns up there is a great deal of 
work. As you say, if somebody goes in there, 25 years from now if 
you have no surveys somebody might say “You are all wrong. You 
have no land.” It is not fair to people who do the work. The land 
should be surveyed, but, as the Secretary said yesterday, parts of 
Utah are not yet surveyed. 

Mr. Lewis. I am from Arizona, and my State has not even started 
to be surveyed. 

Sort anD Morsturgs ProcrRam 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 40 and all of pages 41 and 42 
of the justifications into the record to show your total soil and moisture 


Prete i 


he information requested is as follows:) 
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Soil and moisture conservation treatment program for fiscal year 1956 








Estimated 
Estimated 
‘ Critically ; : area bene- 
River basin eked Oe one fited by 
; 1956 program 


ROMO acai necsisinatspedan oid Gbesint ins «RNa <ihie wa aad 10, 746, 000 $392, 000 160, 000 





OOM. sic neceuskcbbnncicuudcasccnduectbeaeabekcs Speen wee 25, 610, 000 1, 032, 000 325, 000 
RU TRI alice cis ties eit ed tila nl a ae li oa 5 i ik 38, 331, 000 428, 000 246, 000 
PEIN cic. ocaneunnnacacdumades teas ak uactaenin taken ae cued 8, 340, 000 293, 000 176, 000 
BERD UI so tscsn inssis che one nceiih nee wee kee Deck Skins 8, 036, 000 407, 000 130, 000 
EE ete ls Tete store pets | 1, 709, 000 54, 000 40, 000 
Oita eer PamRe osc Ban es idee wnihs dite icnk 666, 000 25, 000 10, 000 
DE ND 5 senna Chnickncatimntietcnadec deidemmtan | 466, 000 23, 000 4, 000 
TROL pe es des nhhenaednanns casks nasianpengeanseneeey 430, 000 | 26, 000 | 2, 000 

I eins nsdaie eatennsck ben ua cae ek eee a | 94, 334, 000 2, 680, 000 | 1, 087, 000 





Estimated eapendituree by States, 1956 program 





Ng ie $450. (000: Oregon... ..-4.-..- soc asd. 
CL. cacdukhannocasn Ve acc. CGP OuU 
ee 3 5263 2hd. i 200, 000 | Wyoming ----____--_----- . 200, 000 
I ie oh hi lh ids ddbteh ber conan de 230, 000 | Program direction. _—-__~-- 38, 000 
a A al hs Bi la lcs 206, 000 — 
TNO eg 300, 000 Total expenditures_. 2, 718, 000 
Now ‘HeeeG. so os eben wn 469, 000 


Following is a summary of the 1956 pregram highlights for each State: 

Arizona.—Continue watershed protection work in San Simen Valley with the 
installation of two major detention structures in Gold Gulch. Repair existing 
water control structures in Centennial Wash and construct additional diversion 
and spreader dikes. Install final structures to complete watershed protection 
plan for Railroad Wash. 

California.—Continue work on Bureau of Land Management land in the Pit 
Pilot Soil Conservation District. Complete reservoirs in the northeastern portion 
of the State. Continue soil and moisture projects on section 15 lands aleng the 
coastal mountains, principally range revegetation, stockwater ponds, and protec- 
tive fencing. 

Colorado.—Continue Bureau cf Land Management program in the Gunnison- 
Tomiche Pilot Soil Conservation District. Begin watershed protection work in 
tributaries of the upper Colorado River. Continue work in the upper Rio Grande 
subbasin. 

Idaho.—Range revegetation is the major program feature in Idaho grazing 
districts. Work on Bureau of Land Management land in the Wood River Pilot 
Soil Conservation District will be stepped up. 

Montana.—Continue watershed prctection work in Willow Creek, a tributary 
of Milk River. Continue waterspreading installations in other minor tributaries 
of the Missouri River. 

Nevada.—Accelerate watershed protection werk in upper Meadow Valley Wash. 
Complete watershed work in the Gleason Creek community watershed in coopera- 
tion with the city of Ely. Continue work in the Maggie-Suzie Creeks community 
watershed. Continue land treatment and improvement program in the Northeast 
Elko Pilot Soil Conservation District. 

New Mezxico.—Continue watershed-protection work in priority tributaries of 
the Rio Puerco in the middle Rio Grande, the upper Rio Grande, and the Rio 
Grande subbasins. Continue revegetation and waterspreading installations on 
tributaries of the San Juan River. 

Oregon.—Range revegetation, protective fencing, and stockwater reservoirs 
comprise the major activities in Oregon grazing districts. Work will be continued 
on Bureau of Land Management lands in the Langell Valley Pilot Soil Conserva- 
tion District. Continue sand-dune-stabilization program on Pacific coast near 
Florance. 

Utah.—Continue watershed-protection work in priority tributaries of the Green 
River and upper Colerado River subbasins. 

Wyoming.—Continue watershed-protection work principally through water- 
spreading and revegetation in priority tributaries of Green River and Yellowstone 
River subbasins. : 
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Mr. Kirwan. What are the main type of projects for which the 
$1 million increase is requested in your soil and moisture program? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. We have with us Mr. Kerr, our range management 
staff officer. I would like to have Mr. Kerr tell you what our program 
is for this year. 

Mr. Kerr. The expanded program is a continuation of substantially 
the same kind of work we have been doing, that is, reseeding of de- 
pleted land in order to provide protection to the soil, and also hold 
water back, and then the retention structures to prevent flash floods 
from going downstream and gouging out deep channels. 

Those are the two main ones. Of course there are many phases 
of each program involved in those. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you making any headway on this? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. I noticed some years ago down through the South- 
west that the destruction from water, flash floods and the such, was 
terrible. 

Mr. Kerr. The unleashed waters have really dug out that whole 
New Mexico county, the Rio Grande drainage; the Rio Puerco tribu- 
tary is particularly outstanding; and the amount of silt carried there 
has been very carefully measured. 

Of the total flow from the Rio Puerco, about 50 percent of the silt 
going into the Elephant Butte Dam comes from that 1 side stream and 
only 5 percent of the water. 


AIRPLANE SEEDING 


Mr. Krrwan. Your justifications do not mention airplane seeding. 
What are you doing with the $100,000 earmarked for this purpose in 
the 1955 bill? 

Mr. Woozutey. We have either seeded or obligated the entire 
amount. About $20,000 was used in pellet seeding, and the balance 
in airplane seeding without being pelletized. Those are in widely 
scattered areas and it is a matter more or less of experimentation. 

We are seeding some areas from airplanes where we have had 
severe burns. 

Mr. Krrwan. Has it shown grass coming up anywhere? 

Mr. Wooz.iey. They were seeded last fall, too late in the season 
to determine that. ° 

Mr. Kirwan. Are you going to continue to work at it? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir, wherever it seems justified. 


Seuaw Butte ExprperRIMeENtT STATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Who owns the Squaw Butte Experiment Station? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is actually a cooperative experiment station, 
State of Oregon and Bureau of Land Management operating it to- 
gether. 

I couldn’t say who owned it. 

Mr. Kerr. It is public land, and the buildings on it were con- 
structed by the Government during Civilian Conservation Corps 
days. We had a camp there. 

The college has the livestock operated there, 265 head of cattle. 

Mr. Krrwan. Government-owned? 
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Mr. Kerr. The cattle are owned by the college. 

Mr. Krrwan. The station, I mean? 

Mr. Kerr. The land and buildings are owned by the Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the difference between the kind of research 
done there and that done by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service on range problems? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I think, Mr. Chairman, there is very little differ- 
ence except it is a difference in location. This happens to be fairly 
comparable to a lot of lands we have where Forest Service lands are 
very much higher in elevation, and the type of research we do is a 
good deal the same except it is the type of operation involved. 

Mr. Krrwan. What has been some of the specific accomplishments 
of the station? 

Mr. Wooztey. Perhaps Mr. Kerr again could give more detailed 
information than I. 

Mr. Kerr. Their programs have been related to the eradication 
of sagebrush, determining most economical ways of eliminating sage- 
brush which has little economic value, and it does crowd out the 
forage plants which would grow in abundance if the sagebrush were 
not there, so it is important from our standpoint to find out what 
methods can be followed to eliminate sagebrush at these costs. 

So that it is important from our standpoint to find out what methods 
can be followed to eliminate sagebrush at least cost. We have tried 
chemical sprays, mechanical means, plowing, and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose you put a sample of your recent reports into 
the record. 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Project No. 1.23 
Phases 4, 5, and 6 


Seuaw Burre-HaRNEY RANGE AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION 


Cooperatively operated by Bureau of Land Management, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, Oregon 
State College 


Annual progress report, fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 
Date report submitted: January 19, 1954 


Project title: Methods of Planting Crested Wheatgrass. 
Subproject titles: 
Phase 4: The use of roller equipment to improve the emergence success of 
crested wheatgrass when planted by drilling. 
Phase 5: Season and method for broadcast planting of crested wheatgrass. 
Phase 6: Methods of planting crested wheatgrass for optimum emergence and 
survival of seedlings. 


Departments and cooperating agencies: Squaw Butte-Harney Range and Live- 
stock Experiment Station. 
Personnel: 

Leader: D. N. Hyder, range conservationist, Squaw Butte-Harney Experiment 
Station. F. A. Sneva, assistant range conservationist, Squaw Butte-Harney 
Experiment Station 
. Coordinator: W. A. Sawyer, Superintendent, Squaw Butte-Harney Experiment 

tation. 

Advisers: Dr. D. W. Hedrick, department of animal husbandry, Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Leon R. Nadeau, conservationist in charge, 
S. and M., bureau of land management, Portland, Oreg. 
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Nature and extent of work done this year: 

Phase 4: The use of roller equipment to improve the emergence success of 
crested wheatgrass when planted by drilling. 

1. Developed, tested, and published a frequency of occurrence (percentage- 
stocked) method for sampling stand density. 

2. Sampled established stand density on first-year plots in spring, 1953. 

3. Sampled seedling stand density on second-year plots in spring, 1953. 

4. Sampled herbage yield by center-strip mowing on first-year plots in August 
1953. 

5. Established and seeded third-year plots October 6, 1953. 

6. Used data from first-year plots in preparing a manuscript for publication 
entitled ‘‘Seedbed firmness as related to range seeding success.”’ 

Phase 5: Season and method for broadcast planting of crested wheatgrass. 

1. Sampled established stand density on first-year plots in spring, 1953. 

2. Sampled seedling stand density on second-year plots in spring, 1953. 

3. Established and seeded third-year plots in fall, 1953. 

Phase 6: Methods of planting crested wheatgrass for optimum emergence 
and survival of seedlings. 

1. Sampled established stand density on first-year plots in spring, 1953. 

2. Sampled seedling stand density on second-year plots in spring, 1953. 

3. Sampled herbage yield by center-strip mowing on first-year plots in August 
1953. 

4. Established and seeded third-year plots in October 1953. 

5. During May and June 1953, a study was established and fulfilled in which 
more detailed consideration was given to soil moisture, infiltration, volume 
weight, seedling emergence, and establishment growth as influenced by soil 
treatments involving different types and degrees of soil compaction. This study, 
along with the similar preliminary study in 1952, was prepared for technical 
publication in conjunction with results on first-year plots under phase 4. 

Results of the project: 

Phase 4: As reported in previous progress summary, and shown in table 1, 
rolling after drilling caused a significant decrease in the initial stand of seedlings 
and rolling before drilling caused a significant increase. This was probably due 
to a more uniform depth of seeding on the seedbed which was rolled before drilling. 


TABLE 1.—Results from 1st-year plots 








Treatments 
iz Rolled Rolled | Rolled 
; Unrolled Do i ema | before and 
before after after 
Seedling stand (number of square feet) _-...-.......---- 4.76 | 5. 83 3. 76 5. 09 
Established stand (percent stocked) -- 92 | 91 92 | 92 


2-year yields (parts per annum at 10 perc ent moisture) _- 1, 350 1, 728 | 1, 828 | 1, 630 
| | | 


There was no difference in established stand density as sampled by the percent- 
age of square-foot-quadrats observed to be stocked. Nevertheless, rolling con- 
tributed a significant increase (28 percent) in herbage yields during the second 
year of growth. There were no significant differences in yield among rolling 
treatments; however, the stands which were least dense initially produced the 
highest average yield, and the plots rolled twice produced the lowest average yield 
among the rolled treatments. Perhaps rolling twice caused too much soil 
compaction. 

The seedling stands found on second-year plots indicate about the same treat- 
ment influences as on first-year plots. The sampling was by the percentage of 
square-foot units stocked, which is certainly not as sensitive as the list-count 
method in detecting differences among seedling stands. Nevertheless, replication 
differences were significant and rolling after drilling was significantly less than 
other treatments. The average of units stocked was: 


Percent 
ee Seat kul en cist sadcnacnssssakdasuhesanamae eins 61 
Sen Gl I NS 6 oc nS cee eke noo cencuwnpaunsdounden 60 
Uhh dis bina gthinehelavius thi nkeh nts paumghiannineseeluwas 56 
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The seedbed at planting time was very fluffy and dry, and rolling before drilling 
appeared to help considerable in maintaining a proper and uniform depth of 
drilling. Wind erosion was bad during the fall and appeared to cause more soil 
movement on rolled plots. Because of wind erosion the smooth-surfaced roller 
is undesirable when the brush and other litter has been removed as on these plots. 
In the spring, 1953, soil variability was observed in the form of wet spots. No 
grasses were found on portions of plots 11 and 12 due to the wetness, and these 
portions were omitted in sampling. The treatments on these two plots were 
rolled before and rolled before and after respectively in the order above. Plot 9, 
which was rolled after drilling, appeared to be badly wind blown and was sampled 
to be only 16 percent stocked. Except for this very thin stand rolling after may 
not have been significantly less than other treatments. 

Observation of third-year plots in the fall, 1953, after seeding indicated that 
seeding success may be poor or a failure due to a dense stand of cheatgrass. 

Phase 5: Season and method for broadcast planting of crested wheatgrass. 

Seedling stands as sampled in the first spring after planting and established 
stands as sampled in the second spring for first-year plots are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—WSeedling ! and established? stands on first-year plots 











Unrolled | Rolled | Average 
(a aaa ered 3 
Seedling Established! Seedling |Established| Seedling | Established 
stand stand stand stand stand stand 
| 
—_— | —$_—$___-— 
Percent Percent Percent 
ED 55 ccicbtb bce deldal 0. 73 19 5. 33 80 2.14 50 
Late fall. _...... ishcaleten aii dbaiptaaia .12 6 2.14 55 ae 30 
Early spring.....--- i cece eae 1.01 37 1. 53 60 1.14 48 
EONS GE [nas danedecehcccs | - 40 25 1.27 | 62 | . 76 44 
cai ite la a Ne a 
Average.......... ds 57 22 | 2. 57 64 | 1. 57 | 43 





1 Seedlings stands are summarized in terms of the average number of grasses per square foot. 
2 Established stands are in terms of the average percentage of square-foot units stocked. 


As reported last year, differences among seedling stands were highly significant 
for rolling, seasons, and interaction. Among established stands, differences were 
highly significant for rolling and significant for seasons and interaction. In 
established stands among seasons the significance was due to the difference 
between early and late seeding rather than the difference between fall and spring 
or interaction. Rolling was more influential on fall seeded plots—especially so 
on early fall plots. Due to precipitation, germination occurred abundantly on 
early fall plots that were rolled, but only slightly on the unrolled plots. Seeding 
without rolling after the surface soil had crusted was unsuccessful; consequently, 
plots were harrowed prior to seeding in subseyuent years to better evaluate 
season of planting. Rolling was less influential on early spring plots, because 
it is necessary to delay rolling after the snow-melt time of seeding to prevent 
puddling of the soil. 

Herbage yields were not taken on first-year plots in 1953, and yields are not 
planned for subsequent years of study. Its primary objective is to find the best 
procedures for broadcasting. The emphasis placed upon rolling after broad- 
casting to improve seeding success has already attracted considerable attention 
and application. 

Seedling stands on second-year plots in terms of the percentage of square-foot 
units stocked are presented in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Seedling stands on ‘“‘second-year”’ plots 


| 

| Unrolled Rolled | Average 

| Percent Percent | Percent 
EE ETT ee 19 41 f 
Late fall _. bck ane sheakie eae beat ie oat emanate eee 20 45 32 
Eh Cg ie hee ee eet os es eee ae od 88 93 i) 
MEMO ooo 3052.5 Len pecan Siteneas eee eseereee | 89 91 90 





NR Sse he Oey er ee eee | 54 68 60 
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In analysis, rolling and seasons were highly significant. The absence of fall 
precipitation and germination caused the two fall seedings to be the same, 
Abundant May and June precipitation caused the two spring plantings to be the 
same. Of considerable interest so far is that early spring seeding (just after the 
spring thaw while the soil surface is still pretty wet) has been good even without 
rolling. It would seem advisable to seed prepared seedbeds by airplane broad- 
casting at that time. If this occurrence continues in subsequent years, there 
would seem to be but little need of rolling or drilling equipment for successful 
seeding. However, the value of rolling has been found to be of value beyond 
emergence success. 

On October 6, 1953, emerged seedlings were found on the plots seeded in early 
fall (August 31). Maximum elongation of seedlings was about 4 inches, and a 
fair stand was apparent on both rolled and harrowed plots. As stated last year, 
the procedure in this study was revised beginning with third-year plots, as follows: 
(1) All plots will be harrowed before broadcasting, and (2) after seeding treatments 
will be (a) rolling and (b) harrowing, for seed coverage. Some precipitation oc- 
curred in September. It was also observed that cheatgrass was emerging in 
ebundance. The plot area was plowed and cleared of sagebrush in 1952, but it is 
now realized that preparation should be completed during the year of seeding to 
prevent cheatgrass infestation. Summer fallowing would be satisfactory in the 
control of cheatgrass except that the seedbed is then exposed to wind erosion. 

Phase 6: Methods of planting crested wheatgrass for optimum emergence and 
survival of seedlings. 

Average results on first-year plots of seedling stands, established stands, and 
second-growing-season herbage yields are shown in table 3. 


TaBLE 3.—Seedling stands, established stands, and herbage yields on first-year plots 








Seedling Established | Herbage 
Treatment stands! stands? yields 3 
Broadcast: Percent 
i hal saa ie alee ana 1. 34 56 1, 342 
Eg ttn hoe a nce edna seeeadbeebad sa vewaneanaieacuie 1, 48 | 54 1, 370 
RN th ats ake Laces Aika ae detseaieddn be wenden aieaemelaccal . 32 20 | 622 
Single-disk: | 
tes a eal sa hn sia hae Ok Se Red eile 3.14 75 | 1, 445 
AER IE SRR, SRS ES, SS a Kaiamatnihse 3. 14 | 75 | 1,791 
PE ies stk Lattin crab Ac each Abin edie es aie Seanad cats 2. 80 | 75 | 1, 202 
Press drill: | | 
BI eek dc dectngshadunansbodamsbonbiadnaten Henmkenetitae 3. 20 76 1,914 
ae a aa alta RE ete Ae tg aR te ieee 4.98 | 90 1, 942 
RE dtc tsansnatantes donendeaiscsubinatenneneuastnes 1.92 | 66 1, 610 








| Seedling stands are expressed in average number of grasses per square foot. 

2 Established stands are the average pesrcentage of square-foot units stocked. 

3 Herbage yields are expressed in air dry pounds per acre—air dry weight is ovendry weight corrected to 
10 percent moisture. 


Planting methods, rolling, and interaction were highly significant sources of 
variation among seedling stands. This was reported and discussed last year. 

The same sources were highly significant among established stands. Among 
herbage yields, planting methods and rolling were highly significant, but the 
interaction was not significant. Replications were not significant in any of the 
data, and the soil across first-year plots has appeared uniform at all times. On 
second-year plots a strip of wet soil was observed in the spring, 1952. 

Even when the stands were sampled to be of equal density, heavy-roller plots 
outyielded light-roller and unrolled plots. Light-roller plots yieleded more than 
unrolled plots. Among planting methods, the primary consideration is between 
broadcasting and drilling. Drilling was more successful than broadcasting; 
however, broadcast plots which were rolled produced more grass than unrolled 
plots seeded with the single-disk drill. 

On second-year plots the only source of significant variation among seedlings 
stands was due to method of planting. The plots were sampled by list count and 
percentage stocked (table 4). The comparison of methods was used in the pub- 
lication of the research note entitled ‘‘A Method for Rating the Success of Range 
Seeding,” and will not be discussed in this report. 

In general, the seeding success on these plots was low. At seeding time the 
soil was very dry and fluffy. Proper seed placement by drilling was difficult to 


58276—55——9 
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achieve, and the rollers tended to slide as much as roll. The light roller, with 
its small diameter, slid and drug soil most of the time. Furthermore, wind ero- 
sion was severe because the brush had been cleared to facilitate sampling and 
mowing. Having visualized such difficulty with dry fluffy soil because of past 
experience, 2 of the blocks were spring plowed while moist (but was accomplished 
a little too late) and 2 blocks were summer plowed while dry. No significant 
differences among stands were obtained due to season of plowing. Seedbed con- 
dition at seeding time is very important, and the condition of soil-moisture at 
plowing time needs further, and more intimate consideration. However, it is 
recognized that clearing of the sagebrush is an undesirable, and uncommon pro- 
cedure for field use. 


TABLE 4.—Summary of seedling-stand data on second-year plots 














Number per Percent 
square foot stocked 
Broadcast: 
Nee NT ne ea ee 0. 30 20 
cc Ae ea ke Rah eh EP EL Ye es . 37 37 
Sn 8 60 Ss. ise Lamb dathidgedaasedabncadded iiickiebabda shies | . 46 34 
Single disk: 
IE id 5 cab wy saves nia teigGdlaesatne anata’ eeechriabesnes na ameaiy nial 1.27 | 7 
RE sain as wg pica acpain ue eae easier nie shiahioaid ; ; iets ined baie facet ateeiiatatecaed - 90 | 53 
RPS a ee ee tos: 51 | 50 
Press drill: 
Diath ola kmpeaetuneadeh anne ain delecuaneivax betas Mel . 20 | 15 
CN i ue id aad SPR ares et ae . 100 30 
SENG se S80. Bak eae ERE Rak ob nd ed Se SLE . 30 | 26 





Third-year plots were seeded on October 13, 1953. Later the observation was 
made that a heavy stand of cheatgrass was emerging on the plots. 

In 1953 further work was done on soil moisture, infiltration, volume weight, 
germination, and seedling establishment as related to soil firmness. A manu- 
script entitled ‘‘Seedbed Firmness as Related to Range Seeding Success,”’ has been 
prepared for publication, and the information gained during 1952-53 on these 
factors will not be repeated in detail in this report. A summary of results follows. 


SUMMARY 


This paper reports the results of research on seedbed treatment to find the value 
of soil firmness to seeding success on sandy loam rangeland soil which supported a 
cover of sagebrush-bunchgrass before clearing. 

Two phases of research conducted during 1952-53 are reported. The first was 
a study of moisture-holding capacity, moisture trends as related to evaporation, 
and moisture transfer, infiltration, volume weight, seedling emergence, and grass 
establishment as related to soil firmness. The soil treatments used in the study of 
those factors were by: (1) spike-tooth harrow, (2) light roller weighing 250 pounds 
per linear foot, (3) heavy roller weighing 750 pounds per linear foot, (4) heavy 
roller plus spike-tooth harrow, and (5) sectioned roller with 5-inch wheels spaced 
7 inches apart and weighing 1,250 pounds per linear foot of roller surface. Crested 
wheatgrass was broadcast prior to soil treatments. 

The second phase of study was conducted to find the influence of rolling with the 
heavy roller upon seeding success as measured in terms of initial stand of seed- 
lings, established stand density, and herbage vield of crested wheatgrass. 

The sectioned roller treatment maintained the highest level of moisture in the 
surface soil. Since samples were taken only in the pressed furrows, moisture re- 
placement by transfer in the soil could occur laterally as well as vertically. The 
treatment of rolling plus harrowing, which provided a soil mulch above firm soil, 
maintained the second highest soil moisture level. Within 2 davs following 
precipitation, the surface inch of harrowed soil dropped below 7 percent in mois- 
ture content and was permanently below 7 percent within 7 days. With this 
moisture trend, the opportunity for germination would be remote without re- 
placement of moisture by precipitation. 

Field capacity was obtained following two periods of precipitation. The 
averages of those 2 dates of sampling were 10.7, 11.1, 11.2, 12.8, and 13.5 percent, 
respectively, for harrow, light roller, heavy roller, heavy roller plus harrow, and 
sectioned roller. 
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Changes in moisture through the day and overnight were not significant among 
treatments. It is concluded that the influence of the treatments on soil-moisture 
retention and transfer was manifest in the soil quickly, and the result was sus- 
tained. Although soil firming increased the rate of moisture transfer in the soil, 
it also increased evaporation. The soil mulch treatment tended to increase 
losses during the first few hours, then conserved moisture. 

The increase in moisture transfer caused by compaction was not effective in 
dissipating soil moisture to a depth of 6 inches. 

Compaction reduced the rate of infiltration; however, the lowest infiltration 
rate recorded (2.5 inches in 15 minutes) was not considered a hazard under the 
prevailing climatic conditions. Correlation between field capacity and infiltra- 
tion was not significant because a soil mulch and rolling in strips provided bene- 
fits in moisture retention that was not reflected by a decrease in infiltration. 

The extreme average volume weights of the surace 2 inches of soil were 1.05 
for harrow and 1.21 for heavy roller. Undisturbed soil in native condition was 
sampled to be 1.13. The most’ surprising result was that for sectioned roller 
(1.07), because the roller weight per linear foot of roller surface was nearly twice 
that of the heavy roller. 

Correlation between infiltration and volume weight was highly significant 
(negative 0.514). Volume weight was not significantly correlated with field ca- 
pacity because the soil mulch and rolling in strips provided benefits in moisture 
retention that was not reflected by an increase in volume weight. 

Emergence was more rapid from firmed soil, and when moisture was not re- 
placed by precipitation the stand of seedlings was more dense. 

The grasses growing on the harrowed soil were decumbent with very few seed 
heads at the close of the first growing season. Those growing in firmed soil were 
erect in form and had produced an abundance of seed heads. 

In firmed soil fewer roots were found, but these were more widely distributed 
in the surface 6 inches of soil. In unfirmed soil, root hairs were found to begin 
about 4 inches below the surface; whereas, in firmed soil root hairs were found to 
begin within the surface inch of soil. Some restriction to root development was 
found where roots appeared flat and followed clevage lines in the soil. 

The data indicate that a light-textured soil should be firmed to a volume weight 
not in excess of 1.20, but probably should be above 1.10. It is tentatively sug- 
gested that a volume weight of 1.15 is near optimum, and that a solid-roller 
weight of about 500 pounds per linear foot of roller surface will provide the degree 
of firmness desired. It is further suggested that a soil mulch above firm soil, and 
rolling in strips, provide benefits in soil-moisture relations in excess of that 
indicated by volume weight and infiltration data. 

In the study to find the influence of rolling upon seeding success, rolling was 
performed before, after, and before plus after fall drilling of crested wheatgrass for 
comparison with unrolled plots. All treatments resulted in dense stands of grass; 
however, rolling before drilling provided a significant inerease in numbers of 
grasses, and rolling after drilling provided a significant decrease. No differences 
were found among established stands. The average established stand density in 
terms of the percentage of square-foot units found stocked was 92 percent. 

Herbage yields from rolled plots were significantly higher than yields from 

unrolled plots. The herbage yield expressed in pounds per acre at 90 percent 
ovendry matter was 1,350 pounds from unrolled plots. Rolling provided an 
average increase of 28 percent in yield. 
Outlook: With the publication on seedbed firmness as related to seeding success, 
this project has fulfilled its primary purpose. Basic information has been far 
more beneficial than comparisons of different seeding methods, which have pro- 
vided but little more than experience. Yield trends of varying stand densities 
should provide valuable information, and, if suitable funds and engineering 
assistance were available, more could be accomplished in equipment development. 
Standard recommendations to prepare a clean and firm seedbed, to distribute seed 
evenly, and to cover the seed with three quarters to 1 inch of soil have been 
reiterated. Knowledge, which has been formerly lacking, has been added to 
seedbed firmness. In addition, the writer has come to prefer early spring rather 
than fall seeding as has been and is recommended for Oregon. Broadcasting can 
be a fairly good and reliable method of seeding when used properly. Roll after 
broadcasting on an irregular surfaced seedbed—roll before drilling so that the 
seed will be drilled into a firm seedbed. Do not clear the sagebrush either before 
or after plowing. Such advice can be helpful to those who will use it wisely, but 
precise procedural recommendations seem undesirable, because all can be misused 
and many can be properly used. 
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Practical application of results or public benefits: 

Rolling to firm the seedbed can be of value in range seeding to obtain better 
seedling stands, better established stands, and higher productivity because of 
improved soil-plant relations. With grass valued at $18 per ton, the increased 
productivity attributed entirely to rolling (in phase 4 study) in a single year was 
worth $3 per acre. The information should be used. 

Publications issued or manuscripts prepared during the year: 

1. A method for rating the success of range seeding. 

2. Seedbed firmness as related to range seeding success. 

Program for the coming year (proposed procedure for research during the coming 
fiscal year) : 

1. Sampling of stand densities and herbage production. 

2. Continue study of soil-plant relations. 

3. Continue the phase 5 “season of broadcasting” study. 


MAINTENANCE OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Krrwan. Explain the new activity for the maintenance of 
access roads, for which $35,000 is programed. 

Mr. Wooztey. It is mostly just to keep the roads from deteriorating 
that are not actually being used; in some instances placing a culvert 
to keep a section of road from being washed out; in other places 
seeding grass which will keep erosion from washing out the road. It 
is simply the very minimum type of maintenance to keep roads not 
now in use from being washed out. 

Mr. Kirwan. From being destroyed altogether? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


CONTROL OF HALOGETON 


Mr. Krrwan. Are you making progress in the control of Halogeton? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; we have had an exhaustive study on that 
last year to determine just what the people out there who are working 
with it consider the best methods of control of the different types of 
approach, and we feel very encouraged by the reports we have this 
year on Halogeton control, particularly our reseeding operation. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Were any activity funds allocated to general admin- 
istration in addition to the $990,000 which the budget shows? 

Mr. Woozury. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you expect any further saving in the administra- 
tion cost as a result of your reorganization? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. I do not believe it is hardly time enough 
yet to be clearly apparent, but we expect there will be a further savings 
in our overall administrative costs though not necessarily in the 
general administration item. We just decentralized our last cases 
from Washington today, February 1. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. For construction for 1955 you have $2.5 million and 
you are making the same request for 1956. 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. On the construction of roads, I would 
like to point out in this appropriation that in the construction of 
Oregon and California roads, as the roads are constructed and timber 
is sold that goes over these roads, the money will revert back to the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many miles have been completed since the 
construction of access roads was started in 1931? 
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Mr. Wooztey. Mr. Guernsey (Associate Director) is here, our 
former Regional Administrator. I think Mr. Guernsey could give 
you a pretty good résumé of access road building. 

Mr. Kirwan. Give us the cost per mile, too. 

Mr. Guernsey. I will have to provide that later, if I may. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 


Oregon and California access roads, contracts completed 


| | 
| Estimated Contract | Cost per Date 
| cost cost mile | completed 
Galice (Hellgate Bridge). .....-..-..----------- Coen $76, 879 cn | Aug. 7, 1951 
Quartzville Low Level (11.6 miles) _-.....------ $785, 000 | 823, 000 | $70,940 | Nov. 6, 1953 
Smith River O-! (beidge) .................+---- 154, 000 | 154, 000 |--.--.------. |} Aug. 19, 1954 





Mr. Kirwan. Please insert in the record a tabulation showing your 
estimates and successful bid price on each contract that has been let 
in the last 12 months, and the dates of the contracts. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. That is specifically on roads? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. We have that here: 


Oregon and California, access roads contracts awarded 








Miles Estimated Contract Date con- 

cost cost tract awarded 

a er TE ee eae Tait 
Questeveis PTR is. odin cwwasacsenese 5.8 $200, 000 $284, 000 | Jan. 10,1954 
West Fork Smith River Rd., B section. _-_..- 4.5 275, 000 296,000 | Oct. 29,1954 
Twin Sisters Road, A section __............-..- 20.7 1, 194, 000 1, 145,000 | Sept. 22, 1954 
Galice Creek Rd., A section................---- 15.0 750, 000 497, 000 Dee. 10,1954 
Ween Greene ee 42555 es 6.7 ; 312,000 | Oct. 29,1954 
SI ob ehh kobe oa Obes cenpukassages 10.0 255, 300 275,000 | Oct. 20, 1954 
.7 | 3,254, 300 9; SOD O00 b niicn ndannes 


Mr. Kirwan. Does the city of Fairbanks, or lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Territory, receive any protection from your ranger 
station? You are requesting $40,000 for buildings and other struc- 
tures at this station? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I do not know whether the city of Fairbanks does 
but certainly we provide part protection to the city of Fairbanks; 
because we fight fires and put in increased protection practices on 
fires in the entire area surrounding it. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter what it is, you would be in a position to 
help Fairbanks by erection of the storage buildings and garage 
facilities with this $40,000? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You have an increase of $199,024 for range improve- 
ments. How do you determine the purpose and location for which 
Taylor Grazing Act funds will be used? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. They will be used in specific projects to improve 
the range or maintain projects already in place. 
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Mr. Kirwan. You ended up 1954 with an unobligated balance of 
$202,000 in this account. Why? 

Mr. Woozzey. I think probably some of the reason was because 
we were shifting over to the new type of organization. Principally 
it is very difficult with the many activities we have to come right to 
the last dollar and make it effective and efficient. However, it is 
something we can improve on and hope to do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I was wondering, if there was a mistake 
made there. 

Mr. Woozuey. I think moving was principally responsible for it. 

oe Kirwan. It is good administration and you are doing a good 
job. 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. I mean that sincerely. You are trying to do a good 
job and I mean it. 

ConstTRUCTION OF Roaps 


Mr. Fenton. Since the Bureau was given the Outer Continental 
Shelf, you have been doing a pretty good business? 

Mr. Wooztey. Yes, sir; we felt pretty elated. 

Mr. Fenton. Have all those roads been completed up there in 
Oregon? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir; they have not. We have what is known as 
the Smith River Road nearer completion than any of the others, but 
we have a map here of the portions of the road that are completed. 

Mr. Fenton. That has been under construction for some time? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Yes, sir. I might say from our chart that we had 
lined up a $24 million program of road construction and through 1954 
we have completed $4,411,000. We have a balance left or required 
in future years of $13, 176 ,000. 

I think some of those roads went into absolutely untapped areas 
and*took considerably more expense than we showed in estimates, 
particularly the Smith River Road. 


Fire SupPRESSION 


Mr. Fenton. Have you had any serious fires this year? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. About $460,000 in the United States. The fires 
were not too excessive, but we did have a bad fire season in Alaska. 

Mr. Fatcx. We spent about $460,000 on fires this year, as against 
an original appropriation of $210,000. So we are going to have to 
ask for a supplemental on that at a later date. 

That is something we have been doing for a number of years, as 
soon as we can obtain the actual cost of those fires. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course it is something you cannot foresee, and that 
is one of the things you do have to request in a supplemental. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all, gentlemen, and we have enjoyed your 
visit very much. I again say you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Woozuey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Turespay, Fepruary 1, 1955. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

THOMAS B. NOLAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

GERALD FITZGERALD, CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER 

WILMOT H. BRADLEY, CHIEF GEOLOGIST 

GEORGE E. FERGUSON, ACTING CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

HAROLD J. DUNCAN, CHIEF, CONSERVATION DIVISION 

PERRY B. SIMMS, ACTING EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


SuRvEYsS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate _ - | $27,750,000 | $25,735,000 | $26, 285, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and | expenses, Office of the Gonentar, | 
Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465- ---.- : ail —16, 810 | 

Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _..--_...._-___-_-- 27, 750, 000 | 25,718, 190 | 26, 285, 000 
Reappropriation of prior year balance _. oes : = 75,000 | 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__- b-esenstavel 4, 805, 495 | 4, 399, 000 4, 374, 000 

Reimbursements from other accounts. - ; ae eee 1, 208, 312 | 1, 664, 500 | 1, 449, 000 

| ae a 

Total available for obligation. ..__._--- Seaham caer te 33, 763, 807 31, 856, 690 32, 108, 000 

Balance reappropriated for subsequent year-__....-...-..------ | —75, 000 aa 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__-__._._.-.___._--_--- —730, 245 | 


Obligations incurred 32,958,562 | 31, "856, 690 | 32, 108, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Conservation and development 











of mineral resources, Bureau of Mines’’_ 92, 760 92, ha 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
Solicitor, Interior’’: | 
Direct obligations. eater tata a Rane eties et Bae ee 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other | | 
ico nnn snmnp SHEER Lewin ons aaniad | 
| SENS — 
Total obligations-..- 33,019,418 | 31,949,660 | 32, 108, 000 





Note.—Reim bursements from non-Federal sources above are from States and municipalities for expenses 
incurred in making cooperative topographic and geologic surveys and water resources investigations (43 
U.S. C. 48), proceeds from sale to the public of copies of photographs and records (43 U. S. C. 45), proceeds 
from sale of personal property (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)), and reimbursements from permittees and licensees of 
the Federal Power Commission (16 U. S. C. 797). This account receives an advance cf $400,000 each year 
from the ‘“‘Cooperative advance, revolving fund,”’ and repays it after the close of the year. 


Obligations by activities 


1956 estimate 


| 
Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations | 
| 
| 


Appropriated funds: 

1. Topographic surveys and mapping.--....._.._._-------- $11, 542,715 | $11,320,000 | $11, 320, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping-- 6, 332, 859 5, 430, 970 | 5, 430, 000 
3. Water resources investigations. _................--..--- a 6, 701, 953 6, 500, 000 | 6, 700, 000 
4. Soil and moisture conservation. _..-.........-.-..------ 98, 520 100, 000 100, 000 
5. Classification of lands. --_-- 409, 996 | 410, 000 | 410, 000 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and | gas leases __ Seay 1, 194, 994 | 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
7. General administration ___.________-- E 743, 078 750, 190 | 750, 000 

Plans and specifications, special purpose buildings ee agbieaumeraed 75, 000 | 275, 000 


Pest whihaegh 5 idaicaeredmwaasssonbinsapenans | 27,024, 115 25, 886, 160 26, 285, 000 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 


Direct Obligations—Continued 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping---...---.----------- 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping-.-_- 
3. Water resources investigations_-...............--------.-- 
Si, TR ee noua 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases-----....-_- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
WET ON BOUTON 8-656 bins ndS 55 d5bs £9653 


Total direct Gbligationsic . 264s cece. J. 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Ce) APRON EINONS OF TINO BOUIN. cncccnnccsvenscnqccnccos 
(0) OUREE BAN bon Set dew cbakebncundsbadsscoduacece 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
Oe 6 eee 
(6) Government Printing Office, map reproduction. -.- 
1D I I i iccentilainabahniabensibieteab 
3. Water resources investigations: 
(a) Department of Agriculture...................-..... 
ee a EEE ae 
a ee ee ee eee 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
CUE RORTBTER 60 vin's uvaepnepusmonebmidesinasbndetes 


1954 actual 





1955 estimate 


| 1956 estimate 


——_—__ 




















Obligations by obj 


Object classification 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions___............. —--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................-- 
Average number of all employees. -_...--_---- i ane conc 
Number of employees at end of year.....-..--...------.--- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary............... 
I Ok Sian setae tihinanndicetiesianaiieide 
Personal service obligations: 
ELLE LOT Ae LL EA 
Positions other than permanent..............-.-.-.-..-..- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-weck base. --.- 
POS TEIS TO NNEC TNE 6 oon occ ee cn cece econ ese 
Other payments for personal services. _.-......-.-.------ 


Total personal service obligations.............--------.- 


Direct Obligations 

Appropriated funds: 

rn ne 
UG ino idntuc rian qubteebishasdsmentdieaskbaccsts 
Transportation of things 
CORI ITI ROE GUE VION. one sw ewe cnccccnsnesecncsscu 
ER BE RT I cnidid= citgn dc cticndtcinmncckenas 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services............-...-.-.........- 

Services performed by other agencies_.........__-- 
Supplies and materials 
I a a ag ee 
RD ME SOD oi, ain, on sd cnnconaccaneeneone 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
I ios ori adetanhicwneeinamiee 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


08 
09 
10 
13 
15 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds-_. 























$1, 715, 525 | $1,312,000 | $1, 078, 009 
148, 933 171, 000 170, 000 

2, 940, 323 2,915,000 | 3, 125, 000 

678 : 500 

36 500 500 

4,805,495 | 4, 399, 000 4, 374, 000 
31, 829,610 | 30,285,160 | 30, 659, 000 
259, 495 805, 000 740, 000 

150, 023 171, 000 145,000 

108, 953 I 
101,095 125, 000 125, 000 

122’ 889 52, 400 75, 000 

104, 649 92, 500 81, 400 

342, 005 303, 600 277, 600 

53 800 800 

646 4, 200 4, 200 

1,189, 808 1, 664, 500 1, 449, 000 
33,019,418 | 31,949,660 | 32, 108, 000 

ects 

1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
4,823 | 4, 859 4, 855 
635 573 550 

5, 255 5, 273 5, 233 

5, 736 8, 745 5.712 

$4, 674 $4, 730 $4, 768 
GS-7.0 GS-7.0 GS-7.0 
$21, 649, 342 | $22,200,000 | $22, 388, 000 
1, 906, 351 1, 678, 800 1, 640, 000 
86, 475 87, 200 88, 000 
184. 054 74. 000 72, 000 
| 2. 735 2) 000 | 2; 000 
23,828,957 | 24,132,000} 24, 190, 000 
19, 370,306 | 19,655,000 | 19, 922, 000 
1, 635,695 | 1, 642, 000 1, 652, 000 
177, 622 175, 000 178, 000 
186, 874 197, 000 200, 000 
306, 658 254, 000 265, 000 
526, 359 335, 000 335, 000 
| 1, 302, 221 860, 000 996, 000 
600, 402 328, 000 327, 000 
| 1,373,047 | 1, 207, 560 1, 235, 500 
1 147,311 5, 000 | 845, 000 
7, 245 | 7,000 | 7,000 

1,282 |_._.._. pee era 
75, 883 | 72, 600 54, 500 
26,710,905 | 25,818,160 | 26,017,000 
7,001 000 | 7,000 
26, 703,904 | 25,811,160 | 26,010,000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY—continued 
Direct Obligations—Continued 


Reim burserrents from non-Federal sources: 








01 Personal services... | $3,565,879 $3, 224, 300 $3, 188, 000 
02 Travel. | 308, 500 281, 000 276, 000 
03 Transportation of things 30, 533 29, 400 | 30, 000 
04 Communication services 37, 887 36, 900 37, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__ 41,043 35, 900 39, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. | 29, 858 26, 500 27, 000 
07 Other contractual services_ . 189, 784 184, 400 202, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__- 12, 416 8, 700 &, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- 338, 832 324, 100 3: 
09 Equipment 230, 631 230, 000 
10 Lands and structures_ - 5, 670 5, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 42 ; 
15 Taxes and assessments. . 7 14, 420 12, 200 8, 700 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources- - -- . 4, 805, 495 4, 399, 000 4, 374, 000 
Total direct obligations_--_-- paiitnnleatademal 31, 509, 399 30, 210, 160 30, 384, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services... 892, 772 1, 252, 700 1, 080, 000 
02 Travel- ‘ 55, 433 92, 000 80, 000 
03 Transportation of things 5, 611 6, 200 4, 200 
04 Communication services 5, 321 6, 500 5, 500 
05 Rents and utility services_- 19, 610 15, 500 11,500 
06 Printing and reproduction- 9, 473 11, 400 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 18, 557 37, 600 36, 600 

Services performed by other agencies_-- 11, 360 14, 800 14, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_. 102, 562 131, 300 122, 000 
09 Equipment 65, 823 90, 100 82, 200 


15 Taxes and assessments 3, 286 €, 400 3, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. _----- a 7 < 1, 189, 808 1, 664, 500 1, 449, 000 


Total obligations - - , ae 32, 699, 207 31, 874, 660 31, 833, 000 


ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions. - 4 
Average number of all employees_ _- 4 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary dibadidion Sete i lata $4,633 |........ ibang alata 

Average grade _ -- « i a eed GS-6.7 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions. _----.--~--- $11, 012 |.--- ; ; ; 
03 Transportation of things adi ; 44 . - 
05 Rents and utility services-__- : 7 , ie oe y ae as 
08 Supplies and materials--_---_- eas | 1D Suc sce ek 
09 Equipment : : : deste 1,640 |_-- 
15 Taxes and assessments. --- ; » . 128 | 

Total obligations--__.--_- hitcintnaeecen so. ee 24, 681 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


iis Site teats ods daecsteccewa snes _ . os $500 $500 
06 Printing and reproduction. ............-...------- Widen | 2, 500 7,500 
07 Other contractual services. .........--...---- eens $39, 000 | 72, 000 | 267, 000 
10 Lands and structures -___---- ide sbcudindoe ceaiediabied 256. 530 | ma 





Ge I Si dt ER Bc aca dida eek csckeaes Gace 295, 530 75, 000 | 275, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 










































































Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate a 
SUMMARY =—T 
5 Oblis 
Summary of Personal Services Oblis 
Tota] number of permanent positions. _.._.............-..---- 4, 827 4, 859 4, 855 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_............-.-.---- 636 573 550 Adju 
Average number of all employees. ------_- caerkee stds sla Heise Gelisiale 5, 259 5, 273 5, 233 Rein 
Number of employees at end of year. ......-...........------ 5, 736 | 5, 745 5, 712 Oblii 
npumaaunneniaiiabe init | : Obli 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
bin cad Oe Sedids cciwasksiccnKcnacetadl $4, 674 $4, 730 | $4, 7 
PTI sig snclct Ade dtk dwn scndacacuntowicseonsecs GS-7.0 GS-7.0 | GS8-7.0 Exp 
Personal service obligations: | 
Ne ee cis dcckdeuwéoesceunsisoanns $21, 660,354 | $22, 290, 000 $22, 388, 000 
Positions other than permanent-__----- sdiehecnaesaueEden 1, 906, 351 1, 678, 800 1, 640, 000 — 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_...........-.------- 86, 475 87, 200 88. 000 
‘Payment anove Dasie rates... ....-. in secs ec sce cen s 184, 054 74, 000 72. 000 ] 
Other payments for personal services......---------------- 2, 735 2. 000 2, 000 
Te ee ee eee ee ) 
Tota) personal service obligations. -..............----.-- 23, 839, 969 24, 132, 000 24, 190, 000 t¢ 
Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
De INR so He tedivepdbcmesevesannsncimamacin 19, 381, 318 19, 655, 000 19, 922, 000 
ee a ai nau cnabia ee 1, 635, 695 1, 642, 500 1, 652, 500 
08 ‘Transportation of things......................----.-..- 177, 666 175, 000 178, 000 M. 
04 Commeuniontion servioss............................- 186, 874 197, 000 200, 000 
05 Rents and utility services.................-.......... 308, 017 254, 000 265, 000 for 
06 Printing and reproduction _--..................-.----- 526, 359 337, 500 342, 500 
07 Other contractual serviees.........................-. 1, 341, 221 932, 000 1, 263, 000 
Services performed by other agencies.............-- 600, 402 328, 000 327, 000 
eee eee 1, 383, 545 1, 297, 580 1, 235, 500 
I a a 1, 148, 951 995, 000 845, 000 
5D Lie Ge SIG aos ose sos Se iccccnsn. vane zs 263, 775 7, 000 7, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_.. ...........---- DONE Rida irk Si OE Seed dee 
et FS ee eee ee oe 76, O11 72, 600 54, 500 
RUN sie nk ae SR oe ee 27,031,116 | 25,893,160 | 26, 292, 000 Ge 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence....-.------- 7, 001 7, 000 7, 000 
Total obligations payable from appropriated funds--__- 27, 024,115 25, 886, 160 26, 285, 000 a 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
ee ND mien odincienewann kes 3, 565, 879 3, 224, 300 3, 188, 000 he 
Oe TS CEOS We nites wekunieoo sa piesa aie 308, 500 281, 000 276. 000 | 
03. Transportation of things Re es see 30, 133 29. 400 30, 000 nv 
04 Communication services..............-.---..--- 37, 887 36, 900 37, 000 ge 
06 Rents and ntility services... .......................- 41,043 35, 900 39, 900 Wi 
06 Printing and reproduction... ........-.....------.- 29, 858 24, 500 27, 000 f 
07 Other contractual services. _- alae 189, 784 184, 400 202, 000 0 
Services performed by other agencies. itl ai aiebadiorm 12,416 8, 700 8, 000 In 
08 Supplies and materials Satdeenah hed pinnate 338, 832 324, 100 327, 700 re 
089 Equipment.-.................- node puboicsweaeten 230, 631 230, 000 225, 000 ‘ 
10 Lands and structures__- TERE SSE 5, 670 5, 600 5, 600 re 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities__...._--- ..--. -- BD Bic icewoncewnl =. Blaeaaen 
15 Taxes and assessments. . -_- i serge nikiatatieaaiaca avi 14, 420 12, 200 8, 700 Si 
Total obligations payable out of reimbusements from | | : M 
non-Federal sources..........-..--.---..--.--..- 4,805,495 | 4,399, 000 | 4, 374, 000 of 
Total direct obligations... o..<..c.sc--scccnuss.s--- | 31, 829, 610 30, 285. 160 30, 659, ‘000 2 
——__——-_~ ——  — a eC « 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From , ef 
Other Accounts | of 
OR. SI I ack Se ec be swedianinasbansinnve 892, 772 | 1, 242, 700 1, 080, 000 i fl 
02 Travel. Ps OCCSsenntsouiwensnends 55, 433 | 92, 000 80, 000 p 
03 Transportation of things. ie itis: caibesehdlaata adage iticaeiind aida 5, 611 | 6. 200 4, 200 Fi b 
04 Communication services_...........-------- ine aectiintiiate | 5, 321 6, 500 | 5, 500 : g 
05 Rents and utility services............-....---------- ——, 19, 610 | 15, 500 11, 500 4 
06 Printing and reproduction__..........-.-_.------------- 9, 473 | 11, 400 10, 000 © 
07 Other contractual services. -.-...........--..-.-- nincconnatll 18, 557 | 37, 600 36, 600 , Yr 
Services performed by other agence SES eae 11, 360 | 14, 800 | 14, 000 . t 
OE Ee 102, 562 | 131, 300 122, 000 f 
OP Risa Satin ie tah ales Saker mncinncmmbncodrioace 65, 823 | 90, 100 82, 200 e 
SS  itccieecititiniddicrccnewnscéiusinwcs 3, 286 6, 400 | 3, 000 H b 
na eneennitesgeneciebeasiiningiiaamientaantel 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
SEE Sci dc tbbioa nadie cad bcktteeunncnduebinas 1, 189, 808 1, 664, 500 | 1, 449, 000 
TO CR aki ccndidcbae incu Sin geen 33, 019, 418 31, 949, 660 32, 108, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

















Obligated balance brought forward ___-.......-_------ pias $2, 399, 770 2, 032, 249 $1, 925, 439 
Obligations incurred during the year_............--------- 32, 958, 562 31, 856, 690 32, 108, 000 
35, 358, 332 33, $88, 939 34, 033, “439 
Adjustment in obligations of prior year_.._......-.-...--- — 462, 287 ; 
Reimbursements. --- ices —6, 013, 807 —6, 063, 500 — 5, 823, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account_- : —140, 210 |_-- ‘ 
Obligated balance carried forward _- Brea eo eo 2, 032, 249 —1, 925, 439 —2, 210, 439 
————eeee | ee ene a 
"SW IIR, ssicdicniads Serie benineegateisscwnas | 26, 709, 779 25, 900, 000 26, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: eo Te CROSS is 7 
Out of current authorizations -__---.._..-..----.---- | 24,823,034 | 24, 500,000 24, 700, 000 


QUE OF ENE GOT nn. isin nine we ccidinesteunsye! 1, 886, 745 | 1, 400, 000 1, 300, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nolan, do you have a statement that you want 
to read to the committee? 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR WRATHER 


Mr. Nouan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement of the Director, 
Mr. Wrather, and with your permission, I would like to submit it 
for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be very glad to have it. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DrreEcToR W. E. WrRATHER, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


I am happy to have this opportunity to discuss with you the programs of the 
Geological Survey and cur appropriation request for 1956. 

This committee has always shown a sympathetic understanding of our work 
and has been most helpful and encouraging in providing the support which we need 
to do our job effectively. 

In 1954 we cbserved our 75th anniverary. With it came a widespread and 
heart-warming response from many agencies with whom we work and from a large 
number of individuals. We received many comments which we take to be 
genuinely complimentary regarding our work. I have several examples of these 
with me should you desire to see them. We place great value upon the cpinions 
of the users of the tesults of our work regarding both its quality and quantity. 
In fact, through such means we must sense, in large part, whether the needs and 
requirements for our programs are being met. Let me assure you that the 
requests and pleas for more of our services and products are still on the increase. 

Recent events have focused attention on several of the immediate uses for the 
Survey’s maps and reports. The report of the President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Minerals Policy includes as 1 cf its 11 recommendations a much-enlarged program 
of topographic and geolegic mapping. Similar committees on water resources 
and energy are drawing on Survey resource data in connection with the complex 
and vexing problems in those fields. The President’s programs for publie work, 
especially the highway pregram, will result in substantial further needs for several 
of our activities in the fields of topographic mapping, geologic studies, and stream- 
flow data. Passage of the Hope- Aiken bill has broug't with it increased responsi- 
bilities for us in the field of water-resources investigations. The demand for 
geologic and topographic information in areas of interest for radioactive minerals 
continues to be insatiable. Increased interest in development of the mineral 
resources on the Federal lands, particularly the outer Continental Shelf, points to 
the pressing requirements for mineral-leasing functions. I mention here only a 
few highlights which reflect on our responsibilities. Further details may be 
brought out in the testimony on individual items of the budget proposals. 
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The populetion of the United States continues to increase. Concurrently, the 
Nation is raising the level of business activity and the standard of living. These 
factors compound the requirements for natural resources, and the Survey’s pro- 
grams have greatest value and are most effective when they precede actual 
development of those resources. 

Programs contemplated in the field of public works during the next severe] 
years are truly tremendous in proportion to the expenditures for programs such 
as those of the Survey. The proposed $100 billion highway program is but ore 
example of these public-works programs, all of which have a substantial bearing 
on the work of the Survey. Expansion of business activities based upon such 
fundamental programs as those of the Survey are also expected. 

We have in our requests this year 9, specific request for funds to prepare plans 
for a building for the Survey in the Washington area. I consider this matter of 
housing our most important internal operational problem. Solution of that 
problem must precede solution of some of our organizational problems. The 
Secretery’s Survey Committee on the Geological Survey recognized that clearly. 
I shell be happy to discuss this in more det#il. 

The requests for funds in the 1956 justifications in the light of the needs for 
additional work are very modest indeed. Meny worthy and pressing needs must 
necessarily go unfilled. The budget will provide for those having the highest 
priorities. Our reauest for fiscal year 1956 is $26,285,000, compared with an 
appropriation of $25,735,000 in fiscal year 1955. 

The justifice.tion statements of each of the several programs give more detailed 
explanations of the functions and programs anticipated in fiscal year 1956. We 
will be pleased to discuss these justifications with you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a further general statement, Mr. 
Nolan? 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR GEOLOGICAL SURVEY WORK 


Mr. Nouan. I would like to enlarge on one of the points that Mr. 
Wrather’s statement contains, that the demand for our products 
seems to be continually increasing. As Mr. Wormser, I hope, will 
mention, the recent report of the Cabinet Committee on Mineral 
Resources again calls attention to the increased need of topographic 
and geologic mapping. The discussions of the Water Resources 
Policy Group and the Energy Resources Group similarly indicate 
that a great deal of additional work will be required, not only in the 
particular fields of water and energy but also in our mapping activities. 

We are running into still another source of demand as a result of 
the passage of the Hope-Aiken bill. We will be asked to provide a 
great deal of support in the planning of activities under this bill, not 
only in our water resources work, but also in basic mapping. 

We are becoming aware of the requirements for survey data that 
the proposed highway program will bring forth, not only for such 
basic information as topographic mapping, but also such auxiliary 
data as will be needed for foundation problems, gravel supplies and 
the like. Knowledge about streamflow conditions is needed in order 
to guide economical construction of bridges and culverts, which can 
easily be improperly designed without a full knowledge of streamflow. 

All of these things, it seems to me, combine to make it likely that 
we will receive still further increases in requests for Geological Survey 
work. We are anxious, of course, to provide this data to the best of 
our ability. 

At any rate, we would like to assure you that there seems to be no 
decrease in demands for the mapping and the investigations that 
we make. 

The experience we have had in two special fields is revealing. We 
have had a very great increase in demands for information on uranium 
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deposits all over the country. This work is partially financed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Second, the interest in the mineral and petroleum deposits of the 
outer Continental Shelf has put a greatly increased burden on our 
Conservation Division. 

Finally, I would like to mention—and Mr. Wrather is especially 
interested in this—the progress we are making in housing. We can, 
I think, report some progress on that, and we hope it will be continued 
during the next year. 


WATER RESOURCES STUDIES 


Mr. Krrwan. The Secretary was up here a little bit the other day 
and talked some about water. In my own district in Ohio, we think 
we can drill a little deeper. We are drilling deeper than our grand- 
fathers did out in Ohio to secure water. Now, there are new towns 
that are building up outside the cities, people moving out into the 
country, not just in my area, but all over America. You can see 
them anywhere. 

What are you doing in the way of studies concerning water re- 
sources, and what becomes of the water that falls in those areas? 

Mr. Nowan. We are doing a great deal of work in ground water. 
Is that what you refer to particularly? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Nouan. We are carrying on such studies and these, again, are 
resulting in growing demands for our help and advice. 

I think we are making a great deal of progress in two directions: 
One is data collection, such as determining the depth to ground water 
and estimating the amount of ground water that is available. 

But the second direction, which I think in the long run will be the 
more productive, so far as the country as a whole is concerned, is the 
group of investigations which we think will lead to a better under- 
standing of the theory of ground water, which will permit under- 
standing and prediction of ground-water movement and related mat- 
ters. Methods to improve and increase the recharge to the ground- 
water table; how to determine the best method of disposal of surplus 
water by recharge methods are especially promising projects. 

Mr. Kirwan. But we are losing so much water. For instance, in 
the town I live in, Youngstown, Ohio, they are expanding the town 
outside the city limits all around Youngstown, until Boardman is the 
second largest city in my district. A couple of years ago there were 
only a few houses there. They have just moved out of the city, out- 
side the city limits and all around the city of Youngstown are located 
many small towns. That same statement goes for any American 
city. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Sewers in these towns are extended out there. ° They 
are carrying off the rainfall that 2 years ago was falling on the hills. 
Now, they have streets and sewers out there without one house, they 
have a sewage system and the water is being rapidly carried off with- 
out doing anything to save it. 

Mr. Nouan. We have actually started two projects on that precise 
problem; one has been initiated in Texas at Austin and another in 
Connecticut. I think this tremendous increase in urbanization— 
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the building of paved streets and the covering up of the earth with 
buildings and other impervious materials—will materially affect our 
water supplies. It causes the rainfall, some of which normally would 
go into the streams and provide surface-water supplies, with the 
remainder seeping into the ground to recharge the ground water, to 
be collected in drains and gutters and result in very rapid runoff. 

Mr. Krrwan. It is going to become a greater problem with this 
hundred-billion-dollar highway program. 

Mr. Notan. I am inclined to think that one of the possible cures 
for that may be a better understanding of recharge possibilities in 
guiding and diverting some of this rapid runoff, into recharge fields, 
areas in which the water would be led back into the ground. 

Mr. Krrwan. The water should be saved. There should be reser- 
voirs created or something to conserve the water and put back into 
the ground the amount of water that we are taking out. 

Mr. Nouan. I think more and more action will have to be taken 
because it is not simply a matter of having some place to put the 
water. These surplus waters that are used may be polluted, or have 
so much suspended matter in them that the recharge wells will plug 
up or that it will seal off the recharge reservoirs when the water is fed 
into them. It is possible that in some places the water will have to 
be treated before it can be put into the reservoirs. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not refer particularly to recharge, but let us say 
out in the valleys, out on the farms, where the land is being put into 
cultivation, instead of the water running into sewers, it should be run 
into reservoirs behind dams or some other method of conserving it. 

There are a number of ways for protecting the water. 

Mr. Notan. We are hoping that we can provide some answers. 

Mr. Kirwan. We ran out of water in Youngstown, Ohio, in 1939. 
That was the third largest steel center in the United States and for 2 
weeks we were out of water, and were able to go only at 60 percent of 
our capacity. Now you would not think that could happen when we 
are trying to tell the rest of the world what to do, when the third 
largest, at that time and the fourth largest steel producing city, had 
to stop for lack of water and was only able to continue at 60 percent 
of capacity. 

We have corrected it some by putting it into reservoirs. At that 
time we had a reservoir that had an 11 billion gallon capacity. Now, 
the Government has 2 flood control dams which have added 70 
billions and yet while we had 70 billions, last spring we ran out of 
water. Just think, a few years ago we had only 11 billion gallons and 
ran out of water; now we have 70 billions and if the Government had 
not come through, we would have the fourth largest steel center 
without adequate water. At that one time last year we did not turn 


a wheel until October and yet we talk about improvements and things f 


like that for highways. 


Now, we are going to face a terrific condition after we get into f 
building these major highways that we are talking about, with all of F 
the paving, and look at the amount of water that it is going to take fF 


away. 
Mr. Nouan. I think all of these things add up to the feeling we 


have had that we must continue to emphasize the need for an ap-f 
praisal of the amount of water we have got. I think it is important P 
to realize that one of the difficulties has been bad distribution of the} 
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available water. One of the first steps is to find out how much 
water there is so that we can make better plans to use it. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Krrwan. Your request for this next fiscal year is $26,285,000. 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. $25,735,000 is what you had last year? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, it is just about $50 million back of 
what you should have requested, and I am sincere when I say that 
you should ask for $50 million, to study America. Let us just consider 
the experience we have had in the last 15 years in this Department. 
People are being sent out, like they are all going out today. I made 
several trips over the Rocky Mountains last fall on a job that took 
me out through the campaign area in a hotel in a city in that area, 
I was surprised in coming down in the elevator to find fellows dressed 
up like hunters, going out to work with machinery, trying to discover 
minerals. Why has not the Government of the United States done 
that during all these years? 

The only time we do it, and that is in the most expensive way, 
and at the most expensive time, is during a crisis. We do not spend 
it wisely, the money is thrown away by the barrels. We raise taxes 
and we do everything in the world at that time when, if we just 
acted like plain people, instead of waiting until a crisis, and do the 
thing at the proper time and at the proper place, we would collect all 
of this information. We would not be going out blindly. 

Some of these fellows had invested in equipment and trucks costing 
$5,000 and were going out there making efforts to discover minerals. 
It is just love’s labor lost in 99 out of every 100 cases; it is simply 
money lost, money wasted. 

Now, with the field of training that you people have, 1 man, with 
10 workers with him, 10 laborers or whatever they may be, could run 
the maps and do a good job of finding where the minerals are. But 
we do not do that; we want to send out thousands. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


What were your main organization changes from last year’s survey 
and how are they working out? 

Mr. Nouan. I suppose you are referring to the recommendations 
that have been made? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Nowan. By the Survey Committee? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, have they made changes? 

Mr. No.tan. The first change in that direction has been a quite 
significant acceleration of the development of our major center at 
Denver, Colo., and the beginning of the center at Menlo Park. We 
are trying to establish a concentration of the laboratories and other 
specialized equipment in four centers across the country, rather than 
concentrating them all in Washington. The Denver center is essen- 
tially in full operation now. 

We have made a start with the one on the west coast, at Menlo Park 
south of San Francisco; one is just underway at Rolla, Mo., and we 
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hope that this year we can make some real progress toward concentrat- 
ing and putting under one roof the collections of the laboratories and 
activities we have here in Washington. We feel that is the first thing; 
we are too big to fit all in an existing building in Washington. 

Even more important, I think, is that just from the point of view 
of civil defense as well as of greater service to the public, it is desirable 
to have these major centers distributed across the country. I think 
they are going to work out very successfully. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that it will be successful? 

Mr. Nouan. We feel so; yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will the organization changes save any money or 
will more people be needed? 

Mr. Nowan. I think it is going to be very difficult to say that 
money will be saved immediately. It costs money to establish these 
centers; very large investments of capital are required. I suppose 
the Denver center, with the amount of such equipment as the Multi- 
plex instruments, and in the various chemical and physical laboratories, 
represents an investment of between two and three million dollars. 

It is a thing on which we have to move slowly. I think the savings 
will have to come from increased efficiency of operations. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not worrying too much about what some might 
call savings in dollars. 

Mr. Notan. I think the savings which will come will result from the 
ability to do a better job, and to provide better service to the people. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the saving. The dollars do not mean savings. 

Mr. Nouan. That, to my thinking, is a saving. 

Mr. Kirwan. The saving of dollars is not the saving. The saving 
that you are going to provide, in the way of discovery of minerals, 
because the real wealth is the mineral wealth, whatever it is, when it is 
discovered. 

PLANS FOR NEW BUILDING 


How are your plans for a new building coming along? 

Mr. Nouan. That is very close to Mr. Wrather’s heart, and is 
important to all of us. 

We have, as you know through the action of your committee last 
year $75,000 available with which to prepare plans. And we have 
asked that this be increased this year so that we will have the required 
amount, according to the architect, of about $350,000 for the plans. 

We ran into a snag last fall as a result of activities beyond our 
control. In a discussion that Mr. Wrather had with the ODM we 
got involved with the dispersal program. 

I think from some information that we got yesterday, that that has 
become less of an acute problem. We were informed by Public 
Buildings Service that the building for the Survey is 1 of 4 proposed 
for the metropolitan area, on a list that they have submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This list apparently has not come to the joint committee that was 
set up by lease-purchase, but I hope it will be approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and will be up here. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the architects came up with $350,000. 
What portion of the total cost is that? 

Mr. Noxan. That will be, according to our understanding, the 
cost of the detailed plans. The site and the building are not repre- 
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sented in this amount. The cost, according to our discussions with 
Publie Buildings, will be taken care of by the recently enacted lease- 
purchase legislation, which is handled through GSA. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 1 and 2 of the 
justifications at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


SurvVEyYs, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


Pap id, Cy AR: SR I as ee ee ne oeplaehge Sae $25, 735, 000 
Transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior’’_- 16, 810 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Conservation and development of 
mineral resources, Bureau of Mines”_...................-.--- +92, 970 
Reappropriation of prior year balance__--~-_.............-..-..<.- +75, 000 
PIO AROOTEONU 53 os eo a 25, 886, 160 
Decreases: 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping__ $10, 000 
Water resources investigations_—_-.____._....._...-.. 60, 000 
General administration. .......................-.- 190 
eecmninneiniianps 70, 190 
PEIN 5. cot ci a he ona benete tenner ae 25, 815 5, 970 
Increases; 
Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping__ $9, 030 
Water-resources investigations _ __-____._._..-------- 260, 000 
General administration, plans and specifications, 
special-purpose buildings-_~--.........--------- 200, 000 


—_——_—— 469, 030 
I CRIT. SOUL ng a clamninae acai wena mucieme wim einers 26, 285, 000 
Analysis by activities 


| 














| 
Adjusted italia 
Activities appropria- | Decreases Subtotal ee . Increases 
tion | ” 
- i oo ae eS terme eae 
1. Topographic surveys and 
mapping ___- $11, 320, 000 |....-..-_--- $11, 320,000 | $11, 320, 000 |. 
2. Geologic and mineral resource ‘a 
surveys and mapping 5, 430, 970 | $10,000 | 5,420,970 | 5, 430, 000 | $9, 030 
3. Water-resources investiga- | | | 
tions..-- 6, 500, 000 60, 000 6, 440, 000 | 6, 700, 000 | 260, 000 
4, Soil and moisture conserva- | 
tion __- eee 5 ere 100, 000 | 100, 000 |_.___- iy 
5. Classification of lands__- 410, 000 |___- 410, 000 | 410, 000 |...--- 
6. Surervision of mining and oil | 
and gas leases. - -- LO Too cectnas | 1, 300, 000 | 1, 300, 000 |_....._- 
7. Geneval administration - -- 750, 190 | 190 | 750, 000 750, 000 |........ 
Plans and specifications, 
special-purpose  build- 
Baca wearecrechig Meh thin okies 75, 000 | Soh nida celia 75, 000 | 275, 000 | 200, 000 
i anausinceietidicermennaes F cesemmepaimegectatom — aun amapmaees 
TONNE citnacistinstesicic 25, 886, 160 | 70, 190 | 25, 815, 970 | 26, 285, 000 469, 030 


58276 


-10 
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Amounts available for work of the Geological wenn fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 
1956, all sources (as of Jan. 1956) 





Topographic surveys and mapping: 
Annual appropriation: Surveys, investigations, and 
Re at ch ae es cet Bae ee ee ie 


Reimbursements: 
Non-Federal: 
States, counties, and municipalities......._._____- 
Sale to the public of aerial photogr: aphs a and imme 
graphic cepies of records_-_-___- 
Sale of personal property... ...-....-..--s2.2-255<8 


NN iti és Soc. ccaacdecsosnacuacs 
IG Sota ne era Ce ke eee oe eee 
Working funds: 

SREOON GE THOM goo cnc dccicinecnecécnctesnes 


Department of the Air Force__._.____- eaate cia ee alee 


PPOORECINODE GE TG NOG ii dc tewacnncdbcedecccecance- 


Atomis.Roaergy Commission. ....................0s.-. | 


Foreign Operations Administration 


Tete Re CG ois bk. sw dedebtcctrdntncdcensnnn 


Total *dedaaedeanamd reimbursements, and working | 


funds__- ee ae 
DGS BONS PTD iia. oa rh tok dwn ce cetant sda cewce Sg 


Total, topographic surveys and mapping___...._____.-- 


Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
£ 


Annual ieee pnt Surveys, investigations, and | 


I ii Aa a ae ae lla I eae 


Reimbursements: 

Non-Federal: 
States, counties, and municipalities__....._._.______- 
Gale of peraomal Property ......- <5 ..2-.2..-.. 


a ON os a i dese 
ae een tact ckkeel canes te oatbeone se eee 


Working funds: 
Perens OF Tete DOO on s.. eocsccddcncuccadennce 
EE Ca were ee rr 
Pe PEO iis e sac enwronnacnteceses 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration. ._-___- 


Department of the Air Force....-......-.....-..--...- 


Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy. ....-...................... 
Atomic Energy Commission.-.--................---- 
Foreign Operations Administration._._...........___- 
General Services Administration 


Total working funds_______- “ 


Total, geologic and mineral resource surveys and 
NN iia: chain Aca ti etait lh Sacer ecient snake 


Water resources investigations: 
Annual appropriation: Surveys, investigations, and re- 


ah ebb cece e bade cae ena aadsecddeess ciiecwon 


Reimbursements: 
Non-Federal: 
States, counties, and municipalities. ___- 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power 
RII a co ocaiaauateiedwhiccscnas 
Sale of personal ‘property. wetadhatedbtebinvouancs 


ee isis un tw saben ice cedcckssuuead | 


a a 


$11, 542, 715 | $11, 320, 000 | $11, 320, 000 

















|= — a « = == —=— —'- = ———— 
| 
1,613,967 | 1, 200, 000 965, 000 
| 
66, 233 | 72, 000 | 72, 000 
35, 325 | 40, 000 | 41, 000 
[cane ies loemndinnic Racitihh hha eee 
| 1,715,525 | — 1,312, 000 | 1, 078, 000 
409, 518 | 976, 000 | 885 , 000 
—_— ees See 
1, 166, 487 | 975, 875 | 955, 000 
868, 482 985, 820 1, 115, 000 
9,596 |_____- as) ici 
199, 852 | RO shed sas. 
43, 762 | 35, 940 | 





2,288,179 | 2,155,134 | 2,070, 000 


15, 763, 134 | 15, 353, 000 







































































_.-| 15, 955, 937 
42, 800 | 55, 000 | 55, 000 
15, 998,737 | 15,818, 134 15, 408, 000 
—~—— ——— —_ — _____} pe =! a ——— 
| | 
_ 6,332, 850 | 5, 430, 970 | 5, 430, 000 
; | 
141, 919 | 161, 000 | 160, 000 
7,014 | 10, 000 10, 000 
| 148, 933 | 171, 000 | 170, 000 
| 332, 938 | 287,400 | 200. 000 
SaaS ee = = 
| 20, 767 | i he 
OR inn ee 
194, 495 | 105, 326 | 105, 000 
344, 187 | 488, 000 436, 000 
23, 823 20, 319 20, 000 
1, 059, 206 1,011, 401 1, 239, 000 
300, 210 | 237, 962 212) 500 
7,189,735 | 7,244, 081 6, 192, 600 
435, 231 412, 220 420, 000 
| 72, 921 356, 704 220, 000 
| 9,642,831 | 9,897,028 8, 845, 100 
16, 457,561 | 15,786,398 | 14, 645, 100 
-— —— —$—— > _} ___ _____ __ __ -____},____ _}_ _—} 
701,953 | 6, 500, 000 | 6, 700, 000 
lcd = ———— — | = 
| 
| 2,843,403 | —-2, 800, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
78, 669 | 75, 000 | 75, 000 
18, 251 | 40, 000 | 50, 000 
2, 940, 323 2, 915, 000 3, 125, 000 
> — = — -— §—_ - ———— 
446, 653 396, 100 359, 000 


——— Sa ee 
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Amounts available for work of the Geological Survey, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 
1956, all sources (as of Jan. 1, 1955)—Continued 


| 
| 











1954 1955 1956 
Water resources investigations—Continued 
Working funds: 
Bonneville Power Administration $0, FOB 12 swcevtionssuleoweds Se 
Bureau of Indian A ffairs.__..._-- 98, 190 | $161, 535 |... .. ee 
Bureau of Reclamation --_-.----- 684, 792 619, 139 $782, 000 
Department of the Air Force - - - . 44, 233 | 43, 830 | 50, 000 
Department of the Army--. innit 989, 179 1, 084, 208 | 984, 000 
Department of the Navy - -- 39, 747 24, 500 27, 000 
Department of State- 86, 000 | 86, 000 91, 600 
Atomic Energy Commission 172, 064 | 200, 000 | 179, 000 
Foreign Operations Administration : 229, 142 | 307, 374 300, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority - -- ; 91, 021 | 107, 111 96, 000 
Total working funds. ____- Da tata as 2, 439, 766 2, 633, 697 2 2, 509, 600 
Total appropriation, reimbursements, and working 
funds. ; eihen' paestunte 12, 528,695 | 12,444,797 | 12, 693, 600 
ey II nn ncn daskscdieawhn ; 980, 063 | 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Total, water resources investigations.__.........----- = 3, 508, 758 1 3, 444, 797 13, 693, 600 
Soil and moisture conservation: 
Annual perene: Surveys, investigations, and re- 
i ie eee cin oem niadd aia 98, 520 | 100, 000 100, 000 
Classification of lands: 
Annual appropriation: Surveys, investigations, and re- 
Star stepaucatnuvenne nsicdhncometcscsameersueeesieca 409, 996 | 410, 000 410, 000 
Reimbursements: 
Non-Federal: Sale of personal property-.----.------- a 678 | 500 500 
Peo dec dibbtenakcutualacadtl Lsetkeeusaenes ccenas 53 800 800 
aly: GRRE OF DR . ...« ceetemsey chases saree -410,7 72 411, 300 411, 300 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases: 
Annual appropriation: Surveys, investigations, and re- 
DE cilinatankaruighhdescacet.bdakbbewdecnctmedehsbsecns 1, 194, 994 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
Reimbursements: 
Non-Federal: Sale of personal property-------.------ . 36 | 500 | 500 
i, ES es PREPS ae aS eee ee eee re 4 646 | 4, 200 4, 200 
Working funds: De partment of the Navy..:-.-...-.-.-------- 33, 398 34, 000 | 36, 000 
Total, supervision of mining and oil and gas leases------- : 1, 229, O74 1, 338, 700 A, 340, 700 
Development of water wells on public lands: 
Permanent appropriation: Payment from proceeds, sale of | 


WE tiie didivkdiddcdartetatdteidisbinnscetscteaeas’ Suit 850 








General administration: | 
Annual appropriation: Surveys, investigations, and re- 
search !___.._- ek Bak ke ahaa aka ala naaadas ses 743, 078 750, 190 750, 000 


Plans and specifications, special-purpose building: 
Annual appropriation: Surveys, investigations, and 





research. ._.____- tts Sida ae eA ans hens eee 75, 000 | 275, 000 
Summary: 
Annual aperepentien: Surveys, investigations, and | 
research _____ Si cee eae a ht piesa alia olet sciatica 25, 886, 160 | 26, 285, 000 
Reimbursements: | | 
Non-Federal: | 
States, counties, and municipalities __- 4, 599, 289 4, 161, 000 | 4, 125, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power | 
Commission - 78, 669 | 75, oo | 75, 000 
Sale to the public of acrial phetaguane and photo- | 
graphic copies of records... __--- a 66, 233 72,000 | 72, 000 
Sale of personal property____- sched tetas 61, 304 91, 000 102, 000 
Tetel Dem POG ik 6d oss h occa ce cwsdeces per 805, 495, 4, 399, 000, 4, 374, 000 
wae co. so oe teas Sik sp sibel tats ek eae ace ee eae acl 1, 189, 808. 1, 664, 500 1, 449, 000 





1In addition, funds advanced or reimbursed by other Federal agencies for program expenses bear an 
equitable share of general administrative expe nses. Such charges in 1954 were $463,210; estimated for 1955, 
$510,250; and estimated for 1956, $510,000. 
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Amounts available for work of the Geological Survey, fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 
1956, all sources (as of Jan. 1, 1955)—Continued 





] ) 
1954 1955 1956 





Summary—Continued 
Working funds: | | 
Bonneville Power Administration. ..._.......---.---- $5, 398 ae ae me eT 

Bureau of Indian A ffairs__-__- Se eae eae : 118, 957 | $182, 550 | 
OR. 5. Lomanacbenecccos ee ae = 
Bureau of Reclamation ..........-..---------- 


2, 256 odeieinahdiadteiai 
2, 045, 774 1, 700, 340 $1, 842, 000 











Defense Minerals Exploration A Administration... ...- 344, 187 488, 000 436, 000 
Department of the Air Force_- Scotto ne wkciehoeneeere 936, 538 1, 049, 969 | 1, 185, 000 
Department of the Army_- RSI TSAR, BST 2, 048, 385 2, 095, 609 2, 223, 000 
Department of the Navy........----- pause tae eae ki 382, 951 296, 462 275, 500 
Bee oo aes 86, 000 86, 000 91, 600 
Atomic Energy Commission..-.............--..---.-- 7, 561, 651 7, 601, 580 | 6, 371, 600 
Foreign Operations Administration. -_--.-...-...------| 708, 135 755, 534 720, 000 
General Services Administration. ___._- Liven ween won 72, 921 35 16, 704 220, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority. -.___--- Sait aca cette Sais | 91, 021 107, 111 96, 000 

Total working funds___._..-__-- delta late Ri i, , 404, 404, 174. 14, 719, 859 13, 460, 700 

Permanent apprepes ation: Payment from proceeds, sale 


PIO Soles hoo tinc sone toed asses ees oe ee 850 


Total appropriations, [Se , and working 











DUR Ahi scons. cana chase eeu aaatenge un aeeeee ae 47, 424, 442 46, 669, 519 45, 568, 700 
Direct State pay RNURG oie i eae Date as Seas 1, 022, 863 1, 055, 000 1, 055, 000 
SONNE WOT nctenecsrnkascnnce iaitikdeadccmecneemians 48, 447, 305 47, 724, 516 46, 623, 700 





ToprpoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 
DECREASE IN MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. The table on page 8 of the justifications shows that 
your cooperative mapping program is dropping off. Why? 

Mr. Nowan. I think that the chief reason is the completion of the 
Kentucky project which, you may remember, amounted to a little 
over a million dollars a year for 5 years. That was completed on 
schedule this year. A continuing program is for revision designed to 
keep the completed mapping in shape. It is in the order of $100,000, 
- so. It is not being replaced by another large project in another 
state. 

MAPPING WORK UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of your mapping service do you do under 
contract? 

Mr. Notan. At the present time, I believe there are no contracts. 
We have just completed, over the past 2 years, a series of contracts 
with several photogrametric groups which I believe was in the total 
amount of about $1 million. May I ask Mr. FitzGerald if that is 
correct? 

Mr. FitzGeratp. We are now contracting, of course, for aerial 
photography. 

Mr. Nowan. Yes, I forgot about those contracts. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does it cost you more or less to contract? 

Mr. Notan. According to the figures that we kept, and we kept 
them rather carefully, in order to compare projects that are truly 
comparable, our costs were appreciably lower. 

Mr. Kirwan. Than the contract costs? 

Mr. Nowan. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear that because you people should 
know, and I am glad to hear that you can do it. 
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Mr. Notan. If I might make one observation, Mr. Chairman, there 
has been much discussion with photogrametrists, on this subjec 
One of the photogrametric firms reviewed our figures and I think 
concluded that they did fairly represent less costly operations by the 
survey 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad that you are doing that, because the 
Government should be doing its own governmental work, without 
having to go to private industry. You are doing your own work and 
you ought to do your own work ‘better, when you can do it, than some- 
body aoe I think it should be done by the Government. 


MAPPING EQUIPMENT FROM FOREIGN SOURCES 


What percentage of the mapping equipment you buy comes from 
foreign sources? 

Mr. Nouan. If I may check with Mr. FitzGerald, I think he can 
answer; I think it is very small. 

Mr. FirzGer: ALD. We have only experimental instruments that we 
bought in the past 3 or 4 years in order to determine whether they 
are better than the equipment we have developed in this country. 
We do not believe they are. We have developed most of our own 
equipment; we have not only invented, but we have designed and 
fabricated a good many of them. 

Mr. Kirwan. So most of them are of American origin? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. That is correct, yes. 


CONTRIBUTION OF STATES 


+ 


Mr. Krrwan. Page 8 
record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


of the justifications will be inserted in the 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE STATES TOWARD CoopERATIVE Marrinc PrRoGRAMS 


The interest of many of the State and local governments is evidenced by their 
participation in cooperative mapping programs with the Geological Survey. 
Under the terms of the agreements, the Survey furnishes the personnel and equip- 
ment and actually performs the mapping. The State and local governments 
contribute half of the cost of the mapping, including costs for personnel and 
equipment. There follows a list of the States participating in these programs 
along with their contributions. In some cases the actual cooperating agency 
represents a county or other political subdivision within the State. 




















| \| 
1955 i} 1954 | Stata | 1955 1956 
Btate estimate || estimate | oer estimate estimate 
| 

Aes <iseaadasen $9, 000 |}.....- North Dakota.-.-.-....-.-- | $17, 500 | $17, 500 
AG hirastiiciseenss a0 4,000 | $4, 000 | Oklahoma... ......-..-----] 6, 103 | 6, 000 
COR a = catbandgeuse 309, 000 | 300, 000 | Pennsylvania... a 10, 627 | 10, 000 
oo ae 3, 500 | 3,500 || Tennessee. _...........-- 66, 190 | 55, 000 
Connecticut.............. | 10,000 || oe ee eae 6, 987 6, 500 
Georgia.....-- eae aad 6, 500 || i cidenenidensatraanct 4,000 |.....- 
i eee saaienm an 28, 250 | 30,000 || Vermont... .............-..] 4,311 | 4, 000 
IRIN stkeactneninnene~ 50, 000 || 50,000 || Virginia.......--...--.-..| 36, 852 | 32, 500 
MO es cote enues z 10, 000 | 10,000 || Washington. ---- Liat seean | 5, 792 4, 500 
Reins Sachs ccscefeds 14,000 || 14,000 || Wisconsin-..............- 35, 000 | 35, 000 
RG aiid wiesucss.t 319, 641 | 125,000 || Puerto Rico. - etehainianaeeel 6,000 | 6, 000 
LR eptewneccnnnnn | 30, 000 | 30, 000 || |-——__—— coed 
Mi reece ttc metencn] 20, 000 | 20, 000 || OE ve ccdaeands 1, 255,000 | —_ 1,020, 000 
Massachusetts_......-----| 10, 000 | 10, 000 || = SS SS S === 
PEE Sk ctkeesagens~« 20, 000 || 20,000 || Reimbursements from | 

Minnesota_- sie aceand 104, 000 | 104,000 ||  States-_ .--| 1,200,000 | 965, 000 
NE ha G6 Gicesannuces 50, 720 |} 50,000 |} Direct State payments ___| 55, 000 | 55, 000 
Nevaleses 50055 .- 7, 027 | 6, 000 || |—_____——| — 
NOU bicesaneecena cael 50, 000 | 50, 000 1 spl adp pains ae | 1,255,000 | 1,020,000 

| iB | 
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VOLUME OF RESOURCES SURVEY WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. In view of the general minerals situation, why are 
you not stepping up.your geologic and mineral resources surveys? 

Mr. Nouwan. | think possibly that the answer lies in the fact that 
there are a large number of things that we would like to do and that 
only a certain amount of money is available to do it with. 

I mentioned earlier the recent report of the Cabinet Committee on 
Mineral Policy which calls for a very considerable stepping up of our 
minerals activity. We hope, of course, that the ways and means will 
be found to do it. We are all convinced that, first of all, additional 
supplies of needed minerals exist and can be found in this country. 
We think that we can help toward finding them, through the investiga- 
tions and mapping that we carry on. I hope we can report increased 
activity along that line next year. 


WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Your only increase of any size is $260,000 for water 
resources investigations. 

Will you explain how that will be used? 

Mr. Nouan. That represents an increase of $200,000 for cooperative 
investigations with the States. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the chart on page 27 of 
the justifications. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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FEDERAL MATCHING OF STATE FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The table on page 44 of the justifications shows that 
the States’ offers of $700,000 will not be met in your cooperative 
water investigations. Why not? 

Mr. Nouan. These, of course, are estimates. In general, we believe 
they are firm estimates. It will be up to us to make our best effort to 
adjust the requested work with the income that we can anticipate. 
In general, our procedure has been to attempt to meet as many as 
possible of these proposals for cooperative work by establishing what 
we call an “abeyance.” We will tentatively accept proposals for 
work beyond that made possible by immediately available funds with 
the understanding that, should the full amount of proposed work 
come through and still be more than we have money for, we will hold 
in abeyance a certain percentage of the Federal contribution. Thus 
only 85 percent, or 90 percent, or 95 percent of the proposed work, 
depending upon the available moneys, will be carried out. In other 
words, we have not taken a block of $100,000 worth of proposed 
cooperative work and said we will not do it. We have attempted to 
adjust it to the full amount of the offers, so that we can undertake to 
meet as much as possible of the demands. 

Mr. Krrwan. I hope you do because every dollar they put up, the 
Federal Government should be in a position to match. From this 
agency comes information regarding the minerals and water resources. 
You might say, the information and proper knowledge and advice, and 
everything of that kind comes out of your Department. If there is 
any department connected with the Government that should be ap- 
proached for such information, it is this one, because without that 
knowledge that we have in America of what we have in the ground, 
and all of the steps that we must take in connection with our water 
and mineral resources, and all of the trees, soil conservation, and all 
of the other things of that nature we would have nothing. 

Somebody can come along and say, “Well, we will take a chip off 
of this building and we can put another one on,” but you cannot 
do that with what is underground in the way of minerals. Therefore, 
every dollar that the State has got, the Federal Government should 
be in a position to match. I, for one, would not want to see $1 be 
kept back, so we could not match every dollar that is put in by the 
States, because everything that we put into any State simply helps 
the other 47. Of course, when we are at war, we shout that we are 
a nation of 48 States; we are united. Then in the 10 or 15 years 
between the wars, we are at one another’s throats. We do not go 
forward and do anything at all. That is when we should be going 
forward, in peacetime, to have these great natural resources well 
developed. 

SEDIMENTATION INVESTIGATIONS 


Do your sedimentation investigations show serious damage to any 
of our reclamation or flood-control dams? 

Mr. Nouan. I am not aware of any serious damage. You perhaps 
remember from Mr. Wrather’s previous testimony that we have re- 
cently completed quite an elaborate study of the sedimentation in 
Lake Mead and have found (to our pleasure) that the siltation in 
that reservoir is very close to the estimates that were made earlier. 
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I think it does point out, however, that there is going to be increas- 
ing need for the sedimentation work in the Water Resources Division 
to determine the silt load of the streams for which major projects 
are proposed. If the recent study at Lake Mead is a guide, and we 
think it is, it gives us considerable confidence in our ability to predict 
the effect of siltation on new reservoirs as they are built. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 67 of the justifications, you show a transfer 
of $920,000 from the Department of the Army for water resources 
investigations. The Corps of Engineers shows a transfer of $984,000 
for this purpose in their justifications. How do you account for the 
difference? 

Mr. Nouan. This is on page 67? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Nouan. I would like to refer that to Mr. Stearns, or Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Kirwan. Either one or the other. 

Mr. Noxian. Do you have that information, Mr. Stearns? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir. The $920,000 was the preliminary figure 
and was changed later by the Army, and we and the Army failed to 
get together on the amount. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do you mean that you are not solid on the amount? 

Mr. Stearns. The $984,000 is the correct figure, I understand now. 

Mr. Krrwan. The corps also shows that $270,000 is included in 
your own estimate for stream gaging required by the corps. Why 
do you not charge them for the whole job? 

Mr. Nouan. If I recall, sir, in past appropriation bills, there has 
been a transfer of base from the military appropriation to our own 
with the understanding that we would assume the responsibility for 
some of these stream gaging activities. I suspect, although I am not 
sure, that that is the explanation. Could you check on that, Mr. 
Stearns? 

Mr. Srearns. I believe that is correct, yes. I would like to supply 
additional information for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

An amount of $270,000 is included in the budget of the Geological Survey 
(water resources investigations) to supplement funds made available from the 
Corps of Engineers. These funds are used to finance the collection of streamflow 
records of a general coverage type in which there is value for other purposes in 
addition to the Corps of Engineers projects. There is no duplication of work. 

These funds were initially made available by a transfer in the estimates in 
fiscal vear 1947. They were to replace, in part, funds that were previously trans- 
ferred to the Geological Survey by the Corps of Engineers in connection with 
specific water development projects. As these projects progress through the 
various stages of investigation and development to those of operation, many of 
the water investigations needed specifically for them change with respect to 
value and benefit. The all-purpose value of some of the investigations increases 
to such an extent that it is not justifiable for the Corps of Engineers to meet the 


entire cost of continuing the investigations by the use of funds appropriated for 
specifie projects. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 


Mr. Kirwan. In your land classification work on mineral values, 
what do you do, and what does the Bureau of Land Management do? 
Mr. Notan. I think, sir, that since this involves legal matters and 
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includes some procedures that I am not entirely familiar with, I will 
ask Mr. Duncan to discuss that. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well, Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. The Bureau of Land Management handles the surface 
use and classification and disposal of land. 

It investigates mine or mineral claims or any disputes on any ques- 
tion about title. Our work in classification deals with the mineral 
and waterpower value of the land, the classification as to whether there 
are minerals, whether a lease should be issued by competitive bidding— 
that is, known productive land—or whether it should be subject to 
noncompetitive lease, or permit without bidding which would be 
evidence that prospecting is necessary to determine the presence of 
minerals. 

There is no conflict of interests. If a homestead application is 
filed to obtain title and patent, the Survey reports whether or not 
there is any mineral evidence. If we report the evidence of minerals, 
the Bureau of Land Management checks before patent issues. 

Mr. Krrwan. I direct your attention to the survey and procedures 
covering liaison between the two agencies in order to have proper 
check on problems arising out of the administration of the mineral 
leasing law. Is there any conflict there? 

I am reading this from your survey report. 

Mr. Duncan. So far as our record is concerned, we can report that 
we are up to date, and have been up to date on classification of oil and 
gas applications for over 3 years; we keep nothing over 24 hours. 

The determination for other minerals requires a little longer; the 
question of patent issue and determination is a cooperative project 
and requires time. 


TRANSFERS TO ‘‘'GENERAL ADMINISTRATION” 


Mr. Krrwan. Your direct appropriation for general administration 
is $750,000. You add $510,000 to this from transferred funds. If the 
committee were to reduce the direct appropriation, what. would stop 
you from increasing the amount of transferred funds? 

Mr. Nouan. There would be objection on the part of the agencies 
that make the transfers. What we have attempted to do, and I think 
we have done it fairly, is to require that each of the transferred 
funds bear a proportionate share of the administrative charges. We 
make one exception and that is in the single item for contract diamond 
drilling in the AEC transfer. By agreement made with the AEC we 
have relieved that particular item from bearing the full load of admin- 
istrative assessment. Otherwise, I think our effort, and our per- 
formance, has been consistent in charging all the transferred funds 
with the same administrative load that we meet with this appro- 
priation. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. In your report required by section 1311 of the 1955 
supplemental bill, you show a net unobligated balance of $803,456 
for 1954. What was this figure for the 2 previous years? 

Mr. Nouan. Do you have that, Mr. Stearns? 

Mr. Srearns. I do not have it before me now. I will supply it for 
the record. 
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The unobligated balance for 1953 was $665,907; and for 1952, $29,063. The 
1954 balance included a reserve for savings of $800,000. 


STATES COOPERATING IN MAPPING PROGRAM 


Mr. JENSEN. On page 8 of the justifications, I see a list of the 
States participating in this mapping program. In that list, I count 
some 30. Why is it that all of the States do not cooperate? 

Mr. Notan. I am afraid I cannot answer that question. We 
would be happy if all of them did. I suspect that the reasons vary. 

A few States are essentially complete in their map coverage. 
Others, I suspect, have felt that since the Government was carrying 
on the mapping program that they did not feel an imperative need to 
participate. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean that some of these States feel that the 
Federal Government will do the mapping whether they cooperate 
or not? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, I think it is true; however, in recent years, the 
number of States participating in the cooperative mapping has grown, 
and I anticipate it will grow still further as the results are known. 
There is a general tendency on the part of the States to set up advisory 
mapping committees, composed in about equal numbers of State 
officials whose activities require the use of maps, and of industrial 
representatives whose business also is helped by adequate maps. 

We have found that as these mapping advisory committees become 
active that the interest of the State in establishing cooperative pro- 
grams has grown. I anticipate that we will find a number of States 
will very soon increase this activity. 


FUNCTION OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY UNDER DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Is the Geological Survey being called upon to make 
aerial maps of watersheds under the so-called watershed law which 
was passed last year, called the Hope-Aiken bill? 

Mr. Nowan. Not directly, sir. We have been called upon, and I 
believe there has been an agreement reached, or now in process of 
being reached, with the Department of Agriculture, to arrange for 
the assistance and participation of our water resources groups. But 
so far as I know, there has been no proposal that topographical map- 
ping be undertaken. 

Mr. Jensen. Who would do that topographical mapping for the 
Federal program under the Hope-Aiken law? 

Mr. Notan. I am not sure that there is any plan; at least I have 
not learned of any. There may be, and perhaps is, some very large 
scale detailed mapping being done by the Soil Conservation Service, 
but that would not be a part of the national mapping program. 
May I ask Mr. FitzGerald to comment on that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. It would be included in our program. The hope 
is that we would—that our mapping program would—cover as many 
of the areas for which mapping is needed as possible. We are carrying 
on work, of course, in all parts of the country. They have not specifi- 
cally asked us to enter into the watershed program for that purpose, 
but standard mapping of the Geological Survey is general-purpose 
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mapping, and is useful for watershed studies, as it was for road build- 
ing and other programs. 

Mr. JENSEN. Very well. 

In the event a State is not cooperating with the Geological Survey 
in this mapping program, if they ask a watershed be mapped by the 

Geological Survey, what would your position be? 

Mr. Nouan. I think the procedure that would be followed is that 
it would be similar to that for other requests of the same nature. 

We keep quite well informed, through the Bureau of the Budget, 
of the requests for mapping that are made by Federal agencies, and 
also from the State advisory committees, on requirements for State 
mapping. 

All of these requests are set out each year; we keep in our files maps 
of each State, on which are shown the requests for mapping. As 
soon as a particular area appears to have a widespread need for 
mapping, it is added to our program for Federal mapping. 

Mr. JENSEN. The reason I asked that is this: I am satisfied that 
the Hope-Aiken watershed program is going forward, possibly at a 
much more rapid rate in the very near future than is being done 
today. I hope that if the Geological Survey is needed in that field 
to map watersheds that we can work out some arrangement whereby 
you folks that are completely versed and experienced in that field 
will have an opportunity to cooperate fully in that watershed pro- 
gram, because I think it is very important. It certainly is one of the 
things that is going to conserve our water resources as well as our 
soil to a greater extent in the years to come than possibly any one 
thing you could imagine today. 

Because of my great faith and confidence in the Geological Survey 
and in the work that they do, and in the job they do, I hope that you 
can cooperate fully with the Soil Conservation Service if that is 
necessary in order to furnish good maps for the watershed program, 
which I think, and I am sure most everybody else thinks, is important 
business. 

Mr. Nouan. I can assure you, sir, that we will be very anxious 
and happy to give the needs of the Hope-Aiken program their full 
share of priority. Through the procedures that are set up in the 
Bureau of the Budget, with Mr. Randall, who is also participating 
in the planning of the water program, and through the action agencies 
which submit these requests, we should be in close enough contact with 
the program. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Notan. I believe we will be fully aware of the desires of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 


STATUS OF MAPPING THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Jensen. You hope to cover all of the United States with what 
we call 15-minute maps within the next 20 years; is that right? 

Mr. Noran. We hope to have maps w ithin the next 20 years. 

Mr. Jensen. What percentage of the mapping of the United States 
is now complete? 

Mr. Nowan. It is approximately 30 percent. Is that correct, 
Mr. FitzGerald? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. That is correct; 33 percent. 
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Mr. Jensen. Is there a greater degree of completion in the area 
where defense is of greater importance? 

Mr. Nouan. For the last 4 or 5 years, as well as during the war, 
Defense Department priorities have very largely guided our program. 
We have attempted, and have included in the program, however, 
priorities established by our mineral needs, by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and by the water-development program; these have come 
to us both from the States and the Federal Government. 

We hope that much of the pressure for defense requirements is past. 
There is still some, and quite a number of projects already started 
will need completion, but we are hoping that within the next few years 
we can devote a greater portion of the activities to the nondefense 
priorities that have been built up. 


AGENCIES DOING AERIAL MAPPING 


Mr. JENSEN. What other agencies of the Government are doing 
aerial mapping? 

Mr. Nouan. Mapping, I believe, is done to a greater or less degree 
by the Army Map Service, by the Forest Service, by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and perhaps, although I would like to check with 
Mr. FitzGerald on this, by TVA and the Soil Conservation Service 

Mr. FirzGrraup. Not the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Jensen. Does the Department of Agriculture do any? 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. The Forest Service does some mapping. 

Mr. Nouan. The Forest Service in the forest reservations. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. In addition to the standard quadrangle mapping, 
many of these agencies do special-purpose, large-scale mapping for 
their own use. 


COST OF MAPPING BY PRIVATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Jensen. I believe you just testified in response to the chairman’s 
question, that your own mapping was more economical than mapping 
done by contract? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that true of all kinds of mapping, of aerial mapping? 
The reason I asked that is, last year you contracted, I think, for around 
a million dollars for maps; is that right? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you testify to that? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. We, of course, are still working on some of the 
maps. It was actually started in 1952, but we have just barely 
completed that contract mapping. 

Mr. Jensen. What kind of mapping was that? 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. That was a part of our standard quadrangle 
mapping, consisting principally of photogrametric work; that is, the 
delineation of map information from the photographs. This was 
really only one phase of the mapping operation, that was contracted 
for. 

The contractor, in some few cases, established control, based on our 
work, and then compiled contours and other map information from 
the photographs. 
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Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. FirrzGeratp. The testing of the map, the field completing of 
it, the drafting, and all the other steps were done by the Geological 
Survey. 

Marsden Is there not some aerial mapping concern that has 
more up-to-date cameras for mapping than the Geological Survey? 

Mr. FrrzGrraup. May I answer that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. FrrzGerap. No, sir; there are not. Most of them use the 
equipment which we developed, the technique that we developed, and 
the most successful ones use, to a large extent, the personnel that we 
trained. ‘They are doing no work of any kind on standard quadrangle 
mapping with any technique that they developed. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You remember some gentleman testified here before 
the committee last year who has a mapping concern, who claimed that 
they could do mapping at less money than the Geological Survey. 

Mr. FirzGErRa.p. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. And I think you entered into a contract with him to 
do some mapping? 

Mr. FirzGrraup. No, sir. We had completed that mapping; after 
his appearance before this committee there was no contract for 
mapping. However, you will recall that he has repudiated most of 
the statements he made in regard to cost. After he came into our 
shop with an auditor and reviewed our costs. He has recently, in 
information given to your office, I believe said in effect that he was 
completely wrong in the statement he made to your committee 
regarding costs. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thought it well to clear that up. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. The facts are that you have the best equipment that 
you possibly can attain to do this aerial mapping work? 

Mr. Nouan. I would like to say, since Mr. FitzGerald is too 
modest to say it himself, that the techniques and the instruments and 
methods that are used in the kind of topographic mapping that we do 
in our national mapping program, have been, almost without excep- 
tion, developed by our Survey people. This equipment is now 
manufactured by American concerns and it, and the procedures 
developed in the Survey, are being used by the private firms that have 
vrown up in recent years and who are quite active in very large-scale 
mapping of the kind that we do not engage in. 


CONSOLIDATION OF MAPPING AGENCIES 


Mr. JENSEN. I just wanted to clear that up, because I am not criti- 
cal. I think every member of this committee holds the Geological 
Survey in high regard. It has done good work. I think that possibly 
we need most, if not all, of the mapping offices under one agency. 
How is that program coming along? 

Mr. Nouan. I think over the past 5 years we have made a great 
deal of progress, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Consolidation, especially here in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Nouan. As far as we are concerned that is true. There has 
been a major advance in the last few years insofar as the distribution 
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of our maps to the public is concerned. Regardless of who makes 
the maps, whether the Army engineers or the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the average citizen can now secure any map that he wants 
by writing to one place. The Geological Survey is now printing and 
distributing maps not only that we ourselves have made but also 
those that for one reason or another are made by the Forest Service, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or the Army Map Service. 

To a considerable extent these agencies, before they embark on 
their own mapping programs, check with us to determine our ability 
to provide these mapping needs rather than carry it on as part of 
their own job. 

Where it is possible we undertake to do the whole mapping job 
for them. 

Certain mapping jobs within forest reserves, where there is a press- 
ing need, along the coast where the Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
engaged in hydrographic work, or in certain reservations where there 
are military training problems or security problems, the Army Map 
Service or other agencies will do the work. 

But where any of those maps are to be made available to the public 
they will submit the manuscript material to us, we process it, and dis- 
tribute it from one center. 


REPORTS OF OTHER AGENCIES REVIEWED 


Mr. JENSEN. One more question and I am through, Mr. Chairman. 

Is the Geological Survey always called upon by the Department 
of the Interior to give a report on the water potential of a proposed 
irrigation district or project? 

Mr. Nouan. I believe we are, sir, as part of the Interagency Com- 
mittee procedure. All reports, whether they are from Reclamation, 
Army engineers, or Soil Conservation, routinely come to the Survey 
for review, and we comment on them and submit our comments to 
Mr. Aandahl’s office. 

Mr. Kirwan. We enjoyed having you with us and enjoyed hearing 
your presentation in defense of your budget. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


Wepnespbay, Fepruary 2, 1955. 
WITNESSES 


FELIX E. WORMSER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

JOHN J. FORBES, DIRECTOR 

THOMAS H. MILER, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

PAUL ZINNER, ACTING ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR PROGRAMS 

JAMES WESTFIELD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 

CLIFFORD W. SEIBEL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR HELIUM 
ACTIVITIES 

LOUIS C. McCABE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SOLID FUELS 

ROSCOE A. CATTELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PETROLEUM 

CHARLES W. MERRILL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF MINERALS 

WILLIAM E. RICE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 

HARRY F. WEAVER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF COAL-MINE INSPECTION 

ELWOOD THOMSON, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Wormser, do you have a statement? 
GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Mr. WormseEr. Just a short oral statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to state that I have had the privilege and pleasure of 
visiting a good many of the installations of the Bureau of Mines 
throughout the United States and in Alaska in the last year or so. | 
am frankly greatly impressed with the personnel that we have—the 
work they are doing in the public interest. It is my feeling we have 
men with a sense of responsibility to their duties, and an extraordi- 
narily high degree of competence. 

Yesterday you went into the subject of the new Office of Minerals 
Mobilization. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Mines, and I know the 
plans have that in mind, will have a prominent part in the functioning 
of this Office after it has been created. 

There is one recommendation that the President’s Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Mineral Policy made, sir, namely, that the Department of the 
Interior intensify its program of mineral and metal research aimed at 
the development of our latent resources, and new mineral raw mate- 
rials, improved utilization of existing raw materials, and coordinate 
its mineral and metal research with that of other Federal agencies, 
and as practicable, with research by industry. 

I was very glad to see that strong endorsement made of the work the 
Bureau has done for so many years. I have a feeling that the work 
should be increased. 

In that connection I think it is necessary, of course, to keep the 
Bureau properly staffed and to keep its important work steadily going 
ahead. 

I believe the budget which has been presented to you and which is 
proposed for the Bureau is a minimum, sir. It is a solid budget, and 
it is in keeping with the desires of the administration for economy. 
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I commend it to you as being carefully worked out and designed to 
have the Bureau function in the most efficient manner possible. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Wormser. 

Do you want to make a statement, Mr. Forbes? 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR FORBES 


Mr. Forsss. I have a lengthy statement here. I will not impose on 
your good nature by reading it but I would like the privilege of high- 
lighting it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You highlight it and I will incorporate the whole 
thing in the record. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to appear before you with members of my 
staff to discuss the work of the Bureau can the appropriations we are 
requesting for the fiscal year 1956. 

The Bureau of Mines is concerned with virtually all aspects of the 
Nation’s mineral supply and is responsible for making technologic 
and economic studies of the problems of mineral industries. Our 
activities range from scientific research on mineral resources vital to 
the Nation’s economy and defense to the promotion of safety in the 
mineral industries. 

These functions take on added significance in view of new responsi- 
bilities delegated to the Department of the Interior by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization under terms of the recommendations of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Mineral Policy. Assistant Secre- 
tary Wormser has described the scope of the new Office of Minerals 
Mobilization and its reliance on the bureaus of the Department and 
other agencies, for essential factual information necessary to the 
successful implementation of this function. The Bureau of Mines 
will reorient its work as necessary to provide maximum assistance to 
the new office. 

Before discussing the various programs of the Bureau, I would like 
to tell you about the reorganization that is now taking place in the 
Bureau. On November 30, 1953, an impartial survey team was 
appointed by Mr. Felix E. Wormser, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, with the approval of Secretary McKay, to investigate the 
organization and operating procedure of the Bureau of Mines and 
present recommendations for improving efficiency and effectiveness 
of the Bureau in line with administration policy. 

On May 20, 1954, the survey team submitted its report on the 
organization and operations of the Bureau of Mines to Mr. Wormser. 
Based on the recommendations contained in the report, the Bureau 
is reorganizing its functions. I shall try to outline the most important 
aspects of the overall reorganization. 

In carrying out this reorganization, we have not tried to build a 
completely new organization. To do so, would be to deny the many 
admittedly valuable accomplishments of the Bureau in previous 
years. Those achievements, I assure you, did not evolve from an in- 
ferior organization. They were the work of dedicated engineers and 
scientists seeking to make their contributions to the growth and well- 
being of the minerals industries. But like any group intent on its 
work, we had not examined our operations objectively for some years. 
When we did so, we found opportunities for improvement, for in- 
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creasing our efficiency, and for making those changes that will per- 
mit us to meet the demands placed upon us by an expanding economy 
and changing technology. 

Accordingly, the keynote of our reorganization has been simplifica- 
tion and increased effectiveness, without discarding fundamental 
organizational principles that have been tried and proved successful. 

The bulk of the work of the Bureau is done in its field establishments. 
There we felt that overorganization had lessened our productivity. 
We have reduced our field organization from 9 regions to 5; we have 
combined our Mining and Metallurgical Divisions in each region into 
a single Division of Minerals Technology; we have eliminated, with 
the exception of our very largest working groups, further subdivision 
of field divisions into branches; and we have shifted our emphasis, 
in both administration and technical supervision, to the level of the 
technical project to reduce the cost and effort that accompanies 
splitting up projects into smaller segments for subordinate units 
concerned. The headquarters of 4 of these 5 regions will be the same 
as before reorganization—Albany, Oreg.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Pittsburgh, Pa. Alaskan operations, under an 
assistant regional director, will report to Albany. Amarillo, Tex., will 
be replaced by Bartlesville, Okla., and Minneapolis and Knoxville 
have been abolished as regional headquarters. These regions will 
a“ out the Bureau’s functions in the fields of fuels, minerals, and 
metals. 

We have been continuously faced with a workload in excess of our 
capacity and because of this, we found that we had become so engrossed 
in meeting day-to-day demands that we had not kept pace with the 
need for revamping Bureau programs and drawing up new ones. For 
example, the coal situation has changed from a high production level 
to one that is perilously low. The objectives of our coal program must 
be redefined. Many of the rare metals suddenly have acquired 
important new uses in industry—so we need a carefully planned 
research program to insure their orderly development. 

To meet this need for better programing, we have created a technical 
appraisal staff under the Assistant Director for Programs. This staff, 
which includes some of the most competent scientists and engineers 
in the Bureau, is charges with reviewing and developing Bureau 
programs and their objectives and with improving the professional 
standards of performance of the Bureau’s work. Strengthening the 
Bureau’s program functions in this way should permit us to keep 
abreast of changing situations in the minerals industries and make 
our contribution to their healthy operation even more effective than 
in the past. 

Another change in Washington is the abolishment of the old Fuels 
and Explosives Division and the creation of two separate Divisions— 
one, Solid Fuels and the other Petroleum and Natural Gas. This 
will permit us to give these important commodities the attention they 
each deserve. 

Health and safety activities will be conducted independently of the 
regional organization. Eight district offices have been established for 
health and safety activities, each under the direction of a district 
health and safety supervisor who is directly responsible to the Assistant 
Director for Health and Safety of the headquarters staff in Washing- 
ton. Headquarters for each district office are as follows: Wilkes- 
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Barre and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mount oe, W. Va.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Vincennes, Ind.; Duluth, Minn.; Dallas, Tex.; and Denver, Colo. 
Each district office will control coal-mine inspections, educational 
activities, and other related programs within its geographic area. The 
district supervisor will be responsible in his area for carrying out the 
Sa including the administration of the Federal Coal Mine 
afety Act. 

Mine-fire control work will be conducted in three districts. How- 
ever, such work within the anthracite region will be supervised by 
the Chief, Anthracite Research Laboratory at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
who will report to the headquarters office in Washington. 

Our helium work will also be conducted by a separate organization. 
It will be under the jurisdiction of an Assistant Director for Helium 
Activities whose office is located in Amarillo, Tex., where he can 
provide on-the-spot direction for our helium production operations. 
A liaison office has been established in Washington to maintain close 
relationships with representatives of other Government agencies, 
and private purchasers of helium, in connection with requisitions for 
and sales of helium. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
1956 amounts to $18,863,000 as compared with $25,500,000 appro- 
priated for the 1955 fiscal year. This is a reduction of $6,637,000 
below the amount appropriated for 1955. By appropriations, the 
total is divided as follows: For “Conservation and development 
of mineral resources,”’ the budget estimate is $12,893,000 or $607,000 
less than the 1955 appropriation of $13,500,000. The budget estimate 
for ‘Health and safety” is $5 million, the same amount as appro- 
priated in 1955. For “Construction,” there was appropriated in 
the 1955 fiscal year $6 million for construction of additional helium 
production facilities. Construction funds are not requested for 1956. 
The budget estimate for the item “General administrative expenses” 
is $970,000 compared with $1 million appropriated for 1955. 

The serious economic conditions in the coal mining industry de- 
teriorated even further during the past year, as production of both 
bituminous and anthracite coal dropped to the lowest level in many 
years. The Bureau is analyzing the complexities of the situation for 
guidance in its efforts to bolster conditions in both industries. 

The Bureau of Mines petroleum and natural gas work is conducted 
in close cooperation with the petroleum industry and is directed to 
better and more economical methods of producing and utilizing this 
valuable resource. Scientific studies to be conducted will emphasize 
primary production and secondary recovery methods and the chemis- 
try and refining of petroleum. 

The Bureau’s program on synthetic liquid fuels is concerned with 
the utilization of two abundant resources, coal and oil shale, in proces- 
ses that produce primarily gasoline, diesel oil, and jet fuel. Further 
tests, in cooperation with industry, will be made on the applicabilit 
of a hydraulic fracturing process to underground gasification of coal. 
Various processes for manufacturing synthesis gas and for producing 
synthetic liquid fuels by gas synthesis and coal hydrogenation will be 
investigated on laboratory and pilot-plant scales. Research on oil 
shale at the Bureau’s laboratories at Laramie, Wyo., will be continued. 

The Bureau’s minerals and metals program for fiscal year 1956 will 
be concerned with the development of undeveloped resources, new 
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mineral raw materials, and improved utilization of existing raw ma- 
terials, and insuring adequate supplies of commodities required for 
strategic purposes. Emphasis will be placed on rare metal research 
and on. the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of data on new 
mining technology. 

Under its healt and safety program, the Bureau will continue its 
investigative and training activities designed to reduce working haz- 
ards and safeguard the health of mineworkers. Research on the use 
of roof bolts for roof supports will go forward. Under the coal-mine- 
inspection law, the Bureau will inspect coal mines at regular intervals 
and take necessary action to obtain correction of such hazards as are 
observed. Research and testing on explosives and explosions will 
continue. 

Mr. Forsers. Those are briefly the highlights, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the remainder of your statement in 
the record. (The statement is as follow:) 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
COAL 


The serious economic conditions in the coal-mining industry deteriorated even 
further during the past year. Estimated production of bituminous coal in 1954 
dropped to 392 million tons—the level of the mid-thirties. Anthracite dropped 
to 27 million tons—the lowest since the turn of the century. Employment in 
the bituminous coal industry dropped to approximetely 237,000, the lowest since 
1893, and in the anthracite industry to about 35,000, a drop of 39% percent from 
the already depressed level of 1953. The Bureau is analyzing the complexities of 
the situation very carefully for guidance in its efforts to bolster conditions in 
both industries. The Bureau is seeking new uses for coal, better methods of 
mining to reduce costs of production, and improved methods of processing, 
handling, and burning of coal, in order to rebuild its markets and to assure ade- 
quate productive capacity for possible defense requirements. 

In the service category, the Bureau samples, inspects, and analyzes coal for 
Government coal purchases, and trains personnel at Federal plants in proper 
sampling and inspection techniques. Other services include advice to Federal 
coal-burning plants as to type of equipment, methods of operation, and kind of 
coal best suited for their conditions, and methods of avoiding operating difficulties, 
as by appropriate treatment of boiler water. The research activities embrace 
investigations on mining methods, coal preparation, and utilization. In mining, 
studies will be made of improved mechanical mining methods, including modified 
longwall mining methods to increase recovery of reserves economically. Coal- 
preparation research will be directed to improving methods and equipment to 

ive higher yields of better quality coal with less loss of usable coal in the rejects. 

e expect our utilization research to improve combustion equipment for increased 
fuel efficiency and reduced air pollution; determine the effects of coal character- 
istics on the yield and quality of metallurgical coke and chemical products during 
the carbonization of coal; determine effects of coke over operating variables on 
coke quality; and provide information on fundamental factors in coal gasification. 

Because of the serious economic conditions in the anthracite industry and 
region, the Bureau participated in numerous conferences with industry and labor 
in an effort to develop new programs and new uses for anthracite. As an out- 
growth of these conferences, the Bureau proposes to study the use of anthracite 
for metallurgical purposes in 1956. 

Much of the Bureau’s coal work for 1956 will be a continuation of projects 
conducted in 1955, when we were able to demonstrate the utility of new machinery 
in the anthracite mines; complete and publish the results of surveys of known 
recoverable reserves of coking coal in 2 counties in Pennsylvania, 2 in Kentucky, 
and 1 in Tennessee; and make further improvements in the Bureau-developed 
process for recovering fine coal. We were gratified to see six commercial driers 
begin operating at a powerplant at Rockdale, Tex., using the Bureau’s fluidized- 
bed precess in which lignite yields low-temperature char for firing boilers and also 
valuable tars and chemicals. Not only will this new process make it possible 
to supply power to a new aluminum smelter, but also may open up an entirely 
new field of coal usage. 
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PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


The Bureau of Mines petroleum and natural-gas activity is conducted in close 
cooperation with the petroleum industry and is directed to better and more eco- 
nomical methods of producing and utilizing this valuable and irreplaceable re- 
source. This cooperation is highly desirable, since it assists materially in bringing 
the results of the research into early use. It benefits particularly the thousands 
of small independent oil producers who own and operate more than 75 percent 
of the wells in the United States, producing about 40 percent of the crude oil. 

In 1956, studies of primary and secondary methods of extracting petroleum will 
be more closely correlated. Work will continue on the properties of gas-condensate 
fields. Studies of the productivity of high-pressure oil and natural-gas wells and 
the behavior of gas-storage reservoirs will be emphasized. Pressure-maintenance 
problems will call for increased attention by the Bureau’s petroleum reservoir 
engineers. Studies of proper methods of well completion are underway and will 
continue. 

Our research in chemistry and refining is long range, and the Bureau will con- 
tinue to analyze crude oils and their products, with increased coverage and better 
quality data for producers, refiners, governmental agencies, and private consumers. 
The studies of instability and incompatibility of distillate fuels are being extended 
to tuels in the gasoline. range....More data on the fundamentals of evaporation and 
combustion of fuels in the diesel cycle will be obtained to enable engine manu- 
facturers to construct more efficient engines and refiners to manufacture better 
fuels. Surveys of the quality of commercial fuels and other technical surveys that 
have done so much to aid the military services, industry, and others will be 
continued. 

Among the many valuable contributions of the petroleum and natural-gas 
program, several are worthy of special mention. The Bureau has studied 200 
detergents of many types and qualities and has been able to predict the efficiency 
with which each will displace petroleum from oil-sand during water flooding. 
The research on use of detergents to increase recovery of oil has developed rapidly 
from fundamental studies, through laboratory studies of application, and is in 
the large-scale, field-testing stage. 

Engineering study of the effect of injected gas upon the characteristics of oil 
in the West Basal Sundance Reservoir in Wyoming was completed and:reported. 
Study of this pressure-maintenance project, over an ll-year period, shows that 
it increased the yield from this reservoir 14 percent or about 10.5 million barrels. 
Furthermore, the increased yield of liquefied petroleum gas will amount to 
between 1.4 and 2.4 million barrels. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


The Bureau’s synthetic liauid-fuels program is concerned with the utilization 
of two abundant resources, coal and oil shale, in processes that produce primarily 
gasoline, diesel oil, and jet fuel. Many of the results have already been beneficial 
to private industry, the most recent example being a commercial installation of a 
coal gasifier, based on a design developed by the Bureau. 

In fiscal year 1956, further tests will be made on the applicability of a hydraulic 
fracturing process, now used in American oilfields, to underground gasification of 
coal. Initial tests have been quite promising, and cooperative experiments with 
industry are planned at Gorgas, Ala., on fracturing and subsequent gasification. 
With the successful development of a process for atmospheric gasification of 
mined coal, the Bureau’s efforts will concentrate on a process for gasification of 
coal at elevated pressures which should greatly reduce the cost of coal hydrogena- 
tion and of gas synthesis. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered during the past year in translating the 
high-temperature, one-step coal-hydrogenation process to the pilot-plant stage. 
A modified pilot plant has now been designed, and improvements in operating 
procedures should make this process more amenable to control during the next 
year. If operable, the one-step process will represent a noteworthy simplification 
of the conventional two-step process and should result in a more valuable product. 

In gas synthesis, we will study operation of the slurry and hot-gas-recycle 
processes, both of which use the products of coal gasification to make liquid fuels, 
alcohols, liquefied petroleum gas, oils, and waxes. The hot-gas-recycle process 
was abandoned in Germany because of lack of a suitable catalyst, but the dis- 
covery of exceptionally durable catalysts by the Bureau, make the reinvestigation 
of this process highly desirable, since it may substantially reduce the cost of liquid 
fuels obtained by gas synthesis. 
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The possibility of using tars from low-temperature carbonization of coal for 
producing organic chemicals that are useful for the manufacture of such items as 
plastics, dyes, flavors, perfumes, and medicinals has intrigued American industry 
for quite some time, but lack of information about the nature of such tars has 
seriously impeded large-scale use of low-temperature carbonization. Funds are 
requested for 1956 to start a program of characterizing samples of those low- 
temperature tars that are now available. When the chemical constituents and 
their relative amounts in tar are known and when suitable methods have been 
devised for separating compounds of interest to the chemieal industry, increased 
quantities of certain types of coal may be expected to be used in low-temperature 
i it thus helping to alleviate the present plight of the coal-mining 
industry. 

The Gieeh River oil shale of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming is a tremendous 
fuel resource. The potential yield of the richer shale in Colorado alone is more 
than twice the Nation’s proved reserve of petroleum. This shale is materially 
different from those processed in other countries, so the methods and equipment 
developed for the foreign shales are not applicable to it. The composition and 
properties of the Green River shale are still relatively unexplored, and the pro- 
duction of usable products from it has not been developed to the commercial 
stage. 

In the fiscal year 1956, the Bureau’s laboratories at Laramie, Wyo., will con- 
tinue to build a background of chemical and physical data for a future oil-shale 
industry. Emphasis will be placed on the composition and properties of the 
ccmplex waxy material (kerogen) in the shale that is converted to oil by the appli- 
cation of heat, of the reck in which it is dispersed, of the oil produced from it, 
and of products from that oil. Work also will continue in the Laramie labora- 
tories on the entrained-solids method of retorting, which cffers a way of getting 
oil of high blending value from the shale “fines’’ that inevitably are produced 
in mining and crushing, and on studies of production of better shale-oil products 
by advanced methods of refining, such as hydrogenation and catalytic reforming. 


MINERALS AND METALS 


The problems of providing an adequate and dependable supply of metals and 
minerals for.an expanding population, rising standard of living, and the national 
defense, are attacked by the Bureau through projects designed to produce, eco- 
nomically, materials from low-grade and refractory ores, discover new deposits, 
develop means of substituting materials in abundant supply for scarcer com- 
modities, develop marketing information, and facilitate in other ways development 
of the full potential of our natural resources. 


Ferrous metals and alloys 

The increasing dependence of our vital steelmaking industry on foreign sources 
of raw material has been, and is now, a matter of grave concern. A long-range 
program of the Bureau of Mines is directed toward eventual commercial develop- 
ment of presently submarginal domestic mineral deposits. With regard to the 
most basic commodity of all—iron ore—technologic improvements that will 
encourage continued output from low-grade deposits, now coming into production, 
will be the subject of research, along with factors that may lead to still greater use 
of such reserves. Fundamental research on improved methods of steelmaking 
will be continued. 

Manganese production from domestic sources provides material for only a small 
part of our needs and research must yield not only technically satisfactory methods 
of recovering manganese from low-grade ores, but also methods so economic and 
practical that industry will be encouraged to construct the large-scale equipment 
that is needed. We shall continue our efforts to devise less costly methods of 
extraction and to find substitutes for manganese. 

The diverse problems of the other ferroalloy metals call for equally varied 
Bureau programs. Our research on chromium will comprise a continued investi- 
gation of both the utilization of offgrade chromites and production of ductil 
chromium metal, since much progress in both lines of research has been achieved 
by the Bureau. Domestic production of tungsten reached an alltime high last 
year. The Bureau’s investigations will stress improved metallurgical practice 
that may aid producers to maintain and; if possible, increase output from the 
low-grade ores now being worked. Molybdenum and vanadium investigations 
may lead to new uses for these metals which are obtained in large part from 
domestic mines. 
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Nonferrous metals 


In recent years, the light metals—aluminum, magnesium, and titanium—have 
received increased recognition both as strategic materials and as metals important 
to the national economy. Domestic reserves of minerals containing these light 
metals are abundant, though the aluminum and titanium industries currently rely 
on imports for part of their ore supply. Research has continued to improve the 
technology and economics of utilizing potential domestic raw materials. 

The Bureau’s research on titanium in previous years led to the development of 
a method of producing the metal on a large scale. The rising requirements for 
titanium that soon followed this success, have resulted in a rapid expansion of 
peomneee facilities and a demand for further technological research. The 

ureau’s titanium program for the fiscal year 1956 is designed to advance needed 
research in both extractive and physical metallurgy. 

The Bureau plans to carry forward its research on the use of domestic 
substitutes, such as the unused portions of our reserves of Arkansas bauxite, for 
high-grade imported bauxite. The United States produces only about one- 
fourth of the bauxite it requires, and the grade of the domestic ore used has 
steadily declined. Bureau research plans include laboratory studies to follow up 
earlier tests on the recovery of alumina from aluminum silicates. Additional 
research is planned to carry through investigations on the production and refining 
of aluminum-silicon alloys from northwest clays by direct smelting techniques. 

Bureau magnesium research in 1956 will be concentrated on the development 
of alloys. Although the raw materials from which magnesium is obtained are 
virtually inexhaustible, much research is needed to improve production technology 
and provide better information on the characteristics of its alloys. 

With the passage of time, our supplies of the more important base metals— 
copper, lead, and zinc—are coming more and more from ores of lower and lower 
grades and from more complex ores. Moreover, in regard to copper, at least, a 
greater part of our needs is being supplied by imports. Because of this, and to 
conserve irreplacable resources, in fiscal year 1956 the Bureau will attempt to 
develop more efficient mining methods and improved metallurgical methods for 
recovering copper, lead, and zinc, as well as new and improved methods for re- 
covering these metals from scrap materials. An example of the mining research 
planned is that aimed at preventing loss, under the mining method. currently in 
use, of a substantial part of the total reserve in a nationally important deposit. 
Metallurgical research will include that directed at developing techniques for treat- 
ing refractory copper oxide-sulfide ores which occur in enormous tonnages over a 
relatively wide area in the United States. We will also seek further knowledge of 
marginal and submarginal deposits and of means of increasing their prospects 
for economic operation. The development of new, useful alloys as a means of 
conserving scarce materials will have an important place in the program. 

Other nonferrous metals, such as tin, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
and mercury, present many and varied problems and our program is directed at 
development of recovery and other metallurgical techniques that will serve as con- 
servational measures. Our investigations include study of bismuth metallurgy 
and efforts to solve the problem of recovering tin from large quantities of tin- 
bearing slags accumulated at a Government-owned smelter. 

The increasing requirements of industry for a number of the rare and precious 
metals indicate that this group of metals, many of which are little known, is of 
vital importance to the future progress of our metal industry. New uses, particu- 
larly for columbium, tantalum, and the rare earths have created an unprece- 
dented demand for these metals. Largely as a result of the Bureau’s efforts in 
recent years, domestic deposits, such as those in Arkansas, can now be relied upon 
to furnish adequate supplies of the raw materials for these scarce commodities, 
_ industry is no longer completely dependent upon foreign sources for any of 
them. 

During the past fiscal year, new research facilities for rare and precious metals 
were made available to the Bureau of Mines at Reno, Nev. This new station, 
with its modern equipment and competent staff, will be fully utilized to study 
methods for recovering rare-earth metals from their ores and separating them from 
each other so that the special properties of these intriguing elements may be more 
fully understood. Our research program for 1956 will also emphasize studies of 
methods for extracting other rare metals, such as columbium, tantalum, and beryl- 
lium from known deposits of low-grade ores, and the development of improved 
processing techniques for the production of ductile zirconium. 
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Nonmetallic minerals 


Today the total value of the construction minerals being produced and used in 
the United States exceeds $1 billion annually and they occupy a key position in the 
economy of the country. Since they include a wide variety of materials and 
processes, the problems of these commodities are numerous and complex. Work 
on any substantial portion of these problems has been beyond the financial re- 
sources of the Bureau of Mines. However, the Bureau provides some basic 
assistance to the industry. It collects and ‘disseminates basic production and 
distribution data on these commodities and conducts research on certain technical 
problems, such as asbestos beneficiation and synthesis. Synthesis of asbestiform 
materials is in a relatively early stage, but some progress in the development of 
methods has been achieved. Search for natural asbestos prospects in New Eng- 
land and the west coast States has indicated the existence of prospects that deserve 
thorough investigation. The development of domestic supplies of asbestos is 
desirable, because at present, the United States is dependent upon foreign sources 
for well over 90 percent of its requirements. 

The minerals that are the basic raw materials of the chemical industry also 
require continuing study by the Bureau of Mines. Reports are in preparation 
that outline the sulfur resources of the United States. The need for this type of 
information was sharply emphasized by the shortage that developed during the 
Korean conflict. Continuing attention also will be given to fluorspar and by- 
product fluorine problems that range from the serious economic difficulties now 
being encountered to long-term supply problems that are anticipated. The 
Bureau will continue to compile and disseminate basic production and distribution 
data and technological information on chemical materials as it has in past years. 

The development of diamond substitutes and research on efficient utilization of 
industrial diamonds is an essential project, because of the complete lack of com- 
mercial deposits of natural diamonds in the United States. This research could 
ultimately reduce this dependence on foreign sources, Research on the very 
hard materials that have promise as substitutes for industrial diamonds will be 
continued and will cover other possible applications, such as in equipment that 
must be extremely wear resistant. 

Production of synthetic flake mica by the Bureau of Mines process is now assured 
by a plant under construction by private industry. In its present state of devel- 
opment, synthetic flake mica is by no means a substitute for the strategic qualities 
of muscovite block and film mica. However, the development of substitutes for 
the highest qualities of natural muscovite block and film mica, for which the 
United States is now dependent on distant sources, was advanced impressively by 
the experimental production of an improved type of reconstituted sheet mica by 
the Bureau of Mines. Other Bureau accomplishments in ceramic and fertilizer 
materials include mineral industry surveys on ceramic materials, and studies of 
phosphate rock underground mining methods and costs. 

Within the limitations of the funds requested for ceramic and fertilizer materials, 
The Bureau will be able to continue its program of providing essential economic 
and technologic data, developing substitutes for strategic mica and its derivatives, 
investigating new resources of refractory materials in areas where acute shortages 
are expected, making preliminary studies of some of the vast and complex prob- 
lems of efficient utilization and conservation of presently uneconomic reserves of 
fertilizer materials, and continued development of a phosphate-rock planer to 
reduce the cost of mining Western phosphate rock. 


Minerals research unclassified 


Some of the most important methods used in mineral production have resulted 
from basic scientific research which were originally undertaken without any 
particular mineral commodity in mind. . For example, diamond drilling at a 
tungsten deposit is less costly because of our research on drill bits but, because 
the same bits are used for exploration for many other products, the original 
project was unclassified. Fundamental investigations of mining, mineral dressing, 
metallurgy, and other mineral sciences are among the most valuable conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines. 

During the fiscal year 1956, we will obtain information on several mining 
methods, on mineral thermodynamics, on the application of ultrasonics to mineral 
processing and metallurgy, and in many other fields, such as mining physics, 
mineral dressing, and drilling. The data obtained are expected to promote the 
efficiency of the mining industry in future years. 
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CONTROL OF FIRES IN COAL DEPOSITS 


During the past 6 years, the Bureau has controlled 42 fires on the public domain 
and on private property, and more than 200 million tons of bituminous coal and 
anthracite have been saved from destruction at a cost to the Government of less 
than 1 cent per ton. Besides preventing the destruction of a valuable natural 
resource, these fires are a serious menace to life and health when they occur in 
jatergs areas. We have record of 116 uncontrolled fires in coal deposits in the 

nited States and Alaska which will be controlled as funds are made available. 
From these, we will select fires for control operations in fiscal year 1956 in the 
order of urgency. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS AND RESCUE WORK 


Funds provided for investigation of accidents and rescue work will be used to 
continue the support of activities designed to reduce working hazards, sateguard 
the health,of workers by protection against atmospheric contaminants, and thereby 
promote efficiency inthe mineral industries. Important among these activities 
are the Bureau’s investigative work and accident-prevention education courses. 
Since its establishment in 1910, the Bureau has provided two fundamental courses 
of training that have contributed much to the reduction of accidents in the 
mineral industries—the Bureau’s first-aid and mine-rescue courses. These courses 
have been revised and brought up-to-date periodically and, at the end of 1954, 
approximately 1,900,000 persons had been trained in first aid, mine rescue, or 
both. In addition, more than 467,000 mine employees have been trained in 
accident prevention since 1947. This training has provided the inspirational 
spark that has steadily improved the accident record of the mineral industries 
during the past four decades. 

To help create safety-consciousness in workmen’s minds, safety organizations, 
embracing both mine officials and workmen, are being set up at individual mines 
under the sponsorship of the Holmes Safety Association, in which the Bureau is 
& prime mover. 

It is appropriate to mention that approximately 30 percent of all the bituminous 
coal mined in 1954 came from mines in which roof bolts were installed to support 
the roof. This was brought about largely through the efforts of Bureau engineers 
and inspectors who study, investigate, and disseminate technical roof-control in- 
formation. During 1954, the fatal roof-fall injury rate for mines timbered by 
conventional methods was about average for recent years, 1.33 per million tons 
mined, but for the roof-bolted mines the rate was 0.257, less than one-fifth as 
much. Progress also continues in the application of bolting to metal and non- 
metallic mines. 

Besides the normal activities of the Bureau in research and education to prevent 
roof-fall injuries, cooperation is being given to the National Safety Council’s 
nationwide safety drive in the metal and nonmetallic mines. The Bureau is also 
cooperating in a joint drive, consisting of all agencies identified with the coal- 
mining industry, to substantially reduce accidents and injuries from falls of roof, 
face, and rib in coal mines during 1955. Cooperating agencies are the National 
Coal Association, Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, United Mine Workers of America, State mining departments, 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America and other local and district institutes, 
representative operators, compensation insurance carriers, and the Bureau of 
Mines. This is the first time in the history of the American coal-mining industry 
that such a united effort has been made to reduce the greatest hazard to life and 
limb of the mine workman. 

Research and investigative work is being conducted to develop methods of 
preventing coal-mine bumps and rock bursts, 


COAL MINE INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Tentative records, at this time, indicate that 395 men were killed in the Nation’s 
coal mines—bituminous, lignite, and anthracite—during 1954. This represents 
65 less fatalities in 1954 than in 1953. However, the fatality frequency rate 
based on million man-hours of exposure was 0.84 in 1953 compared with an 
estimated 1.01 in 1954. One major disaster occurred during 1954. A violent 
explosion followed by a raging mine fire in a West Virginia mine on November 
13, 1954, killed 1 man on the surface and entombed 15 men underground. The 
fire accompanied by high concentrations of methane and carbon monoxide pre- 
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vented recovery of the 15 trapped men and required sealing the 5 surface openings 
to the mine. An investigation as to the cause of this disaster will be conducted 
as soon as it is safe to reopen and ventilate the mine workings. 

The objectives of our work in fiscal year 1956 will be.to carry out the provisions 
of Publie Law 552, 82d Congress, in which Public Law 49, 77th Congress, is 
incorporated as Title I, to inspect under Title 1I—the compulsory aspects—every 
coal mine employing more than 14 men regularly underground at least once 
annually, and to take necessary action to obtain correction of such hazards as 
are observed, and also to inspect all coal mines under Title I—the voluntary 
aspects of the law. Moreover, engineers engaged in accident-prevention educa- 
tional work for coal-mine officials will continue this effective activity in addition 
to performing related investigative work. Educational work for mine-safety 
committeemen and other coal-mine workmen, including special training courses 
in roof control and haulage safety, will be continued. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Development of new explosives and new techniques of using explosives requires 
the Bureau to do continuous research and testing to develop suitable tests for 
permissibility. Many of the newer explosives have been developed by empirical 
methods, but scientific studies of the fundamentals of explosives and detonation 
phenomena are underway which should lead to a safer and more efficient ex- 
plosive. 

Research on the fundamental and applied problems of dust and gas explosions 
will be continued and consulting service in these fields supplied to industry and 
other Government agencies upon request. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. The first item is conservation and development of 
mineral resources. 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 








1954 actual / 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


RN 8 0 ak anion ccnnnesseas $15, 928,180 | $13, 500, 000 $12, 893, 000 





























Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Intesies,”” pareuent to Pubiie Law 406. .....................]..<2-.---n00e- SM Eis xcidtieanctotass 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate-___-..-......-.--.--- 15, 928, 180 13, 492, 260 | 12, 893, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts----.-...----------------- 405, 895 150, 000 143, 700 
Total available for obligation. .........-..-.--------- na 16, 334, 075 13, 642, 260 | 13, 036, 7 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings----.---...--- cieacsscaticna =~}, CU Oe [saci tects | Stadaiimneenas 
UND... 225 UGe . .... saeeamesnnaienswaee 15, 279, 710 13, 642, 260 13, 036, 700 
Comparative transfer to “Surveys, investigations, and re- | 
EM, COMUNIUR NEVO S 6 nk Sto. ce ccccceannsancsncss ics —92, 760 hf nT 
Total obligations. _------- TS a oa pts See ta 15, 186, 950 } 13, 549, 290 | 13, 036, 700 


Obligations by activities 














| 

Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate seeeirer 1956 estimate 
Direct Obligations 

1. Fuels: | 
Os kite nmensceseseeesesaenseas | $1,867, 186 $1, 757, 030 $1, 957, 030 
(6) Petroleum and natural gas. -............-.-------.- 1, 309, 700 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
da): Mpmbtietin Maid (Oe. 5 <a. onc cc cecekscnceccnescns | 4, 207, 497 4, 013, 840 3, 306, 840 
ON EEE ee ee erry cree ere eee ere ee 79, 041 90, 000 90, 000 

2. Minerals and metals: 

(a) Ferrous metals and alloys. _...........-.-.-.------- 2, 055, 511 1, 960, 150 1, 960, 150 
Cee ee eer res rere eee 3, 323, 875 2, 490, 920 2, 676, 030 
Ce) DOCUaENy WIE 2S en on Sass ioc ck eccceeee 801, 327 812, 650 812, 650 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified _..........._-- éavk5en 822, 246 724, 7 540, 300 
3. Control of fires in coal deposits. ..................-........- 314, 672 | 300, 000 300, 000 
Putal-diivct obbigntiets........ 262.2... SINR 14, 781, 055 13, 399, ae 12, 893, 000 
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Obligations by activities—Continued 


Description 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Fuels: 
5S ee ee ne ae 
(6) Petroleum and natural gas-...........-..--.---.-.- 
(c) Synthetic liquid fuels. -.-............-.....- cathe 
2. Minerals and metals: 
(a) Ferrous metals and alloys. ......-.-.--..-------..-- 
(6) Nonferrous metals: 
Department of the Army-.-..-.-.-.--------.---- 
Other agencies . 
(ec) Nommotallic nrimerals....... ieninnsccénnce west encenns 
(d) Mineral research, unclassified -............--------- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


GE ot on te cepnebnatdhnbtekcund tabnanne 


1954 actual 


405, 895 


15, 186, 950 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions__..........------------- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..........-.--------- 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year_...-...------------------| 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
I oka io as ctcin we Sacdepensio ees 
Pm RR A MER ST Hs UE 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..........------..-..-- 


Personal service obligations: 
I SI iss cihih nc snctutipeaintibimandiiintaindieiiled 
Positions other than permanent............--------------- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base........---.-------.- 
Payment ebove basic rates............ cb cose edbe ecb IAS 


Total personal service obligations.-.........------...--- 


Direct Obligations 
OR I nn cra ir rere os wnaihintndiscMteabiindd 
Gt ics ik seh thn oat adl i nshenseeeebneoeunnin’ 
03 Transportation of SEES ETN OES OREN SS SRE 
Oh Sa Ba a arn se rsc ced thncccndcwee 
GD ™ Wadia ann WSMGy Cet V ibe a a ah echbn ccc cccccccscccnesees 
06 Printing amd repreaguctiee.........nc-ccscecswemebentsticins 
G7 UREe CORT CRE Fara hed nce cc cicncnewecccccccess 
a SII io cnccdncoccosncdecsccvestececiasin 
GD Mipembtoenh es 2s bn il ncbdscawcnenccsedscce 
10 Lands and structures 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _-....-....--..--- 


NN I CN ii in ietincintintinghbntibintent 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 





03 ionepertiiien SE ee 
Ot; Ciptmaem lentes Mer ViCes . fska bs... ccc cece ccesecccccne 
Ce ee Gioia cc cc cidgadenccvccvedccatioss 
@  Beinting end repreduction :...22........-...........-....- 
07. Other contractual services. -.........-.-.------------ a 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment..__....-_.--- 

15 Taxes and assessments 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


IE ani scceanieitnuinbencmtetntenandiaeintiel 


BUREAU OF MINES 


14, 778, 799 


1954 actual 





$4, 930 
GS-7.3 


$3, 646 


$10, 759, 459 
351, 787 

44, 976 

157, 628 


11, 313, 850 


11, 041, 116 
322, 290 
176, 157 

98, 126 
382, 333 
270, 971 
524, 491 

1, 153, 814 
779, 795 
8 215 

671 

44, 001 


14, 801, 980 | 


23, 181 


272, 734 
10, 043 
3, 321 
200 

12, 753 
3, 760 
88, 380 
12, 801 
1, 753 


405, 895 


15, 184, 694 





| 





1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

$49, 916 $53, 916 

8, 765 2, 765 

1, 173 | 1, 17: 

Dey Te 88,830 | 84, 530 
1, 316 1, 316 

| = 
150, 000 143, 700 





| 13, 549, 200 | 13, 036, 700 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 




















2, 340 2, 140 
87 70 
2, 242 2, 093 
2, 265 2,113 
$5, 036 $5, 062 
GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
$3, 862 $3, 881 
$10, 467, 393 $10, 143, 735 
292, 140 240, 537 
39, 416 38, 840 
113, 725 104, 118 
10, 912, 674 10, 527, 230 
10, 776, 174 10, 397, 030 
284, 532 285, 420 
92, 444 86, 384 
87, 980 88, 600 
299, 172 281, 840 
278, 219 241, 400 
326, 772 458, 615 
812, 344 643, 900 
425, 557 383, 039 
6, 978 yi = 
574 | 
30, 000 
13, 420, 746 12, ” 12,804, 456 
21, 456 
13, 399, 290 12, ~~ 12, 893, 000 
136, 500 130, 200 
4, 000 3, 700 
ehesecsh aan 700| ~=~—S—S=« 
7, 600 8, 000 
| 700 600 
500 400 
150, 000 143, 700 
13, 549, 290 13, 036, 700 
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Nur 
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01 
02 
03 
15 
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07 


10 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 









| 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
































ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Total number of permanent positions 1 ee | Witidaisetpakt, 
Average number of all employees. - -._.-- | i ka, See ce aa 
Number of employees at end of year_-...............-...... ss 1 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
NINES: ncn Seda nsinsnebebasons seedaeeneal G6 cotinine 
Oe le ah Ss a tithe nc cesmedeneccies GOTO tas him Salis 
01 Personal services: Permanent positions..................- ‘2 OR ean at eke oe. 
OR eine eta eto caida dn nvneanwaacowd xs 
03 Transportation of things..--..............-. i aidenaanbaalen WR cisias babies Bats kk imieenicbeeaios 
RA Se ae eae hates ecto re ail : 
EE CI icici coe aa chaciains Cate Racintanns Maries anata 2, 256 Sa, Saeed 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions. -_.................--...- 2, 524 2, 340 | 2, 140 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.................-..- 105 $7 | 7 
Average number of all employees. .-............-.....-..--..-- 2, 391 | 2, 242 | 2, 093 
Number of employees at end of year...........-..........-... 2, 442 | 2, 265 | 2, 113 
Average salaries and grades: - | mites 
General schedule grades: | | 
ON ik BU ba ictnccdcnechsndcntialansn | $4, 930 | $5, 036 | $5, 062 
i co i UN a asses cn ind bipinteepsealeiniaaans id GS-7.3 | GS-7.4 | GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.........-.....----..- $3, 646 $3, 862 | $3, 881 
Personal service obligations: ¥ = 
Permanent EE ee aes ae eee | $10,761,272 | $10,467,393 | $10, 143, 735 
Positions other than permanent..._...................-... 351, 787 | 292, 140 240, 537 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base................-.--- 44, 976 | 39, 416 | 38, 840 
ES GRUS TEE TOT aii ica vccceddcencsnndsscccnase 157, 628 | 113, 725 | 104, 118 
Total personal service obligations_...........-...-..-.-.- | 11,315,663 | 10,912, 674 10, 527, 230 
Direct Obligations 
OC). SN Ns entbdNake i cdtncinccnbeeiacesdtitntbaeée | 11,042, 929 10, 776, 174 | 10, 397, 030 
Gi Oe SA CSE. caccotessosconddbhdutinens | 322, 420 284, 532 | 285, 420 
Ge. OO, CHINN Boia ck crcccenccncnudatediiincan 176, 462 92, 444 | 86, 384 
Oh CITI E I OOF WIC ais in sin inc nce dec cen dada dden nce | 98, 126 | 87, 980 88, 600 
OB: URGE GEE CEE SEE VIRGS, oo cicccnecncccsescssceseowsvcces 382, 333 | 299, 172 281, 840 
OG) REICing aed POOR ONOR sas os 5 5 iiss cai c.2 co cdisin cds dee 270, 971 | 278, 219 | 241, 400 
07 Other contractual services. ..........-.------------------- | 524, 491 326, 772 458, 615 
Ge ee Cee SNS, Sn. on wancddccseccsadaccseunal 1, 153, 814 812, 344 | 634, 900 
i te i ucns. indhabanneiameitionkkimammsunscee 779, 795 | 425, 557 | 383, 039 
a on ee Ga eee mane 8, 215 | 6, 978 7, 628 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemmnities...........-...........- 671 574 600 
a aeamacudaviausnatoucaseaes 44,009 30, 000 20, 000 
ONL) 5 £04 Cs. 0d... de Sétbnwsh heise biidadbdeed ties <ns 14, 804, 236 13, 420, 746 12, 894, 456 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence--...........-..-- 23, 181 | 21, 456 1, 456 
Pi h gp bbl tet jek bees 
OOO COE CORI in csccipcunedocee ch decacctexan 14, 781,055 | 13,399, 290 12, 893, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | : vial’) 
Ce etal twee’. J..0i). CU ee Oli ik 272, 734 | 136, 500 | 130, 200 
Ey I iin innn nacaens FEES A ET pee Cato 10, 043 4, 000 3, 700 
@ Freameportation of things... .<.......<................ oni Se fetidas cance]. aeaen 
ee I BUN ie iin ik ice cnncncccccccce= Nc a 
ee Ee eee eee eee FATE Waincanccckeka 
06 Printing and reproduction__............-...-...--- mae 1 |... ak Sees dee 
ie aaa eee 3, 760 700 800 
ae eee aaa 88, 380 7, 600 8, 000 
> RN aca wns Sands dna eu nuncknennniiunind 12, 801 700 600 
Cy er I ato eleligniaamain 1, 753 500 | 400 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
et inca phemundainsncckcasinnpanediedyaeal 405, 895 150, 000 | 143, 700 
5, 186, 950 13, 549, 290 13, 036, 700 


RIC in att a ph is Cie tt de a 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec 


| 


1954 actual 


| 


. 1311, 





Public Law 663) 


| 195 5 estime ate | 
| 


956 estimate 


























to 


DIAN 











Obligated balance brought forward. -...-.-...-- specbiaciaawans | $2,887,656 | $2,072, 100 $2, 214, 360 
Obligations incurred during the year_.................-------- 15, 279, 710 13, 642, 260 13, 036, 700 
18, 167, 366 15, 714, 360 15, 251, 060 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years__......-..-..-------- —230, 765 |--.- Feeyeee 
Bn a ded anaeeanoneaiona —405, 895 | — 150, 000 — 143, 700 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account __-.------ —124 |... he mat 
Obligated balance carried forward --.............--.----.---.--- —2, 072,100 | —2, 214, 360 [ "=2, 042, 360 
te OI ici ect ob nk cc ctecnndscdensnteen 15, 458, 482 13, 350, 000 | | 13, 065, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations? .. ....... ....2........c.escce- 12, 963, 957 11, 550, 000 11, 115, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.............-..----------------- 2, 494, 525 1, 800, 000 | 1, 950, 000 
Fuels—Coal 
| Adjusted amas" 
Subactivity appropri- | Decreases | Subtotal | "Sone . Increases 
ation vor 
Ba See eit, B J | 
| | 
1. Sampling, analysis, and fuel economy 
service: | 
(a) Sampling and inspection _____------| DU GI hiinccacncen | $64, 409 | $64, 409 |_ 
(py Cobh eneiyels.........Jcaccsu. BME iccccuss 160, 067 | 160; O87 |-.-.-- =a 
(c) Fuel economy service... -...--.._-- 68, 956 | | 68, 956 | 68, 956 |.---- - 
. Coal mining: 
(a) Development of Alaskan coals-.._| 124, 472 ‘ 124, 472 | 124, 472 | i Sig 
(b) Coal-mining methods. __-.----_-_- dt ee 54, 198 | 79, 198 | $25, 000 
(c) Anthracite field investigations. GES dececcekcatast 68, 977 OB: 077 1.4... a 
3. Mine flood prevention. - Z 55, 000 | OO CUO. 428 ee ee a 
4. Coal preparation and utilization: 
Oe ING os coe cannes casas . PORE tains nociccnatan 108, 615 108, 615 |_.-.- ae 
ee er eee ‘ BBs POP taecccescound | 117, 734 | 117, 734 |-- wate 
(c) Coke and byproducts___------- sail SEO bavccw cannes 151, 610 151, 610 | et 
(d) Subbituminous coal---_---------- a We TOE fis eonunns 64, 765 94, 765 | 30, 000 
. Lignite research laboratory -_-_-.------ é 178, 562 |------------ 178, 562 ha dl eee 
. Anthracite research laboratory -_----- a SORES: bicccancninn 154, 047 354, 047 | 200, 000 
. Coal production and distribution - ----- | eee | 205, 894 | BU OO [ieicscnsnse 
. Maintenance, buildings, and facilities __- 179, 724 | a 179, 724 PO 9G $acs act ec 
| | | | 
WOE. adnce dcaescncecetdeeekncnn 1, 757, 030 | 55,000 | 1,702,030 | 1,957,030 | 255, 000 
! | 





COMPARISON OF 1955 AND 1956 BUDGETS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Forbes, the reduction here is practically nil, 
simply a reduction in construction. 


Mr. Fores. 


That is correct. 


Chairman for construction funds. 
Mr. Kirwan. There is practically no reduction in the programed 
services. 


Is that correct? 


We have made no request, Mr. 
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You have $25,500,000 in 1955. Is that it? 

Mr. Forses. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting about $18 million for 1956? 

Mr. Tuomson. The total for fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Kirwan. $18 million for 1956, but the reduction you have is 
$6 million in construction. 

Mr. Forses. That is correct. The supplemental appropriation for 
1955, Mr. Chairman, was for helium-production facilities. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, but that is construction which you tossed out. 

Mr. Forses. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think you are requesting the same amount that 
you had in 1955; are you not? 

Mr. Forsers. Those are all the same, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. What I am leading up to, Mr. Forbes, is this: It 
didn’t look as though there was much reorganization. Many of these 
items are the same amounts as last year to the penny. 

Mr. Forses. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Right down to the penny for 1955-56. It might 
have been a couple of pennies off but it seems as though the figures 
were taken from one year to the other. 

Mr. Forses. Mr. Chairman, those are pretty much fixed figures 
for sampling and inspection services. 

Coal-analysis work is fairly constant so far as the figure is con- 
cerned, and fuel economy service, a very important function of the 
Bureau, remains about the same. We are trying to keep them at a 
minimum. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. Now, in the matter of Alaskan 
coal, the figures are the same. 

Drop down to investigations, $68,977 and $68,977. 

Mr. Forses. That is correct. We have not asked for additional 
money. 

Mr. Krrwan. It would look better if you just juggled around the 
numbers, for example, from 7 to 3. It would look better with the 
reorganization that is going on if you changed those figures and didn’t 
have them starting off the same and winding up the same. 

Mr. Forses. Mr. Chairman, we have asked for additional money 
for other projects. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am talking about the ones that are the same. 

There are some where you asked for additional money. 

Anthracite research laboratory, $154,000 to $200,000. 

I will advise you the next time to just change it; so it will not look 
stereotyped. 

Mr. Forses. We will bear that in mind, Mr. Chairman. We are 
trying to keep the expenditures down as much as possible, of course. 
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FUELS 


COAL 
CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. What contributions are the coal-mining companies 
making to mining and coal preparation research? 

Mr. Forsgs. I think we are getting fairly good cooperation. The 
contributions have not been great, however. 

I will ask Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCase. We get very little on the research end. 


Mr. Kirwan. You are referring to money? 

Mr. McCasz. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wouldn’t expect you would get much money be- 
cause they are not making much. They wouldn’t have much to give. 
There is no use kidding ourselves. The anthracite coal and other 
coal industries, are going through an awful reorganization today. 

Mr. McCass. We do get cooperation by the lending of personnel, 
workmen, and so on. 


(The following additional information was supplied:) 


Additional appropriations for Bureau of Mines work on coal would permit the 
Bureau to provide better service to other Government departments and would 
permit research on both immediate and long-term projects beneficial to the Govern- 
ment, the coal industry, and industry and the public in general. Such research 
would be conducted to develop new or improved methods of coal mining and of 
coal preparation and would provide means of studying various phases of coal 
combustion, carbonization, gasification, and special uses of coal, including pro- 
duction of synthetic-liquid fuels, to increase efficiency of utilization, provide new 
products, and develop new ways of more efficiently using coal. This will give 
better use and conservation of all of our fossil-fuel reserves. 

The increased services for other Government departments would involve more 
tipple sampling to permit bidding on Government contracts, research on improv- 
ing analytical methods, more complete analysis of coal than is now possible, and 
the provision of additional consulting and service work to Government establish- 
ments in the operation and maintenance of combustion equipment. 

In the studies of coal-mining methods, investigations would be conducted on the 
application of continuous mining machines to modified long-wall methods to 
improve recovery and reduce costs; the study of methods of degasifying coal beds 
during mining to increase safety of mining; and research on methods of mining 
thick beds to increase recovery. 

In studies on the preparation and utilization of coal, increased appropriations 
would permit expanded work at the Bruceton pilot plant to prepare coals for 
special purposes, develop better or cheaper mediums, and to develop improved 
processes to meet special needs. Other preparation studies would give funda- 
mental data needed to develop improved processes and would include increase 
in the scope of present preparation studies of American coals to yield data on more 
coals per year, and research could be conducted on the salvage of useful 
constituents from mine-refuse piles. 

Additional combustion investigations would include research on inhibiting slag 
deposits in boilers, study of furnace geometry, and other factors on heat release, 
investigation of utilization problems with high ash, low-grade fuels, research on 
use of fly-ash, slags, sintered refuse, etc., for industrial purposes and investigation 
of viscosity and thermal conductivity of coal-ash slags. All of these studies 
would aid in fuel conservation through improved boiler efficiency, particularly in 
the present largest market for coal, thermal electric power generation. 

Additional research on coal carbonization, presently the second largest market 
for bituminous coals, would include studies to correlate present test ovens with 
commercial ovens, and the construction and testing on a semicommercial scale 
a small battery of coke ovens. 

Studies of coal gasification and of miscellaneous uses for coal would include 
badly needed research on improved methods of gasifying coal, development and 
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testing of gasification catalysts, and research on methods of purifying gas. These 
studies would lead to improved methods of gasifying coal to provide high B. t. u. 
gas to supplement present supplies of natural gas and later to substitute for 
natural gas as supplies of the latter become depleted. Research on nonfuel uses 
of coal could provide data for development of additional markets for such pur- 
poses as activated carbons, electrode carbons for electrochemical processes, etc. 

Despite many years of Tesearch and development work on the conversion of 
coal to pipeline gas, liquid fuels, oils, waxes, and chemicals, much fundamental 
work remains to be done in the laboratory and the pilot plant. The reasons for 
many of the observed facts are not known; once they have been determined, more 
rational designs of processes and equipment will be possible, and such developments 
will inevitably result in lower costs of production, more desirable products, or both. 
Hydrocarbonization—carbonization of coal in the presence of hydrogen—is known 
to produce high B. t. u. gas, oil, and char. Thus far, a practical process of this 
kind in a fluidized-bed converter has not been feasible because of agglomeration. 
Also, a study of heat transfer in fluidized beds and of recovery of solids from hot 
gases is highly desirable not only for this process but, in general, for all processes 
carried out in that manner. An investigation should be made of the possibility 
of “burning’’ coal in hydrogen, that is, adapting more or less conventional burning 
devices to the hydrogenation of coal to produce either oil or high B. t. u. gas or 
both. More fundamental work is needed to elucidate the physical structure and 
chemical properties of coal. All available tools of science must be brought to 
bear on this difficult problem, solution of which has eluded scientists for many 
years. Once the building blocks of coal are known as well as their arrangement 
and strong and weak points of attachment in this structure, better ways will be 
found for changing coal to more desirable or convenient fuels. Analytical, 
organic, physical, magneto- and radio-chemistry, spectrometry (mass, ultraviolet, 
infrared), X-ray diffraction, sonics and supersonics, and microbiology are some 
of the means for achieving this end. 


Mr. Kirwan. Is there a good feeling? 

Mr. McCase. Yes. In the anthracite region extensively we work 
on sizing, screening in cooperation with the ‘industry. In the South, 
particularly in Al abama, we have been working closely with industry. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they’ are contributing what they have to give, good 
will, that is better than the money. 

Mr. McCase. Yes, sir. 

As far as the overall coal program is concerned I would like to add 
several statements. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may do that in the record at this point. 


ADVISORY AND SERVICE FUNCTIONS FOR INDUSTRY 


Mr. Kirwan. What are the advisory and service functions that are 
requested by industry as stated on page 14 of the justifications and 
how much time do they take? 

Mr. McCasge. In the Pittsburgh area our consulting service applies 
to both, particularly blending of coals for coke making and that type 
of research. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing that mostly in coke? 

Mr. McCase. Primarily, and the blending of coke and coals dies 
to make stronger coal. 

Mr. Kirwan. How are you doing in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Forses. There is a great deal of coking coal yet available, but 
as the coking coals are worked out the companies become more inter- 
ested in blending some of the lower grade coals. 

Mr. Kirwan. How about the West Virginia coal for coking? 

Mr. McCapz. Very fine, sir. It is excellent. There are problems 
involved in the sulfur content, ash content, and strength of the coal 
for some of these coals. 
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LIGNITE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What money contributions are being made to your 
lignite research program? 

Mr. McCase. In the lignite research program we have contribu- 
tions made at the Denver laboratory where this carbonization study 
is going on. We get about $45,000 a year contributed there for co- 
operative purposes. That is by the Texas Power & Light Co. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on petroleum and natural gas on 
page 18 into the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Petroleum and natural gas 





Adjusted eee 
Subactivity appropri-| Decrease | Subtotal — ’) Increase 
| ation mere 
(1) Production, including secondary recovery - | $659, 220 | $659, 220 | $659, 220 
(2) Transportation and storage - 9, 450 | 9, 450 | 9, 450 | 
(3) Chemistry and refining _ ; : Ba Bee) 2.. 3 | 215, 240 | 215, 240 |. 
(4) Thermodynamics-_- sud 3 . 79, 030 | --| 79,030 | 79,030 |-- 
(5) Petroleum economics | 178, 540 | .-----| 178,540 | 178, 540 | 
(6) Maintenance, buildings, and facilities...........-| 108, 520 |_- | 108,520 | 108, 520 | 
cise tinceones -.----|1, 250, 000 |-........-/1, 250, 000 |1, 250, 000 | 





Mr. Kirwan. On page 19 you mention large financial support 
from industry in your petroleum research. How much is this in 
dollars? 

Mr. Carrey. As examples, about $75,000 a year is being con- 
tributed by one, the American Petroleum Institute. American Gas 
Association contributes about $18,000. Coordinating Research 
Council contributes about $14,000. Western Petroleum Refiners’ 
Association contributes about $10,000. The State of Oklahoma con- 
tributes about $60,000. I don’t know just what the proportion is 
this year, but generally we run about 1 dollar of contributed and 
transferred money to 4 of appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. About 1 out of 4? 

Mr. Carrey. Yes, sir. But that is only a small part of the 
contributions. 

The oil companies and the gas companies spend a lot of money in 
our work which doesn’t show up in dollars. 

* Most of our work is done in cooperation with them. They prepare 
wells and pipelines for testing, and various types of equipment, so 
that in addition to this money which comes in as trust funds or some 
other type of cooperative funds, we get a lot of the services of the 
petroleum personnel and a lot of use of petroleum industry equipment 
which really costs the companies a good deal of money. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you have the best of relations? 

Mr. Carre i. We have fine relations. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter who you are working with, do you have 
fine cooperation whether it is petroleum, whether it is solid fuels, or 
any of them? 
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Mr. Carrey. Yes. Petroleum and natural gas is my field and we 
have had wonderful cooperation. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is fine when you both get along well. 

Mr. Forses. And I think I can speak, Mr. Chairman, for the coal 
industry, anthracite and bituminous. We are getting fine cooperation, 
though they are in terrible financial straits at the present time. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, and they will be. 

What research in petroleum and natural gas are you doing that 
industry would not do for itself if you stopped? 

Mr. Carre... Our work is different from that of industry. Indus- 
try looks at its own problems and does research to solve those problems. 
Much of that research is directed to patents, proprietary rights, and 
that sort of thing. 

I think the President’s Materials Policy Committee expressed it 
well when they said: 

Individual companies have understandably only a limited interest in long-range 
research whereby, if successful, they pay the bills of their competitor. 

We take a long-range point of view and lay emphasis on the funda- 
mentals. We not only use the results of our own studies but we 
assemble information we get from the industry. They are very free 
with their information in “providing it for Bureau of Mines studies. 

We take that information from a wide range of sources and put 
these pictures together for the industry in a way that no industrial 
concern could. 

We are not limited by geographical boundaries. 

We provide this information not only for Government uses but for 
all of the industry, and the little fellows are really the ones who get the 
most benefit. These thousands of small operators who have only a 
few wells, producing a fraction to 10 barrels per day on the average, 
use this information. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, and it is information you are developing and 
getting into the small operators who could not otherwise provide the 
money. ‘The big fellow needs it but not to the same extent. 

Mr. Carretu. That is right. We get a lot of wonderful letters 
from big companies telling us how they use information, but the little 
fellows get the greatest benefit. 


SYNTHETIC LIQUID FUELS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 23 of the justifications into the record at 
this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Synthetic liquid fuels 





| Adjusted | Esti- 


Subactivity appropri- | Decreases | Subtotal mate, Increases 
| ation | 1956 
(1) Coal-to-oil research: 
(a) Hydrogenation. ______....._..-..---- $767,600 |_..........- $767,600 | $767,600 |_.....___- 
OR ee ow.) == 667,600 | 667,600 |.-_.._---- 
(2). GE PIO icin ccennnncncedeca 7 ee | 844,840 |1,394,840 | $550,000 
(3) Shale-to-oil research: | | 
(a) Mining and engineering research _-_- VR Oe te Resets trea oc eenmen 
(6) Fundamental research. _._._...-__--- ie teen | 476,800 | 476, 800 BEEe ts 
_————— | | qxe“—— 
RO one ooh ocetnetee 4,013, 840 | 1, 257,000 |2, 756, 840 (> 306, 840 | 5 50, 000 


r 
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Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the increase of $550,000 for coal-to- 
gas research. 

Mr. Forsess. The increase recommended in the amount of $550,000 
will provide, first, $200,000 for research on low-temperature tars and 
products therefrom to make possible realization of low-cost power 
from coals. 

The second item, $225,000, will be applied to the underground 
gasification of coal to be employed to make gas, hydrogen, or high 
B. t. u. gas for pipeline use. This project is particularly important 
in synthetic liquid fuel processes because the cost of synthetic gas 
and hydrogen is a large part of the total cost. 

Three, the $125,000, Mr. Chairman, is required for the maintenance 
and operation of the Bureau’s new experimental station at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

In fiscal year 1956 the operation and maintenance of the station 
will require $325,000. 

Of this amount, $200,000 will be obtained from the programs at 
the station, but an additional $125,000 will be required for full opera- 
tion and maintenance of the new station. 

I think it would be well for the committee to see what the new 
Morgantown station looks like. We have a picture of it here. It is 
certainly a dandy. We are about ready to dedicate this station. 

Mr. Kirwan. What river is this, the Monongahela? 

Mr. Forsss. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. McCase. We have a chart showing underground gasification 
projects. 

This is a conventional form which has been used heretofore. 

No. 3 is a process we have undertaken in the last 2 or 3 years, called 
electrolinking. Electrodes are put at the bottom of each hole and 
current is passed between them. In a few hours there is high resist- 
ance, then the resistance decreases as a path of coke is formed and 
the current passes easily. We can then burn out enough of a passage- 
way to begin a flow of air from one hole to the other. The electrodes 
are taken out, and we can make gas that is adequate for turbine use or 
for a source of gas for eventually producing synthetic fuels. 

No. 4 is something we tried rather recently. 

You remember last year we recessed the underground gasification 
work because we didn’t have funds. Just before the last session was 
over 2 companies offered to pay two-thirds of the cost to try hydraulic 
fracturing between the 2 holes. There was twenty-two or twenty- 
three thousand dollars additional put into it and we have nearly 
finished that work. 

Some 10,000 gallons of heavy oil and 4,000 gallons of kerosene and 
7 tons of sand were put under 900 pounds of pressure and introduced 
underground. The coal was broken up thoroughly between these two 
holes and we are getting ready to set fire to one of these. That is the 
experimental work we are trying. 

In this new budget we asked for $225,000 to expand this work. 

” Mr. Jensen. What is the distance between the two burners on 
No. 4? 

Mr. McCase. 150 feet, sir. 

This is a chart which illustrates the problem on low temperature 
tar. We get high temperature tar at 2012° F., 1100 centigrade. 
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Then we show a breakdown of this order—69 percent neutral oils, 
and soon down. We get into the tar basis, acids, and secondary gas. 

Then in low temperature tars, 1100° F., we get a different yield of 
tars and acids. 

We do not know much about the low temperature tars but a great 
deal about high temperature tars. 

The reason for this low temperature research is to get to know 
more and more of what we can produce from these materials in the tar. 

This plant in Texas now operating using lignite, is carbonizing the 
lignite and recovering the tar, and they are beginning to try to find 
out what the tar has in it. 

We want to do the same thing for bituminous coal for the various 
coalfields. 


LABORATORY WORK AT LARAMIE AND RIFLE 


Mr. Kirwan. What has finally been done with the oil-shale plant 
at Rifle? 

Mr. Catre.u. It is operating, sir. We recently got the new retort 
into good operating condition and we are running a series of tests to 
determine the optimum conditions. 

Mr. Krrwan. In terms of dollars, how much laboratory work at 
Laramie is eliminated because of closing out the Rifle plant? 

Mr. Carrett. None. Those two things, although they are re- 
lated, are independent. Laramie is not dependent in any way upon 
Rifle. 

The work at Laramie is the laboratory work. It is development of 
scientific information. 

The work at Rifle is to develop the engineering information. 
Regardless of what is done at Rifle, the work at Laramie should go 
right ahead. It deals with a very complicated technical problem. 
We have to determine the composition and properties of these mate- 
rials; the kerogen in the oil shale, the rocks, and the shale oil, all very 
complex materials. Shale oil is even more complex than petroleum. 
Although there is 100 years of scientific work on petroleum behind us, 
there is still a lot of work to do. 

Mr. Krrwan. Didn’t Laramie furnish a laboratory for the Rifle 
plant? 

Mr. Cartte.u. It is a laboratory to develop the fundamentals of 
oil shale, the scientific information. That information was used at 
Rifle, yes, but that scientific information will be needed in the future 
by whoever does work on oil shale. whether our work is going on at 
Rifle or not. 

Some people are going to do oil-shale work and they need that basic 
scientific information. 

HELIUM RESEARCH 


Mr. Kirwan. What progress is being made in your helium research? 

Mr. Serpet. We have an appropriation request in for $90,000. 
I want to say that we have made, I think, very rapid strides with 
the money that we have had in the past and we expect to make addi- 
tional rapid strides in the future. 

I think I can assure you that as a result of that, we will increase 
materially the capacity of existing plants. We will reduce the horse- 
power requirements for plants of the future, and we will recover ap- 
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proximately l:alf the helium that is now going out in our tailing gas. 
This is information we are getting in connection with our research and 
it is of great importance to commercial organizations, particularly the 
petrochemical industries, which is serving the same purpose for the 
gas industrial people that the analysis of crude oil serves for the oil 
industry in general. It makes available in time of stress information 
where they can get quickly and in the greatest quantity various con- 
stituents they will need from our natural- -gas reserves. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much helium do you have in stock now? 

Mr. Serpe. About 80 million cubic feet. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do they use a year? 

Mr. Serpe. In 1954 fiscal year we produced and sold 170 million 
cubic feet; in the calendar year of 1954 it went to 190 million cubic feet. 

We are estimating that in 1955 fiscal year it will go to about 220 
million. 

Mr. Krrwan. How much do you say you have now in reserve? 

Mr. SerBex. In reserve we have about 80 million and in our under- 
ground storage. 

Mr. Kirwan. You haven’t much in reserve? 

Mr. SerBev. No. 

Mr. Krrwan. In this year it will go up to 200 million? 

Mr. Serseu. That is right. We w “ill have to call upon that reserve 
to meet the capacities and demands of use because our plants at the 
present time have an estimated capacity of 194 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you are going to use 200 million this year. 

Mr. SerBet. 220 million. Plants have capacity of 194 million. 
We will have to make up the difference by taking it out of the 80 
million which we have in reserve. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thirty million you will take out? 

Mr. Serseu. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you have 2 or 3 years of that you will have no 
stockpile of helium. 

Mr. Serpev. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. So you have to spread out there in construction? 

Mr. Sersev. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. What did you request? 

Mr. SerBeu. $90,000. 


MINERALS AND METALS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert tables on pages 34, 37, 41 and 44 into the 
record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Ferrous metals and alloys 




















| | 
Adjusted as 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal | Estimate, Increases 
tion 1956 
| 
CO) le 0 oi vec. Eo cii nd szect | $247,798 | $247, 798 |_.-. 
(2) Steel.....-- 2 kt =r 225, 847 | 225, 847 |. - 
(3) Manganese_ - TR A Sddswiee woes 786, 565 | 786, 565 |-- 
(4) Chromium - —" fe 241, 271 | 241, 271 |-- 
(5) Ferro-alloys metals, general__ Sint asa ME Te chaoes ace 348, 841 | 348, 841 |- Bee 
(6) Maintenance, buildings and facilities - - 300, 626}... «2. aid 109, 828 109, 828 | 
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Nonferrous metals 








Adjusted | be ; 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal — : 

tion — 
(1) Light metals... _- ede $528, 634 | $528, 634 $528, 634 
(2) Copper, lead, and zine ‘ 819, 455 819, 455 819, 455 
(3) Rare and precious metals- ---_-- | 503, 072 | 503, 072 688, 182 
(4) Other nonferrous metals. ------....----| 416, 416 | _. 416, 416 | 416, 416 
(5) Maintenance, buildings and facilities_ - 223, 343 223, 343 223, 343 
Total. _- 2, 490, 920 2, 490, 920 2, 676, 030 

Nonmetallic minerals 

Adjusted | i 

Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases Estimate, 





(1) Minerals of construction. -__------ 
(2) Chemica] materials. - --- 
(3) Abrasives and hard materials- - -- 
(4) Ceramics and fertilizers 


(5) Maintenance, buildings, and facilities_| 


Total. 


| 
| tion 


$214, 026 | 
113, 760 | 

114, 000 

| 295, 099 | 
75, 765 | 


812, 650 | 
| 


$214, 026 


113, 760 | 


114, 000 
295, 099 
75, 765 


$12, 650 { 


Subtotal 


1956 


$214, 026 
113, 760 
114, 000 
295, 099 

75, 765 


$12, 650 


Increases 


$185, 110 
185, 110 


Increases 





Mineral research, unclassified 

















' | 
Adjusted | eae || 
Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal | aa sa | Increases 
| tion | | ¥ 
oniniihmeiaiia a acl aioget Uiaa dad | $$] —__ |__| —— 
(1) Mineral research, unclassified_.........| $416, 300 |_- | $416,300 | $540, 000 | $124, 000 
(2) Arkansas-W hite-Red River surveys---- 187,288 | $187, 288 |..--- sos Atte gyens nan baseendaaenien 
(3) New England-New York minerals | 
MEUM ore see face ets 121, 112 193, 119 |... eee i aoe 
I apres nns enable <teeanieeey 724,700 | 308,400} 416, 200 | 540,000 | 124, 000 
| | 








Mr. Kirwan. Except for the $185,110 additional to operate the 
new Reno Precious Metal Laboratory and the $124,000 for unclassified 
research, your metals program is at the same level as this year. Hasn’t 
any research been brought far enough along this year for industry to 
pick it up? 

Mr. Forses. That is all the additional money that we have re- 
quested, Mr. Chairman, for this year. I will have Mr. Merrill, Chief 
of our Minerals Division, elaborate on that question a little more for 
you. 

Mr. MERRILL. Some of our research is in the transition stage now. 
Work we have done on titanium is the basis of a very considerable 
and rapidly expanding production by private companies. Work we 
have done on zirconium has led to a new industry producing zirconium 
metal, and work we have done on synthetic mica has led to the com- 
mercial making of synthetic mica products, including cermets, some 
of which I have here, and many other results of our research are now 
moving forward into industrial use. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Merrit. Here is an item which gives more detail on our 
titanium research which has led to industry entering this field, an 
entirely new one, in a large way. 
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Here is a statement on zirconium and hafnium which we undertook Bi 
partly to develop a metal for use in atomic energy but which has — 
turned out to be a workable and which has many new uses. 

Third, one of the most important is the work on the rare earths Fp; 
metals, 15 of them, which are being worked on at our Reno station. m 
These so far have been used as an alloy as recovered directly from the — °’ 
ore known as misch metal, and used as the flint in cigar lighters, but 
the Bureau of Mines proposes to take them apart, find their different — pr 
properties, and find new uses and hopes new industries will be built 


upon them. 
Mr. Kirwan. Please insert that material in the record. n¢ 
(The information is as follows:) 
ch 

TITANIUM 

ec 
Past research by the Bureau of Mines on processes for producing titanium metal Fe 
and on the determination of basic physical properties of this new metal directly I 
resulted in the establishment of a titanium metal industry in 1951. Since that pi 


time the Bureau has continued research aimed at process improvements, develop- in 
ment of new processes, and the development of information on chemical and 


physical properties and fabrication characteristics of titanium and its alloys. ‘, 
A 

TITANIUM PRODUCTION to 

Zi 

Early in 1953 titanium metal sponge was not available from industry in suffi- th 
cient quantities to fulfill military requirements. To supplement industrial pro- 
duction the Munitions Board instructed the Defense Materials Procurement Fi ti 
Agency to take the necessary steps to obtain titanium sponge production from the al 


Bureau of Mines titanium pilot plant at Boulder City, Nev. This pilot plant in 
was originally constructed in cooperation with the Ordnance Corps, Department Zi 
of the Army, to test various types of processing equipment, to make cost studies M 
of unit operations and to carry out other research designed to decrease the cost te 
of titanium production. In accordance with the Munitions Board request the 
DMPA and the Bureau of Mines entered into an agreement (contract No. DMP-76) m 
on April 30, 1953, calling for production of titanium sponge, at the Boulder City 
facility, not to exceed 500,000 pounds within a period of 18 months. Under this ut 





























agreement the Bureau produced from 1,000 to 1,400 pounds of titanium sponge of 
per day and by September 1954, 2 months before the termination date, a total of fu 
492,000 pounds of acceptable titanium sponge had been produced. The pilot er 
plant was subsequently reconditioned and closed. Services of personnel, hired 
for the specfic production operation, were terminated. In addition to providing al 
titanium sponge, the program also provided information that will enable the FE 
Bureau to report a more accurate economic and technical evaluation of the thermic 
process for producing titanium sponge involving the reduction of titanium tetra- re 
chloride by magnesium. The titanium pilot plant also served as a demonstration zi 
plant for numerous potential producers of titanium metal. One of the present 
producers also utilized the pilot plant operations as a training ground for several 
of their engineers 
TITANIUM RESEARCH i 
Research on electrolytic and chemical processes to improve existing processes to 
and to develop new processes for titanium production was continued in 1954. lit 
Encouraging results were obtained on a laboratory scale along several lines. in 
Research on low-temperature reduction of titanium chloride by sodium gives th 
promise of being a satisfactory method of making titanium mixtures that may St 
prove satisfactory as feed to an electrolytic purification cell or possible to the ti 
second stage of a continuous chemical reduction process. An electrolytic process tk 
for purification appears promising for adaptation to commercial production of high of 
purity titanium metal. Small quantities of high quality titanium have been ot 
obtained by this electropurification process and samples of this metal are currently al 


being evaluated by industry. The Bureau’s research on new processes to reduce 
the present high cost and to produce high purity titanium metal will be expanded 
slightly with primary emphasis being placed on a study of the many variable con- 
cerned with electropurification. A wider knowledge of the physical and chemical 
properties of titanium and titanium alloys was obtained by the Bureau in 1954. 
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Bureau studies have also provided information on fundamental factors involved in 
fabrication and utilization of titanium metal and its alloys. This information is 
necessary to expedite and use development of titanium and titanium alloys for 
military equipment. Research will be continued, on a reduced scale, on physical 
properties and fabrication techniques for titanium and its alloys. Under agree- 
ments with the General Services Administration the Bureau visited and prepared 
evaluation reports on operations of titanium producers under Government con- 
tracts. The Bureau also served as the authoritative analytic center for examina- 
tion and analyses of samples of titanium offered for sale to the Government by the 
private producers. 
ZIRCONIUM AND HAFNIUM 


Zirconium, because of its mechanical strength, corrosion resistance, and low 
neutron absorption factor, is an important structural material for nuclear power 
reactors. These same properties make it attractive for many applications in 
chemical and allied industries. 

The Bureau of Mines began investigating the possibilitv of developing an 
economical process for producing ductile zirconium in January 1945 and in 
February of that year produced 90 grams in its laboratories at Albany, Oreg. 
From that beginning, development of production processes advanced rapidly. <A 
pilot plant capable of producing 60 pounds of ductile zirconium per week was put 
in operation during February 1947 and, in cooperation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Bureau of Ships of the Navy, a second pilot plant was built 
and put in operation in June 1949. A production plant placed in operation in 
August 1950, was enlarged in January 1951, and further enlarged in October 1951 
to its present rated capacity of some 300,000 pounds of ductile, hafnium-free 
zirconium per year. Hafnium spunge production kept pace with the quantity of 
the metal that became available from the zirconium production process. 

Research has been an important part of this work and, throughout the produc- 
tion program, new knowledge pertaining to potentialities of the metals, chemical 
and physical properties, and production techniques has been made available to 
industry. For example, methods used for production of zirconium sponge by 
Zirconium Metals Corp. (division of National Lead Co.) and Carborundum 
Metals Co., Inc. (subsidiary of the Carborundum Co.) are based on scientific and 
technical information developed by the Bureau of Mines at Albany, Oreg. 

The demand for ductile, hafnium-free zirconium is such that at present com- 
mercial production facilities are far from adequate to supply the requirements 
of defense agencies. Much research remains to be done to obtain maximum 
utilization of the metal in the industrial economy of the country. Refinement 
of present production techniques and development of new ones will undoubtedly 
further reduce the cost of the metal and thus induce commercial concerns to 
enter the field of production. 

Domestic supplies of zircon, the raw material from which zirconium is obtained, 
are ample to meet foreseeable requirements. Extensive deposits are known in 
Florida, California, and Idaho. 

The Bureau proposes to continue its program of zirconium metallurgical 
research, following much the same pattern that has reduced the cost of ductile 
zirconium from $90 a pound to less than $15 a pound in a period of 10 years. 


Rare EartTHs AND THORIUM 


The 15 rare-earth metals and thorium are rapidly becoming some of the most 
important industrial raw materials known to man. These unusual metals occur 
together in the mineral monazite, and in varying proportions in some 200 other 
little-known minerals. Until about 1910 the United States was a small but 
important producer of monazite frum deposits in North and South Carolina, but 
the discovery of more economic deposits in India and Brazil caused the United 
States production to cease until about 4 years ago. At that time export restric- 
tions were placed on monazite by India and Brazil because of the possibility that 
thorium might be used as a source of atomic energy. Largely as a result of Bureau 
of Mines activities in cooperation with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
others, private companies have installed dredges in Idauo and South Carolina, 
and are presently supplying an important part of our current needs for monazite. 

A large deposit of bastnaesite, another importance rare-earth mineral, was dis- 
covered about 5 years ago in California. This deposit contains a tremendous 
quantity of bastnaesite and undoubtedly can supply all the country’s needs for 
rare earths for many years at the present rate of consumption. Unfortunately 
bastnaesite contains no thorium; thus, we cannot ovtain this inportant fissionable 
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element from the California deposit and monazite will continue to be our principal 
source. 

The rare earths as a group have many important uses in industry, particularly 
in the manufacture of glass, carbon electrodes for high-luminosity lights, and lighter 
flints. Recent advances in the use of mixed rare earths in the steel industry 
indicate that requirements for metallurgical purposes will probably surpass all 
other requirements within a short time. 

Perhaps the most important phase of the rare-earth program is the development 
of methods to separate the individual metals from each other in sufficient quan- 
tities to permit utilizations of their individual properties. The Bureau of Mines 
is already conducting research on Idaho and California ores in order to determine 
how these metals may be economically extracted and separated from each other. 
The present investigations are largely of a basic nature, designed to gain funda- 
mental knowledge concerning the rare-earth elements. In the future emphasis 
will be placed on this work at the Bureau’s new station at Reno, Nev., and more 
economical processing methods and many new applications for the individual 
metals and compounds are expected to be developed. 

Mr. Kirwan. What specific results have been achieved in your 
metals research this last year? 

For the record, please list your requests for metals research funds 
in the order of priority. 

Mr. Merriutu. We have a system of priorities on all of our work 
which is broken down on a commodity basis, and these items that have 
appeared here are the top priority items in each of the categories. 

To distinguish between commodities would be an almost impossible 
task in that the priority in each commodity is more or less a rule unto 
itself. 

FIRES IN COAL MINE DEPOSITS 


Mr. Krrwan. Please give us a list of fires in coal-mine deposits 
which have been controlled this last year and the dollar savings. 

Mr. Forbes. We will insert that information in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The information supplied is as follows:) 
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Distribution of fires by States 
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FUNDS NEEDED FOR METAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Fenton. I want to make the same observation that the 
chairman made regarding the increases for various experimental 
items that you have, always believing that the Bureau of Mines, 
being really the great Bureau that it is, should not be hampered by 
a lack of appropriations. Whether or not you are satisfied with the 
progress of research so far as the Bureau of Mines is concerned | 
do not know. 

We sitting across the table here have been led to believe in these 
hearings that we are in such a great period of distress so far as our 
economy is concerned, so far as our national welfare is concerned, that 
I for one would welcome some expression from the representative of 
the Bureau as to whether or not more money is required for various 
experimental work so far as metals are concerned. 

Mr. Forses. I will ask Mr. Merrill to discuss that. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you being permitted to progress as fast as you 
can? 

Mr. Merrit. First of all, we have asked for an increase for the 
rare and precious metals group and while that does not bring the 
total for all the metals and minerals to a greater total than it did last 
year, nevertheless we want to be certain that it is allowed us. Almost 
all of the projects that have been proposed could be carried on at a 
faster rate if there were funds available in larger amounts to carry the 
work on. 

I did not come prepared with other projects, not permitted us by 
our Department and by the Bureau of the Budget, to make a proposal 
at this time beyond projects that we have put forward. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 

















1 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Appropristion oc selimete. =. 6.3.2. 5. 2S c: Sene ne cc -- Soe $5,060,000 | $5, 000, 000 | $5, 000, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 

Interior,” pursuant to Public Law 465. ..........-.-.------- cial aadion aisle -| <a ee ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate................----- | 5, 060, 000 4, 988, 200 5, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts.__...........------- ae 6, 215 8, 080 3, 080 
Total available for obligation... .- Bichathabebccdcteh 5,066,215 |  4,991,280| 5,008, 080 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_...............------- eB BOO Lottintnn<bitsandl | i shah sete 
CUE INE i aibin sp cbabknSnbabvecdndubecnbadat 4, 827, 022 4, 991, 280 5, 008, 080 

| 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 





Direct Obligations 


. Investigation of accidents and rescue work. --.--..-........-- 
. Mine inspections and investigations___-.................--- 
. Explosives and explosions testing and research -.......-..-- 


onwr~ 


ee Fr tit snc nn cstdscccesecsccccsdscc- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


_ 


. Investigation of accidents and rescue work... ...........--- 
2. Mine inspections and investigations.....................--- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


Ne Ils cece cvitewesercnsacesvaxscecseruenaeuows 
RING oo ciicincipaidanccpancnperansvcenbyuiien 











] ' 

| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
s catiesiatlinad i 

$786, 898 $850, 000 | $850, 090 
3, 542, 355 3, 633, 20 | 3, 645, 000 
491, 554 505, 000 | 505, 000 
4, 820, 807 4, 988, 200 5, 000, 000 

orn 
5, 778 3, 080 | 3, 080 
6, 215 3, 080 | 3, 080 
| 4,827,022 | 4, 991, 280 5, 003, 080 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 











Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions . 
Full-time equivalent of all other pecans. ‘jor 
Average number of all employecs. _. 
Number of employees at end of year... .__._..-_.------...---- 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- sae " 
Average grade___ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obigations: 
Permanent positions. - 
Positigns other than perm: inent_. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations____- 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services 


OO de a ace eimai 
Bg ae 


EE ae ee eee | 


OB: TRUONG PII TWH 6 ones ence nwemccnacacccctce 
CG: Fen ONG FRO oon i hectic cccccccccccnnsces 
OF Se IE OD io ei nic derintins cn sceccenascncus 


CS Be ONO IN ain den dinnicocnneccunscencwesssene | 


Oe i nee iedencea 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_._.................---- 
SD * Fe ee IN ai ecccncciecccenmacdtnstdaqastémon 

PE GINIIND oi rian onnccinecdamamepaeace shoes 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


ic TIN iiitico'n Seanad eat aesin citer ae dmate 


LR ag Rs See Oe ree celts 


(ee 
08 Supplies and materials_..............-..---- cieusemlaiwas 
OPIN og on iw ais cies sua ara bia aarimdiniaabehineieal 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts.-......-.- cidieibedaaiieaaabindes watedslete 


IE IIIIINNOGL 3.4 ci causedencataceemwacemeaieeseun 


1954 actual 


-— EEE 


| 
| 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








| 
| | 

















| 768 | 720 78 
A 15 14 | 11 
763 766 | 764 
739 775 770 
$4, 930 | $5, 036 | $5, 062 
GS-7.3 GS8-7.4 | GS-7.4 

$3, 646 $3, 862 $3, 881 

| | 

$3,670,450 | $3, 810, 695 $3, 882, 589 
64, 869 5,481 | 54, 791 

17, 019 4 791 | 15, 97 
2A, 432 | 25, 093 | 25, 257 
3, 776, 770 | 3, 907, 060 | 3, 978, 613 

| 

3,773,027 | 3,904,980} 3, 976, 533 
227,411 | 235, 160 235, 710 
19, 205 19, 870 19, 870 
42, 972 14, 460 44, 460 
17, 384 | 18, 000 | 18, 000 
104, 128 199, 800 | 105, 000 
181, 637 193, 900 194, 840 
240, 285 246, 600 | 227, 957 
210, 456 212, 000 | 175, 000 
1, 000 1,030 | 1,030 
3, 302 | 2, 400 | 1, 600 
4, , 820, 807 4, 988, 200 5, 000, 000 
3, 743 2, 080 2, 080 
1, 507 500 500 
137 100 100 
465 200 200 
363 200 200 
6, 215 3, 080 3, 080 
4, 827, 022 4, 991, 280 5, 003, 080 
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Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


j—S— | I se 


Obligated balance brought forward.....................-....-- $511, 897 $678, 595 $724, 795 


Obligations incurred during the year_........_- ah accented 4, 827, 022 4, 991, 280 5, 003, 080 
5, 338, 919 5, 669, 875 5, 727, 875 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years...............-.-.--- PE A inkinncdkatiendiatenaies’ 
eee nese ee ee Se ae sfaeeaee —6, 215 —3, 080 —3, 080 
Obligated balance carried forward _...................--..--.--- —678, 595 —724, 795 —732, 795 
Tetaleieeaimes...... .......-...-.-~<s- ie iinet ce ainda 4, 626, 699 4, 942, 000 4, 992, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: # 
Out of current authorizations. -...............-....-------- 4, 187, 720 4, 342, 000 4, 352, 000 
og ee eee ee 438, 979 600, 000 640, 000 


Mr. Fenton. The appropriation requested for 1956 for health and 
safety is $5 million, the same as for 1951. 

Mr. Forses. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you please insert the tables on pages 51, 54, 60, 
and 61 in the record? 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


Bureau oF MinEsS—HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Appropriation Act, 1955...........-.-.- ere eee 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 





Interior’’_ ee canine dig medina MEO ances ‘ i kept Beets — 11, 800 
Adjusted appropriation ___ - - - poanes ae ee 
Increase: Mine inspections and investigations. - atenihan eed bed 11, 800 
Puce eeamele. 10s... 6... seas - ase Luce eee 
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Statement of accomplishments, fiscal year 1954 

















| 
Number 
Cumulative . 
trained in | Years of | ES 
Type of program 1954 fiscal —= —— training | Remarks 
| year | | 
= | 
SAFETY AND ACCIDENT PREVEN- | 
TION TRAINING AND INSTRUC- 
TION | INDUSTRIES INVOLVED 
1. First-aid instruction._-_..._-- 36, 323 1, 814, 312 44 | Coal and metal mining, 
| cement, quarrying, metal- 
lurgical, petroleum, non- 
metallic mining, etc. 
2. Mine rescue methods. --_-_-_- 1, 648 104, 059 44 | 
3. Metal-mine aecident preven- 
tion: 
ates fo. ot 372 | 7, 440 13 | First offered in 1941. 
Partial completion_.__.___- 55 2, 242 13 
4, Petroleum,gas accident pre- 
vention: 
Completion -.............- 134 2, 438 15 | 
Partial completion--_--___- 185 3, 930 | 15 | 
Attendance ative | Total 
| in 1954 | —- number of | 
fiscal year odate | meetings 
EXHIBITS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
1, The Magic of Fire........._-- Se OO his deen Ln 239 | This lecture and demonstra- 
| tion on the flammability of 
| | | gasoline vapors shown in 
| | 27 States. 
2. First-aid and mine rescue con- SUR Pde | 38 | 572 teams participated. 
tests. 
3. Safety meetings--.-----...-- wl Pa lsditercccotcmen 889 
4. Sound motion pictures, ex- atin otic oe 968 | 
hibits, and demonstrations | 
cayering various phases of | 
safety and accident preven- | 
tion. 














The primary objective of Federal coal-mine inspection is to decrease the number 
of fatal and nonfatal injuries in coal mines by directing attention of both manage- 
ment and labor to hazardous conditions and practices and to recommend means 
for correcting them. The calendar year 1942 was the first full year of Federal 
coal-mine inspection. Table 1 indicates that progress is being made toward the 
pn but the Bureau will not be content until the irreducible minimum is 
reache 


TABLE 1.—IJnjuries in coal mines of the United States, 1942-54 








Injuries | Injuries 
Calendar year ee res Calendar year a a aa 
Fatal | Nonfatal Fatal Nonfatal 
an | | 2 ania eae ic, aecanal 
OED: S503) Feta be 1,471 | ah LE Oren eee 585 35, 405 
Ss cai alia ewelnae's 1, 451 64, 594 1950_ _ _. ; 643 37, 264 
OGG setreik e202 | 1, 298 | 63, 691 yeee. is : : 785 35, 553 
IRR et ee ay 1, 068 | 57, 117 || 1952... fe 548 30, 074 
PO a carcs chen eee 968 | 55, 350 || 1953_- _- 5 1 460 1 26, 275 
OG? «cc cbse Shen csekd 1, 158 57, 660 Co _ 1 392 1 20, 000 
eithsisncnauignenasiaee 999 53, 472 
1 Estimated. z 

TABLE 2.—Comparative number of inspections Total numbe 

Fiscal year: inspections 
NO ee cata ets ak as eS Saee es ae , 4, 661 
Ul Ee eee ees Sirti Nee wee oe as a Jen ire 
Peak 0 2 te ANE ron ets gs ne : 8, 183 
PUG ede UL aad . L y 8, 971 
RGus ee daca daeelg <i heck We ls mitered = ut 8, 693 
ME oa Pat ee 6 art asian dll Secret da 5% j 4 aie oo ee 
DS tlc Fea cae ch hs dcr sk SPE aN eI el cad a ig 2 ss TI te ee 9, 321 
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STATE COOPERATION 


Mr. Fenton. Are the States generally assuming larger responsi- 
bilities under the new safety laws? 

Mr. Forses. I would say “‘Yes.”” We have now six States that 
come under the joint Federal and State plan of making inspections, 
Naturally, we would like to have more of them in this joint under- 
taking. I think, as time goes on, we will get more of them to join in 
cooperating with us. We bend over backward to cooperate with the 
States to have them join in the cooperative inspection plan under 
Public Law 552. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they assuming larger responsibilities which 
would, in any way, decrease the expenditures involved? 

Mr. Forsss. No, I do not think so, Dr. Fenton. I think this is a 
minimum program. While there has been a decrease of production 
in both the anthracite and the bituminous mines, I think it would be 
a grave mistake to attempt to cut down this budget, because one of 
the first things we are up against right now is that there is an ava- 
lanche of small mines opening, and naturally we are obligated to 
inspect those mines. We desire to carry on a great deal of educa- 
tional work, which would be helpful to the small mine operations. 


MINES CLOSED 


Mr. Fenton. How many mines were closed this last year under the 
new law? 

Mr. WestFieLp. I have the figures here. For 1954, the total num- 
ber of mines that we had on record, 8,321. In 1953, there were 7,655, 
but in 1954, we had 8,360. 

Mr. Fenton. No; you misunderstood my question. How many 
mines were closed this last year under the new law, as a result of 
violation? 

Mr. Forszs. In the fiscal year 1954—— 

Mr. WestFieLp. We have it beginning with 1951. 

Mr. Forses. There were 51 closing orders in the fiscal year 1954 in 
39 mines. That is for imminent danger; and from July 16, 1952, at 
the time the law went into effect, to June 30, 1954, there was a total of 
61 imminent-danger closings at 44 mines. 

Now, under section 203 (c) which gives them a reasonable time to 
comply, there were 108 closures at 54 mines. 

For the fiscal year 1954, and for the total period from July 16, 1952, 
to June 30, 1954, there were 204 closures at 93 mines. 

I have another figure that I think would be very interesting: In 
the fiscal year 1954, there were 25 mines that were declared gaseous 
by Federal inspectors, where there was more than twenty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of methane gas found in the mine. 

Since the law went into effect on July 16, 1952, to June 30, 1954, 
there were 74 mines classified as gaseous by Federal inspection. 


MINE INSPECTIONS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Fenton. The closing down of a lot of those mines for other 
reasons does not necessarily mean that you can reduce your inspectors? 

Mr. Forses. No, Dr. Fenton. I wish Mr. Westfield would give 
you some figures about the reinspections. 
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Mr. Fenton. I wish you would. 

Mr. Forses. The record shows a large number. 

Mr. Westrre_p. During the fiscal year 1954 we made a total of 
4,939 inspections of title I mines. A title I mine is one that employs 
less than 15 men underground. 

There were 375 inspections made of strip mines; that is, open-pit 
mines. And there were 4,010 inspections made of title II mines, which 
are mines that employ 15 or more men underground. 

In addition to that, we made 3,018 special inspections; that is, the 
inspector goes back to the mine to determine that the violations that 
were found during the regular inspection were cleared up within the 
time that the inspectors allowed. 

There were 1.3 special inspections made for each regular inspection 
of title II mines. 

We made during the same year, an average of 1.7 regular inspec- 
tions per active title I underground mine. 

We only inspect strip mines averaging 0.3 inspection per year for 
each active strip mine in the United States. 

For title II mines, we inspect those an average of 2.2 times each 
per year. We have found this, in inspecting the mines at the present 
time, that many of the large mines went out of the business of pro- 
ducing coal. They have stayed in the business of selling coal and 
have set up a ramp and are buying coal from contractors or small 
operators. And these types of operators have less at stake and cut 
out maintenance and have less safety organizations, and, as a result, 
they are much more difficult to inspect and it takes more time to 
inspect these mines. 

We also find that we have an increase in the number of mines, more 
of these are smaller mines, and many of them are classed as title II 
mines, employing 15 or more men underground. 

As a result we are having a hard time keeping up with the inspec- 
tions; that is, the regular inspections, at the present time. 

Many of these larger mines have not closed but they have cut down 
their production by laying off 1 or 2 shifts, and even in such cases they 
are working less than full time. Many of them are cutting down on 
their safety work, and, as a result, we feel that we should make more 
inspections of such mines to better assure the safety of the men. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you contemplate increasing the coverage on these 
small mines in the anthracite region? 

Mr. WestrFIEevp. Yes; in the anthracite region, many of these mines 
are reopening; many companies are working their own mines, but not 
to full capacity to take care of the demand for anthracite at the present 
time. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 


INJURIES IN COAL MINES 


Mr. Fenton. We have already inserted the table which relates to 
the number of fatal accidents that have accrued from 1942, the year 
in which no mine safety laws were in effect. 

One glance at that table will show that evidently there has_been 
some benefit from this law. 

Mr. Forsss. That is right. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Fenton. As a result of that law. 
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Mr. Forsges. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would insert also a table, breaking these 
figures down, and showing the bituminous and anthracite comparison. 

Mr. Forbes. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. From 1942 to, say, 1954. 

Mr. Forses. We can show the comparative record for a number of 
years. For insertion in the record, I would like to insert table I, 
showing the injuries per million man-hours exposure, both fatal and 
nonfatal injuries for both bituminous and anthracite, for the years 
given separately from 1933 to 1954. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


Injuries per million man-hours exposure 





20 1101| 247.02 * 70.30 | 250.07 


Fatal Nonfatal 
Year 
Bitumi- | anthracite| ‘Total Bitumi- | anthracite} Total 

Mitss sais SS tele 1.31 1.49 1. 34 68. 87 98.13 74. 58 
Pager te: 1.41 1, 50 1.43 69. 39 104. 15 76. 64 
utter (Ot) 2a) oes 1. 46 1.78 1.52 71.47 103. 16 77.43 
ee So ae 1.43 1.56 1.45 65. 62 108. 80 72.92 
NL fo er te eres 1.54 1.58 1.55 68. 05 98. 72 72. 62 
Miao lb. close ta. 1.52 1.94 1.59 63. 47 110. 85 71.36 
tr ee 1. 36 1.71 1. 42 60. 53 107. 37 68. 12 
ae) ate aie 1.68 1. 50 1.65 61. 28 112. 56 68. 75 
Od aE ee aN 1. 35 1.49 1.37 58. 93 110. 83 66. 26 
ee ee 1.41 1. 64 1. 44 | 60.21 98. 73 65. 40 
ICs 0 Gi. Tike ih etd 1.39 1.50 1.40 | 57.79 89. 68 62. 44 
ee 1.23 1.06 1. 20 56. 02 76. 05 59. 06 
ee sitet caer teleiaae 1.13 1.01 Lil 56. 52 77.32 59. 58 
sk has ek oe aac ae aeeenied 1.09 1.14 1.10 | 58.81 82. 65 62. 92 
a 1.23 1.18 1.22 57. 32 79.41 60. 72 
WRC. os: 2 si as cian 1.15 ‘91 Lil 56. 28 75. 69 59.53 
OR eo cree Saas 93 "83 91 51.67 71.88 55.11 
Gee is one "92 80 ‘90 47.73 76.14 52. 38 
eee eee 1.16 95 1.13 47.56 69. 94 50.99 
RS eae ‘90 1.03 92 47. 64 66. 35 50. 66 
Mai ail). 241.3...00b de 2 1 84 gl 84 1 46. 04 1 63. 09 1 48. 25 
a ee 1. 98 1] 


1 Subject to revision. 
2 January through October. 


Mr. Forses. Mr. Chairman, you may be interested to note that 
we show a slight increase. I made the statement a while ago that I 
think we ought to have all the appropriation, and I think you would 
be interested in this, that there is an increase in the fatal injuries, in 
the bituminous. For instance, the lowest rate we have in the indus- 
try, in the bituminous industry, was in 1953 when it was 0.84. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Forses. Death per 1 million man-hours, 1954, it was 0.98. 
It has gone up a little. 

In anthracite, the rate for 1953, one of the lowest in the history 
of the anthracite industry was 0.91. 

In 1954, it jumped to 1.20. 

Mr. Fenton. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Forses. I would say to a certain extent, a letdown on main- 
tenance; let us be truthful about it. That is the way we feel about it. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you show the number of small operators? 

Mr. Forses. We can dig that out. I think we have a table that 
would really show that, Dr. Fenton. I will insert that in the record. 

Mr. Fenton. If you will. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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TaBLE 3.—Underground fatality experience in the coal industry, title I and title IT 

















































































































mines 
Fiscal year— Calendar year— 
} T 
1954 1953 1952 | 1951 | 1954 1953 | 1952 | 1951 
| | | | 
Bituminous: 
14 oF WME RUS 5252s ccd. s5-- 51 56 62 77 58 57 =| 60 69 
Eo orice bkaabeatitnn 15.9 16.7 10.7 14.8 19.9 16.3 | 15.4 11.2 
oe soca iintiieemes 2. 55 2.27 | 2.17 2. 51 3. 55 2. 40 2.32 2. 41 
16: OE TORS Ad --ocnscce Tee 269 280 515 443 | 233 292 329 549 
DOM ot of ace5dcienns sd 84.1 83.3 89.3 85. 2 80.1 83.7 | 84.6 88.8 
RIE Gadi nccnscbndagdecars 93| .78| 1.24] .9 98 5| 87 1.32 
WE idan tsittheddaowas 320 | 336 =| 577 «| 50 =| 201 =| 349s 389 | 618 
pS RE TY OS ees 1.03 90 1.29 1.09 1.15 95 | 7 1.39 
Anthracite: aieat 
eg ee a ee 11 14 17 8 13 ll 16 8 
Percent......-- sesaacin ean wha 20.8 19.4 18.7 8.6 | 25.5 18.3 18.8 9.0 
Pe Se To... ce liteateas | 18.81 17.07 17.16 7.27 | 26.53 16. 38 17.15 8.05 
TS pe a ee 42 58 74 85 38 49 69 81 
tan dnndadidentessan 79. 2 80.6 81.3 91.4 74.5 81.7 81.2 91.0 
Rate !______- seal cadet ea | 1.05 1.03 1.09 1.12 1.14 1.07 1.08 1. 20 
Ree ee 53 72 2 | 51 60 8 | 89 
TUES vniaicciet adi Snide | 231] 1.27 1.31 | 1.21 1.51 1.29] 1.32] 1.30 
} == = | } : Se ——— 
All coal: } | 
Pe co diccciecucececues 62 7 79 85 71 68 76 77 
WD oi ds cine oacntcmssoen 16.6 | 17.1 11.8 13.9 | 20.8 16.6 16.0 10.9 
ade ree 3.01; 2.75| 267] 267| 4.22] 280| 284 2.61 
15 and more... acinar oxime 311 338 589 | 528 s| 271 | 341 | 398 630 
WONG 88 iS ainsi sai tn Spek 83.4 82.9 88.2 86.1 | 79.2 83.4 $4.0 89.1 
DE itt Minne e iat | 94 .81 1.21}; 1.01/ 1.00 . 87 | .90 | 1.31 
} | } | - 
i al i ies 373 408 668 | 613 342 | 409 474 707 
is saitapnsecene teas | 1.06 95 | 1. 1.10) 1.19} 98} 1.01} 1.38 
| t 








1 Per million man-hours. 
Norg.—aAll figures for 1953 and 1954 subject to slight revision. 


Mr. Forsss. I want to put another table in the record, table No. IT, 
giving the number of fatal and nonfatal injuries. 

For the years 1933 to 1954, inclusive, and I want to again call your 
attention to the bituminous industry, the total number of fatalities; 
1954 was 333, which is a drop over 1953 which was 396. That is an 
improvement. 

In the anthracite, there is a slight improvement in the number of 
nonfatal. In 1953 it was 64 and here again in 1954 it was 62. 

This table also gives the rate per nonfatal injuries. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would also insert in the record, Mr. 
Director, a statement giving the cause of these accidents. 

Mr. Forses. Yes; I have got it in front of me in the form of table 
No. 9 which gives the number of injuries and injury fatality rate per 
million man-hours in the Pennsylvania anthracite mines for the 
period 1950 to 1954. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


58276—55——13 
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Number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 








Fatal Nonfatal 
Year  seiiniasnilldaan atheist natalia 

Bituminous} Anthracite Total Bituminous) Anthracite 
833 231 1, 064 43, 946 15, 183 
958 268 1, 226 46, 982 18, 577 
968 274 1, 242 47, 529 15, 897 
1, 098 244 1, 342 50, 514 17, 026 
1, 198 215 1, 413 52, 847 13, 412 
880 225 1, 105 36, 794 12, 842 
867 211 1, 078 38, 544 13, 229 
1, 204 184 1, 388 43, 994 13, 782 
1, 072 194 1, 266 46, 637 14, 420 
1, 245 226 1, 471 53, 193 13, 581 
1, 225 226 1, 451 51, 067 13, 527 
1, 124 | 174 1, 298 51, 253 12, 438 
925 143 1, 068 46, 194 10, 923 
795 173 968 42,817 12, 533 
985 173 1, 158 46, 025 11, 635 
862 137 42, 078 11, 394 
494 91 585 27, 548 7, 857 
550 93 643 28, 390 8, 874 
684 101 785 28, 081 7,472 
449 99 548 23, 719 6, 355 
1396 1 64 1 460 121,820 1 4, 455 
1 333 1 62 1 395 212, 785 2 2, 885 





Total 


59, 129 





30, 074 
1 26, 275 
215, 670 





1 Subject to revision. 
2 January through October. 


Mr. Forses. You will be interested in this one question of roof falls. 


In 1950, deaths from falls in the anthracite industry was 


1951 it was 51; in 1952 it was 44. There was a little drop, and then 


there was a drop in 1953 to 43; and in 1954, 39. 


This table also gives the rate which, to my way of thinking, is one 


of the most important things in talking about the fatal and nonfatal 


injuries in the industry. 
(The information referred to is shown below:) 


59. In 
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I have another table which I would like to include in the record, 
table No. 8, which gives the number of injuries and the injury fre- 
quency rate per million man-hours exposure at bituminous coal mines 
in the United States for the period 1950-54. I do not think I will 
elaborate on the number of those. 

Mr. Fenton. Just insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to is shown below.) 
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Mr. Forses. Then I have another table here which gives the com- 
bined figures, Mr. Chairman, if you would like to have it; table No. 10; 
since you have the table giving the anthracite separately from the 
bituminous operations, maybe you should have table No. 10 which 
gives the total for the entire industry for the years 1950-54. 

(The information referred to is shown below.) 


Number of inturies and inturyu freauency ratee1 ner mijisan 


10. 


TABLE 
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NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Fenton. Does the budget include the same number of safety 
inspectors as you requested at the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Forpes. Yes. We need the same number of inspectors. 
We are not asking for an increase in inspectors. 

We have right now 259 inspectors that are inspecting coal mines. 
We have some vacancies but it is our intention to fill these vacancies 
as rapidly as possible. We need all of them. 


STATE COOPERATION REGARDING MINING INSPECTION LAWS 


Mr. Fenton. Something was said a while ago about the cooperation 
— the States have been giving you relative to mining inspection 

aws. 

Mr. Forsss. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And I believe something was said about six States 
particularly. 

Mr. Forsess. That is all so far. 

Mr. Fenton. That was my impression. Could you give us the 
names of the States? 

Mr. Forsers. The States that are cooperating? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Forses. We will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Fenton. And how they are cooperating and to what extent. 

Mr. Forses. Those that are now working under the Federal-State 
plan under Public Law 552 

Mr. Fenton. Just give the names of the States. 

Mr. Forses. Wyoming, Washington, Oklahoma, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Alaska. 

Mr. Fenton. You can enlarge on that; tell us how they are cooperat- 
ing, for the record. 

Mr. Forses. The only elaboration I think that would be necessary 
at the present time is the fact that they are actually making joint 
inspections with our inspectors. 

The plan is working out admirably. 





CONSTRUCTION OF HELIUM FACILITIES 


Mr. Fenton. What was the final decision with reference to the 
construction of helium facilities and what will be the ultimate cost? 

Mr. Sersev. Dr. Fenton, I would like to say first of all that I have 
been worried so much about how we were going to produce 220 million 
cubic feet of helium with the present plants which have a capacity 
of 194 million, that I may have misunderstood the question that Mr. 
Kirwan asked about the reserves. 

When I gave the figure of 80 million as the reserve figure, we were 
talking about a concentrated helium that we had injected into the 
Cliffside gas field and which we would have to call upon in order to 
meet the increase in demands, until we get the new plant in operation. 
So I would like to have that understood. 

Now your question was what? 

Mr. Fenton. What was your final decision concerning the con- 
struction of additional helium facilities, and what will be the ultimate 
cost? 
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Mr. SerBet. May I go off the record for a moment? 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Fenton. What is being done with the $6 million appropriated 
last year? 

Mr. Serpet. We have cooperated with the Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co.; they have supplied funds to make an engineering study of a 
particular field. They have thus far contributed, I understand, 
approximately $30,000. We are interested jointly, because we want 
to take the helium out of this gas and they want to take the nitrogen 
out of it, because it does not happen to be of very good quality with 
those elements in it. So we have been cooperating in this problem, 
and they have agreed that they would make the engineering studies. 
On 2 of these engineering studies, they have already spent some 
$30,000, and there will be an engineering report, which is due tomor- 
row, and we hope that shortly after we receive that, that we will be 
in position to negotiate definitely for a gas supply and for the condi- 
tions under which we will build the plant. 

We have not spent any of that $6 million to date. 

Mr. Fenton. I wish you would try to refresh my memory a little 
bit on this: As I recall, the estimate came up in the form of a supple- 
ment? 

Mr. Forses. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenron. And the committee was under the impression that 
you wanted to do this thing promptly. 

Mr. Sersex. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what prompted this question I have asked. 
I might say that committees frown on supplemental requests, but 
of course, we understood that you people were trying to begin with 
the construction. What we are trying to ascertain now is the answer, 
because it is not going to look very good to the Congress, especially 
after you came up for a supplemental, for the record to show the way 
it stands. 

Mr. SerBEx. I would like to say to you that we had anticipated 
the need for additional funds. 

Mr. Fenton. Tell us what progress is now being made and what 
negotiations are now underway. 

Mr. Serpet. We hope to have the engineering report on this propo- 
sition tomorrow, which was one of the things that had to be done. 
Immediately thereafter we will begin studies, so that I think, within 
perhaps 2 or 3 weeks, we will be in position to negotiate directly, 
first of all for the gas supply and then for the construction, i. e., enter 
into a contract for the construction of the plant. 

Mr. Fenton. You think that progress has been made? 

Mr. SerBeu. Yes, there is no question about it; we have made 
progress. 

BUDGET JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Fenton. Please place in the record the tables in the justifica- 
tion, covering budget activities, amounts available for work, and 
transferred funds and contributions. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Amounts available for work of the Bureau of Mines for fiscal year 1954 and estimated 


amounts for 1955 and 1956, all sources 











Summary 1954 1955 1956 

Direct appropriations to Bureau of Mines_........-..--.------ = 713, 180 | $25, 500, 000 $18, 863, 000 
Transfer to Office of the Solicitor.................------------ . RS sca tany wieniieieed 
Comparative transfer to Geological Survey --..----- aa —92, 760 CD Desicactne sm aioe 
‘wiks.. . oo == eee 3, 849, 815 3, 685, 142 2, 183, 232 
Reimbursements from other Government agencies. ------ aoe 416, 466 153, 080 146, 780 
Advanced from other Government agencies. - -- - eeaeel 6, 136, 057 4, 214, 307 3, 894, 133 
Funds provided from helium production operations... _. as Tas 3, 339, 991 3, 891, 237 4, 563, 800 
Contributed funds from non-Government sources_---..-....-.-- 310, 961 450, 000 450, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward._-__--.-.....-......---..-- —3, 685,142 | —2, 183, 232 —2, 702, 418 

Total, Bureau of Mines-__------ Saatiaiedll ane wade 32, 988, 568 | 35, 566, 199 27, 398, 527 


Analysis of administrative expenses for fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956 


| 1954 | 1955 | 


Administrative expenses: | 


Program funds: 
Conservation and development of mineral resources... $437, 576 $566, 814 









Health and safety 103, 295 99, 685 
Working funds. ___- 593, 606 413, 765 
NII tn one eeueneasiaan inmekienenes 13, 000 
tans eet Pa i inns cnemacnncnnsecencas | 1,134, 477 1, 093, 264 
General administrative expenses-_-_--............--.--..-..- | 1, 131, 857 968, 175 
Potel, Hiaddatek Mines) ds ctinsctcosessenccen 2, 266, 334 | 2, 061, 439 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 











1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 
DE OE I CII oo ctinickinetginincene cin socahnecnmnn $1, 300,000 | $1,000,000 
Transf,. ; to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | 
Interio' ’ .ursuant to Public Law 465-_-.........---.---.--.- Picasa sedans —31, 825 |- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... ..._...-..-...--- | 1, 300, 000 968, 175 
Reimbursements from other accounts. --------.--------------- BO ie i -aaeeee se 
Total available for obligation... ...........-.--.-------- 1, 300, 112 968, 175 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings----...........-.------ | —125, 834 |.......--- nee 
Obligations incurred............-.--.------------------- 1, 174, 278 | 968, 175 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
I tod i cntinitadenmhatissdscbanenmineeeevens 4B WIE sc cena Ns 
I WN, acide p icin windabnnaerdedadbiuds 1, 131, 857 968, 175 
Obligations by activities 
| 
Description | 19 acto 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 
Direct Obligations 
General administrative expenses.._............--------------- | $1, 131, 745 $968, 175 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
General administrative expenses._..........-.--.------------- 112 BOM thie 
CN ii ooo isnstintip bin iicheinseh lied msti at rade 1, 131, 857 | 968, 175 


1956 


$551, 600 
102, 885 
217, 097 

15, 500 


887, 082 
970, 000 


1, 857, 082 


1956 estimate 


1956 estimate 


$970, 000 
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Obligations by objects 



































Object classification 1954 actual /|1955 estimate |1956 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions_...........-.----------- 208 195 155 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions - 7 ll 8 13 
Average number of all employees_-_-_..-.-- 207 189 168 
Number of employees at end of year_...--.----.-------------- 237 180 168 
SS = 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ME TRIRRIIIINS -B hs teste ieetisccucscacdaapanccvaste $4, 930 $5, 036 $5, 062 
Be PUG soit bate cBawtdndscecesbaecsseadiee GS-7.3 GS-7.4 GS-7.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..............---..-.-- $3, 646 $3, 862 $3, 881 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services: 
I CO bientikvines aia vnnedmensdesnseense | $900, 763 $827, 955 $794, 820 
Positions other than permanent__...............--.-.- 37, 001 : 56, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.-.-_...-..---- 3, 769 3, 498 3, 330 
POPU, QHOVS DAS TAS... .. 5. cco sesn.e 11, 497 9, 524 2, 000 
Rotel permenl OVINE. Sc co snot pds <ossceons 953, 030 862, 461 856, 750 
Gs ee ok Mistaken ord cubed wnisnemuasotuadetiwes eatin! 45, 000 30, 574 38, 600 
a” a es eee aa 4, 933 5, 285 5, 000 
C6 CO BOF oii carncedaanceondnceenusves 17, 190 6, 988 5, 000 
GB) RAGs rid RTE IE VICI. ne oii ni eek Swkes JeScee | 7, 064 937 2, 000 
E> Ce CO BOO Airis dics he cncdvncsewscndtececeuse | 20, 654 17, 564 19, 000 
OF RSe CO FN 2k adie sn nccdeceneSuseceneséede 24, 066 14, 487 20, 000 
OB = SRIDUIGE BEG SARIN. oi dtinncncnnndddeoscacedeceesceses 37, 193 16, 571 13, 650 
OD Ia tac ceaccerctiedtivesstiemetedncntcdcncesncanel 19, 728 11, 265 10, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_..............---..-... 246 OD Nipaiiichaneupis 
B55 Sas A NE ak 2 on cc encpeccndendeseas 2, 641 GE bee cescorteiindue 
Potal divest obligebione:. 655 5- u.-.-00<ccsecescexaccees | 1, 181, 745 968, 175 970, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
OF ‘Other comtnnntunl G6 CNGO. con cccccncncnnesnnscccuouccnoce BEd t cUanbicvideslakaneennbate 
tell ONIN iii tis ces densi ceeds | 1,131,857 968, 175 970, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 
| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Obligated balance brought forward __-_._._---..-------------- | $127, 784 $150, 346 $126, 521 
Obligations incurred during the year...............---.-.-..-- 1, 174, 278 968, 175 970, 000 
| 1, 302, 062 1, 118, 521 1, 096, 521 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years -....-.....---.------- OE ia cea Daca el eet eee eee 
iat ik Settee een ete ee 5 fn RS, ee 
Obligated balance carried forward. ___...-.---.---.----------- | 150, 346 ---126, 521 —128, 521 
bi ik ceil catnddueaiannieieeens | 1,150,014 | 992, 000 968, 000 
a Sess ————, 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations.........................-s.- 1, 024, 173 842, 000 843, 000 
Out of-prior authorisations... ......0......5.0002..-.-0-.. | 125, 841 150, 000 125, 000 





Mr. Fenton. The appropriation for general administration for 1956 


was $1 million and you are requesting for the fiscal year 1956, 
or a decrease of $30,000. 
Mr. Forsgs. Yes. 


$970,000, 


Mr. Fenton. With the reduction in the number of regional offices, 
should not there be a larger reduction in administrative costs? 


Mr. Forsess. Mr. Rice will cover that. 


Mr. Rice. We still have the same work to do, Mr. Chairman. We 
are hard pressed to get the job done with the money that we have. 


Mr. Fenton. Are you getting the work done? 
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Mr. Rice. Yes, sir; we are getting the work done. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there any chance in the future for that to reduce? 

Mr. Rice. The record of the total administrative costs for the fiscal 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956 shows a drop, which we shall endeavor to 
continue. 

Of course, there have been drops in the total workload and there 
have been drops in the appropriation. But there is a drop from 1954. 
When it was $2,266,334; 1955 is $2,061,439; and the estimated total 
for 1956 is $1,857,082. So we do have the savings that we made last 
year, and we are making this year. The appropriation was reduced 
from $1,300,000 last year to $1 million this year. 

Mr. Fenton. In addition to this direct appropriation of $970,000, 
you plan to draw $887,082 out of program funds for administrative 
expenses. Why cannot all these costs be shown in one place? 

Mr. Ricz. They could be, Dr. Fenton, but they fluctuate with the 
program, and we think it is better management to keep the basic 
administrative expenses in one pocket where there are expenses that 
do not fluctuate, except in very great changes in the program, or upon 
the installation of new facilities. So we try to handle these incidental 
expenses, the administrative expenses that are incident to the program 
itself, so that when we come to you and tell you that we hope to do a 
job, it will all show up in one place. 

If we were doing a big job, like Reclamation, and were coming to you 
with a request for $10 million to $20 million for one project, and we 
had this separate administrative expense, we should have to show an 
increase also in the general administrative expense item. But if we 
include the administrative expenses with the project, then we do not 
have to consider the increase in two or more appropriations. 

Mr. Fenton. How does your reorganization plan affect the oper- 
ations for the anthracite region? 

Mr. Ricz, The anthracite region? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. In other words, is somebody out in Pittsburgh 
getting a piece of the pie before it gets to the other place? 

Mr. Rics. Pittsburgh has nothing to do with it. They report 
directly to the Washington office, both the Schuylkill Haven Labora- 
tory and the Health and Safety Office at Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr. Fenton. Can you give us a statement showing about what has 
been the general administrative exepnses within the last 5 years? 

Mr. Rics. I do not think I have the figures for the past 5 years, 
Doctor, but I will ask permission to insert them. 

Mr. Frenron. Yes. 

Mr. Ricr. I have the amounts for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Mr. Fenton. Just insert it in the record, if you will 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Analysis of administrative expenses for fiscal years 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 











1952 1953 1954 | 1955 | 1956 
Administrative expenses: 
Program funds: 

Conservation and development of 
mineral resources. --........-.-.--- $525, 400 $516, 099 $437, 576 $566,814 | $551, 600 
RE NT os akncencnseuengen 75, 229 80, 450 103, 295 99, 685 102, 885 
WOPMI IO ode celiskecicduben 305, 135 345, 085 593, 606 413, 765 217, 097 
NE I i is cis sipinicigiclonsk: Ve eile plebiscite oes el 13, 000 15, 500 
Total program funds. _.......-.--- 905,564 | 941,634 | 1,134,477 | 1,003,264 | 887,082 
General administrative expenses_---_--.--- 1, 257, 601 1, 260,142 | 1,131, 857 968, 175 970, 000 
Total, Bureau of Mines-..........-.-.-- 2,163,165 | 2,201,776 | 2,266,334 | 2,061,439 | 1,857, 082 


Mr. Fenton. What was the total used for administrative expenses? 

Mr. Rice. I would like to distinguish here between overall admin- 
istrative expenses, as contemplated in the appropriation for the 
general administration expenses, and the detailed administrative 
expenses, such as we have on the projects. We have the expenses 
incident to the projects and the overall administrative expenses. 

The specific expenses of the plants, where we have the operations, 
are paid from project funds, whereas the top-level expenses for the 
overall administrative supervision are paid from the general adminis- 
trative expense appropriation. 

We have an administrative office in Washington to supervise our 
administrative activities, to keep them within the law, and to help 
do what they need to do to accomplish the objectives of the Bureau 
economically. 

Mr. Fenton. Are the procedures that you use in accordance with 
the General Accounting Office requirements? 

Mr. Rice. They are the minimum we can get by with General 
Accounting Office, Dr. Fenton. They would like to have us do a lot 
more administrative work. There are many agencies that impinge 
upon us; agencies which are required by law to establish regulations 
for the conduct of our business. We have to comply with the regula- 
tions of the General Accounting Office, the Civil Service Commission, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Government Printing Office (through 
the Joint Committee on Printing), and the General Services Admin- 
istration. They all require that our work be done in a certain way, 
and that we keep certain records and that we supply certain reports. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, one of the requirements of the General 
Accounting Office would be the methods you follow on various 
projects? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. And your methods of administration? 

Mr. Rice. The method is recognized by the General Accounting 
Office; our bookkeeping system was established with the assistance of 
the General Accounting Office. 


INCREASE IN TEMPORARY POSITIONS 


Mr. Fenton. On page 75 of the committee print, you show a 
reduction of 40 permanent positions, with a big increase for tem- 
poraries; why? 
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Mr. Rice. That is because of the establishment of what we call the 
minimum staff, done in connection with the reorganization. We have 
established an absolute minimum staff in the overall organization 
and we have provided for some temporary help to get over the humps 
that occur. 

Mr. Fenton. That system will continue? 

Mr. Rice. I think it will. I think it is good practice, Dr. Fenton. 
There are certain things that we can do once a year, in the summertime 
such as, for example, the preparation of the Sodnel estimates. And 
another action that is required by law, is the annual revision of the 
mailing list. We are able to employ students and professors from the 
colleges to work at those things in the summertime, and we think that 
some of those jobs are beneficial, not only to us, but it makes for good 
relationship, and gives them some good training, trains a lot of young 
people. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Fenton. Funds for travel have not been appreciably reduced. 
Why? 

Mr. Rice. We would normally expect to have a little more travel, 
with the minimum staff idea of regional offices, and based upon the 
recommendation of the survey team—they made a recommendation, 
which the committee has received, for the reorganization of the 
Bureau and there was a strong recommendation that the top adminis- 
trative people in Washington do more traveling and maintain personal 
contacts in the field offices. 

Mr. Fenton. You have a reduction of some 40 permanent positions 
in your estimate. 

Mr. Rice. Those are at the lower echelons. 

Mr. Fenton. Lower echelons? 

Mr. Rick. Yes; almost entirely. 

Mr. Fenton. Many of them do not have to do travel? 

Mr. Rice. They would not be doing any appreciable amount of 
travel. I like to see these people get out and visit the stations; go out 
and work with the people in the stations, and learn what the physical 
conditions are, because if we know the people and the conditions under 
which they work, we can conduct our business by correspondence 
much more satisfactorily. 


OIL AND GAS RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Is there anything new in the oil and gas recovery 
program? 

Mr. Carre ut. In the petroleum and natural gas work we are going 
along at about the same level. There has been no increase in the 
appropriation. We have a program geared to take up various projects, 
and as we complete one job, we go on to another, but there has been 
no significant change. 

Mr. Fenton. No change in the method of secondary recovery? 

Mr. Carrett. No marked change; we are making improvements. 

Mr. Frntron. I was just curious to know whether any new or ad- 
vanced methods have been inaugurated in the past year. 

Mr. Carretu. No, I would not say that there has been any marked 
change. Our objective is to employ the best science to develop ways 
of injecting water and gas into the ground to obtain more oil. 
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Mr. Fenton. Can you insert in the record a statement as to about 
the amount of gas and oil that is being recovered by the secondary 
method? 


Mr. Carretu. I will try to get up a statement that will have to be 
an estimate. 


(The information requested follows:) 


The estimated volume of oil being produced currently in the United States by 
secondary recovery and pressure maintenance methods is approximately 1,450,000 
barrels daily. Of this amount, an estimated 300,000 barrels of oil is being pro- 
duced by water flooding. The difference of 1,150,000 barrels of oil is being pro- 
duced by water and gas injection in pressure maintenance projects and by gas 
injection in secondary recovery projects (normally classified as gas repressuring 
or gas drive). In the latter part of 1954 it was estimated that 22.5 percent of the 
domestic oil production was being obtained from reservoirs into which water or 
gas was being injected. 

In 1953 approximately 420 million barrels of oil was produced by secondary 
recovery and pressure maintenance; this is an eightfold increase over 1936 when 
50 million barrels were produced. 

The gas produced with the oil in pressure-maintenance and gas-drive projects 
is reinjected into the reservoir after the liquid hydrocarbons such as gasoline, 
propane, and butane have been removed in the gasoline plant. Normally this 
dry gas must be supplemented by additional gas from nearby oil fields or other 
sources in order to replace the gas used for fuel and that needed to replace the oil 
produced from the reservoir. Upon depletion of the oil in the reservoir, a reserve 
of natural gas remains to be marketed. Through use of these production methods, 
enormous volumes of natural gas, for which convenient markets may not be 
available, are conserved for future use. 

To illustrate, the world’s first cycling project, today, after 16 years of operation, 
is producing about 3,000 barrels of hydro-carbon liquids with about 285 million 
cubic feet of gas daily. In the cycling operation, 130 million cubic feet of the 
produced natural gas is being reinjected into the reservoir, and the remaining 155 
million cubic feet is being turned over to a natural gas transmission company. 
Reinjection of the gas into the reservoir is preventing the waste of 130 million cubic 
feet a day and is allowing the production of approximately 1,400 barrels of hydro- 
carbon liquids a day. In addition, the ultimate recovery of hydrocarbon liquids 
will be increased greatly by the pressure maintenance method of production. 


PROGRESS OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK AT THE LARAMIE STATION 


Mr. Fenton. What advances have been made during the past year 
in the experimental work at the Laramie station? 

Mr. Carrevu. On the work at Laramie? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. A statement was made concerning the work 
and I wondered whether it has been borne out by experience. 

Mr. Carrexu. You are talking about the shale work. That work 
has gone forward; they have had excellent results in getting oil of a 
better quality. 

I think, however, there was some misunderstanding about those 
experiments with the entrained-solids retorts. A retort of that type 
was intended originally as a supplement to, rather than a substitute 
or replacement of, the gas-combustion retort at Rifle. It was for use 
to retort fine particles that inevitably are produced in mining and 
crushing the shale for the gas-combustion retort. 

There have been improvements in the entrained-solids retort from 
the work previously done. It is a small-scale pilot plant to develop a 
method for handling those ‘‘fines.”’ 

But in addition to that it is a research tool. They can control the 
temperature, and they can determine with a greater degree of accuracy 
the kind of oil they can get under different conditions. 
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Mr. Fenton. In other words, you have made some progress during 
the past year? 

Mr. Carretu. Yes; we have developed a lot of information in the 
past year. 

Mr. Fenton. What about the operations; are they continuing? 

Mr. Carretut. At Laramie, Yes. At Rifle, that is a question that 
is still under consideration. 

Mr. Fenton. The statement has been made over the past 2 years, 
and we naturally would like to have something in the record showing 
just what has happened. 

Mr. Wormser. I can contribute something to that, Mr. Chairman. 
I believe it was 2 years ago before I received my appointment, that the 
Administration decided to retrench on the establishment in Louisiana; 
but at Rifle, the development of the report had already been ordered; 
I believe, some of the money had been appropriated for this larger 
pilot operation of 150 tons a day, and it seemed desirable to carry 
on that work. So that the plan was to go on for a year or two, to get 
the benefit of that investment. 

Last year when the question as to what should be done with Rifle 
was being considered, the survey team that looked into the operation 
of the Bureau of Mines came up with a recommendation to the effect 
that Rifle be shut down unless the industry was willing to pay for a 
part of the cost of continuing the operation. 

That recommendation was received by the Secretary and in order 
to get further advice on whether or not it is desirable to shut Rifle 
down, he sought the advice of the National Petroleum Council, which 
is a council of oil men appointed by the Secretary to advise him on oil 
matters. I wrote a letter to the chairman asking the council’s advice 
as to what should be done with Rifle. 

They came back with their report on January 25, 1955, and their 
recommendation was that this Rifle plant should be put in a standby 
condition, and they indicated that private industry was ready to 
step in. 

And subsequent to that report, I took it upon myself to find out 
how far industry was ready to go along, to take over, and to carry on 
this development. 

I found that one large company, the Union Oil Co. of California, 
was prepared to expend from $5 million to $7 million to build a plant 
near Rifle, which would process some 1,000 tons of shale per day. 

The Bureau’s retort at Rifle is rated at 150 tons a day. 

Now, if that plan proves to be successful, the company is prepared 
to go even further and build a real commercial plant. Of course, 
that envisions the fact that it would take them perhaps 10 to 15 years 
before they could hope to utilize the vast resources of their oil-shale 
properties on a commercial basis, in competition with other advanced 
and available petroleum methods. 

They are planning, in view of the transition period, that it would 
take 10 to 15 years for them to be ready for that job. 

At the same time, there are other companies that are quite sub- 
stantially involved in the area, having large funds, that are also 
surveying the field, but I have not heard from them lately. But I 
am satisfied that there is at least one large company which is willing 
to step in, you might say, in the very near future, with their plans. 


58276—55——_14 
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I feel, insofar as shutting down the Rifle plant is concerned, that it 
is in the interest of the Bureau, and that inevitably improvements 
will result in the best utilization of the oil shale. 

I would say in conclusion that we have sought the best advice we 
can get on this particular problem. There is no provision being made 
in the budget for carrying on the Rifle plant beyond June 30 of this 

ear. 
‘ Mr. Fenton. It is your plan to discontinue the Rifle plant? What 
about keeping it in standby? 

Mr. Wormser. That does pose a problem, Mr. Chairman, of preser- 
— and protection of the property; the Government’s property at 

ifle. 

The plant, as you know, stands on Naval Reserve. We have gone 
to the Bureau of Mines to get an estimate of what it would cost, not 
only to place it in standby condition on June 30, 1955, but also to main- 
tain it, and complete the reports. I do not want to waste the money 
that has been spent on this retort if by a few more months of experi- 
mental work, and later work of some of the research experts to com- 
plete the reports, we will get greater benefit from the work at Rifle. 

I believe, and Dr. Forbes will correct me if my memory is wrong, 
that it will involve something like $450,000, after completing and shut- 
ting off the actual physical opreation of the plant on June 30, to carry 
on the necessary preparations to preserve the plant in a standby con- 
dition, maintain it, and complete the reports. 

Mr. Forsss. For 1 year. 

Mr. Wormser. For 1 year, yes. Beyond 1 year, it can be kept in 
a standby condition at around $175,000 a year. Is that about it? 

Mr. Forses. That is correct. 

Mr. Wormser. | am relying on my memory, but that is my present 
recollection. 

Mr. Fenton. Where do you expect to get the money for doing that? 

Mr. Wormser. It would involve a supplemental request. 


CONTROL OF FIRES IN COAL DEPOSITS 


Mr. Fenton. Now that you have absolute authority, Doctor, for 
fire control, what are you going to do about that? 

Mr. Forses. We are going forward with the program. We know 
it is a good program. We have got in this budget $300,000 for work 
during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Fenton. The same amount as this year? 

Mr. Forses. The same amount we had heretofore. 

Mr. Fenron. Are there any fires that need real attention at this 
time? 

Mr. Forses. There are a number. Let me put it this way, Mr. 
Chairman. There is a large number of fires in the west, and the 
public domain, that have been burning for some time, for some years. 
Some of them are pressing at the present time, naturally, and some 
are on privately owned property, especially in the anthracite region. 
We have one fire that has cost the Government quite a sum of money 
at Carbondale, Pa. The State has made quite a contribution in con- 
nection with that, and in the hope of controlling or extinbuishing 
that fire, but, as I understand it, the fire is still active and there is 
still some work to be done at Carbondale. 
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In the southern field—I am sure you are familiar with the fires 
around Scranton. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. Are there any serious fires that are affecting the 
health and safety of the people? We certainly do not want poison 
fumes going into an area affecting the health of individual people. 

Mr. Forses. There is one at Carbondale which is probably the 
worst one in the anthracite rezion. 

Mr. WestrFieLp. The one at Carbondale and at Scranton. Then 
we have a number of fires in and around the Pittsburgh area that are 
endangering property. 

Mr. Forses. Yes. 

Mr. WestrFiELp. And, as I say, we are taking those up in the order 
of urgency. Normally, we are not called upon to undertake control 
of a fire until we make an inspection of the homes. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you found any recently? 

Mr. WestFIELD. Yes. We have in the area of Pittsburgh; out from 
the city of Pittsburgh, there is some on private property that we have 
not been able to control, because we have not had sufficient funds 
with which to do it. 

There is a great deal more to Ne done on the public domain. Most 
of these are in isolated areas, pot endangering private property, except, 
of course, loss of valuable coal reserves, but ro damage to homes or 
private property. 

We have a record of 66 fires that we have investigated and which 

ror ire action at the present time. They are burning and no attempt 

eing made to control them at this time. We actually know of 
othiane but our personnel have not investigated them. 

Mr. Fenton. I would like very much to see these fires controlled, 
particularly those that are endangering the lives of people. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Tuurspbay, Fepruary 3, 1955. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGE- 
MENT - 

GLENN L. EMMONS, COMMISSIONER 

W. BARTON GREENWOOD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

ERVIN J. UTZ, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, RESOURCES 

HILDEGARD THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF EDUCATION 

SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FI- 
NANCE. 


Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to have you here this morning, Mr. Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Emmons. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you a statement? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir, I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


I am very happy to have the opportunity of appearing before you 
again this morning, Mr. Chairman. As you know, this is my second 
appearance before this committee. I would like to take just a few 
minutes to give some of the highlights of the developments in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs during the past year. 

As most of you gentlemen probably realize, we are now in a rather 
critically important transition period in Indian affairs. During the 
past year or so we have had a number of major developments that 
have, I believe, set the pattern or established the trend for the future. 
As time goes on and this trend continues, we shall undoubtedly have a 
thoroughgoing readjustment of the paternalistic relationship that has 
prevailed in Indian affairs for so many years and, in its place, a gradual 
entry of the Indian people, tribe by tribe, as responsibly functioning, 
fully productive and self-reliant members of American society. At 
least that is my hope and my goal. 

Perhaps I can best summarize this complicated matter by saying 
that we are proceeding toward our objective along two main lines. 
On the one hand, we are constantly seeking out those tribes whose 
members have already achieved a reasonable degree of economic 
competence and self-sufficiency. In such cases, we are consulting 
with the Indians and working with them closely in the development 
of programs and the formulation of specific legislative recommenda- 
tions. The underlying aim is to help these comparatively advanced 
tribal groups in freeing their property from present Federal trust 
restrictions and in freeing themselves from their present dependence 
on the Bureau of Indian Affairs for a variety of special aids and 
services. 

The other line of approach is aimed at those Indian groups whose 
members have unfortunately not had the same kind of advantages in 
the past and will consequently need additional guidance and assistance 
before they can reasonably be expected to strike out on their own 
in the sometimes fiercely competitive arena of American economic life. 
In this case the ultimate goal is exactly the same but the timetable 
is necessarily slower and the approach a bit more indirect. What we 
are trying to do, in a few words, is to help these disadvantaged Indian 
people in lifting themselves up to the level of the more advanced 
tribes and to equip them more adequately for the gradual assumption 
of full citizenship responsibilities. 

Last year Congress enacted and the President approved six laws 
a for what I like to call a readjustment in the relationships 

etween the Federal Government and particular tribal groups. One 
of these laws, affecting the Uintah-Ouray Reservation in Utah, is a 
good illustration of the twofold approach I have been discussing. For 
the mixblood people on the reservation, who are comparatively well 
educated and reasonably skilled in dealing with the general American 
economic system, it provides for eliminating their special relationships 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and giving them full autonomy over 
a 7-year period. In the case of the fullblood people, who are generally 
less well educated and less experienced in the ways of our economy, 
it provides for a development program to be carried out over a period 
of 10 years as a means of training them for the ultimate assumption 
of complete independence. 
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The other 5 Indian groups affected by the termination or readjust- 
ment laws enacted in 1954 are the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, 
the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, about 60 small bands and tribes living 
in western Oregon along the Pacific coast, 4 small bands of Paiute 
Indians in Utah, and the Alabama and Coushatta Tribes in Texas. 

The last of these acts is comparatively simple and involves chiefly 
a transfer of the trusteeship over the Indian lands from the Federal 
Government to the State of Texas. This action, which was requested 
by the Indians and approved by the State, is being held in abeyance 
until the end of the present fiscal year at the request of Governor 
Shivers so as not to disrupt the payments which are being made under 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act to local school districts in Texas for the 
education of Indian children. 

As for other tribal groups involved in this type of legislation, the 
Paiute Bands of Utah and the western Oregon Indians are facing 
termination by August of next year at the latest and the Klamaths 
and Menominees are facing it in 1958. At all of these jurisdictions— 
and particularly Menominee and Klamath where extensive and valu- 
able properties are involved—we in the Bureau have a big and difficult 
job to do before the final termination date. Since we are, in a sense, 
blazing a trail here and setting the pattern for future readjustment 
programs affecting other tribal groups, I believe it is critically impor- 
tant that we do our job with the highest possible degree of competence 
and thoroughness. 

The most challenging tasks we face at these jurisdictions where 
termination laws have been enacted are those connected with real 
estate, with the closely related field of welfare assistance, and with the 
establishment of final tribal rolls. 

In the real-estate field we shall be dealing both with tribal lands, 
which are the common property of all the tribal members, and with 
the allotted holdings of individual Indians. There will be appraisals 
to be made, boundaries to be determined, records that must be brought 
up to date, heirship interests to be established, and many other 
intricate and time-consuming jobs to be accomplished. 


WELFARE 


In the welfare field our most important task is to protect the 
interests of the minors, the mentally incompetent and the other tribal 
members who need special assistance. The job, as I see it, is not 
simply to turn these people over to State and local welfare agencies 
as public charges but rather to work things out in a positive and 
constructive way so as to minimize the burden on State and local 
agencies to the fullest possible extent. This calls for skilled welfare 
specialists to determine the social situation of each person needing 
assistance and how that situation is affected by marriage, divorcee, 
custody of children, adoptions, births, or deaths. It calls for work- 
ing with banks, trust companies, State and local welfare agencies, 
and courts in order to provide necessary guardianships or other protec- 
tion under State law. The aim, in short, is to provide these people 
with the fullest possible measure of self-sufficiency in terms of the 
available resources and the particular family situation of each indi- 
vidual. In order to do the job properly, we are proposing to increase 
our welfare staff by 1 specialist at Menominee and 1 at Klamath in 
fiscal 1956 and we are requesting funds for this purpose. 
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TERMINATION LAWS 


Under the various termination laws the basic responsibility for 
preparing final tribal rolls is placed in the hands of the Indians them- 
selves as I believe it should be. But the Secretary (or perhaps we 
should say the Bureau) also has a heavy responsibility particularly 
in connection with appeals and in those cases where the tribal organ- 
ization, for one reason or another, may not be willing to take the 
initiative. Because establishment of the rolls will determine just 
which individuals have a beneficial interest in the tribal property, 
we believe that it is crucially important to do a careful and painstaking 
job at all these jurisdictions where termination laws are in effect and 
we are requesting $75,000 for this purpose. It is included in the item 
for management of Indian trust property. 

Looking to the future, there is, of course, the very real possibility 
that additional termination laws affecting additional tribal groups will 
be enacted either before or during the 1956 fiscal year. From our 
discussions with various Members of Congress, it appears likely that 
bills of this type will be introduced on the initiative of individual 
Members effecting about 4,700 Indians of the Quapaw jurisdiction in 
northeastern Oklahoma, approximately 8,000 in the western part of 
Washington State, and a few hundred in Nevada. In addition, we in 
the Bureau have in mind a number of such bills which are in various 
stages of readiness but will probably be ready for submission at some 
time during the 84th Congress. The principal groups on which we 
are now focusing our attention are (1) about 300 Sioux Indians in 
southern Minnesota, (2) approximately 8,200 members of various 
tribes in Michigan, (3) about 300 Santee Sioux living near the Indian 
Service boarding school at Flandreau, S. Dak., (4) roughly 800 
Stockbridge and Munsee Indians in Wisconsin, and (5) approximately 
2,800 members of the Three Affiliated Tribes on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation in North Dakota. Finally, there is the definite possibility 
that terminal legislation will be introduced at some time in the present 
Congress affecting either ail or part of the approximately 31,000 


Indians in the State of California. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Since I met with this committee a year ago we have been constantly 
studying and surveying the organizational and management aspects 
of our work in order to achieve greater efficiency and economy of 
operations. One of our accomplishments along this line has been the 
consolidation of the 2 agencies which we formerly maintained in 
Minnesota at Red Lake and Cass Lake into a new headquarters at 
Bemidji, which is about halfway between the 2 former agency loca- 
tions. In addition, we have brought the Cherokee Agency in North 
Carolina directly under the Washington office (it was formerly under 
our area office in Minneapolis) and are conducting some management 
experiments at Cherokee which, I believe, may be of interest. For 
one thing, we have recently entered into a short-term contract with 
the Cleaves Food Service of Washington, D. C. to take over the 
function, which we formerly carried, involving the provision of 
noonday lunches for about 800 schoolchildren on the Cherokee 
Reservation. Secondly, we have worked out an arrangement with the 
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firm of Peterson, Howell & Heather in Baltimore under which we 
will rent automobiles for our operations at Cherokee instead of 
continuing to purchase cars for our needs. While it is too early to 
evaluate either of these experiments, we are hopeful that they will 
bring about significant savings and that the same methods of approach 
will prove feasible at other jurisdictions and perhaps, eventually, all 
the way across the board. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR NAVAHOES 


One other accomplishment of the Bureau during the past year in 
which I take a great deal of pride is the work that we have done to 
provide school facilities for the children of the Navaho. As most of 
you doubtless know, one of the most important factors holding this 
vigorous southwestern tribe back from further progress has been the 
plain and simple fact that about 85 percent of the adult tribal members 
are illiterate and nearly as large a number are unable adequately to 
speak or understand the English language. What was even more 
alarming was that we were permitting a sizable percentage of the 
younger generation—about half of them a year ago last December—to 
grow up in the same illiterate state. We knew the problem was diffi- 
cult because of the lack of adequate roads on the vast reservation, the 
limited water supplies, and the tendency of Navaho families to move 
around on the reservation following their bands of sheep. Neverthe- 
less, we decided a little over a year ago that the matter was important 
enough to justify an all-out, emergency kind of program. Incidentally, 
I am deeply gratified that the Congress agreed with us on this and 
provided the appropriations which made it possible for us to do the 
job. The program which we developed involved several different 
lines of approach: (1) Expansion of existing school facilities on the 
reservation, (2) greater utilization of mobile schools, consisting of 
trailers and quonset huts, in the more remote localities, (3) completion 
of arrangements for enrolling about 1,000 of the older Navaho children 
in the public schools of border communities such as Gallup and 
Winslow and Flagstaff, and (4) a much greater enrollment of the older 
Navaho children in Federal boarding schools off the reservation. 
By December 30, 1954, I am happy to report that we had a grand 
total of 22,188 Navaho children enrolled in schools of all kinds. This 
is about 8,200 more than the number enrolled a year earlier and gives 
us a good start toward our goal for next fall, which is to provide facili- 
ties for all Navaho children who are ready, willing, and able to have an 
education. Once we have reached that goal we can look forward with 
confidence to a Navaho Tribe about 20 or 25 years from now which 
will be well educated and thoroughly equipped to handle its own 
problems and its own affairs. 





HEALTH 


One large item that is missing from our budget this year is the 
appropriation for Indian health. Under the provisions of Public Law 
568 of the 83d Congress, enacted last August, the United States Public 
Health Service will take over on next July 1 the full responsibility for 
the Indian health program. As I have said a number of times over the 
past several months, I believe that this is a forward step and that it 
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will eventually prove broadly beneficial to the Indian people. But 
one point I would like to emphasize here is that our responsibilities 
in connection with Indian health will not cease abruptly and com- 
pletely at midnight next June 30. In a shift-over as far reaching and 
complex as this, there will necesssarily have to be liaison work and 
rather frequent consultation between the Public Health Service and 
ourselves probably extending through most of the next fiscal year and 
even on beyond. But we are anticipating this problem and hope 
that we shall be able to meet it without establishing any new positions, 


COST sURVEYS CONDUCTED 


When I appeared before this committee last year, I believe I told 
you something about my plans and hopes for having some economic 
surveys made in key Indian localities without cost to the Government. 
Although progress 1s necessarily somewhat slow in this field, I am glad 
to report that we have moved significantly ahead. A nonprofit 
organization has recently been incorporated under the name American 
Indian Research Fund, Inc., and will probably be ready to begin 
operations in the very near future. And I would like to pay tribute 
right here to the five public-spirited citizens who have made this 
undertaking possible and carried it forward to the present point at 
considerable sacrifice of their own time and money because of their 
great interest in the Indian people. They are Mr. David T. Beals, 
president of the Interstate National Bank of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mr. Lawrence F. Lee, of Jacksonville, Fla., former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn of 
Harvard University; Mr. William Given, chairman of the board of 
American Brakeshoe Co.; and Mr. Roswell Magill, a prominent New 
York attorney and former Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


And now I would like to discuss briefly some of the more important 
nea which we are requesting and why we believe they will be 
needed. 

In the budget estimate before you there is a total of $71,710,856 for 
the work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This is an increase of 
$5,386,474 over the 1955 adjusted appropriation of $66,324,382. I 
would like to point out that the estimate and the 1955 adjusted appro- 
priation excludes funds for the health program which will be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, pursuant 
to Public Law 568. 


The estimate is distributed by appropriations as follows: 
Percent 


ES Es | a a, ae nn. dy Mies peligleaeel ipl ee meena 58. 0 
ICIS UMN i a ig Nahas ok Ss os gas ppt St ae es ee eh 17. 0 
Construction............-..-. eth te eC ERIE So oS eS ce a le ee ee 11.0 
Road construction and maintenance ________-_- hind ee ee eae 7 
Gornoral adonininteative @epenses 2. oo be oa Sewn ck ce cee de seeds ccosal. 3. 6 
Relocation Of the Yankton si0es  LhI00...).— - <bilecmcceate ndash ocn omens ie 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


In this year’s budget we are requesting an increase of $3,925,103 in 
the field of education. The requested estimate will provide funds for 
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the operation of Bureau school facilities at 367 locations with an esti- 
mated attendance of nearly 39,000 pupils. This provides for an addi- 
tional 4,046 in new enrollment under the Navaho emergency education 
program initiated in 1955; for continuation of contractual arrange- 
ments under the Johnson-O’Malley authority with local public-school 
systems; and for the continuation of the adult education and training 
program initiated in 1955 for the benefit of Indians of those tribes 
over which Federal supervision is scheduled to be terminated under 
enacted laws of Congress. 

The estimate for the welfare activity will provide funds for direct 
relief, foster-home care, and social services to needy adults and Indian 
children. Of the $300,000 increase requested, $40,000 will provide 
additional social services to aid in the readjustment program at 
Menominee and Klamath as required by terminal legislation. The 
remaining $260,000 is for foster care for children. This increase is 
needed for the care of the children of tuberculosis patients; for con- 
valescent care of children who have been patients; and for placement 
of babies born to hospitalized patients. The problems resulting from 
juvenile delinquency create a further need for the increase of the 
foster-care program. 

We are requesting an increase of $400,400 in the field of relocation 
of Indians which is a very important item in this budget. Real 
progress has been made in encouraging Indians to seek employment 
in industry and other related fields of activity. We believe that it is 
most important to continue this program in cooperation with the 
State employment agencies so that Indians can take their place 
alongside other people in industry and agriculture with a feeling of 
security. 

RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


For the 10 activities under the resources management appropriation, 
we are asking for increases in 3 activities. A small increase of $50,000, 
requested for the credit program is needed to protect the Government’s 
investment and to speed the liquidation of this program. An increase 
of $1 million is requested for expanding skeleton conservation staffs 
to complete functioning work units. This increase provides additional 
funds which are necessary to carry out the 20-year departmental soil 
and moisture program. An increase of $674,934 is requested for man- 
agement of Indian trust property activity. This real estate program 
is the most acute problem facing the Bureau. The termination of 
supervision over trust property is dependent to a large degree upon 
the solution of many complex problems arising from land-management 
functions. The increasing development in oil and mineral production 
on Indian lands creates a tremendous volume of land work and in the 
handling of Indian moneys. The increased funds will aid in over- 
coming the serious backlogs in this work and will speed the termination 
of Federal supervision over Indian trust property. I have already 
mentioned the $75,000 increase for enrollment work and preparation 
of rolls to carry out legislation passed by the last Congress which pro- 
vided for the termination of Federal supervision over certain tribes of 
Indians. There is an increase of $439,024 for the repair and mainte- 
nance of buildings and utilities. The cost of maintenance has been 
increasing annually and the longer the maintenance of any structure 
is deferred, the higher the cost will be in future years. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


The budget estimate includes $14,847,356 for the construction 
activities. Of this amount, $7 million is for the liquidation of contract 
authorizations under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. These 
funds will enable us to accelerate the program of getting out of the 
Indian road business by improving Indian roads to standards accept- 
able to the counties for maintenance. The remaining $7,847,356 is 
for two activities—$5,141,380 for buildings and utilities and $2,705,976 
for irrigation systems. Of the requested amount for buildings and 
utilities, $4,090,000 is for the continuation of operations under the 
Navaho-Hopi program. Much improvement has been made in school 
facilities in the Navaho area since the initiation of the rehabilitation 
program and this estimate will continue the improvement and expan- 
sion of school facilities for these groups. The funds requested for 
irrigation will provide for the continuation of irrigation development 
work on existing projects. There is a definite need for speeding up 
the completion of irrigation projects which have been started in order 
to protect Indian water mghts, and to provide employment for 
Indians and income from those lands which are irrigable. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The major portion of the increased funds under the general adminis- 
trative expense appropriation will provide for the financing of house- 
keeping services for remaining programs on the same basis existing 
prior to the transfer of funds to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Of the total increase, $63,785 is requested for 
expanding the Bureau’s audit staff. 

This statement has set forth the highlights of the budget estimates 
and it will be a pleasure to answer further questions that you may have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

I want to ask you a question right here. 


USE OF HEALTH PROGRAM FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The General Accounting Office made a statement that funds were 
transferred out of the Health and Road Departments of Indian Affairs 
last year in the amount of $1,500,000 into administration. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We made no transfers to administration, but for 
a great many years, and I have been with the Bureau since 1920 except 
for a period of 5 years when I was with the Bureau of the Budget, 
and since I have been with the Bureau funds have been used out of 
the program activities for administrative purposes in addition to the 
funds that were specifically appropriated under the heading of general 
administrative expenses. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why would you want to take that out of health? 
When I vote in this committee for money for the health of the Indians 
I don’t want a penny of that touched for administration. 

If there is not enough for administration, I will be happy to vote 
more, but I don’t want a penny diverted from other sources for 
something we never heard about such as being transferred from the 
health of the Indian into administration. 
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Mr. Greenwoop. It always has been necessary to spend a certain 
portion of each of our funds to provide for the so-called housekeeping 
functions of the Bureau. 

— words, in operating a health program you have to hire 
people 
Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. 

Mr. GreENwoop. Personnel work needs to be done. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that, that applies to all businesses. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs is no different from United States Steel. 
If they are going to operate they have to do it so that so much goes 
into operating certain agencies. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is no different with General Motors or Indian 
Affairs. At the beginning of the year they set up a budget, so much 
for administration, and that is what it is. It isso much for advertising, 
or whatever it may be. 

That is what I think should be here. 

If it will take so much to administer that health program, all right; 
put in enough to administer it. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We have never estimated the total amount re- 
quired to perform all the housekeeping functions under the general 
administrative expense appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to see you do that. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not transferring it. I don’t know whether the GAO 
report is entirely correct or not, but if it is true, that you took away 
$1 million from health, that is not in good taste. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is not a correct figure. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t know what the correct figure is. 

Is your method of allocating administrative costs opposed by the 
General Accounting Office? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We didn’t think they were opposed to it. They 
thought we had not been making a full report to Congress on what 
we were doing. We disagreed with them on it because year after 
year we have been telling you through our narrated justifications here 
that we have been financing part of the overall administrative work 
out of the program activities funds. There was no other way to do it. 

Mr. Krrwan. The General Accounting Office is correct, then. 
You have not notified the Congress on what you have been doing. 

Mr. GrEENWoopD. We have disagreed with representatives of the 
General Accounting Office on this matter. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I say. Suppose an Indian is sitting 
in a little hut somewhere, and the General Accounting Office report 
goes out and he hears that you took $1 million from health for admin- 
istration. What will the fellow in that little hut think? He is not 
up to date on bookkeeping methods or anything like that. He is 
sitting at home and he reads that $1 million was taken from the health 
of the Indian for administration. 

When the GAO makes the report that is what they will read. 

The same thing applied to the Bureau of Mines yesterday. 

(Discussion off the record.) 








General administration program 
Number of positions (man-years) 


Program charge percentage __-- 

Number of positions (man-years) - 
General administrative expense appropriation. ----_-____- 
Number of positions (man-years) --...-.-....----------- 
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FINANCING OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Krrwan. I want to insert this table in the record at this point 


(The information is as follows:) 


showing the amount of money taken from the different agencies. 


Financing of general administration programs for years 1958 through 1956 





Program charges: 


(Health,) education and welfare: 
Health. 


Resources management: 
Forest and range lands......................... 
eS o.oo ic kins aM scutes duce wnee 
Agricultural and industrial assistance --._...._- 
Soil and moisture conservation___.........-.-.- 
Operation, repair and maintenance, irrigation 
systems_ 
Repair and maintenance, roads and trails 1_ 
Management of Indian trust property_._.___ 
Repair and maintenance, buildings and utilities. 
WEE GEES when donc ee odie ab cheno cehder 


Construction: 

Buildings and utilities 
ee ee ee 
RRCTIENNS RO o icin. wikia oleic ed ddcenes 


Total. Re aie oe Oe eee Oe ree ree 
Operation and maintenance, irrigation systems. - 

Power systems, irrigation projects. ....._-..._----- 
Missouri River Basin investigation__.............-- 


RIE UES ohn ccabnneundconsank Sedna aie 









































1953 1954 1955 1956 
program program program estimate 
$4, 228, 375 | $4,215,948 | $4,374,131 | $3, 961, 365 

841 821 796 6 
SS SSS > ESS SS _ eS 
$154, 835 $278, 645 Te ae 

207,462 | 333,352 602, 237 $602, 237 

10, 610 | 31, 615 31, 865 31, 865 

3, 331 8, 000 13, 941 13, 941 

1, 039 5, 000 12, 853 12, 853 

377,277 | 656,612 | 1,107,232 | 660, 8% 

aes (ess | See = = 
| 

19, 305 37, 694 47, 153 | 47, 153 

3.4 See OE ih nota ok oe al cence 
8, 715 | 54, 718 44, 585 44, 585 

27, 182 69, 309 71,772 71, 772 

6, 089 21, 887 20, 622 20, 622 

36, 853 55, 934 | 70, 744 70, 744 

4, 950 43, 774 | 34, 422 34, 422 

13, 170 57, 150 67, 130 67, 130 

2, 000 2, 432 5, 505 5, 505 

118,264 | 348, 978 361, 933 361, 933 

61, 876 | 70, 525 69, 256 69, 256 

31, 982 | 47, 422 83, 508 83, 508 

55, 879 | 32, 830 55, 522 55, 522 

149, 737 150, 777 208, 286 208, 286 

22, 834 | 35, 262 56, 623 | 56, 623 

20, 351 17, 023 68, 627 | 68, 627 

14, 265 7, 296 5, 000 | 5, 000 

702,728 | 1,215,948 | 1,807,701 | 1,361, 365 

16.6 | 28. 8 | 41.3 | 34.3 
205 317 406 295 
$3, 525, 647 | $3,000, 000 | $2, 566,430 | $2, 600, 000 
636 504 39 396 








1 Included in the 1956 estimates under ‘‘Road construction and maintenance”’ appropriation. 
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Financing of field and departmental general administration programs for years 
1958 through 1956 


Area 


ADIGE i aicndanedescecaes a ca aa rca 


General administrative expenses appropriation _-.-- 
PRG GS is hs cide Sh dtdiecccanuababe ead 


AO i is ete ioc asacseosnb eee 


General administrative expenses appropriation-.-_--- 
Program charges 


NE irae tsorvictnindirescnseepagps cata 


General administrative expenses appropriation 
PR aii tet hike bene ve nccaecunn 


Caisse a oie Sie am arbekinnactews 


General administrative expenses appropriation_---- 


PUI CI bien 5 oie cceckatiene panne incncon 


FOO oe ii. ce inex nchcish ah pamcacsubnnmnaiaadd 


General administrative expenses appropriation- ---- 
UN IIS. Hain ms oe cees i cdeanencsdasesenss 


Mines iersere sees ceo somzeronueieeses 


General administrative expenses appropriation----- 


oe ot bacsagbnenesesanauels 
I oss ns inisncim erin 


General administrative en pres js 
Program charges... -_-_- 


PO sn circa kstiears 


General administrative San om ation _- 
Program charges... _----- aie 


Portland 


General administrative expenses appropriation ____| 


I GIN «5. deck oka ie drteniennins 
Sacramento...........- abo ence dale adie herenSttiaded dian tebocns 


General administrative expenses iapasitvaet ation __- 
Program charges... ----- 


Field programs..-------- pith cup n date eesian 
Foe ictsnncsadwdosacace 


Summary: 
General administrative =a ae ation 
Areas- -_. 
Washington office. ___- 
Program charges (areas) -.-_-- 



















































































| | 
| 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 
program program | program estimate 
$518,200 | $502,000 | $506,178 | $451, 457 
462,000 | 368, 624 252, 387 262, 387 
56,200} 133,376 | 253, 786 189, 070 
171,000 | 167,000 | 155,496 132, 739 
| ‘ | eo. 
| 122,000} 82,009/ 35,510 45, 510 
| 49,000 | 84, 991 119, 986 87, 229 
388, 608 382, 000 392, 151 377, 235 
| 310, 000 277, 273 207, 585 217, 585 
| 78,608 | 104, 727 184, 566 159, 650 
737,767 | 757, 061 932, 235 845, 736 
| 489,647 | 463, 298 428, 109 444, 270 
| 248, 120 293, 768 504, 126 401, 466 
| 251,000 282, 204 255, 242 192, 666 
| 251, 000 123, 013 140, 000 140, 000 
|--<--------| 300900 |. Se 52, 666 
| 161,800 | 142, 000 148, 474 134, 146 
142, 000 96, 822 108, 452 108, 452 
| 19, 800 45, 178 40, 022 25, 694 
| 194,000 | 188,050 | 202,629 | 171, 894 
| 173,000} 96,453 | 69,939 79, 939 
--| 21,000 91,597 | 132,690 | 91,955 
— — — | <n — —————| — 
| 553, 000° | 887,543 | 547,087 | 506,515 
| 403,000 | 367, 552 280, 922 290, 922 
--| 150,000 | 169, 991 266, 165 215, 593 
| 415,000} 430,000 | 445, 853 Pr 409, 904 
335, 000 312,348 | 284, 065 294, 065 
| 80, 000 117,652 | 161, 788 115, 839 
| cere renppeerpraee arian tiene aetna meeereneed eree, = 
| 38, 000 38, 000 | 38, 200 39, 073 
38, 000 | 22, 613 | 8, 870 16, 870 
| 15, 387 29, 330 2, 203 
= —>] =| ——————— == == 
3, 428,375 | 3,425,948 | 3,623,540 | 3, 261, 365 
800, 000 | 790, 000 750, 591 700, 000 
NE eee ean -__ OC + - CO 
| 4,228,375 | 4,215,948 | 4,374, 131 iz 3, 961, 365. 
_| 3,525,647 | 3,000,000 | 2, 566, 430 | 2, 600, 000 
| (2,725, 647)| (2, 210,000)| (1,815, 839)| (1,900,000) 
---| (800,000) — (790,000)| — (750,591)} (700, 000) 
--| 702,728 | 1,215,948 | 1,807,701} 1 » 361, 365 
4,228,375 | 4,215,948 | 4,374,131 | 3, 961, 365 





NotTe.—Program charges are made on a workload basis to applicable programs within each area. 
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EpucaTION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual 
REIPEOTIATION OF GIRIIONG 6 ooo nics nnd ncnndeosnescicnbneectasen $52, 000, 000 
Available from subsequent year appropriation (48 U. 8. C. 
DT otal een. dr ash ekos aha eam a teas aime wore tis ate en 768, 306 
Available from subsequent ed appropriation ‘‘Indian health 
activities, Public Health Service’’ (48 U.S. C. 50d-1; Public 
Law 568) _ - _._- CAtennb ARMS SOS dona aeeneke 
Available in prior year (48 a —655, 530 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_...........-...---- 46, 783 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-..._.....-......-.-.-.- 28, 243 
Total available for obligation -_.............--...--.-... 52, 187, 802 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._................---.. —1, 437, 496 
SPIN NIUE osc iccked cebicaasanvucwcknwcsbae 50, 750, 306 
Comparative transfer to— 
“Tndian health activities, Public Health Service’’: 
ree a es ee —20, 932, 861 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__.......--- —1, 519 
Reimbursements from other accounts__........-.....- —13, 504 
**Resources management, Bureau of Indian A ffairs’’_- -_-- —33, 586 
IN I oo as tates arate ae ange 29, 768, 836 


1955 estimate 


60, 864, 209 





60, 364, 209 


$60, 727, 215 
420, 000 


420, 000 
—768, 306 
8, 800 

56, 500 








1956 estimate 


$41, 675, 006 
420, 000 


31, 500 
1, 193, 500 


42, 900, 000 


42, 900, 000 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 


property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 
Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual 


Direct Obligations 
a funds: 


ducational assistance, facilities, and services--.--....-- $25, 822, 419 

2. Welfare and guidance services...............-.-.---..-- 2, 961, 375 

Dr UII i Dacian. cctnctcuitlesnannendananteine 577. 763 

4. Maintaining law and order_...............---.---.----- 347, 276 

Total obligations from appropriated funds_..........- 29, 708, 833 

Reimbursements from-non- Federal sources: 

5. Replacement of personal property sold -.........-....-- 45, 264 

Total Givect obligntions. ......65...c....ccnncccdncesusn 29, 754, 007 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- 

counts 
1, Educational assistance, facilities, and services. ............- 14, 739 
OR CIN ina ntncinindncinitennackuccacave 29, 768, 836 





1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 








| 


$32, 246,872 | $36, 617, 930 
3, 440, 000 3, 740, 000 
579, 600 980, 000 
337, 070 337, 070 

36, 603, 542 41, 675, 000 
8, 500 31, 500 

36, 612, 042 41, 706, 500 
18, 500 1, 193, 500 

36, 630, 542 42, 900, 000 




















timate 


675, 000 
420, 000 


420, 004 
31, 500 
193, 500 














timate 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions-_--.----..-...--.--- ; 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-___-__-_-_-__- 
Average number of all employees-_-_-..----.------- eae 
Number of employees at end of year_-_-..--_------------ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary --_---- sek ha acMineticteatin dink tnt pie eae oan 
8 One ore adameline z 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..........--.--.-.---- 


Personal service obligations: 
a vin Giiipeeaets 
Positions other than permanent------_..-....----.-------- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base___--_-..--..----.--- 
I He RED BRINE no cn cee cnctwnccnnencccssnnnse 


Total personal service obligations. ...............---.-- 
Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 

I ides nukiucwdgaguananuesonen eh on 
Travel - 
Transportation Ri os ns dancing aan lin wi 
Communication services. --._..--.......-------------- 
Rents and utility services..............---..---.---.-.- 
Printing and reproduction. .-----........------- ees 
Other contractual services. _...........-...--.-------- 
I Sn na dacencheuennina 
Equipment. 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__-_---........__-- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_............._----- 
pM eee eta 


SB a ee 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence_-_-.-...-....--.--- 


Total obligations from appropriated funds-_-.__-._.--.._- 


SRGRRESES 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
es Se Nig 66 in book kn cectescengbene 
pi inc anenat cna eapaonkduatomgacehieent 


Total obligations 
from non-Fed 


One Gees GENEID. £2... 5.8 ccc nnn cecesens 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- 
counts 


yable out of reimbursements 
AUR ES A Oe 























1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
{ 
4, 628 5, 375 5, 687 
116 131 116 
4, 558 5, 308 | 5, 612 
4, 796 5, 450 5, 720 
ae a 

$3, 988 $4, 077 $4, 118 
GS-5.2 GS-5.5 GS-5.4 
$3, 596 $3, 630 | $3, 712 
$15, 879, 585 $19, 472, 102 $21, 064, 302 
464, 003 499, 77 471, 628 
63, 070 74, 232 88, 503 
639, 996 695, 903 713, 288 

17, 046, 654 20, 742, 009 2, 337, 721 
17, 045, 839 20, 742, 009 | 21, 714, 971 
475, 240 567, 058 616, 070 
319, 336 327, 911 384, 738 
167, 513 188, 863 208, 600 
465, 408 552, 092 549, 708 
7, 084 5, 510 5, 600 
2, 922, 674 2, 946, 880 3, 215, 145 
5, 554, 374 6, 718, 250 8, 340, 037 
788, 733 858, 192 825, 997 
2, 942, 442 4, 654, 754 6, 793, 495 

98 : Sa coca oak orca nce 

64, 317 53, 140 19, 770 

30, 753, 058 37, 614, 659 42, 674, 131 
1, 044, 225 1,011,117 999, 131 
29, 708, 833 36, 603, 542 41, 675, 000 
2, 523 8, 500 8, 500 
TEE isnt nacenaneas 23, 000 
45, 264 8, 500 31, 500 

— — —__— —_ —_ —_} —__ __ —__ __ —_ __ __/)__ __ _________—_+ 
29, 754, 097 36, 612, 042 41, 706, 500 


SSS | SS eSB _ See 





Oh: ag Se acc ctinnnsncdadechegactaneseuncsous CEE Pincus ccaoecne 622, 750 

OB ean erik caccannacakcachavacteatwassanactiae Sts aa ta PU Filan deal tithe 11, 750 

re i nk iinet sannactceciwe 50, 000 

07 Other contractual services................................. NS Sip cncateeee 117, 500 

ee. eee ee 13, 070 18, 500 380, 250 

OO, Hah ba ceta f2cc5i BUCO a ieee) i) SE eicpewicaneeeas 11, 250 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

NE icc Bteiciindeun donstieenondiacbeceacae 14, 739 18, 500 1, 193, 500 

————SSSSSSSS=sS3) ———— 

Sdidiieiien,...........:;..2i te wal 29, 768, 836 | 36, 630,542 | 42, 900, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











Obligated balance brought forward_.............-.....-.---.- $7, 765, 944 $7, 484, 079 $8, 822, 988 
Obligations incurred during the year..............--.-.------- 50, 750, 306 60, 364, 209 42, 900, 000 
58, 516, 250 67, 848, 288 51, 722, 988 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-.._-_-.----- oat | SEE MEIER in ni nccoruch evel vee & mamas 
Obligations transferred to “Indian health activities, Public 
Health Service,’ pursuant to Public Law 568__._._-.-..____|_-___-- sas laa baat —420, 000 
Reimbursements---_- of ap UE bcanlaste pana aexunaihie a ceem —75, 026 —65, 300 —1, 225, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward...............--.-.--.------ —7, 484,079 | —8, 822, 988 —6, 005, 988 
a reeererecscicest ooo 52c scoot 49,100,070 | 58,960,000 | 44, 072, 000 
———_—_—_—===._«_E_——E———SS__—_a_a__a | = =3 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Cant GE GREP OIE SND oo. 5 - os none o nee esse 44, 090, 705 52, 666, 000 37, 572, 000 
Se Fe inde iced cnnsnsccsuecvcncnus 5, 009, 365 6, 294, 000 6, 500, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. I see you have an increase of $4,625,000 for education 
and welfare. 

Do you expect to get all Navaho children into school in 1956 
except those you will never get? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You expect to get them in? 

Mr. Emmons. All of those who were out of school in June 1953, 
but there is a normal increase in school-age population there, too, Mr. 
Congressman. We are trying to wipe out the tremendous backlog 
that was built up. 

Mr. Krrwan. Of the children? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. This year we will get all those in. I made a 
definite statement to the committee, I have made a promise on that, 
and I am happy to say we did exceed our promise. 

But I never will want to make any definite promise that we will do 
something unless I feel pretty positive we will do it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You exceeded your promise this past year. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. I mentioned we will probably get 7,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad you lived up to what you stated and I 
hope you will do it this coming year. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Insert pages 3, 4, and 6 of the justifications into the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Analysis by activities 


{ 
Page reference 
Adjusted Estimate, 


Activities appropriation 1956 Increases nan, 
Table | ‘cation 

1. Educational assistance, facilities and serv- 
WOE. cntndacacsenucsntenacsnechanbaaeneuread $32, 692,827 | $36,617,930 | $3, 925, 103 4 5 
2. Welfare and guidance services._............. 3, 440, 000 3, 740, 000 300, 000 19 19 
3. Relocation Gerviees.............secsccdsccen 579, 600 980, 000 400, 400 24 24 


4. Maintaining law and order---___--....-.----- , 070 PEED i atvaccncaaaa 26 26 


i icicsstininin nanmbelasebbaniectiiad 37,049,497 | 41,675,000 | 4,625, 503 |.......-|------.- 
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1. Educational assistance, facilities, and services 
































Adjusted 1955 . ‘ | | Page 
appropriation Estimate, 1956 | reference 
Subactivity | Increase |_| 
| Num- |Num- | Num- Num- Ta-| Justi- 
| ber of |ber of} Amounts) ber of |ber of} Amounts| bh fica- 
| pupils | units | | pupils | units | € | tion 
(a) Assistance to pupils in non- 
Federal schools --..-..------ 129, 407; $3, 558, 365)! 33, 507) - \$5, 253, 468/$1, 695,103) 6 6 
(b) Federal facilities. .............| 39,658] 602/28, 134,462] 42,747] 615/30, 364, 462| 2,230,000) 14) 14 
(1) Boarding schools. ----- 24, 626) - - 19, 948, 970) 27, 421 |22, 046, 370) 2,097,400! 14 14 
(2) Day schools_........--} 15,082) 602) 6, 209, 878} 15, 326 615) 6,342,478) 132,600) 15 15 
(3) Special services..-..--.|.--- 1, 975, 614} _. | 1,975, 614 16 16 
(c) {Adult education and training | | | »f e 7 
I nde iad | 1, 000, 000} -- | 1, 000, 000) i 17 











6 — 


76, 254| 
| 


eh tb sa cdadankes 69, 065} 602/32, 692, 827 





15/36, 617, 930) 3, 925, 103] 





1 Includes 960 Navaho pupils in 1955 and 2,980 Navaho pupils in 1956 attending public schools and domi- 
ciled in Bureau boarding facilities. 





NAVAHO EMERGENCY EDUCATION PROGRAM (NEEP) 


An accelerated educational program is currently being conducted on behalf of 
Navaho children, 13,000 of whom were out of school in 1953 because of lack of 
adequate facilities. At the time the program was planned it was contemplated 
that educational arrangements would be made for a total of 22,052 Navaho chil- 
dren. This would represent an increased enrollment of 7,946 over the 1953 en- 
rollment. As of December 30, 1954, a total of 22,188 children were enrolled as 
a result of the emergency education measures taken. This was an increase of 
8,276 additional children over the 1953 authorized enrollment. 


























Change 
| 
Adjusted appro- | Esti ain aan 
“ee o> Ustimate 1956 
priation 1955 Increased | 
| enrollment } 
I a a In- n 
| l creased | , Total 
Num.- | Num- | Num- | cost | sncrease 
ber of | Amount | ber of | Amount | ber of | Amount | 
pupils | pupils | pupils | 
| - —— 
(a) Assistance to pupils in 
non-Federal schools__- 29, 407) $3, 558, 365} 33, 507| $5, 253, 468) 4, 100|$1, 137, 187| $557, 916/$1, 695, 103 
cesta la indlceinciel aoniaon ahaa bab ieanincern ae iaesstapeccuaaed) beta 
(1) Stete contracts...| 27,218) 3,117,105) 29,298} 4,275,486) 2,080) 638,807) 519,574) 1,158, 381 
£3} Loca! contracts_- 1,995) 418, 325 4,015} 955,047 2,020} 498,380! 38,342) 536,722 
3) Higher education | | 
and specia 
a 194| 22, 935! 194) 29: 06) 2.552 Bh cs sl a cee dtaaces 
| | | } 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. Krrwan. Under what circumstances is Federal aid available 
to school districts under Public Law 815 because of Indian children? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Under Public Law 815 a public-school district 
can make application to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for assistance in the construction of school facilities. 

In many cases the district may not be able to qualify for assistance 
from that Department because of the fact that their local revenue 
due to tax-exempt lands is not adequate to meet the standards 
prescribed by that Department. 

That is where this Bureau comes into the picture, where Indian lands 
and Indian children are concerned. 


58276—55——15 
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We have to come to this committee and ask for funds then to build 
the school facilities by the Bureau of Indian Affairs rather than 
under provisions of Public Law 815. 

As you may remember this question came up last year in connection 
with this Navaho program that Mr. Emmons was talking about. 

We needed some $3 million to assist the school districts in the towns 
around the Navaho Reservation to expand their school facilities in 
order to take these children we were taking off the reservation into 
those public-school districts, because of the fact those children were 
coming from outside the district and the districts could not get help 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 8 and 12 of the justifications into the 
record. 
(The information is as follows:) 





1955 adjusted 


















































Area and State appropria- | 1956 estimate Change 
tion 
———_—__|—__——_ 

SN i a ana ede en hark deans Soatiieae $407, 000 | WAGT TO oa oatiestuncea 

i biti ican nig hatnictetekc eke 57, 000 | oo zs 
DI GOUT ENON oon. cnn atndialan cette tnbUuctisabgdceaaes scien 80, 000 | 130, 100 | +$50, 100 

South Dakota.........-.-.- ip eaaeiemn nessa eee 270, 000 SD Neal a Kenda de 
Pe NIE CII Te TT ee | 849, 394 | ae e853. eons 
Se eee ee Santhieiedakameswalsaecpese 340, 000 | 386, 400 | +46, 400 
EE stare pneqnttntestnacdavawecittwmecnen shnenerash heel OE in dweicnn —9, 394 
i i ee atin | 360, 000 | 400, 800 | +-40, 800 
iit chit ds thtiinn kin nieitialintaa 278,702 | 329,600, +50, 898 
Deen Rita oe reece $SeeP ess 247, 278 338, 780 +91, 502 
i 8 a ee Oe a 530, 000 IB loo itiecka ces. 
PND nc ccund saves coteethnkakanens ith onannone ee a 300, 000 300, 200 | +200 
TW IR 6 oc wane ee seen sas aendendiecaeanndnenneknn@ein’ 230, 000 BO GOO faxcaseccune : 

609,231 | 1, 460, 206 |. 

263, 081 1, 086, 756 +823, 675 

204, 750 204, 750 |.-.--- a 
141, 400 168, 700 +27, 300 
I ing aki sicavsnenceddiunssd as keepeeinke <dgess ene 335, 500 | PER iccacnasagenics 
ns as racsnn Seweinc ie tacpemsebeeeeseaen eee 109, 090 | 132, 200 +23, 200 

ORNS ctod dine skdws thd ieee a Rhae bea Meneaneeds 75, 500 Tie eine a anion 
po ee ee cikigaoliomiech asta te 151, 000 164, 700 | +13, 700 











I saccessstissnirnrsessatancnniitep aaa aidees | 3,117,105 | 4,275,486 | 1, 158, 381 
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The average tuition rate in 1955 was $253 and in 1956 is $244. Each of the 
above contracts covers reimbursement to the district on the basis of the per capita 
cost, those in New Mexico including the cost of textbooks, which expense is borne 
by the district. Snowflake Dormitory houses 120 pupils, 90 of whom attend Snow- 
flake district and 30 who are transported to Taylor. Transportation and lunch 
are therefore included in the Taylor contract. At Snowflake and Aztec school 
lunch is contracted for with the school district. All the other contracts exclude 
lunch, the cost of feeding being included under dormitory care provided for in 
item (b) (1) of this estimate. 


COST PER STUDENT FOR EDUCATION IN ARIZONA SCHOOLS 


Mr. Krrwan. Tell us how the cost per student under the expanded 
Arizona contract compares with the average for other States. 

Mr. Greenwoop. It is a little higher than in the case of other 
States because so many of the children going into the public schools 
are coming from outside the districts, and in those cases we have to 
pay the full cost of education of the children. 

In many other localities the child is living right within the district. 
In those cases we do not pay all the cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. Arizona is a little higher than the rest? 

Mr. GrEENWwoop. Yes, because of the large number of Navaho 
children coming from outside the districts. 


AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO NEGOTIATE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Krrwan. Have any legal questions been raised with the 
Federal Government with respect to the effect of State laws, or the 
absence of them on the authority of school districts to negotiate 
contracts with the Federal Government? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No question that I know of, Mr. Chairman. 
We have had no difficulty on it, anyway. 

Mr. Kirwan. In some States you are working under both State 
and local contracts. Why not just one? 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. Wherever it is possible to work through the State, 
we prefer to do that. In some instances the number of districts who 
are taking in Indian children is so small that it doesn’t justify an 
arrangement with the State, and in that case we work directly with 
the school district. 

Mr. Krrwan. You show a relatively small increase in Federal 
day-school attendance. Are the Bureau’s own facilities operating at 
capacity? 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. Generally speaking, I would say yes to that 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION OF NAVAHOS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many Navahos are there on the reservation 
today, and how many were there when it was established? 

Mr. Emmons. After the long walk from the time they signed the 
treaty in 1868 it was estimated there were 7,000 Navahos. Today 
there are approximately 75,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Seventy-five thousand? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the 75,000 are living today off the 
same food and off the same provisions as the 7,000. 
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Mr. Emmons. They have not lived off the same reservation durin 
that period of time. There have been some additions to the origina 
reserve. I forget exactly the provisions of the treaty and what the 
treaty reservation was. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since you are from that country, you know if the 
reservation was extended and more land given them. It was not 
much for cultivation? 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. It didn’t produce much food. 

Mr. Emmons. Proportionately I would say it certainly didn’t in- 
crease their economy. 

Mr. Kirwan. So the 75,000 are there instead of the 7,000 that were 
originally there? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, it is like the founding of Australia. 
England sent people there to die; instead of that they made one of the 
best countries in the world. 

It is the same thing out there with the Indians. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION UNDER PUBLIC LAW 246, 88D CONGRESS 


Mr. Krrwan. The clerk called my attention here to a school- 
construction program for children claimed under title 4, Public Law 
246, providing for Federal assistance for school construction in those 
financially distressed districts where large numbers of children reside 
on tax-exempt Federal property. These are districts that have not 
qualified for assistance under Public Law 815. Because the lack of 
growth in the school population since 1939 predominated, the districts 
which will qualify under this title are those with children of parents 
living on Indian reservation lands. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is true of some of the school districts. 
However, we have some public schools that have been constructed 
at Ganado, Ariz., and another at Fort Defiance, Ariz., so that wherever 
that help is available they are taking advantage of it, and this Bureau 
is relieved of the necessity of providing financial assistance for the 
construction of facilities. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say they can apply for the help? 

Mr. GrEENWOopD. They can where the children are living in that 
district. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where they are not living in that district they 
cannot apply? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think the law was passed to help or not help 
the Indian? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is helping in some circumstances. 

Mr. Krrwan. But they have made no provision where he should 
be helped. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They thought they were meeting the situation 
but as it turned out the law was not adequate. 

Mr. Kirwan. Like many a law passed, they thought they were 
going to do something for the Indian but failed to do it in certain 
— They haven’t put on much speed trying to fix it up, have 
they? 

7 GREENWOOD. It was a question of which Federal agency 
would have the job to do. 
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Mr. Kirwan. No matter who was to do it, the point is that the 
Indian is still waiting for the help. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It was not completely covered by the law. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not covered by the act? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 


TRAILER SCHOOLS 


Mr. Kirwan. How are the trailer schools working out? What is 
the average attendance at one of them, and how much is the cost 
per pupil? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Trailer schools generally speaking, Mr. Chair- 
man, are working out very satisfactorily. We have more children 
enrolled than we expected to get into those trailer schools. 

Some of them we found have not been placed in the right location 
and we will have to move them. That was the intention of having 
trailer schools, moving them wherever children are located. But 
generally speaking we have had very good success with the operation 
of the schools. 

Of course, they have not been in operation too long. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have they been successful and are they doing a 
good job? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. We think it will be a_ successful 
program. 

FOOD ALLOWANCES 

Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for an increase of $174,580 for food 

allowances at schools. Insert the table on page 15 of the justifications 


into the record and tell us something about the cost per student. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Food allowance 


































































































| Change 
Adjusted perpen Estimate 1956 Increased en- | at Total 
=e ne | food al- ho wll 
roliment | lowance change 
3. | 3) 3. | 
es = ie - Bet ae = - 
26 5 5 5 |88) § || § 2 
£2 ® 5 82/2 3 g2 S 2| > 3 
os a | B ss“) 3 & os" 8 \3 8 B 
Zz = | < Z = < Z < a} < 
a — — —_— — — \—_-—— | | —_ ——<— 
b. Federal 
facilities | 
(1) Boarding | | 
schools ____-- 24, 626|_______|$19, 948, 970/27, 421]... /$22, 046, 370'2, 795|$1, 922, 820) __|$174, 580|-4+$2, 097, 400 
Non-Reservation_|10, 620|--.----| 9, 454, 237|10, 785|--.--|" 9, 730,075| 165) 156, 108|__| 119, 730) +275, 838 
bd nitiaipeiiale aR Se . alkene eid eaten ten me 
Alaska: | 
Boarding... _- 870|1, 239+] 1,078,647} 920|1, 263} 1, 161,960| 50} 61, 233:24) 22,080) +83, 313 
Day enticed anal 100) 200 20, 000 100; 200 20, 000)... - sities alinlon lds ne ee i 
Intermountain. _| 2, 295 977| 2, 242,215) 2,295) 987) 2, 265, 165/.___- covecsossihl “am ene +-22, 950 
Sherman i 875) 877 767, 375 875) 887 776, 125] —— sébodacae 8, 750) +8, 750 
Other 15 schools} 6, 480 825) 5,346,000) 6,595) 835) 5, 506, 825} 115 94, 875/10| 65,950; +160, 825 
Reservation. --._- 11, 640}. __- 8, 825, 365/12, 079)-_-.-- 9, 229, 970) 439 349, 755} _ - 54, 850) +404, 605 
etn = — — - = — eesti aa - - — pou 
Boarding___.___- 10, 531; 801-+| 8, 437, 215/10, 970, 806, 8,841,820) 439] 349, 755| 5 54,850| +404, 605 
Day se 350) 388, 150) 1, 109 350) ey Ps case caduedodbia feo kbbdeabiclobh vkbass 
Navajo com- | 
munity... ..... 0G ..-.. } 951, 980) 1, 577|...--| 1,068, 865) RR a | +116, 885 
Boarding. -.-...-. | 1, 290 707+| 913, 120° 1, 461} 705! 1,030,005) 171 116, 885)._/.-..--.-| +116, 885 
NE ods wsnsitisi = bs 116) 335) 38, 860 116; 335) i Oke 3s A cateeweed dititnn bpaloccucpeehdly 
Navajo _periph- | 
eral dormitories.| _960| 747+/ _ 717,388, 2,980| 377 2,017, 460.2, 020, 1, 300, 072\..|_...___.| +1, 300, 072 





Mr. Greenwoop. The cost we are asking additional money to 
meet is for the raw food cost. We find the amount which has been 
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included in our budget in the past, is not sufficient to meet the raw 
food cost we actually experience. We are asking in this budget for 
an additional amount of money to bring the cost per ration, three 
meals per day, up to a higher level and to provide a better quality of 
food and more quantity. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to congratulate you on your honesty. 

What will it be now? It was 57 cents. 

Mr. Greenwoop. About 60 cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is for the full day? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Three meals a day, ves. 

Mr. Lewis. May I interrupt at this point? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lewis. I didn’t ask to make a statement at the beginning 
because I thought Mr. Emmons’ statement was quite complete and 
there was little I could add. I would like to say that we are very 
pleased with the way the work is going in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, 

My reason for speaking right now is that at the time that these 
appropriation hearings were originally set up I had made an engage- 
ment in San Diego to attend a national soil conservation meeting on 
Friday. In order to be there I have to leave in about an hour’s time, 
or a little less, and I will have to be away tomorrow during hearings 
on the Office of Territories. 

I regret it very much and I hope that I may be excused. As far as 
Territories are concerned they are specialized items that I am quite 
certain my presence will not be needed, but should it develop that 
I will have to answer questions I will be back on Monday. I will be 
glad to answer questions that may arise out of either Indians or 
Territories hearings at that time. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you very much. I am sorry, but it cannot be 
helped. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all right. If you made this arrangement you 
have to fulfill it. 


ADULT TRADE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


What are you doing about adult trade school instruction? 

Mr. GREENWoop. As you may remember, Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress included in our appropriation for this fiscal year $1 million 
for adult education. That program was to apply to the Indians of 
those tribes affected by the termination legislation passed by the last 
Congress. 

As Mr. Emmons indicated in his statement, about six bills were 
enacted by the last Congress which provide for the termination of 
Federal supervision and control over Indian affairs with respect to 
certain tribes. 

The major tribes are the Klamath Indians in Oregon and Menominee 
Indians in Wisconsin. 

In the case of those two tribes we expect to have more work to do 
in this educational field than with respect to the other tribes. 

We have underway at the present time negotiations with the State 
of Oregon which when completed will provide for the State under- 
taking this program for us rather than the Bureau building up its 
own organization to conduct the program. We are trying to take 
advantage of the facilities and manpower which the State has. We 
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expect that in a short time we will be able to complete the contract 

with the State under which they will take over responsibility for ar- 

ranging for adult training for those Indians of the Klamath Tribe and 

the Indians in some of the western Oregon tribes for attending trade 

schools and other schools which will provide this education. 
Mr. Krrwan. Very good. 


WELFARE AND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Insert into the record page 19 and the tables on pages 20 and 21 
showing your welfare and guidance program. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


2. Welfare and guidance services 


| 
Page reference ; 





Adjusted a ae 
Subactivity appropri- = Increases ; 
ation y Table Justifi- 
cation 
Cay Wasi bn nd ibd edn ewddidbinbvedswonend $3, 413, 405 | $3, 713, 405 $300, 000 19 19 
oe OS Re ee eer 26, 595 MOE icedoactetcntinaneiiend 23 
NE, ctcttccinnns oennaieithapbicibalepiie 3, 440, 000 | 3, 740, 000 BERR | cuvdunckd eon <csews- 





(a) Welfare 


The following table shows a distribution of the 1956 estimate for the welfare 
subactivity. 








Adjusted P : 
appropriation 1956estimate| Increases 

(1) Direct relief, general assistance ------......-------------- : $1, 800, 500 SE UMD Co asic sorwauns 

(2) Other welfare assistance _- judas dpecwoena datpecee 892, 965 1, 152, 965 $260, 000 
(a) Foster care for children in family homes or insti- 

RR Fe as ogg et Nee SSacet (864,040)! (1, 124, 040 (260, 000) 

(b) Miscellaneous welfare services-.--.-...--..--------- (28, 925) Ce nwa teben<- 

CB) ONE BIR aap nn cess an cccennencensecctaonancencensd 719, 940 759, 940 40, 000 

RO ial Si atthe na aha nb 3, 413, 405 | 3, 713, 405 | 300, 000 


(1) Direct relief, general assistance.—The estimate of $1,800,500 provides sub- 
sistence items averaging $25 per month to an average caseload of 6,000 persons, 
a slightly lower estimated caseload than that for 1955. Analyses of the caseload 
by area and month follow: 


TaBLE A.—Caseload and expenditure for general assistance by area 





1955 1956 
Caseload Caseload 
(persons) Cost (persons) 
BARI oo Soin oi coo as cater coal cicccekseues 2, 925 $759, 000. 00 2, 500 
A inkocsekcnbnh benabdniaducaaedansseeue 600 138, 000. 00 640 
ibs iis ic coh Sgn sae aed bebe reeawe 365 89, 000. 00 360 
Ce cde b bd i odd os ab nb ~ kk deine mane 600 187, 260. 00 600 
i I aa ied in 775 255, 000. 00 75 
DO. 5 hb 2. ciel cn wench svdaudnbasndes’ 100 52, 000. 00 100 
55 nih stein gockaidd deans te bgt 410 140, 000. 00 410 
SING 4 nach cp abit ois oe enh 14 quite ana Fae 600 175, 240. 00 600 
PE, cdnkicncacdbmie abidoddicankih dainas 15 5, 000. 00 15 
Mi diien awh dantaccvethenahecckasnasve 6, 390 | 1, 800, 500. 00 6, 000 
RI REE GID... 604i « atin cn gee cents naiin cterenk Dp GE tendpnexkiweews 
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TABLE B.—Caseload for general assistance by months 











| | 
1955 case-_| 1956 case- || 1955 case- | 1956 case- 
load (per-| load (per- || load (per-|load (per- 
sons) sons) || sons) sons) 
| panne 
Tala eeh eee 4, 431 0: SOR MR oss sce eet | 9, 500 9, 000 
Aa cident cniietaiaaratian 4, 660 MO | 8, 300 8, 300 
BePONNRGR isdn cndsanddccionsed 4,716 4, 200 DEN dubeacdancksdceuninbass. 6, 800 6, 500 
Oa eat sens ecbiciabeninies 4, 439 Ne EE ee 5, 000 5, 000 
N Gis cece nceacctaaue 4, 591 4,000 || By contracts with Minnesota | 
DOOR. cities ocacédceedcesd 5, 063 5,000 || and Wisconsin.-.......--.-- 98 98 
JERE cn ath canksonnnneasuese &, 500 7, 500 |) =} 
FORUURE Wats ccdwedicers aces ee 9, 500 9, 000 || Average monthly-_._-.-. 6, 390 6, 000 


FOSTER HOMES 


Mr. Kirwan. The justifications indicate that you have only 1,200 
children in foster homes. Does this represent the total who need 
such care? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. No, sir; it doesn’t represent the total need. 
We are finding more children right along who need foster-home care, 
particularly with the increased emphasis which has been put on our 
tuberculosis case-finding program. As we develop through our sur- 
veys the people who are in need of hospitalization by reason of being 
afflicted with tuberculosis, we are finding more children who are in 
need of foster-home care, because parents of those children are being 
hospitalized. That problem is particularly acute in Alaska and on the 
Navaho Reservation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has your direct-relief caseload been decreasing or 
increasing in the last 5 years? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Staying at about the same level, Mr. Chairman. 
There hasn’t been too much change. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN WELFARE WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. How many employees are involved in the welfare 
function? 

Mr. GreeNnwoop. I don’t have it at the present time, but I will 
supply it for the record. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows:) 


Positions included in the 1956 budget for welfare and guidance services 





aide Niece a i id a ihe al le en 129 
i i i iii i ictiikis dec titi an Rim nti ba abasiliekana aes 67 
Cn ER. obs Sica bn ctidietiindoud eis fcsdhoienn 62 


RELOCATION OF INDIANS OFF RESERVATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many Indians asked to be permanently relo- 
cated off reservations in 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. GreEENWwooD. I don’t have the number of applications but I 
think the total number we actually relocated of those who asked to 
be relocated is about 2,500. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many came back? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. About 30 to 32 percent return. 
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In this fiscal year we expect to relocate approximately 2,500, and 
with the funds we have in this budget for 1956 we expect to double 
that total. 

Mr. Kirwan. Good. 

Mr. GreENwoop. One of our major bandicaps has been lack of 
money to provide financial assistance for those Indians who haven’t 
the money to move themselves and take care of themselves until 
they get the first pay checks. 

Mr. Kirwan. Of the $400,400 increase you are asking for reloca- 
tion, how much will be used for salaries and expenses for new 
employees? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. Approximately $191,500 will be used for the 
program direction, which involves personal services, and approxi- 
mately $208,900 for financial assistance to those Indians who require 
assistance in order to relocate. 

This increase in the program direction money contemplates estab- 
lishment of at least two additional field relocation offices, and the 
extension of the relocation service to reservations not now covered 
by the program 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for an additional 312 permanent posi- 
tions in the entire education and welfare program. How are they 
allocated by activity? 


Mr. Greenwoop. We will have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


Education and welfare services increased positions, 1956 


Activity Increase 
a a at OO eh ee ee 273 
RS ee nn ee en et See eR ee EE ie Eh eR cs 2 
a lad A bane ek eri Ki 37 





FOOD CONTRACT ON CHEROKEE RESERVATION, N, C. 


Mr. Maanuson. I have read recently some criticism of a school 
lunch program or contract for Indian schools in one of the Carolinas, 
was it? 

Mr. Emmons. Cherokee; yes, sir. 

Mr. Maenuson. I believe one of the complaints was that this 
contract had been let without competitive bid. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. Can you explain that situation to us? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greenwood, since you know the full contents of the contract 
would you explain the circumstances surrounding that? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Before getting into the contract itself, Congress- 
man, I want to give you a little background of what we are trying to 
do. We are making a continuing review of all of our activities. We 
want to see what we can do to bring about more efficiency and economy 
in our operation. 
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About a year ago a group from our central office went to Cherokee 
to make a management review. 

They came back and recommended to the Commissioner, among 
other things, that we explore the possibility of contracting for food 
services for the noonday meal served to the children attending day 
schools rather than to continue conducting the Bureau’s own kitchen 
and dining-room operation by Bureau employees. 

It was a new venture in that it contemplated continued use of 
Government equipment which we have there and the elimination of 
our Own procurement operation and storage of food and so on. We 
didn’t feel we were in a position to advertise because there were many 
unknown factors in the program. We didn’t know completely what 
our Own costs were. 

Of course we knew what the food cost and what the labor cost was, 
but we had also indirect costs connected with the procurement opera- 
tion, bookkeeping, voucher processing, and so on, which never had 
been analyzed and taken into the cost of the food itself. 

From our own knowledge of the operation we suspected that we could 
do that job by contract much cheaper than we could by continuing to 
do it by direct operation of the Bureau but didn’t know. We wanted 
some experience. 

We had no authority ourselves to negotiate a contract, so we went 
to the Administrator, General Services Administration, and explained 
the situation to him. We told him we would like to conduct a pilot 
operation there to see whether or not it would be advisable and 
advantageous from the standpoint of the United States and the Bureau 
to contract that food service rather than to continue direct operation. 

Under existing law the Administrator of General Services Admin- 
istration has authority to negotiate contracts in circumstances of that 
kind. He also has authority to delegate his authority to other 
agencies. 

After the presentation of our case to him he did delegate to the 
Secretary authority to negotiate a contract of this kind in order to 
provide us with the data that we thought we needed before we went 
out for competitive bids and extended this service throughout the 
service. Asa result of the delegation of that authority we negotiated 
this particular contract, which calls for the payment by the Bureau 
of 50 cents a meal for each meal served to an Indian child. 

It provides for the use of the Government equipment that is there. 
It limits the contractor to not to exceed 12% percent profit, and it 
also provides he will have his books open at all times to us. He will 
make certain reports to us as a result of the conduct of the operation 
and we feel it is a very advantageous arrangement to produce for us 
the data we thought we needed before we moved ahead and extended 
this food service by contract to other schools. 

It is purely an experiment on our part. 

Mr. Maenvson. Assuming that this pilot operation appears to be 
an advantageous arrangement from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment, will future contracts be let on the basis of competitive bidding 
or will they also be negotiated? 

Mr. Greenwoop. They would be on a competitive bid basis. That 
was the purpose of this contract, to uncover all the problems that we 
might encounter in advertising for bids. We didn’t know what factors 
might be involved. 
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Mr. Maaenuson. Would you expect this 12%-percent ceiling on 
profit margin to be continued beyond the pilot operation? 

Mr. GreEenwoop. No; not if we went to competitive bidding. We 
couldn’t do that. | 

Mr. Maanuson. That is a pretty high percentage of profit; is it not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No. We thought it was a rather reasonable 
profit. We are advised that this particular operator averages 
between 10 and 15 percent on other operations he conducts. 

Mr. Maanuson. How about the use of pupil labor? How does 
that differ from the Bureau-operated kitchens? 

Mr. GreEenwoop. It doesn’t differ. Asa matter of fact, under this 
contract we will not need to use the children to as great an extent as 
we have had to in our own operation. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are they employed? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No. They are children attending the school. 

Mr. Maanuson. I understand that but do they get compensation? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No. We consider it citizenship training, the 
same kind of training a child would get in his own home. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is it a rotating proposition so that all pupils par- 
ticipate in the course of the year? 

Mr. GreENwoop. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CALIFORNIA INDIAN SITUATION 


Mr. Jensen. What is the status of the California Indians? We 
always hear certain facts and the committee learns some other things 
from the Indian Service. Is the State of California taking care of their 
own Indians? Sometimes we, in the committee, have taken out the 
money provided for the Indians in California. I think that was done 
on two occasions. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. But then it is put back for the Indian Service to use 
for the Indians in California. Senator Knowland asks if we are going 
to make them take care of their own Indians, why are we picking on 
that State and not the others? What exactly is the status of the 
California Indians? 

Mr. Emmons. I will make a brief statement, then ask Mr. Greenwood 
to add to it, if you wish. 

I think California is similar to most of the other States, Congressman 
Jensen. I think there are certain tribes there which are more ready 
for, you might say, comparatively immediate termination than others. 
I think there is a certain amount of groundwork that has to be de- 
veloped; there are certain things connected with the water rights which 
have to be worked out. Take the case of the very wealthy Indians: 
There is a group of Indians at Palm Springs, and it is quite a bogged- 
down situation, but we feel that it can be worked -out; we hope that 
we can establish some kind of a trust, if we can get the 25-year-lease 
law completed, because those Indians have a very valuable area at 
Palm Springs. In fact, I imagine that half of the town is owned by 
Indians. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, I have been there. 

Mr. Emmons. Yet, some of that land is well located and could be 
leased out, if the lessee had an adequate length of time that he could 
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build some kind of a building, and it would be valuable also to the 
Indians. But now, naturally, under a 5-year program, it is impossible; 
but I believe that we can work out a program for the people who own 
that land, and there are some 91 of them, and they are potentially a 
very wealthy group of people. Some of the local people have just 
been asked to serve, by the Secretary, to work out some kind of a 
program. This is one of the activities we have started from the out- 
side, to try to help us out on this program. We are also hoping that 
this committee will enable us to get that program worked out. 

I have always felt, as you know, all of you gentlemen know, that we 
have to take the tribes as individual tribes. We cannot use the same 
yardstick for all of them. This idea of consultation, which I think is 
one of the most important things that we have to do, is to give adequate 
consultation to the Indian people, even before we can go to them with 
any readjustment or termination program. Having their confidence, 
we can work along with them, and I think, with more success. 

In other words, when I talk to the Indian people I always talk to 
them as partners in this business, which I think they are. 

If we draft legislation for the Indians, when the Indian sees it, many 
times he thinks of it as a Government order, that he is going to be 
terminated overnight. I think there is a public-relations angle that 
we can use in this matter, and as a result, we will have the full coopera- 
tion of the Indians, and these Indians will develop programs of their 
own. 

While there will always be a little conflict and it will take time to 
work it out, I am sure we will. I have always believed that the 
Indian people are human beings, and I have found that they are 
very reasonable people, if a proposition is put up to them correctly, to 
= them know that we are trying to help them, and not to destroy 
them. 

I even hope that the Seminoles in Florida will come to a better 
understanding and that we can correct a 100-year misunderstanding 
and get it settled. 

I think that can be done without any cost to the Government. 

Would you like to have Mr. Greenwood say a word more about the 
California Indian situation? 

Mr. Jensen. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. Greenwoop. There are still some complications down there. 
There are about 120 different groups as you know, that we have to 
work with. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., HOSPITAL 


Mr. Jensen. Yes. What have you done about the hospital situa- 
tion at Albuquerque? That is, the hospital that we have that you 
gentlemen came in here about a year ago and told us about. The 
State and county have built an addition to it. Now, I think that 
addition is only about half filled. When I was there, Mr. Campbell 
went over the situation and I learned something about it. What is 
the trouble? 

Mr. GreEnwoop. They are going to operate the hospital but they 
will need help for a good many years. The Congress passed an act 
providing that the Bureau of a Affairs supply some $1} million 


to the county to assist them. They built a new hospital. It was not 
an addition to the hospital. 
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Mr. Jensen. It was close to it; it was almost attached to it. 

Mr. GreENwoOobp. It is very close to the Bureau’s tuberculosis 
sanitarium. 

Mr. Jensen. There is a passage between the two buildings. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. An underground passage. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the sanitarium, I think you refer to, 
not the hospital itself. The new hospital was constructed by the 
county, and under that legislation 

Mr. Jensen. I am thinking of the TB sanitarium. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the TB hospital. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GreENwoop. [ am speaking of the general hospital, that was 
constructed by the county. That is a general hospital. They are 
separate, and the TB sanitarium will continue under the Public 
Health Service next year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Greenwoop. Under the legislation that Congress enacted, 100 
beds in the county hospital are reserved for Indian use, for which 
we have to pay the county on a per diem basis. 

The new county hospital has just been opened and Mr. Emmons 
was down there at the dedication. I presume it is just a question of 
getting bed patients in there. The patients that we had in the general 
hospital, that require hospitalization, have been moved over to the 
new county hospital. 

Mr. Jensen. I understood one reason was that they did not have 
the necessary facilities, the equipment, instruments and things like 
that. 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. I am sure that they did have trouble raising 
enough money to provide for the initial operations, including hospital 
equipment. We provided them, of course, with money for the capital 
investment in the building. 

Mr. Jensen. They will have to secure and maintain the equipment. 
Do you think that time will solve the problem? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes, I think so. 





PIPESTONE SCHOOL, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Jensen. What is the status of the Pipestone School? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We still have the school; we are not operating it 
as a school, but we have some people there for custodial purposes. 
I suspect that the State will take it over. There is pending before 
the Congress at the present time 2 bills, 1 introduced by Senator 
Humphrey, and I believe 1 by Senator Thye, that will provide for the 
transfer of the property to the State, with some reservation for part 
of the land to be added to the Pipestone National Monument. 

Mr. JensEN. That is a valuable piece of property. Is it going to 
be transferred over to the State without any payment from the State? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The State would agree to make it available to 
the Indians, as well as others, so that the Indians will get some 
benefit from it. 
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Mr. Jensen. They will agree to open it to whites and Indians alike? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Without any charge to the Federal Government, or 
do you have to pay so much per month, or on a per diem basis for 
the Indians to attend? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. My guess is that we would have to provide some 
financing. The State has not decided as yet, just now they are going 
to use it, but there have been some suggestions that it be used for 
providing vocational training, and for predelinquent or delinquent 
children. 

Mr. Jensen. As I understand it, no money would be paid from 
the State. How much land is involved? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. My recollection is that there are some 600 acres, 
but a part of that would go into the Pipestone National Monument. 

Mr. JENSEN. Are we to establish a Pipestone monument? 

Mr. GreEenwoop. No. The monument has already been estab- 
lished. 

Mr. JENSEN. We will have to spend money on it. I was out there. 
I saw nothing of historical significance that would warrant the Federal 
Government going in there and spending a lot of money in expanding 
the Pipestone area. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Jensen, as you know, that is not under us. 
Mr. Wirth, Director of the National Park Service, can give you a more 
complete explanation. 

Mr. JensEN. I understand that but your job is to be responsible, 
at least, on how we dispose of the facilities. I have always felt that 
an Indian training school could be established there which would be 
of value, possibly, to thousands of white people too. But I certainly 
cannot understand why the State of Minnesota should be given these 
great facilities. It means that we add to the land, to the national 
park, which will involve additional expenditures on the part of the 
Federal Government, because the Government would have to provide 
roads and trails and other facility services at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the country. I cannot understand why the State of Minne- 
sota, which has an interest, should take over these facilities with that 
acreage of land. I think we had better give some thought to that 
before we turn it over to them. 


TRANSFER. OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR HEALTH OF INDIANS TO UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


What is your budget request for health and education of Indians 
this year as compared with last year? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Mr. Jensen, you may remember, the Congress, 
the last Congress, passed an act which transferred the care of the 
Indians to the Public Health Service. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. So this budget has no money in it for the health 
of the Indians. 

Mr. JensEN. For the next year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. For the next year. 
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COMPARISON OF EDUCATION BUDGET 1955 WITH 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. What about education? 

Mr. GreenNwoop. The education budget calls for a total of 
$36,617 ,930—$3,925,000-plus, more than we have available this year 
for the education program. 

Mr. JensEN. Last year, fiscal year, you had some $32 million? 

Mr. GREENWoop. Yes. The adjusted appropriation is $32,692,827. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where do you propose to spend this additional 
$3,925,000? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Primarily for two purposes: First, to defray the 
cost of putting about 4,100 additional children in public schools under 
contracts with State education departments and _ public-school 
districts; and approximately 1,100 more children in Bureau schools. 

Of the total of approximately 5,100 children, additional children, 
about 4,000 will be Navaho children going to school for the first time. 


KLAMATH INDIANS 


Mr. JENSEN. Are we gradually increasing our Federal expenditures 
a the Klamath Tribe? 

Mr. GreENwoop. With respect to the Klamath Tribe, Mr. Jensen, 
the Federal Government has not been putting too much money out 
for the tribe; the money has come out of tribal funds. 

Mr. Jensen. I know. I know also that the Klamath Tribe is a 
very wealthy tribe. Are they now ready for emancipation? 

Mr. GreENwoop. The last Congress passed an act which provided 
for termination by 1958 of general Federal control. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the Indian service agree that when 1958 arrives 
that you can then and will, put them in position to take care of them- 
selves without any Federal appropriation whatsoever? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The act so provides. 


TRIBES SCHEDULED FOR TERMINATION OF GENERAL FEDERAL CONTROLS 


Mr. JensEN. What other tribes are in a comparable situation? 

Mr. GrEENWwoop. The Menominee Tribe in Wisconsin; an act was 
passed by the last Congress which provides for the termination of 
Federal control and supervision about the same time, about 1958. 

Mr. Jensen. Any others? 

Mr. Greenwoop. There are 4 small bands of Paiute Indians in 
Utah, and that is to be done within the next 2 years. Congress also 
passed an act transferring the trust relationship of the Alabama and 
the Coushatta Indians in Texas to the State of Texas, and that will 
be accomplished within the next year. 

Also the Uinta Ouray Indians in Utah; Congress passed an act, 
another act, providing for the termination of Federal supervision over 
the mixed-blood members. 

There are some other tribes where programs are being worked out 
for termination of supervision over a period of years for them. 

Mr. Emmons. Some in western Washington. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. In western Oregon there are some 60-odd groups 
for which an act was passed providing for termination of Federal 
supervision. So we are making progress, and we of course have some 
other tribes under study. 
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Mr. JEnsEN. I was going to ask about them. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. California is the largest group. There are some 
thirty-thousand-odd Indians in the State, comprising about 120 differ- 
ent groups. We have that under study. Within the past year the 
State senate had a special committee make a survey out there. So 
far as I know, they have not come out with their report yet. 

Me.iyanee. What is the present Indian population in the United 
States! 

Mr. Greenwoop. According to the last census, there were around 
425,000 Indians in the States, and about 35,000 in Alaska. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF ALASKAN INDIANS 


Mr. JENSEN. Are we bringing some Indians from Alaska to Seattle 
now for hospitalization? 

Mr. GreEENWoop. Yes. It is expected we will have 290 patients 
placed in 3 Seattle, Wash., hospitals by the middle of this month. 

Mr. JENSEN. I received a letter from a citizen in Alaska saying he 
could not understand why we were taking Indians, natives, from 
Alaska and sending them to Seattle, particularly when the new hospital 
at Anchorage at the present time, is far from being filled to capacity. 
The hospital at Seward for which money was appropriated last year 
is not up to the capacity. What can you tell us about that? 

Mr. GrEENWwOoD. That is correct; the hospital at Anchorage is not 
up to capacity. 

The Seward institution is not a Bureau hospital. This committee 
provided funds for the maintenance of 75 patients, Bureau patients, 
in the Seward sanitarium this year. We have been maintaining that 
average. In the meantime, there have become available some 32 
additional beds, I understand, at Seward. We do not have the funds 
with which to utilize those beds. 

Mr. JensEN. What are you speaking of now? 

Mr. GreENwoop. At Seward, we are utilizing all of the beds for 
which this committee provided us with money. 

Mr. JENSEN. Seventy beds? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Seventy-five, I think it is. 

Mr. JENSEN. Seventy-five? 

Mr. GrREENWoop. Yes. We had money for 55 beds in 1954 and this 
committee directed us to utilize 20 additional beds, which we are doing 
this year. 

In the meantime, there are about 30 to 33 more beds that are avail- 
able—I understand that there are that many less veterans in that 
hospital. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will you explain why the Anchorage Hospital has not 
been filled to capacity and yet you are sending patients to Seattle? 

Mr. GrREENWooD. We have been staffing and hospitalizing to the 
limit of the funds we have available up there, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JensEN. You have staffed the Anchorage Hospital? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; to the limit of available funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a case of insufficient staffing? © 

Mr. GreEenwoop. That is right. Available funds will not permit 
utilizing the hospital to capacity. 

Mr. JENSEN. For Anchorage? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. For full utilization of the Anchorage Hospital. 
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Mr. JeNnsEN. I presume that it would be cheaper to furnish money 
to provide sufficient staff at the Anchorage hospital as against taking 
these patients and sending them to Seattle, Wash., would it not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. No; I cannot say that it would be. 

Mr. JENSEN. It would not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The average cost, according to my recollection, 
is about $12.50 per day per patient in the Seattle, Wash., hospitals, 
as against hospitalizing them in Anchorage at about $19. 

Mr. Jensen. That does not include transportation? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes; the $12 includes the transportation. 

Mr. JENSEN. It does? 

Mr. GREENWOoD. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course you know that the committee did hesitate 
to furnish the necessary money to take patients from Alaska to send 
them to the Seattle Hospital last year. 

It was provided in a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me a copy of the letter over the signa- 
ture of W. Barton Greenwood, Acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, addressed to Hon. E. L. Bartlett, and I would like to ask that 
this letter be made a part of the record. Would you like to have it 
in the record, Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think it explains the situation pretty fully. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, without objection, I would like to 
have it in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


JANUARY 28, 1955. 
Hon. E. L. Barruert, 
Delegate of Alaska, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bart.ett: This will acknowledge your letter of January 21 in 
which you refer to previous communications dated December 23 and 29, concern- 
ing the utilization of beds for the care of Alaska native tuberculosis patients in 
Alaska and Washington State. 

As we stated in our letter of January 19, we consulted our Juneau area office, 
and together with the information available in this office, have prepared replies 
to the questions in your letter of December 29. The information is herewith 
enclosed. 

With reference to the questions raised in your letter of January 21, specifically 
concerning the special appropriation of $1,180,000 for the care of Alaska native 
tuberculosis patients in Washington State sanatoriums, it may help to clarify the 
problem by setting forth in the history of the regular 1955 appropriation and the 
special supplemental appropriation, particularly as to how the latter was initiated, 
and the understanding of this office with regard to the utilitzation of the supple- 
mental funds. 

The 1955 appropriation for Health, Education, and Welfare Services, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, as finally enacted, had the effect of maintaining the operation of 
Alaska Native Service hospitals at the 1954 level, except for an increase for the 
new Bethel Hospital, although the initial request to the Congress reflected maxi- 
mum utilization of the new Alaska facilities which were to come into full opera- 
tion for the first time. The conference committee report on the 1955 appropria- 
tion, similar to the House committee report, specified that the 1955 funds provided 
for 20 additional beds at the Methodist Hospital at Seward, Alaska, bringing the 
total number of beds to be used in that hospital to 75. 

The financial program for 1955, therefore, reflected the plan to utilize an average 
of 75 beds at Seward Sanatorium, and continuation of the operation of Alaska 
Native Service hospitals at the 1954 budgeted level, because of the restricted 
funds available for 1955. At that time, since the Anchorage Medical Center had 
already begun to exceed the 1954 estimated level of operation, it appeared that 
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it might be necessary to force a reduction in that operation, until additional funds 
could be foreseen. 

At the time of the hearings on the regular appropriation for 1955, representation 
was made with respect to the use of hospital facilities in Alaska and the State 
of Washington for Alaska native tuberculosis patients, and it was suggested that 
when more information had been collected, that a supplemental be requested. 
The proposal for initiating the supplemental request originated through the 
Territorial health department followed by consultation with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. At the same time we were advised that there were over 1,000 
vacant beds in State of Washington sanatoria which were completely staffed 
and immediately available, which could be contracted for at an average rate of 
$10.50 per patient day. The original request for supplemental funds before the 
Bureau of the Budget was justified on that basis. 

The following statement was made before the Appropriation Committee in 
the Bureau justifications: 

“This estimate is based on the cost of patient care at the Washington 
sanatoriums since beds there are known to be available immediately. It is 
possible, however, that a portion of this estimate may be used to increase 
the utilization at Bureau hospitals in Alaska.”’ 

After the hearings before the congressional committees, each committee included 
the following statements in their reports: 

House of Representatives, Report No. ——— page 22 (no number available): 

“The budget estimate of $1,180,000 has been allowed to provide 400 
additional hospital beds in Washington State sanatoriums for Alaskan 
native tuberculosis patients. None of the funds allowed in this appropriation 
are to be used for hospitalization in Alaska.”’ 

Senate, Report No. 2034, page 32: 

“The committee recommends the estimate of $1,180,000 for the purpose of 
utilizing facilities in Washington State for Alaskan tuberculosis patients. 
The availability of these facilities was not known at the time the budget for 
fiscal year 1955 was prepared. 

“Tf the Secretary determines it to be in the best interest of the people of 
Alaska he may authorize the use of a portion of these funds for the utilizing 
of existing facilities operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska.” 

The conference report which accompanied H. R. 9936, the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, 1955, made no reference to the restrictions cited in the House report, 
nor to the Senate report. 

Upon the enactment of the special appropriation, however, this office was ad- 
vised that with secretarial approval, authorization might be obtained to use un- 
expended funds, if they became available, for supplementing the operation of 
Bureau hospitals, particularly Anchorage Medical Center. 

Through informal arrangements, it was agreed that the committee would be 
consulted if the Secretary approved the use of a portion of the supplemental funds 
for Alaska Native Service hospitals, instead of programing the entire amount for 
Washington State. In view of the lateness of the enactment of Public Law 663 
and the time required to negotiate contracts with Washington State sanatoriums, 
the first Alaska native patients were admitted after October 1. There was thus 
a lapse of about $380,000, unexpended during the first quarter of the year, and 
request was made for authorization to use the available funds for the Anchorage 
Medical Center, so that there would be no forced reduction in the level of that 
operation. Secretarial approval was obtained and Congressman Jensen and Dr. 
Fenton were each consulted. They indicated no objection to the use of the avail- 
able funds for care of tuberculous patients in Anchorage. At the same time your 
office was advised of the proposed plan for use of the supplemental funds. 

Contracts were negotiated with 3 Washington State sanatoria, providing for 
an average of 290 patients for the rest of the year, at an estimated cost of $800,000 
including transportation costs. The statistical and financial data of the current 
status of the program are included in the attachment, in reply to the questions in 
your letter of December 29, 1954. 

It was not the intent to leave Alaska hospital beds empty as evidenced by the 
initial estimates of needs submitted to the Congress in the 1955 budget request. 
This office had proposed full utilization of available beds for care of tuberculous 
patients in Alaska, as well as utilization of available beds at Seward Sanatorium. 
The 1955 appropriated funds provided for the use of the available 75 beds at 
Seward Sanatorium, and the Bureau is carrying out this obligation. It would 
appear that the decrease in patient load at Seward Sanatorium was due to loss 
of patients other than Alaska Native Service beneficiaries. 
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In view of the shortage of regular funds, the restriction on the use of supple- 
mental funds for tuberculous patients in Washington, and the commitments 
already made, it will not be possible to provide the necessary funds to finance 
the additional beds now available at Seward Sanatorium. However, I am reliably 
informed by the Public. Health Service that full consideration will be given to 
all vacancies in Alaska hospitals, in the programing of funds for 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Barton GREENWOOD, 
Acting Commissioner. 


With reference to the letter of December 29, 1954, the following replies are 
submitted in answer to the questions concerning the Alaska Native Service 
health program. 

1, At the present time the following beds located in hospitals in the Territory 
of Alaska are being utilized for the care of Alaska native tuberculosis patients: 

Beds oc- 

cupied as 

of Nov. 

A. Alaska Native Service hospital: 80, 1954 
Mount Edgecumbe 248 
Anchorage 259 

27 

23 

27 

16 


600 
; ANS 
B. Nongovernmental hospitals: available patients 
Seward Sanatorium 155 73 
Hudson Stuck 15 
10 


180 


2. As of December 31, 1954, a total of 190 patients were hospitalized in the 
following Washington State sanatoria: 


3. The peak load for br am State hospitals within the funds available is 


estimated to reach about 290 by February 1, 1955. and is expected to be maintained 
at this level for the rest of the year. 

4. The cost of hospitalization at Laurel Beach and the Pulmonary Hospital, 
Seattle, is $10.50 per patient per day; the cost at Firland is $12.10 per day. 
The round-trip transportation cost is estimated at approximately $200 and with 
patients expected to be hospitalized about 1 year, the addition to the average 
cost per day is approximately 55 cents. 

The average cost for the care of tuberculosis patients at Mount Edgecumbe 
and Anchorage is estimated at approximately $18 and $19 per patient per day, 
respectively. 

5, 6, and 7. As of January 6, 1955, there were 290 patients hospitalized in the 
Anchorage Medical Center. Of these 259 were tuberculosis cases, the maximum 
number of such patients since opening of the medical center. 

8. All tuberculosis patients going to Seattle are screened through the Anchorage 
Hospital. Screening is chiefly for the following purposes: 

(a) Confirm diagnosis of tuberculosis and need for hospitalization. 

(b) Presence of pregnancy. Due to problem of caring for infant after 
delivery, pregnant patients are not sent to Seattle. 

(c) Presence of obvious mental disturbance or peculiarities of personality 
which would probably cause difficulty. 

(d) Manifest inability to adjust to a hospital regime. 

(e) Wherever possible members of families are referred to the same 
hospital, whether in Alaska or stateside. 

9. The number of patients in Alaska Native Service hospitals other than 
Anchorage has not been reduced as a result of the special appropriation for 
Washington State sanatoriums. 
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10,11. No. The Bureau of Indian Affairs does not have administrative 
authority to transfer all or any part of the special appropriation for hospitalization 
within Alaska instead of within Washington State. 

However, due to the lateness in the enactment of the appropriation and the 
time required to negotiate the contracts and to arrange for transportation of 
patients that portion of the $1,180,000 supplemental appropriation which was 
unexpended during the first quarter of the year became available. Specific 
approval was obtained through the Office of the Secretary for the specific use of 
the unexpended funds to supplement the operation of the Anchorage Medical 
Center for care of tuberculous patients. 

12. Regarding appropriation requests in the forthcoming years, with the 
enactment of Public Law 568 which transfers the responsibility for the provision 
of health services to Indians and Alaska natives from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to the Public Health Services, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
effective July 1, 1955, the responsibility for budget estimates for 1956 and future 
years are in that Department. 

Program plans for 1956 as reflected in the Public Health Service budget sub- 
mission to the Congress for Indian health activities contemplate: 

1. Maximum utilization of all available beds for care of tuberculous 
patients in Alaska Native Service hospitals. 

1. As long as there is need, the continued utilization of at least 75 beds at 
Seward Sanatorium and the few available beds for tuberculous patients at 
Hudson Stuck and Maynard MacDougall hospitals, as well as up to 290 
beds in Washington State sanatoriums. 

In future years the use of non-Bureau beds in Alaska and Washington State will 
depend on the progress made in eradicating tuberculosis, and the extent of need 
for hospital beds. 

13. Funds programed for the operation of Alaska hospitals are greater in 1955 
than in 1954, as follows: 


FI NE CE iitiiaks we ARSE KEE Ran tR Keene n geese Rukoneom $4, 394, 807 
Fr liidiataiac Sienna at a initiate pte ncsdetn eh eae 4, 982, 058 


TUBERCULOSIS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. Is the tuberculosis in Alaska being resolved as fast as 
you feel it is possible to correct it? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Well, I think it could probably move faster than 
it is, but I think we are making substantial progress and I am sure 
that the Public Health Service would agree that we are making sub- 
stantial progress. 

Resources MANAGEMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

















Appropriation or estimate - - - _- $13, 253, 760 $10,937,917 | $12,532,000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465. ---- ; Sk chest —374, 495 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. | 13,253, 760 10, 563, 422 | 12, 532, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward________- ; 2, 465 | ‘ 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.__- 11, 304 | 5, 817 16, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts --__..__- 6, 207 | 5, 406 6, 100 
x Total available for obligation. ----. : | 123774 Ld 10, 574, 645 12, 554, 100 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings- a5 aay —425, 6 
. Obligations incurred _-_____-- és cae 12, 848, 060. | 10,574, 645 12, 554, 100 
Comparative transfer to— ; 
‘Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service”’_ . | —62, 070 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior’’_--| — 204, 104 | 
“Indian health facilities, Public Health Service’ ‘a —227, 210 | —218, 200 | 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Education and welfare serv ices, | 
Bureau of Indian Affairs” ................-.-___- 33, 586 | 28, 820 | 
Total obligations........._.____-- eayeenses | 12, 388, 262 10, 385, 265 | 12, 554, 100 





NOTE. Theme from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)) 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1954 actual 


| 
1955 estimate | 


1956 estimat« 





Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
Forest and rangelands_.. 
2. Fire suppression _ - 
3. Agricultural and industrial assistance 
. Soil and moisture conservation ___- 
. Operation, repair, and maintenance ‘of Indian trriga- 
tion sy stems ‘x sae 
s. Repair and maintenance of roads and trails_.___- 
7. Development of Indian arts and crafts _ __- 
. Management of Indian trust property_- 
. Repair and maintenance of er and utilities ; 
. Weed control : 2 
Total cbligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
11. Replacement of personal property sold _-__- 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


. Forest and range lands 

. Soil and moisture conservation aeons) 
. Repair and maintenance of roads and trails... 

. Management of Indian trust property- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts_ 


Total obligations 


a » 382, 055 


$2, 060, 650 
150, 722 

1, 600, 798 
2, 660, 541 


$2, 085, 000 
140, 000 
1, 622, 700 


841, 685 
1, 964, 244 

78, 092 
1, 135, 446 | 
1, 624, 400 

254, 173 


1, 312, 705 


100, 000 


2, 661, 672 | 


808, 500 | 


1, 570, 135 | 


$2, 085, 000 
140, 000 

1, 672, 700 
3, 661, 672 
802, 500 
73, 330 

1, 987, 639 


2, 009, 159 
100, 000 





12,3 70,7 51 10, 374, 042 


11, 304 5, 817 


12, 532, 000 


16, 000 





10, 379, 859. 


| 


5, 429 
681 | 

91 

6 


5, 000 | 


406 


12, { 548, 000 


5, 350 
350 


400 





6, 207 
3 


“12, 388, 262 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions ae 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions._---. 
Average number of all employees- -_. 

Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary-_- 
Average grade__- . 
Ungraded positions: Average salary- - --- 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions- 
Positions other than permanent-_-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates__- 


Total personal service obligations _ 


Direct Obligations 

Appropriated funds: 

01 Personal services_- 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services__. 

06 Printing and reproduction - 

07 Other contractual services - - 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment ad 

10 Lands and structures 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities -_- 

15 Taxes and assessments. . - 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ _- 


Total obligations from appropriated funds - --_---.-..--- 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 


1, 504 
194 
1, 604 | 


$3, 988 
GS-5.2 


mE 596 


$4, 077 
GS-5.5 





$6, 649, 085 
1, 269, 217 
25, 910 
62, 219 


8, 006. 431 


632,014 
24, 992 
38, 658 


8, 002, 027 
258, O80 | 
82, 483 
104, 376 
140, 435 
8, 550 | 
565, 993 
1, 966, 903 
650, 804 | 


6, 959, 108 
266, 660 
65, 855 
91, 598 
120, 646 
6, 872 
511, 106 
1, 616, 468 
338, 592 
525, 000 
11, 050 


12, 392 


5, 406 


2,050 | 


6, 963, p12 


10, 385, 265 


| 
| 
| 


_ 88, 630 


$6, 267, 848 | 


6, 100 


12 2, 554, 100 


1956 estimate 


GS-5.4 


$3, 712 


7, 177, 225 
810, 567 
27, 605 
40, 290 


8, 02 55, 687 


520, 100 
11, 850 


“5, 025 





10, 525, 347 
171, 305 


12, 584, 792 
288, 818 


12, 295, 974 


10, 354, 042 


12, 707, 654 
175, 654 


12, 532, 000 








, 000 
000 
, 700 
, 672 
, 500 
, 330 
, 639 
, 159 
, 000 
, 000 

000 


000 


late 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS—continued 
Direct Obligations—Continued 


Reimbursements from non-F ederal sources: 


1955 estimate | 


| 
| 


1956 estimate 


























Gil), SHUN es cnnowendeecddbendscsmindsbbnnanabnaenen $11, 304 $5, 817 $16, 000 
-|— 
Total direct obligations...................-------- -| 12, 307,278 | _ 10, 850 | 12, 548, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
Cay i 5 5 5 Sct wennnesinene deoil 4, 404 | 4, 404 | 4, 404 
ee a ee ee al 1, 803 | 1,002 | 1, 696 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
EE Si iis dntledccctuscccstnninmceesmnncninns 6, 207 | 5, 406 | 6, 100 
pe a a a ee "12, 313, 485 | 10,365, 265 | 12, 554, 100 
ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Total number of permanent positions. - sisacolnsaisaia aie oneness 12 3 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___.......---- Doe ecasideren 
Average number of all employees : pean 13 3 
Number of employees at end of year. __......--..-.-.-.-.---- 14 4 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary.......-...-. <niitetdaramteN $4, 670 $4, 722 : 
Average grade-_.........--.-- Jementntets G8-7.0 GS-7.0 7 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- ee oe ae $56, 298 $15, 590 - 
Positions other than perm: eg sh 2, 802 400 a 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- : : 236 60 
Payment above basic rates_...........------- teaon 36 
Total personal services____--.- idle ecalalitaaeh pea 59, 372 16, 050 
02 Travel... RITES 2.) ol eek sete Gian NES Spent 7, 715 2, 550 
03 Transportation of things ieoih coueekglee hale Seiten pale 327 50 
04 Communication services___.._.-- ser ns oleatewadensamilt 316 
05 Rents and utility services........<.......-...-...... zs 1, 256 100 : 
06 Printing and reproduction -_-_-_- erga perio : 289 50 : 
07 Other contractual services... _.--- Slee a 1, 482 400 
08 Supplies and materials__- wae Meee coeetre tees 3, 557 600 ; 
09 Equipment_- Dcideams-dbiescncian arkitmonein one a 346 200 = 
15 Taxes and assessments._-..-.---------------------- , 126 
Subtotal_ sian ta dee 74, 786 20, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence een 9 
"TOGA, GREINNNNNE.. < ocd- oe kocnne eatin See - 74, 777 20, 000 | 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions : 5 ; 1,783 1, 507 1, 653 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 374 194 242 
Average number of all employees. -- 1,918 1, 607 1, 848 
Number of employees at end of year-_- 2, 548 2, 054 2, 150 
Average salaries and grade: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ‘ $4, 077 $4,118 
_ Average grade--- GS-5.5 GS-5.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 712 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates_-_-- 





Total personal service obligations_ 


$3, 630 





$7, 177, 225 
810, 567 


40, 290 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| | | 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate] 1956 estimate 


SUMMARY —continued 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: | | 
Be. ME CIN IN hiss pc idackedcsssennnantancasace $8, 061, 399 $6, 975, 158 | 
02 Travel_....-. 265, 795 | 269, 210 
03 T ransportation of ‘things | 82, 810 | 65, 905 
04 Communication services 104, 692 | 91, 598 
05 Rents and utility services... E 141, 691 | 120, 746 
06 Printing and reproduction. _-__--- 8, 839 | 6, 922 
07 Other contractual services... ..........-....---- * 567, 475 511, 506 | 
08 Supplies and materials ; 1, 970, 460 1, 617, 068 
09 Equipment._-_- ns = c ; 651, 150 | 338, 792 
10 Lands and structures . 778, 493 | 525, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - 1, 282 | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities iailiahtamctle : 
15 Taxes and assessments te ee >. 25, 467 | 12, 392 | 





Subtotal 12, 659,578 | 10, 545, 347 12, 707, 654 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - 288, 827 171, 305 | 175, 654 

as -_ 

Total obligations from appropriated funds... ......-.--- 12, 370, 751 10, 374, 042 | 12, ! 532, 2 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 

09 Equipment-.---..------ ‘ 11, 304 | 5, 817 16, 000 








Total direct obligations 12, 382, 055 | 10, 379, 859 ia. 12, 548, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services__-- : 4, 404 
Se ee IG oi sie we rae decdirccvibananeusnenace | 1, 803 | , 002 | 1, 696 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
Se aera ee ema 6, 5, 207 5, 406° _ 6, 100 


Tn Tis ink k cannccnwkade a aT De ie 12, 388, 262 “10, 385 i, 265 | : "12 554, 100 





Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward $2, 173, 096 | $2, 286, 749 $1, 930, 171 
Obligations incurred during the year , 848, 06 10, 574, 645 12, 554, 100 


15,021,156 | 12,861, 394 | 14, 484, 271 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years —94, 555 | 
et ae ee —11, 223 — 32; 100 
Obligated balance carried forward : | —2, 286,749 | —1,930,171 | —2,199,171 


Maile ctnctn i mctine oe kis cicdk edn nrieemen | 12,622,341 | 10,920,000 | 12, 263, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations............................. | 10,631, 216 8, 972, 800 10, 403, 000 
OE GE re ST oo vcnnseennaccccccuccccesuensaal 1, 991, 125 1, 947, 200 | j 


Mr. Kirwan. We now come to the next item, ‘‘Resources manage=- 
ment,” the appropriation for which {in 1955 was $10,937,917. For 
1956, you are asking for $12,532,000, or an increase of $2,163, 958. 

We will insert in the record pages 31 and 32, and the ‘table on 
page 34. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 








a 


stimate 


—. 


051, 283 
352, 280 
86, 995 
96, 031 
132, 147 
7, 374 
18, 187 
368, 358 
358, 024 
520, 100 
11, 850 


07, 654 
75, 654 


32, 000 
16, 000 
48, 000 


4, 404 
1, 696 


6, 100 


54, 100 
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Resources management 


Ape ER Sent nadnigdabentionedinémuhmadmnuade $10, 837, 917 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955..............-..-------- 100, 000 
ie eel a ines tite tae gm 10, 937, 917 
Transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior’’_ — 374, 495 
Comparative transfer to ‘“‘Indian health facilities, Public Health 
DET Dtthhn moustiaresrndetete tet aaah sbaamaged dik dpi bedintis — 218, 200 
Comparative transfer from ‘Health, Education, and Welfare Serv- 
ay es ee SE I nn cen ncddcaecnasennuase Eee +28, 820 
eT IN iio Sid iis « BSH we ke 10, 374, 042 
Decreases: Operation, repair, and maintenance of Indian irrigation 
I a acy Ses secs as es se in tn ww i a li Ad ea 6, 000 
US oe Fe SE eh ide Oe eli 10, 368, 042 
Increases: 
Agricultural and industrial assistance___- _____- $50, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation. __..._.._--_--- 1, 000, 000 
Management of Indian trust property_---- ----- 674, 934 


Repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities _ 439, 024 
oneness 2, 163, 958 


nn Eee eee oie eeacukmamansinae 12, 532, 000 


NOTE.—$2,043,328 of the 1955 appropriation for this account is excluded from this schedule and set forth 
under the title ‘‘Road construction and maintenance (liquidation of contract authorization), Bureau of 
Indian A ffairs.”’ 

Analysis by activities 





| Page reference 








Adjusted De- 




















Activities | appropri- creaaes Subtotal a? Increases a 
ation Table | Justifi- 
| F cation 
1. Forest and rangelands...__| $2, 085,000 |........| $2, 085,000 | $2, 085,000 |... 33 | 33 
2. Fire suppression. --- -- 140, 000 |- | 140, 000 140, 000 |__- ieee 36 | 36 
3. Agricultural and indus- | 
trial assistance. ... .- | 1,622, 700 |-...--- 1, 622,700 | 1,672,700 $50, 000 | 37 | 37 
4. Soil and moisture con- | | 
servation. -- eee. lh | 2,661, 672 | 3,661, 672 1, 000, 000 47 47 
5. Operation, repair, and | 
maintenance of Indian | | 
irrigation systems- - --- | 808,500 | $6,000 | 802,500 COR, O08 }.<-.... al 55 55 
6. Development of Indian | 
arts and crafts. --- | 73, 330 |. a 73, 330 | 73, 330 |-- 58 58 
7. Management of Indian | | | | 
trust property........---| 1,312,705 |.......-] 1,312,705 | 1, 987, 639 | 674, 934 60 | 60 
8. Repair and maintenance | 
of buildings and utilities_| 1, 570,135 1, 570, 135 2, 009, 159 439, 024 66 66 
O, WReeeRrOR. c= 5. nt. 5 ccs. | 100, 000 |-.---- 100, 000 ee 68 | 68 
Me EaieGanwckscctcadn | 10, 374, 042 6, 000 10, 368, 042 | 12, 532, 000 DIGG Tews t0snt obscene 


The following table shows, by area, the extent and value of the use of Indian 
forest and range resources as reflected by data for the calendar year 1953. 





| Volume of | 


Number of} y.3,,, Number Area of 
| timber cut 1 Value of 


ivestock of forest Indian 


Value of | 
timber cut | 


Area grazing 





| (contracts) | ¢ 4e)|. grazed i tlaone )and range|lands under 

| (M b. m.) | (contracts) | (ow units)| Privileges fires | protection 

| 
PIR picid eS btid Richgcansinnn Swateie - 263, 363 | $1,691, 122 44 6, 405, 585 
Billings.------- cacice ecminah 25,533 | $641, 239 296, 740 1, 111, 246 154 8, 415, 028 
SR de Rae one hades vs 22, 865 358, 826 181, 998 2, 256, 128 143 | 17,354,672 
i eee 38, 825 | 637, 169 a 4 88 | 1,391,989 
Pattie eas suu td nce : 53, 749 | 752, 575 139, 634 896, 225 288 | 10, 163, 244 
POR sai stektss t= Jsenesss 411,220 | 6,699, 959 | 85, 903 519, 118 317 | 4,817, 248 
Sacramento... 15, 057 | 149, 373 3, 882 29,719 46 533, 712 





Total..................-..| 567,249 | 9,239,141 | 971,520 | 6,503,558| 1,080 | 49,081, 478 
| 


| 
| 
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MANAGEMENT OF RANGE AND FOREST LANDS BY INDIANS 


Mr. Krrwan. Could the management of some range and forest 
lands be turned over to the Indians themselves? 

Mr. Greenwoop. To a great extent, Mr. Chairman, the Indians 
are now managing their own grazing lands. As long as the trust is 7 bee 
imposed upon that land, the Bureau has to participate in that manage- 
ment because the Federal Government, in the last analysis, is respon- 
sible for the proper management of the resources. 

When the Congress passes terminal bills to terminate the Federal 
relationship, the Indians must then take full responsibility for manag- 

ing the resources. 

Mr. Jensen. What amount of tribal funds are used for this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I do not have the figures with me, but I will be 
glad to insert them in the record. It is a very substantial amount. 

Mr. Krrwan. Just supply it for the record if you will. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The 1956 budget contains $724,279 from tribal funds for resources management 
activities. In addition many of the tribes are spending considerable sums from 
funds under their control for resources work. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much has your range water supply program 
increased income to Indians? 

Mr. GreENwoop. It has been a very helpful program. I do not 
know that I could give you in dollars and cents the figures, but it 
has permitted a better utilization of the grazing land than could 
possibly have been possible before, because of the lack of water. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, it ‘has been entirely satisfactory? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. Very. 

Mr. Kirwan. It has made it possible to provide a better supply 
of water for their own use and for cattle? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And to provide cheaper food? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert in the record at this point, page 36, 
headed ‘Fire Suppression.”’ 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Fire suppression 


Adjusted rere 
Activity appropri- | Decreases | Subtotal — Increases 
ation a 
| 


| | | 
Rib eipnine esses ee $140, 000 |.....-------| $140,000 | $140,000 | 


The funds under this activity, together with available tribal funds, provides 
for the payment of the cost of suppression and emergency prevention of fires on 
or threatening Indian reservations. No increase is requested for this activity 
for 1956. 
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The following is comparative data on fire suppression: 


ass i z | 5-year 
1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 | average 





| 
Number of fires_----- . 1, 080 | 1, 025 931 952 1, 154 1, 028 
Average acres per fire 49 73 56 4 117 78 





Total area burned | 52,618 74, 508 52, 076 89, 163 | 134, 460 80, 565 
Estimated damage-.--.-.-..---------- | $156,125 | $381,137 | $274,523 | $168,282 | $206,495 | $257, 512 


Area requiring protection: 58,281,000 acres (includes 9,200,000 acres of State 
and private lands within the protection area). 

The obligations of the last 3 years are approximately as follows: 1954, $150,966; 
1953, $112,028; 1952, $241,791. 

Causes of fires in 1953 were: (a) Man, 60 percent, (b) lightning, 40 percent. 

This shows a high percentage of man-caused fires. Reduction in the number 
of these fires can be accomplished by better law enforcement and educational 
programs. 

Mr. Kirwan. You indicate that 9,200,000 acres of private land are 
included in the fire-protection areas. How much do the owners 
contribute to your fire-suppression costs? 

Mr. GREENWOopD. Actually they participate in a reciprocal arrange- 
ment under which, if the fire starts on their land and gets out of control 
they suppress it. If it starts on land under the management of the 
Federal Government, we suppress it. That is the arrangement. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, it is really a satisfactory relationship 
between the two? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And both are getting along very well? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 


AGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE 
LOAN FUND 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting an increase of $50,000 for loan- 
fund administration. 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. Yes. That $50,000 will provide about seven addi- 
tional loan examiners. One of the principal reasons for requesting that 
increase, Mr. Chairman, is that a major part of the credit work has 
been handled in the past by extension people, people engaged to teach 
Indians modern farm practices and to conduct home-demonstration 
work. We are now changing the direction of the extension program 
in two ways: In the first place, we are endeavoring to give the Indians 
more instruction in agriculture, in stock raising, than they have been 
getting in the past. 

Secondly, we are working out contractual arrangements with the 
States, whereby the State extension service carries on the extension 
program. For this reason we have separated the extension and 
credit programs. 

The advantage in that is that the State has more facilities and 
resources that they can make available to the Indians and we hope 
that the Indians will get better service under this plan. 

Mr. Krrway. Is it a pleasant relationship between the States and 
the Government? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. And by reason of concentrating the avail- 
able manpower on extension w ork, we will be able to improve the 
quality of service and coverage, and divert the manpower formerly 
used for the credit activities to the increased need of extension ser vices 
to the Indian people. 

Mr. Jensen. On page 40 of the justifications, you show $1,248,832 
chargeable to administrative expenses on a $13,799,600 loan fund. Is 
that not a little high? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The amount shown for administrative expenses 
represents costs over a period of 11 years. The loan fund is not now 
charged for administration. 

Mr. Krrwan. It is not charged? 

Mr. GrEENWoOopD. With the cost of administration; no. 

Mr. Krrwan. And why not? 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. Because it would result in depleting the capital 
fund. The repayments that are made on loans from the revolving 
fund are credited back to that fund and are available for new loans. 
If we charge the cost of administration to it, the capital fund would 
be depleted over a period of years. 

Mr. Krrwan. You are not increasing your cash assets; are you? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Only by repayment. 

Mr. Krrwan. Only by repayment? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; the repayments have been greater than new 
loans. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have cash in the amount of $5,280,000? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. An increase of $1,265,000? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. That simply means that we are 


collecting more money from outstanding loans than we are paying out 
for new loans. 

Mr. Kirwan. That being true, why not pay the administrative 
costs out of these funds? 

Mr. Greenwoop. As I say, if we did that, we would deplete the 
capital funds. 


TRANSFER OFJAGRICULTURAL ASSISTANCE WORK TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Krrwan. What consideration is now being given to transfer 
of agricultural assistance work and soil conservation to the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We presented legislation last year to the Congress 
which would have transferred the whole extension program to the 
Department of Agriculture but that legislation did not pass. We 
expect that legislation will be before the Congress again this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you hope for favorable passage? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We are hopeful, yes. 
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SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point pages 50 
through 54 of the justifications. 
The tables referred to follow:) 


T,BLeE I.—Source of funds and degree of participation in the soil and moisture con- 
servation program, Bureau of Indian Affairs 


| Funds available for soil and moisture conservation work 


: ‘ 
Fiscal year | Soil and moisture Cooperator 
conservation , | Accumu- 
| Total lative 
total 
| Expenditures Percent Expenditures Percent 


| $848, 238 | 47 | $928, 150 | 5e $1, 776, 388 $1, 776, 388 

722, 304 | 43 | 930, 090 | 57 | , 652, 394 3, 428, 782 

437, 839 45 | 530, 135 5: 967, 974 4, 396, 756 

477, 891 | 37 817, 893 , 295, 784 | 5, 692, 540 

416, 701 30 | 992, 248 , 408, 949 , 101, 489 

521, 437 31 | 1, 167, 049 ig , 688, 486 8, 789, 975 

572, 217 25 1, 755, 036 2, 327, 253 , 117, 228 

836, 195 29 | 2, 015, 688 | | 2, 851, 883 3, 969, 111 

1, 236, 363 25 3, 664, 862 5 | , 901, 225 8, 870, 336 

1, 256, 973 12 9, 581, 100 88 10, 838,073 | 29, 708, 409 

1, 561, 470 14 9, 602, 782 11, 164, 252 40, 872, 661 

1, 501, 248 13 | 10,305, 583 11, 806, 831 52, 679, 492 

2, 375, 708 | 17 | 11,797,469 ‘ 14, 173, 177 3, 852, 669 

f -| 2, 665, 490 16 13, 659, 283 | 16, 324, 773 83, 177, 442 
1955 (estimate)_......-.--- 2, 661, 672 16 14, 200, 000 | 16, 861, 672 , 039, 114 











Total 1941-55 | 18, 091, 746 | 18 | 81,947, 368 100, 039, 114 
1956 (estimate) 3, 661, 672 | 17 | 17,618, 000 | 21, 279, 672 


What can be anticipated by major subactivities from the 1955 and the requested 
1956 funds in the way of accomplishments is shown in table II. 


TaBLE IIl.—The 1956 soil and moisture conservation program by major subactivities, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Cooperators costs 


estimate Total costs estimate 


SMC costs estimate 
Major subactivity 


1955 1956 | 1955 1956 | 1955 1956 
|- 


$2, 661, 672 | $3, 661,672 |$14, 200,000 |$17, 618,000 |$16, 861,672 | $21, 279, 672 
. Land use adjustments and 

arrangements... ---..---- 651, 000 | 857, 000 747, 000 842, 000 1, 398, 000 1, 699, 000 
. Soil stabilization and im- | 

provement 663, 000 | 916,000 | 9, 600,000 | 11, 871, 000 | 10, 263, 000 12, 787, 000 
3. Water control 539, 000 | 841,000 | 1,050,000 | 1,520,000 | 1, 589, 000 2, 361, 000 
. Water supply and utiliza- | 

tion 581, 000 | 799,000 | 2, 607,000 | 3,183,000 | 3, 188, 000 3, 982, 000 
5. Performance inventory 227, 672 | 248, 672 196, 000 | 202, 000 | 423, 672 450, 672 
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TaBLeE III.—Soil and moisture conservation accomplishments 


Actual 
Estimate, 
| | 1956 
1950 | 1952 | 


Practice | Unit 








| | 
1. Land use adjustments and 
arrangements: 
Educational meetings. .......| Number Rial , 1, 260 2, 291 
| Attending. ---- | 53, 985 91,144 
Land classified __--- ---] oo 50, 84! 364, 390) 420,328) 1, 163, 898 
Farms planned | Number | : 12, 987| 9, 434) 10, 975) 
2. Soil stabilization and improve- | | | | 
ment: | 
Brush control. : Sie Sener 1,975 31, 775) 29, 042) 56, 503} 81, 105 
Contouring. --- » =< . 22, 963 28,471} 215,650) 282,708) 315, 978 
Cover crops-- pcchtsn seeiatecael 20,594) 102, 518| 167,584) 213,497) 350, 747 
Crop improvement ps iaiaheel do 3, 172) 43, 737) 51, 939} 50, 882) 91, 577 
Cre (OER... 0 hi nctess lene 37,784) 461, 435) 582, 149| 1, 167, 845} , 440 
Deep plowing -- i l, 934) 31, 855) 21, 900 60, 652} 270 
Fertilizers : [onion -----f 158, 147| 220, 578| 357,843} 429, 960 
Rotations. -do.....----| 90,326] 611, 226] 579, 087] 3, 134, 220] 3, 594, 494 
do | 27,369) 45,746) 82, 759| 212, 065) , 610 
Seeding aon sodding-__-_- .do si 16, 801} 40, 438) 54, 251) 68, 715} 25, 992 
Soil amendments. ; pa anteesiccread 1, 612) 12, 778} 17, 935| 10, 787} 22, 527 
Strip cropping cae -|-- SOR cen 3,282) 123,766] 262, "414| 332, 348) 52, 670 
3. Water control: | | 
Drainage ‘ .do ie 3, 154 15, 988 a 930| 10, 507| , 695 
Detentions..........: __.| Number_ 3 32 99) 149 360 
Cubic yards_-.- 54,290} 372,873 474,445 1, 208, 532) 2, 643, 010 
Dikes. <. «--. i ae 48) 22 73 194 58 
Cubic yards_- 269, 481 258, 037| 456, 561 56, 261 661, 875 
IN ic cpkacanendiiee Number- - cel 7,318 4, 757| 5, 908 2, 984 7, 983 
Sean a poane| ne Secs! = fone = re 545 
pland water wastew ays ninco t= cede | 37| 7| 0 4 261 
4. Water supply utilization: | } | 
Diversions | Number._...-_- 1, 296 460 1, 286 610 , 127 
Cubic yards.__| 446,088) 1,221,855) 1,748,463; 917,210) 2, 033, 200 
Water spreading ie eee | 15, 890 55, 892 59, 641) 36, 329 55 
Leveling _- ub 924) 12, 797 5, 952 13, 15 7 | 
Water distribution - soc teonae eats 16, 080 32, 218 18, 798 23, 953| 
Ponds - | Number 426 557 806 1, 076 , 496 
| Cubic yards_-- / 959) 1, 542, 447) 2,854,845) 3, 169, 020) 3, 571, 050 
5. Performance inventory | Number- asans 1, 360) 14, 869 17, 326) 23, 220) 30, 265 
| Acres | 1, 730, » 837/10, 890, 223) 9, 761, 267 jH, 583, a7) 12, 167, 158 


| 


TaBLE [V.—Comparison of analyses of results of applying soil and moisture con- 
servation practices at 15 agencies on farmlands 





| 


1950 | 1952 





Increased returns per acre ue to conservation treatment: 
Amount per acre_-_-_---- 5 a $8. 96 | $10. 63 | $11. 90 
Percent nde nGtnlgedaenekhn tas on 30. 5 | 35. 3 37.4 

Acres treated. -_-- shi igen Aiae naan aintea ti 2, 051, 820 | 2, 142, 693 2, 169, 183 

Total increased production _ ae Te eer array ene $18, 395,000 | $22, 780, 509 $25, 809, 149 

Expenditures: 
Soil conservation funds... .._- a ee $677, 238 $700, 673 $1, 035, 298 
Cooperator funds - - -| $4,995,924 | $6,739, 829 | $7, 290, 164 

Ratio of soil conservation dollar to ‘cooperator expenditures. Renal 1. 00:7. 38 1. 00:9. 62 1. 00:7. 04 

Ratio of cooperator dollar to soil conservation expenditures.__- 1. 00:.14 1. 00:.10 | 1. 00:.14 

Increased farm production: 
Ratio of soil conservation dollar to increased production__-- 1.00:27.15 | 1.00:32. 51 1. 00:24. 93 
Ratio of cooperator dollar to increased production aces 1. 00:3. 68 1. 00:3. 38 1. 00:3. 54 
Ratio of total cost of soil conservation (soil conservation | 

dollar plus cooperator dollar) to increased production _-- 1. 00:3. 24 1. 00:3. 06 1. 00:3. 10 











Mr. Kirwan. Will you tell the committee how you arrived at the 
figures in the last 2 columns in the table on page 54? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, we do not have 
Mr. Flory who is in charge of the soil and moisture conservation 
program with us. May we ask Mr. Utz to discuss that? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Urz. You are referring to page 54? 





Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Urz. The last two columns. Those figures are arrived at 
through a consideration of the comparison of the amount of money 
that has been spent for soil and moisture conservation by the Federal 
Government on these lands as compared to the increased return from 
increasing the water supplemental on these lands to a higher level, or 
through conservation measures which have been applied to the lands, 
and the returns are compared to the expenditures. 

Mr. Kirwan. How did you gather this information? 

Mr. Urz. In our reports from the field each year, we have estimates 
on the part of the farmers themselves and the staff people out there, - 
as to the growth and yield of crops that show increased amounts of 
forage produced on the land, as a result of the conservation practices. 

Mr. Krrwan. These figures run up to over $25 million. 

Mr. Urz. We think that is a very conservative figure. 

Mr. Greenwoop. I think you should point out that we do not 
develop these figures ourselves. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that he stated that the farmers, other 
people and your people have helped. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. It comes to an immense amount, $25 million. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that is about right? 

Mr. Urz. I have talked to many of our people, both in the field 
and with the Indians, out on the Indian land, which includes both 
the leased land and the Indian-operated land and the information 
I gained from these people is that this is a conservative figure. 

Mr. Krrwan. In other words, they have done a good job? 

Mr. Urz. A very good job. 


LIENS AGAINST INDIAN LANDS FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. $678,776 of the amount requested for irrigation 
systems is reimbursable and constitutes a lien against irrigated lands. 
What is the total lien against irrigated lands up to this time, and will 
it ever be satisfied? 

Mr. GrEENWoop. I do not have the total figures but I will be glad 
to put them in the record. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

Lien against Indian lands for the operation and maintenance of irrigation 
systems as of December 31, 1954, is $11,720,095.62. 

Mr. Krrwan. It is substantial? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, it is substantial. Perhaps we ought to 
give you a little background on this, so that you can understand 
what this really represents. 

This appropriation, the part of it that you mentioned, is used to 
pay the assessments that are levied against Indian acreage for the 
Indian who is unable to pay the assessment. The non-Indian land 
pays the full assessment, the water assessment, but many of the 
Indians are just operating at a subsistence level and are financially 
unable to pay the full assessment. 

Mr. Krrwan. Just barely making a living? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. That is right, and we could not collect the 
assessment from them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Many of them just cannot pay it. 

Mr. GREENWoopD, But it is charged against the land. 

Mr. Krrwan. It would be useless to try to collect it and the 
sensible thing to do is just to not try. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. So it is made an assessment against the land? 

Mr. Greenwoop. And then we come to the Congress periodically 
and report that so many of these Indians cannot pay the assessment 
and propose cancellation as provided by law. 

Mr. Kirwan. But on the non-Indian land, they do pay the 
assessment? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes, and many of the Indians themselves pay 
the assessment either in full or partially ; 

Mr. Krrwan. This fund is provided for those who cannot pay? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, for those who are operating at just a 
subsistence level. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN TRUST PROPERTY 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert in the record page 60 of the justifica- 
tions and a table summarizing your land transactions and workload, 
similar to the one on page 575 of the last year’s hearings. 

Mr. GreENwoop. Yes. We do have some data on that. As of 
June 30, 1954, we had a backlog of 13,104 cases. Included in this 
total are 640 applications for patents in fee, 4,725 requests for sales, 
672 exchanges of various kinds, 139 proposed partitions, 225 removals 
of restrictions, 24 applications for certificates of competency, 1,385 
farm and farm pasture leases, 411 rights of way, and 2,219 cases in- 
volving preparation of information relating to property of estates, and 
803 mineral and oil and gas leases. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will put the same thing as we had last year, in 
table form, in the record? 

Mr. GrEENWOop. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 





OF LAND TRANSACTIONS 


BACKLOG 
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Management of Indian trust property 





| | Page reference 
Adjusted | 








Subactivity appro- De- | Subtotal | “Estima ate,) Increases | 2 nas 

| creases 1956 | si 

| priation | | | | Table Justifi- 

| | , cation 

| 
Land management. -__.-....--- $792, 228 |__......__| $792, 228 |$1,312,824 | $522,596 |....._- fi 
General trustee services. ----- |, SSE Nacconnn 520,477 | 597,815 TIER lan o xiok f 
Ses ee Sarg Pxistac eee aasdacas eee a at en | WOON boc Sec nck 64 
- sal pi 
aa FT SIS 906 Po Se: 1, 312, 705 |1, 987, 639 | | 674, 934 |--- is 


| | } 
ADEQUACY OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Krrwan. The request for 1956, for management of trust 
property is double the amount available for this year. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you continue to request this amount each year? 

Mr. Emmons. I do not believe that even that is adequate, Mr. 
Chairman. I have always felt, ever since I have been Commissioner, 
and I think that you Members of C ongress realize that this is not 
enough for good land management. The land problem is one of the 
most difficult problems that we have. 

I have always thought that we should hit this as hard and fast as 
we could, and that we should try to wipe out this backlog as quickly 
as we can; not just continue. It is something that is going to have to 
to be done, and it is a problem which multiplies. 

I had a very high ambition on this problem, when I first came in, 
hoping that we could wipe it out very quickly. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I asked the question, Mr. Commissioner, 
and that is why I asked if you were going to continue to request this 
same amount, or whether you thought you could wipe it out through 
a better method. 

Mr. Emmons. Well, it is something that I have considered, and | 
think we could get on top of this in 2 years’ time if we did have the 
money for it. Do you not think so, Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. I would like to see you get on top of this and clean 
it up as soon as it can be done. 

Mr. Emmons. We hope that we can and then handle it currently. 

Mr. Kirwan. Perhaps develop some method under which you can 
and then come in and ask for money to clean it up and stay current. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. GreENWwoop. This iacrease requested here will help very 
materially. 

Mr. Krrwan. If you do not clean it up, then come in next year 
with a request to get enough money to wipe it out. It is just like 
failing to improve a road, the longer you leave it, the more expensive 
it becomes. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the table on page 67 of 
the justifications. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 











1955 | 1956 Change 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. --......--.-.------------- $1, 570,135 | $2,009, 159 +$439, 024 
Estimated cost of maintaining utility systems-_-—..........-.-- 471,000 | 602, 700 +131, 700 
Estimated cost of maintaining buildings---------- ee 1, 099, 135 | 1, 406, 459 +307, 324 
Square foot area of buildings maintained -_-_- 7, 568, 140 17, 568, 140 ; 
Average cost per square foot for maintaining buildings-__cents_-| 6. 25 8.00 +1.75 


This table excludes 2,965,000 square-foot area (616 buildings) transferred to “Indian Health Facilities 
Public Health Service,’ in accordance with Public Law 568. 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you explain why the number of square feet of 
building space to be maintained this year and the next is the same? 

Mr. GrREENWoop. The real cut in the number of square feet result 
from the transfer to Public Health Service of space which we will not 
maintain. That will be under the budget of the Public Health 
Service. The reduction of 2,965,000 square feet to be maintained by 
Public Health, as shown on page 67 of the justification has been made 
in the 1955 column as well as in 1956 for comparable purposes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will be taken care of by them? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The Public Health Service, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Public Health Service will take that over and 
you will be relieved of it? 

Mr. GrEENWoop. We will continue to perform the maintenance 
work for a time, in some cases, some of it, but they will pay us, and 
they will ask for the money in their budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. But nevertheless, you will be relieved of that 
responsibility? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Of the primary responsibility, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of tribal funds go into building and utility 
maintenance in addition to appropriated funds? 

Mr. GrEENWoopD. No great amount of money goes into it from 
tribal funds with the exception of the Klamath Indians in Oregon; 
their money has been financing practically all of the administrative 
costs of operation of that agency. 

The same thing is true of the Menominees in Wisconsin. The same 
is true of the Osage Agency in Oklahoma, but by and large, the 
Federal Government has to provide the money for the maintenance 
of the buildings which include the schools, the administration build- 
ings, and the buildings to provide shelter for utilities equipment, such 
as heat and light plants. 


WEED CONTROL——-HALOGETON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert page 69 of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


as 


TaBLe I.—Halogeton control accomplishments 


Item 
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Unit 





Survey: 
(a) Area surveyed ___- 
(6) Area infested ___- 
(c) Area threatened __- 


2. Chemical treatment: 


(a) Acres sprayed__- 
(5) Surface acres- 


3. Hand tool treated___. 


. Seeding: 


(a) Ground preparation.__- 
1. Burning_.- 
2. Roto-beating 


3. Disk-plowing.-_____- cen 


4. Roto-tilling-__- 
5. Other-. : 
(b) Seeded __ 
1. Natural means. 


2. Artificial means. --- 
. Fencing: 


(a) Distance. 
(b) Area 


1952-53 
actual 


555, 400 | 


21,415 
1, 527, 970 


3, 148 | 
3, 148 | 
315 | 


33, 168 
2, 270 
15, 098 
13, 848 
276 

1, 676 
28, 088 
6, 141 
21, 947 


17.5 | 


| 1954 actual | 


571, 170 
37, 800 
1, 510, 920 | 


22, 685 | 
21, 485 
305 


25, 667 | 
3, 500 
6, 635 
12,972 | 
1, 260 | 
1, 300 
22, 622 
4, 648 | 
17, 974 


11 


1955 
estimate 


| 
| 
| 
| 


245, 000 
50, 000 
1, 502, 520 


8,000 | 
6, 000 | 
260 | 


14, 370 
2, 000 
4, 560 


6, 000 | 


1,310 
500 


12, 335 | 


3, 760 


8, 575 | 


9 


1956 
estimate 


610, 000 
75, 000 
1, 498, 020 


10, 000 
8, 000 
310 


14, 500 
3, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
1, 300 

200 

14, 000 
4, 500 
9, 500 

9 








.0 2 
3, 680 5, 420 160 160 





Mr. Kirwan. Will you explain how you will do more work with 
practically the same amount of money that you had this year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. In the Halogeton control program we will not be 
able to accomplish quite the amount of work next year as we have in 
the past year, that is, fiscal year 1954, because we are going to have 
$200,000 less. But we hope to improve the methods that we employ. 

I am sorry, but the 1956 column in the table on page 69 is in error. 
Through an oversight this column does not reflect the work to be done 
with the amount in the budget. We will correct the statement Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the knowledge that you gain, and improved 
methods will be better? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you hope through these experiments to benefit 
from what you have learned during the past years? 

Mr. GrEENWwoop. Yes. 

A substantial part of the money that we have spent has been for 
surveys to determine the areas that are infested with this Halogeton 
weed. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. GrEENWoop. We have pretty well determined these areas and 
it is a matter now of seeding and chemically treating them in the 
succeeding years. 


EROSION OF LAND 


Mr. Macnuson. Mr. Emmons, I notice in the justification, that 
we are losing about 80 acres of land per day to erosion. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. This is an alarming rate, and I am sure we can- 
not afford it. As a result you are asking for an increase in your 
appropriation of $1 million to meet that situation, which I certainly 
approve of, because I think it is very serious. 

Are you equipped to use a greater amount of money if you were 
granted a greater amount? Could you stop this erosion faster? 





Mr. Emmons. Mr. Magnuson, may I ask Mr. Utz to comment on 
that? 

Mr. Maenuson. Certainly. 

Mr. Urz. Yes; I think we could, given a little larger amount. If 
we were given $10 million more for this coming year, we could not use 
it all, because we could not get enough trained personnel to go out and 
do the planning job with the Indian farmers and the lessees on the 
Indian lands. 

Given the $1 million this year, we can secure that additional per- 
sonnel and carry on an orderly increase in the rate of work. 

We could, over a period of several years, use a substantially larger 
amount of money to carry on this program. 

As you well know, I think, technicians in many lines of work are 
rather difficult to get and to get trained within a short period of time. 
| believe that the $1 million which is in the appropriation request for 
this year is a satisfactory amount as an increase. If we can continue 
these increases over the next 2 years, I think we could train a staff that 
would clean up the serious erosion problems on the Indian lands within 
a comparatively few years. 

We have a program now that will result in cleaning it up in 20 years, 
at the rate of expenditure at which we are going at the present time; 
that is, the 1956 rate. 

If we had more money, given to us gradually, we could clean it up 
in a much shorter time. With periodic increases we would be able to 
recruit and train a staff and get the Indian people to go along in 
applying the program. 

The Indian people have gone along exceptionally well, and they 
have been putting a great deal of their own resources into the program. 
| think you will note in the justification that the money which they 
have been putting in, in comparison to the Federal expenditure, has 
been many times greater. 

Mr. Maanuson. If we are losing soil at the rate of 80 acres a day, 
in 20 years we are going to be in serious trouble, unless, of course, 
the acreage being lost is reduced, as you improve this program. 

Mr. Utz. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenuson. Still we must be facmmg a very tremendous 
overall loss in that 20-year period. 

Mr. Utz. It would be decreased each year as we get more of the 
Indian lands under a good conservation program. I think the loss 
outside the Indian lands is possibly even greater than in the Indian 
lands, proportionately, because we are getting a soil-conservation 
program established on Indian lands a little bit faster right now than 
we are on the non-Indian lands. But we could still go at a consider- 
ably faster rate if we had opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Maaenuson. Soil and moisture conservation is less expensive 
than the reclaiming of raw land, as it is done out in my State of 
Washington; is it not? 

Mr. Urz. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Maenuson. A great deal less? 

Mr. Urz. It is much less expensive. 

It does take most of the money; in fact, practically all of the money 
that is appropriated through the Federal appropriation for technical 
services in helping the Indians lay out a program for their farm, and 
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only a small amount of it is used in helping them to install these prac- 
tices on their farms. The program is similar to that which is provided 
through the Department of Agriculture program in the soil-conserva- 
tion districts. 

In fact, a considerable portion of the Indian land is now included 
in soil conservation districts. Other Indian lands have organized 
Indian soil conservation districts or associations, as we call them, 
and they are putting up a considerable amount of money. They 
participate in the Department of Agriculture PMA programs and 
the conservation-practice programs in much the same way as is done 
on the non-Indian lands at the present time. 

We feel that we are making real progress in this program. 

As you know, we let the lands go to pot for a long time, not only 
the Indian lands but others, and we feel that we are making real 
progress, but it is going to take some time to do the job. 

Mr. Maanuson. I want to express my agreement on the importance 
of the soil-conservation program, and also to recognize the seriousness 
of the problem. I think you have taken what appears to be a reason- 
able program to combat the thing. 


NUMBER OF ACRES OF INDIAN LAND 


Mr. Jensen. How many acres of Indian land do we now have 
altogether? 

Mr. Emmons. Approximately 56 million acres; tribal-owned lands 
as well as the individual allotted lands. 

Mr. Jensen. Fifty-six million acres? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am happy to see that you have asked for $1 million 
more for soil and moisture conservation for the Indian lands for the 
fiscal year 1956 than we appropriated for the fiscal year 1955. I do 
not have to say to you that I have been for this program for many, 
many years, and yet what we are appropriating and what you are 
requesting here is only about 5 or 6 cents per acre for soil and moisture 
conservation. The $1 million, plus the existing appropriation, for 
the fiscal year 1956 will amount to less than 6 cents per acre. 

Now, you say that over a period of 20 years you will have the soil 
and moisture program in good shape, so that you can keep ahead a 
little bit of the erosion by proper soil-conservation practices. You 
know that an awful lot of erosion is going to take place in 20 years, 
and it is going to cost a lot of money, a lot more, and it is going to be 
of very little benefit to the Indians to let this thing go on for 20 years. 
I am still going to say, and I am still going to hope that, even though 
this may be going faster on the Indian lands, that you can go along 
faster with the $3,661,000 plus. I would much rather see a program 
that was based on 10 years than 20 years, because certainly we cannot 
justify letting any of this topsoil be lost because of erosion, at the rate 
it is being lost today, and has been going for many years. 


SEEDING PROGRAM 


How is the seeding program coming along? I think the committee 
recommended an appropriation last year of some $100,000 for the 
Indian Service for airplane and conventional seeding methods on 
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Indian lands. What is being done? You gave us an estimate for 
the Indian lands, but what is being done? 

Mr. Urz. We did use the amount of money for both airplane seeding 
and for ground seeding last year. We were particularly fortunate 
last year 

Mr. JENSEN. What do you mean, from July 1? 

Mr. Urz. Yes, sir. The money that was appropriated this last year 
was used on this seeding program last fall. 

Mr. JensEN. Where? 

Mr. Urz. In the Utah-Arizona areas primarily; and we hit some 
very good moisture conditions following the seeding, both from air- 
plane and with the ground seeding. We got what we think are very 
satisfactory stands in those areas. I think it was a very good in- 
vestment. 

Mr. JeENsEN. How many acres were seeded? 

Mr. Urz. I would have to look up that figure again. 

Mr. JENSEN. Put it in the record if you will? 

Mr. Urz. Yes, we will. 

Mr. JeNsEN. The amount of acres that was seeded by airplane 
method and by conventional method. 

Mr. Urz. Yes; we will provide that information. 

(The information requested follows:) 

With the $100,000 in the 1955 appropriation the Bureau has seeded by airplane 
30,575 acres on Indian reservations in Arizona and Idaho. This work is complete. 
(round seeding has not been completed and the number of acres will not be 
known until about August 1 of this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course it is too early yet to know just how much of 
it is going to sprout. 

Are you asking for any money here for the continuation of that 
program? 

Mr. Urz. We are not asking for any special funds to be earmarked 
for that purpose. We expect to carry on the program out of the 
regular soil and moisture program funds. 

Mr. JENSEN. It will be within this additional $1 million? 

Mr. Urz. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can I depend upon you for that? 

Mr. Urz. You certainly can. 

Mr. JensEN. I do not know why I have to continue fighting to 
get grasses grown on the Great Plains and on the mountainsides when 
nobody out in that country seems to be interested. I have traveled 
through those countries and I have seen that terrific waste of soil, and 
[ know that there is just one way to stop it and that is get more 
vegetation on it. That is the only way you can get it done. 

[ asked folks in Denmark how their great hills, their big mountains, 
stay green, and they said, ‘‘We sow by hand.”” We are not going to do 
that. We have to do it in some other way, probably that is faster, but 
anyway, I know it has to be done. We have got to have more vegeta- 
tion growing on these Great Plains in order to stop the Dust Bowl, to 
stop the silting, the washing off of the soil into our great reservoirs and 
in order to conserve our soil. The soil on the public domain is just as 
valuable to posterity and for us folks on this earth today, as is the soil 
on private lands. 

i you will use a reasonable amount of these funds to do this 
seeding. 





AVAILABILITY OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Now, you talk about being unable to get trained men for soil con- 
servation purposes. You know that most every university in the 
country now has courses, in the land-grant colleges, and even in the 
other colleges. We have a great many men who are making studies 
of soil conservation. They have it in their blood. Their fathers 
talked about it and they are going to college to learn about it. | 
know in the State of Lowa, at Ames, Iowa, we have them by the hun- 
dreds who are majoring in that work. I think you can get wonderful 
help to do this job, to get on top of this soil-wasting program. 

Mr. Krrwan. When I inserted page 69, and asked you to tell us 
how you can do much more work next year with the same amount of 
money you had this year, you said you would not have the same 
amount of money. 

Mr. GreEenwoop. We will have the same amount of money as is 
available for this fiscal year but $200,000 less than was available in 
the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Krrwan. The same for next year? 

Mr. Greenwoop. For last year that is, fiscal year 1954, we had 
$300,000 instead of $100,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. The next year you will have the same amount of 
money. 

Mr. Greenwoop. We will have $100,000, the same amount as we 
have for this year, 1955. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663, except for allocation to Bureau 
of Public Roads) 


| z | | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


Appropriation or estimate --| $15,869,000 | $7, 807, 000 $7, 847, 356 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | 

Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465 Ree bawens satin are 31, 435 35 | : 
| 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 15, 869, 000 7, 775, 565 | 
Unobligated balance brought forward____......-..---- oon 13, 811,349 | 14, 774, 984 | 
Recovery of prior year obligations.......................-...-.| 8, 825 | | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_---------- 93,114 | 100, 000° | 


‘ , | sa 
Total available for obligation Seana MMe 782, 288 | | 29, 650, 549 | 12, 497, 
Unobligated balance carried forward _- J _-------] —14, 774, 984 4, 600, 000 : 


Obligations incurred ___.____- | 15,007, 304 | 18, 050, 549 | 12, 497, 356 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“‘Construction of Indian health facilities, Public Health| 
Service”. —56, 500 | —1, 687, 567 
“Salaries and ex penses, “Office of the Secretz ary of the In- 
gg abil an a5 a } 


aE I os inc od cn babernncaxtanewenemeeh ee | 14, 928, 161 | 16, 362, 982 12, 497, 356 
| 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)). 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


Description 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Buildings and utilities_ 
2. Roads and trails__-_--- 
ST III, 6snk koe dc edcacknnnses 
4, Land acquisition 


8, 884 

, 794 

5, 060 

, 309 

Total obligations from appropriated funds 5, 047 
Keimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

5. Replacement of personal property sold 


Total obligations 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
‘otal number of permanent positions 572 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 
\verage num ber of allemployees_ - 
Number of employees at the end of year--- 


1,117 


\ verage sala.ies and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _- ate | $3, 988 
Average grade __ | -5.2 
Ungraded positions: Average salary --- - - $3, 596 
\ppropriated funds: 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions- 
Positions other than permanent -_- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 
Payment above basic rates-_-- 


$1, 985, 604 
2, 697, 561 
7, 637 


4, 724, 077 
196, 155 
138, 240 


Total personal services-- 
Travel. oe 
Transportation of things_---- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services_. 
Printing and reproduction_ 
Other contractusr 1 services 
Supplies and materials-- 
Equipment — 
Lends and structures_ 
Taxes and assessments- 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
O8 
09 
10 
15 


41, 569 
7, 837 
1, 191, 644 


Subtotal. - es 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 50, 678 


Total obligations from appropriated funds_ __- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment--_--- Wits bccn 


14, 727,512 


Total obligations__.-- 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Total number of permanent positions_ --- 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year-- 


\verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_ .. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_.-- 


GS-9.0 
$4, 097 

Personal services: Permanent positions - - --- 

Travel__- ase ST raaand Sree hi 

Transportation of things- ------ 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services._- 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials_._-------- 

Taxes and assessments._-_------ 


Total obligations....._.------ 


93, 114 
14, 928, 161 


ole | 


684 | 


1, 361 | 


37, 567 | 


2, 633, 410 | 
1, 364,171 | 
4, 322, 279 | 

28, 127 | 


14, 685, 076 | 


14, 634, 398 


93, 114 | 


1955 estimate 


$10, 430, 680 
1, 152, 931 

4, 543, 540 
135, 831 

16, 262, 982 


100, 000 


16, 362, 982 


1955 estimate 


310 
216 
423 
597 


$4,077 


ic £.e 
GS-5.5 | 


$3, 630 


$1, 065, 485 | 


850, 370 


4, 100 | 
34, 364 | 


1, 954, 319 
129, 900 


83, 175 | 
19, 650 | 


54, 600 

6, 925 

1, 624, 136 
877, 258 

1, 333, 943 
9, 274, 764 
7,114 


15, 365, 784 


20, 833 | 


15, 344, 951 


100, 000 | 
15, 444, 951 | 


$15, 485 |- 


$60, 646 


1956 estimate 


$9, 741, 380 


2, 705, 976 


12, 447, 356 
50, 000 
12, 497, 356 


1956 estimate 


$4,118 
GS-5.4 
$3, 712 


$1, 382, 682 
1, 020, 350 
5,317 

34, 364 


2, 442, 713 
116, 000 
60, 150 

19, 250 

48, 000 

5, 900 

, 244, 534 
615, 070 
202, 000 
7,711, 956 
1,615 

12, 467, 188 
19, 832 

12, 447, 356 
50, 000 

12, 497, 356 


60, 646 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| | 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions__- 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions__________- 
Average number of all employees. __._...._---- : 
Number of employees at end of year___-._.---_--- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary oak $5, 060 | $3, ~ 
SE ae coco oo een nns-c5- ae wie GS-9.0 _GS- 5.5 


Personal services: 

Permanent positions-- : ‘ $3, 051 | $39, 000 |__- 

Positions other than perm: anent- neh hawe oe oe Kies 29, 000 

Total personal services_____-___--- saihatniediartadtnate 3, 051 68, 000 

Travel__-- : Mckee seas: 620 8, 000 
Transportation of things... __- 100 
Communication services. - . ; = inka 200 
Rents and utility services___- ’ : a 80 1, 200 
Printing and reproduction - _- ; 600 |. 
Other contractual services_-______- ai 2 : 20, 000 
Supplies and materials___- ‘ : sane 1, 200 
Lands and structures_ -_-_--- ‘ 2,277 595, 535 


Total obligations 28, 565 694, 835 








ALLOCATION TO GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees. - - 
Number of employees at end of year___-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ___- 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions...............-- 
Positions other than permanent_-_- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_ 
Payment above basic rates__. 





Total personal services.............-.--- Nie as) 27, 786 101, 700 | 
Travel Bo bee ae eS 3, O78 22, 500 
Transportation of things r ; 3: 400 
Communication services. ........._-- a ¢ 3, 300 | 
Rents and utility services...........___- Nowe a 1, 293 | 4, 700 
Printing and reproduction ania =n 271 900 
Other contractual services. -_........--- Scancee ee 1, 968 | 7, 250 | 
Supplies and materials__.........._..- ses - 4, 308 | 16, 500 |_- 
Equipment__- ed aoa ; 1, 280 4, 700 | 
Taxes and assessments.......--------------------------- 160 | 600 | 

Subtotal_......._- eiekacd 44, 184 | 162, ! 5 550 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistance_......___- 4 





IN vidios deptariicblacicgsielnshieticcmim dines 44, 180 162, 550 | 





9) 


oo 


6 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


shane ubject classification 


SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions_-_-_-.__.-.__- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services: 


Ee ee ee F 


Positions other than permanent- SRE Ee. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__-_-_____--- 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel_. 7 
Tr: ansportation of things wean dance bnnel dain ceaua inate 
Communication services - 
Rents and utility services..______- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and material 
Equipment 
Eee Gs SUPOUITOR, 6 oan ki AL 
Th ee Url DORON ig cia ps oe ccsasenseesesenadns 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
OS 
09 
10 
15 


Subtotal___- 
Deduct charges for quarters ‘and subsistence 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. -___- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment 


= 





OS I i oi in oo cctanna od ED edie 


1954 actual 


$2, 028, 066 
2, 701, 306 
7, 731 | 
33, 296 
4, 770, 399 | 
204. 479 
138, 422 | 
38, 528 
42, 946 | 
8, 188 | 
1, 206, 468 | 
2, 637, 947 | 
1, 365, 451 | 
4, 444, 556 
28, 345 | 
14, 885, 729 | 
50, 682 


1955 estimate | 


$1, 191, 985 
893, 270 

4, 400 

34, 364 


2, 124, 019 | 
160, 400 
83, 675 
23, 150 
60, 500 
8, 425 
1, 712, 032 
894, 958 | 
1, 338, 643 
9, 870, 299 
Vs 714 | 


16, 283, 815 | 


20, 833 


1956 estimate 


$1, 382, 682 
1, 020, 350 
5, 317 

34, 364 

2, 442, 713 
116, 000 
60, 150 

19, 250 

48, 000 

5, 900 

1, 244, 534 
615, 070 
202, 000 

7, 711, 956 
1, 615 

12, 467, 188 
19, 832 





14, 835, 047 | 
93, 114 | 


14, 928, 161 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


16, 262, 982 | 
| 


100, 000 | 


16, 362, 982 


12, 447, 356 
50, 000 


12. 497, 356 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663, except for allocation to Bureau 


of Public Roads) 


Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
ROMMRNIIE D-or den hos cclidinnddaccdckesdsccedoddesen ; 
Obligated balance carried forward 


"Fete GOINGS hike ads adeeb rn ess 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


1954 actual 


$7, 656, 330 
15, 007, 304 


22, 663, 634 


—8, 825 
—93, 114 


— 5, 474, 216 


} 17, 087, 479 { 


17, 087, 479 


1955 estimate 


$5, 474, 216 
18, 050, 549 


23, 524, 765 


—100, 000 | 
—6, 941, 121 


—8, 373, 765 


15, 051, 000 


1956 estimate 


$8, 373, 765 
12, 497, 356 


20, 871, 121 


13, 880, 000 





3, 051, 000 
12, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 
10, 880, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The construction appropriation for 1955 is $7,807,000; 
for 1956 it is $7,847,356, an increase of $40,365. 
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BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 


Insert page 74 of the justifications into the record. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Buildings and utilities 


Projects Estimate, 1956 
i. States (exclusive of Navaho-Hopi) $1, 051, 380 


_ 


Haskell, Kans.: (a) Haskell Institute rehabilitation 450, 000 
Klamath, Oreg.: (b) Chiloquin, school (publie law) ___-___-_- 206, 880 
Nevada: (c) Indian colonies, sanitary projects___________-- 94, 500 
Major repairs and improvements____- -- 


2. Navaho-Hopi-_-_- 


(a) Permanent dormitory facilities for Public Law 663 

schools__ : é 52-5, BL supa oy 99 OCR: 606 
(b) Lukachukai, Ariz., school, additional facilities__- : 500, 000 
(ec) Oraibi, Ariz. (Hopi), water and sewer improvements_ __- 47, 000 
(d) Window Rock Ariz., sewer improvements______-_-_--- 53, 000 
(e) Major repairs and improvements _ hae eda y 750, 000 
(f) Quarters, various_._ _ - 3 es gia ee Emin 240, 000 


Total estimate 


CHILOQUIN SCHOOL 


Mr. Kirwan. Why can’t construction of the school at Chiloquin 
wait until the school district becomes eligible for aid under Public 
Law 815? 

Mr. Greenwoop. This $206,880 that we have an estimate for was 
authorized by special act passed by the last Congress for assisting in 
the construction of that school. This represents the part that will be 
borne by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on account of the Indian 
children going into that school from tax-exempt Indian land. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many children now living on tax-exempt land 
attend this school and what percent of the total is this? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I will have to insert that information in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows:) 

There are 124 Indian children now enrolled in this school. This number 
represents about 50 percent of the total enrollment. 

Mr. Krrwan. Have you a commitment on the 40 percent of cost 
to be put up by the district and on the requirement that the facility 
will be available to Indians on the same basis as whites? 

Mr. GreEenNwoop. We have no firm contract with them but before 
any part of the Federal appropriation is spent we will make certain 
that the district’s share is available. 

Mr. Kirwan. The only sanitation improvements for Indian colonies 
scheduled are for colonies in Nevada. How about other locations? 

Mr. GreENwoop. The same need exists at many other places and 
a survey is under way at the present time to develop the information 
necessary on which to base estimates for future appropriations. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why can’t small communities like those involved in 
this program be moved to other locations or integrated entirely? 

Mr. GrREENWoop. Well, we can’t physically move people who don’t 
want tomove. Weare encouraging those people living in substandard 
circumstances to relocate elsewhere where employment opportunities 
exist and where their chances of living at a better standard are better 
than they are now. 
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The people in these Nevada colonies are living on land that the 
Government bought many years ago for Indian occupancy. They 
have not had the financial resources to provide the necessary sanitary 
facilities for their colonies. 


REPROGRAMING OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. You are reprograming an unobligated balance of 

$998,000 which you expect to have left over this year. How much of 
this balance comes from low bids and how much from changes in the 
program approved for this year? 

Mr. GrEENWoop. The bulk of it, Mr. Chairman, would come from 
the fact that we have been able to build these facilities at a lower cost 
than we originally estimated. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you eliminate any of the projects in the proposed 
program? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, there have been some changes in the pro- 
gram itself. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you put them in the record at this point? 

Mr. GrEENWoop. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Statement showing balances of construction funds available for reprograming 


Anchorage Hospital___- j $118, 534 
Bethel Hospital facilities - rel 269, 766 
Kaltag, school and quarters_. ‘ ; 5, 300 
Kotzebue, employees’ quarters _ _ - :; 4, 000 
Tannacross, school and quarters__ 2, 000 
ee school and quarters - - ; 2 2ee 3, 300 

. Michael School---_- -- aon , 800 
C nalakleet, school and qu: urters____ 500 
Selawik, school and quarters 3, 800 
Kaibeto Day School = 40, 154 
Thoreau Day School ‘ 4, 467 
Gallup Navaho Center _ - ; : 20, 420 
Pine Springs Day School 12, 000 
Nazlini Day School 48, 996 
Mariano Lake Day School_-_- 19, 797 
Sanostee Day School__ 35, 944 
Ramah School- - - - - 236, 684 
Hopi Agency heating distribution system 41, 538 
Five Civilized Tribes-Jones Academy 75, 000 
Pima Agency, water supply -- 20, 000 


Total__- ; 1 998, 000 


1 Includes $20,000 reprogramed for survey and design work on the Fort Hall (Michaud unit) and $10,000 
on the Klamath (Modoc unit) under the irrigation activity. 


Mr. Kirwan. Specifically what changes are being made on this 
year’s program and why? 
Mr. GrEENwoop. No changes are proposed in this year’s program, 


DORMITORY, DINING ROOM, AND KITCHEN FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting $2,500,000 for permanent dor- 
mitory facilities in connection with the new school facilities in bor- 
dering towns for the Navaho. How are you housing such children 
now, and explain the need for more dormitories? 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. At the present time in several of the locations 
we are renting temporary facilities that are inadequate and sub- 
standard. When we were before the committee last year in connec- 
tion with the expansion of educational funds for the Navaho we indi- 
cated we were making these temporary arrangements anticipating 
the need for permanent facilities at a later date. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting $330,000 for additional school 
facilities at Seba Delkai, Ariz. Since this is only 40 miles from 
Winslow can’t the pupils for this school be put in your bordering 
town schools and dormitories? 

Mr. GreEenwoop. No, sir. That school is now in operation and 
while it is only 40 miles from Winslow the roads are very inadequate 
into the nearby communities. The children come from a very wide 
area. 

Mr. Kirwan. In connection with your dormitory facilities program 
for the Navaho as explained on page 89 of the justifications, you are 
building separate dining and kitchen facilities. At other locations 
you are doing the same thing. Would it not be cheaper to put these 
facilities in the dormitory structures instead of building separate 
buildings? 

Mr. GreENwoop. Actually they are in the same building. They 
are not separate buildings but physically connected with dormitory 
buildings. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t think the justifications show that. 

Mr. GreENwoop. Well, we have broken down our estimates by 
structures, that is true. We have simply set out the amount of costs 
for each type of those facilities. They are physically located in that 
building or plant area. 

Mr. Kirwan. Same building but estimated separately? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. How do you arrive at the estimates for Navaho 
apartment constructions shown on page 95 of the justifications? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is based on construction experience we 
have had in constructing that type of facility. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. You had an unobligated balance of $14,774,984 in 
your construction program on June 30, 1954. How much of this was 
road construction money? And how much was buildings and utilities 
money? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Roads $1,152,931 and buildings and _ utilities 
$11,753,247. 


KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM FACILITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Going back to the buildings, Mr. Greenwood, ac- 


cording to the record here it states they are separate buildings. This F 


was stated to the committee staff by Mr. Poynton. 
Mr. Greenwoop. The kitchen and dining room will not be in the 
dormitory itself. They will be adjacent to the dormitory. 
Mr. Kirwan. The construction costs that way will be more, will 
they not? 


Mr. Greenwoop. We don’t expect them to be, sir. We are trying 
to conduct this construction program in the most economical way 


possible. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I hope it works out the way you are trying. This 
is shown on page 91, one dining and kitchen building 55,000 cubic 
feet, at $1.05, $57,750. 

Mr. GreENwoop. Mr. Chairman, it is true that the dining room and 
kitchen will not be in the dormitory building. I was talking about the 
physical plant being together. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dining room and kitchen facility will be outside the 
dormitory space? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, sir. If we provided for the dining room and 
kitchen inside the dormitory space there will not be very much differ- 
ence in cost, and it would increase the problem of administration of 
the dormitory itself. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they would be in separate buildings? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir; physically in the same area. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the question we are trying to get. They are 
in the same area but different buildings? 

Mr. GrEENWooD. Yes, although they may be physically attached 
to one another, but they will be separate facilities. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF BUILDING AND UTILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. What has been your unobligated balance in funds 
programed for building and utilities construction at the end of each of 
the last 5 fiscal years? Please insert this into the record. 

Mr. GreeNnwoop. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows:) 


Unobligated balance of building and utilities construction fund for the years 1950-54 


$4, 481, 366 
11, 158, 436 
14, 002, 641 
10, 591, 914 
11, 753, 247 


IRRIGATION 


Mr. Kirwan. How many additional acres of land will you bring 
under irrigation with the $2,705,976 requested for irrigation systems? 

Mr. GrREENWoop. We will have to supply that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. . I have not totaled the acreage. My guess would be 
somewhere around 2,500 to 3,000 additional acres. 

(The information supplied is as follows:) 


IRRIGATION CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATE FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The irrigation construction budget estimate for the fiscal vear 1956 provides 
funds for the complete development of 8,690 acres of irrigable land; the partial 
development of some 3,200 acres; the development of a full water supply for 
approximately 6,200 acres now inadequately supplied, and the improvement of 
portions of various systems in need of rehabilitation. 


Mr. Krrwan. What will you distribute to each family? 

Mr. GreEenwoop. It will depend on the character of the land. 
It will run about 80 acres per family on the average. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any more sites on the Indian reservations 
where they can trap or get more water? 
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Mr. GrEENWoop. We are exploring all possibilities in order to 
make use of all available water. We have in this estimate money 
for surveys and investigations. 

Mr. Krrwan. I wish they would do a good job of surveying because 
it is too cruel to try to have the Indian produce food on the land out 
there without water. If there is water anywhere on their land I hope 
in your appropriation you will provide for it so it will help their acreage. 

Mr. Emmons. The Navaho Dam project estimated it might bring 
one-hundred-some-odd thousand acres in there. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope it does. 


SUMMARY OF PROJECTS 


Insert the project summary on pages 103 and 104 into the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of projects 


1. Annual contract payments-_ —-—__-.- : ehh wa $16, 000 
Fort Belknap_-_ $6, 250 
Tongue River ; : aie 9, 750 

2. Construction _ — ae 
Arizona: 

Colorado River. oS 890, 500 

Papago (Chui Chiu) ___— __ i 220, 000 

Papago (San Xavier)___-_-_-_- ms _ 65, 000 

Salt River- . er 45, 000 

San Carlos project - - - “f ' 112, 500 
Colorado: 

Southern Ute (Pine River) _- 20, 000 

Ute Mountain 3 — 50, 000 
Montana: 

Blackfeet _ — - em 45, 000 

Flathead _.- 135, 000 

Fort Belknap_- Peielte is 5 15, 000 
Nevada: Duck Valley-____----- 3 __. 40, 000 
New Mexico: 

Miscellaneous Pueblos Bere ; 55, 000 

Navaho (Hogback) __- : 556, 000 
Washington: Colville .__ : 66, 000 
Wyoming: Wind River_..._..._-_--- sort <iears) | ee ee 

3. Migoellaneagus. GRAAl DTORCtB ign Ss Sw ecw nw den nee 41, 200 

4. Engineering, plans, and surveys__-_--- ol ban Mecha 138, 300 

5. Payment to Klamath Tribe___ eae RT - 140, 476 


Total estimate... so... ~ ee ee lid Bl det 1s 2, 705, 976 


Mr. Krrwan. Would it be feasible to handle construction of irriga- 
tion projects on Indian lands through the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Larson. That wouldn’t be desirable in some respects. 

Mr. Krrwan. They have had experience in it, have they not? 

Mr. Larson. Both agencies have well qualified engineers. There 
is one difference I would say in this respect: In some degree the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs use Indian employees where they can and 
contract for the rest. I believe they are exploring the possibility in 
one case. There have been discussions in years past about having 
reclamation do some of that work but it never took place. 


2, 370, 000 


USE OF INDIAN LABOR 


Mr. Kirwan. When they are building dams and reservoirs and 
roads do you hire only the Indians? 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. We give the Indians preference. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is what I mean. You probably give them 
preference over anybody else soliciting that work? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Unless it is some man who is an engineer, architect 
or something like that? 

Mr. GrEENWOop. That is right unless there are Indians who are 
qualified in those fields. 

Mr. Krrwan. But where the work can be done by an Indian he 
should get the job, and nobody should come in and go on the reserva- 
tion and take those jobs. 

To what extent are the Indians consulted and allowed to express 
their desires pro and con before you start building irrigation facilities? 

Mr. Greenwoop. They are consulted with respect to the new 
projects. We have no money in this budget for beginning construc- 
tion on any new projects, but wherever we do contemplate, and the 
Navaho Mr. Emmons mentioned is a good illustration of that, the 
initiation of a new project, the Indians very definitely are brought in 
on the plan. 

ROAD MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 127 through 130 and page 133 into the 
record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Analysis by activities 





| 
Page reference 
Adjusted | ali ieee Sisuneincmienaaiceae 
Activities | appropri- | Decreases — ’ 
ation - im, Justifi- 
lable 
| cation 





1. Road maintenance -- ss visit Weasels $2, 043, 328 $2, 043, 328 $2, 270, 000 , 130 


2. Road construction - - ----- d a 6, 797, 000 6, 797, 000 | . 730, 000 133 


Celie 5 Su ses ¢. | 8,840,328 | 8, 840, 328 7, 000, 000 


1. Road maintenance 


Tle Indian Bureau rcad system includes 18,809 miles of roads located on 179 
reservations in 24 of the States. The appropriations fer this purpose in the past 
have developed a pattern of applying limited funds where they will do the most 
good. This has resulted in 1,026 miles of trail-type road receiving no mainte- 
nance; 9,625 miles of the light-traffic road receiving only occasional maintenance; 
and 8,158 miles of the heaviec traffic road receiving regular maintenance. The 
Indian Bureau road-maintenance costs tend to run below the amounts spent by 
neighbering counties, and the conditicn of the Indian Bureau roads is generally 
not as good as the cendition of adjacent county roads. 

In an effort to protect the investment of the Government in this road system 
and to raise the standard of Indian-road maintenance to more nearly approach 
the county standard, this estimate has been restored to the base amount of 
$2,270,000. This base was established prior to the Kcrean war and is related to 
the price level of that time. The allccation te road maintenance from the fund 
‘Resources, Bureau of Indian Affairs’’ fer the 1955 fiseal year was $2,043,328. 

Road maintenance work is classified as follews: 

(a) Regular general maintenance, 8,158 miles of heavy-traffic roads__ $1, 436, 000 
(b) Cecasional general maintenance, 9,625 miles of light-traffic roads 413, 500 
(c) Heavy maintenance (i. e., major restoration) - ____ 264, 000 
(d) Special maintenance (major repair weather damage) __- 152, 000 
(e) Airstrip general maintenance Meus Ju 3. 4, 500 


Total ; ae * 2, 270, 000 
58276—55——18 
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(a) Regular maintenance, $1,436,000.—Ineludes blading, ditch cleaning, remov- 
ing rock, slides, trees, weeds, and snow, and maintaining bridges and culverts. 

(b) Occasional maintenance, $413,500.—This includes work required to keep 
light traffie going, such as removing slides, filling washouts, removing trees, and 
occasional shaping. 

(c) Heavy maintenance, $264,000.—Includes reshaping rcadbed, regraveling, and 
major repairs to bridges and culverts. 

(d) Special maintenance, $152,000.—This covers the repair of major damage 
caused by storms, fires, ete. 

(e) Airstrip maintenance, $4,500.—This consists cf smoothing, weed cutting, 
snow removal, and fence repairs on airstrips in isclated areas. These are used 
mostly fcr emergency medical transpcrtation. 

An area budget classification breakdown follows: 


2. Road construction 

The road construction activity falls into the following classifications: 
(a) Grading and draining, 472.1 miles $4, 379, 800 
(b) Surfacing 478.6 miles- - _- 2, 526, 300 
(c) Bridge construction, 1,475 running feet ee toon 297, 850 
(d) Surveys and plans, 724; miles. L001. JORIS 491, 050 
(e) Airstrips, 2 ; 35, 000 


.. 7,730, 000 


(a) Grading and ain $4,379,800.—This feature covers clearing right-of- 
way, installing drainage structures, and constructing a roadked by exca‘ ating 
high ground and filling low ground. This results in a well-drained earth embank- 
ment with easy grades and flat curves, built so that the wind will sweep off the 
snow and so that it will not be softened by ground water. The stabilized hed 
will provide a firm foundation for the surface course. The estimate covers 472.1 
miles of grading and draining. 

(b) Surfacing, $2,526,300.— The estimate covers the surfacing of 478.6 miles of 
road. Most of this will te base course and surface course of local materials such 
as gravel. About 80 miles of the heavier traffic road will have the gravel surface 
mixed with bituminous material. 

(c) Bridae construction, $297,850.—This covers the construction of 1,475 feet of 
bridges. Most of this will replace wornout spans now in a dangerous condition. 

(d) Surveys and plans, $491,050.—This covers the cost of making surveys and 
preparing plans and specifications for the construction of roads and bridges. The 
estimate covers survevs and plans for 724.1 miles of roads. 

(e) Airstrips, $35,000.—This estimate covers the construction of two airstrips. 
They are required principally for emergency medical aid in isolated areas. 


Mr. Krrwan. Please explain this program as to authorization and 
method of financing. 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is the road-construction program you refer 
to, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. You are getting a decrease of $1,840,000. 

Mr. Greenwoop. The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 author- 
ized the obligation and expenditure of $10 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957 for maintenance and construction of Indian 
Service roads. That has been treated by the Bureau of the Budget 
as a contract obligation. In other words, we can incur obligations 
to the extent of $10 million and the financing will be provided as we 
need the cash. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are living up to that $10 million? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope you do because you are sadly in need of 
roads. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Under the basic act your plans are subject to ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Public Roads. Do they also check your cost 
estimates? 
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Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, they check the type of road and plans and 
surveys. 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Krrwan. Insert into the record a table of obligations by 
months from July 1 to date. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Statement showing obligations for the activity roads and trails under the construction 
appropriation from July 1953 through December 1954 


Obligations, fiscal year 1954: 
Pah abe Dee aad : : cna cies $274, 595. 16 

August_.--_.-- 5 insed no ees 174, 829. 03 
September-- --- -- ee as 518, 885. 86 
October- __-_-_-_.- ae Sains J sae 308, 190. 68 
November-_.---- _ iat ning ab <eoe ae eae 667, 696. 77 
December freee aes ; 7 208, 142. 10 
January = aac 191, 662. 04 
February .. ~~ -- ake eee esa ‘ 221, 198. 27 
209, 624. 30 

327, 846. 61 

347, 910. 46 

333. 79 


TOtah.. .. 8, 915. 07 


Obligations, July through December fiscal year 1955: 
CU ain sinn aswnman ein meng ae wie =. 728. 78 
II is gins Age ean 586, 649. 52 
September_- _- ca 507, 852. 96 
J a B 7 stant ea i alens 367, 694. 60 
November. - - - - : s aie s ; 529, 797. 89 
December - - __- ; accel cca ; 303, 527. 61 


251. 36 


Statement showing obligations for the activity repair and maintenance of roads and 
trails under the resources management appropriation from July 1953 through 
December 1954 


Obligations, fiseal year 1954: 
July EE snd abet oes ep a ea once $131, 045. 
DOG xn ; = 171, 731. 28 
September sete : a» 360; 201.3: 
ia nrg sien nanan wah ameneh > nape’ , , 170, 460. 78 
November-_---_-- RS amenity 176, 585. 16 
December 164, 733. 30 
January : ; peta. ‘ .. 336,934.83 
February Bie 151, 874. 86 
156, 980. 11 
185, 640. 32 
175, 748. 97 
186, 225. 68 


. O8 


. 23 

191, 921. 28 

177, 769. 53 

. 217, 743. 89 

November - 147, 787. 03 
December Sine ee wa 134, 963. 84 
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ROADS TURNED OVER TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. How many miles of road have you turned over to 
local governments in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Greenwoop. I will insert the exact figure. My recollection 
is that it was something in the neighborhood of 300 miles. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows:) 


The Bureau has turned over 309.7 miles of road to local governments for main- 
tenance in the last fiscal year. 


DORMITORY, DINING ROOM, AND KITCHEN FACILITIES 


Mr. Maanuson. I would like to explore this matter of the separate 
kitchen and dining room facilities and the dormitories which the 
chairman has developed. 

Do you have comparative cost figures and estimates based upon a 
single-building plan and the two-building plan? 

Mr. GreENWoop. We have built both types of facilities; yes, sir. 
I don’t know that costs are comparative because some of those costs 
would be pretty old. We would have to adjust them to bring them 
up to present-day costs. 

Mr. Magnuson. On the face of it, it would appear you would 
save money by combining the facilities in one building and avoid 
duplication of utility connections, for instance. You must also save 
a wall or two. 

I notice you provide for recreation space in the dormitory building. 
Dining space could be used as study and recreation space, perhaps, 
if it were in the same building. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We are Sveti to do that in some places. It is 
not desirable to do it because it means moving the equipment around 
in the dining hall whenever it is used for that purpose. But because of 
overenrollments in several of our schools we are compelled to do that 
very thing. 

Mr. Maanuson. How did you fix upon this design of separate 
buildings? Is there some advantage which would justify that addi- 
tional expense? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. Yes. Our experience has demonstrated, I think, 
that it is better from the standpoint of the educational program to have 
the kitchen and dining facilities separate and apart from the dormitory 
operations. By that I do not mean that it is a great distance away 
from the dormitory building. 

Mr. Magnuson. I understand. Why is it better? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Mrs. Thompson, would you like to speak on 
that? 

Mrs. THompson. I think for kitchen and dining rooms you need a 
different type of space. Perhaps the width would be different, 
kitchen arrangement, and so forth, would be different. If you have 
the kitchen and dining room, with the dormitory adjacent, it still 
would be a different type of space and facility. 

Another problem would be sanitation. In the kitchen and dining 
room you cannot have children playing, stirring up dust, and so on, 
so some of the space would not be usable for the dual purpose that you 
are talking about, anyway. It would not meet public health stand- 
ards. 
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So far as the space being adjacent, I don’t know whether that would 
be more economical or not, but it would have to be a separate space 
because it is for separate purposes. 

Mr. Emmons. We are also going into a cheaper type of construction. 
We have been using cement locks and I think that was quite a saving 
for us in our construction over this past year. In other words, we 
want something that is durable and practical, but we are trying to cut 
our costs where there will not be any architect’s dreams carried out in 
this building program. 

Mr. MacGnuson. You have gone to the cement blocks? 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir, in several places. 

Mr. Maenuson. I just can’t understand how two buildings can be 
built as cheaply as one even though you have as much space in the one 
building because of the necessity of duplicating utility connections, 
Throwing out the matter of dual use of a given space, I should think 
just the saving in building materials and utilities would be consider- 
able, even if you were to build just the wing plan so long as it is con- 
nected. I should think that would save money. 

Is that not true? 

Mrs. THompson. The construction people can answer that type of 
question. I answer it from the standpoint of the purpose for which 
it is used. 

Mr. GrREENWOopD. Dining room and kitchen space will run a little 
more per cubic foot than the dormitory alone. Our figures show that. 
The estimates show, in other words, that the dormitory construction 
will run 90 cents a cubic foot whereas the dining room and kitchen 
space will run $1.05 a cubic foot. So there is a difference in cost there. 

Mr. Maanuson. Who gets the efficiency apartment at $1.15? Is it 
the Administrator? 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. The matrons and schoolteachers. 

Mr. Macnuson. That is at $1.20, is it not? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, that is $1.20. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are the two-bedroom duplexes for the staff, also? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. At $1.15? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. Those estimates are based on actual 
experienced costs. 


TRANSFER OF INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAM TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I note you have gone into the matter 
pretty thoroughly. I don’t know as I have any particular questions 
to ask except that I have been wondering, as you people know, about 
the Indian health program. How has the transfer of those respon- 
sibilities to the Public Health people been working out? 

Mr. Emmons. Excellent. In fact Dr. Shaw, who is the Chief of 
our Medical Division at this time, was borrowed by us from Public 
Health. 

My last conversation with him was just before the end of the year 
and he was extremely enthusiastic over the possibilities. It looks as 
though it will give the Indians much better medical attention than we 
had been able to give them. 

In fact, the doctor is very enthusiastic over these possibilities. 
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Mr. Fenton. I was one who sat on this side of the table for many 
years battling for those things. I am gratified to know that the 
responsibility will lie with the Public Health people now. I hope they 
do a good job. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice from your prepared statement that you will 
keep your finger in the thing. 

Mr. Emmons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. And rightfully so, in order to see that the Indians 
receive proper care. 

Mr. Emmons. In fact Mrs. Hobby has requested that we work 
right along with them on this program. 


RESOLUTION OF NAVAHO INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Fenton. Mr. Chairman, I think this little resolution by the 
Navaho tribe is very interesting. I don’t know whether or not you 
have read it, but it is gratifying to know that the Indian Affairs 
Commissioner and the people concerned with the welfare of the 
osare are doing a good job and it is appreciated by the Indian 
people. 

This resolution by the Navaho tribe is certainly a very fine expres- 
sion of their appreciation. 

We do not very often, Mr. Chairman, get pats on the back. I 
think it would be appropriate to have this included in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. We can insert it in the record right at this 
point, Doctor. 

(The information is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION OF THE NAVAHO TRIBAL CouNcIL—NAVAHO EMERGENCY EpucaTION 
PROGRAM 

Whereas: 

1. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Honorable Glenn L. Emmons, has 
during a short period of 1 year in office, planned and put into immediate effect, after 
almost continuous advice from and consultation with the tribal officers, and frequent 
consultation with the Navaho tribal council and advisory committee, a school 
program which, if carried out, will in 2 years put in school every Navaho child of 
school age; and 

2. For the first time in American history since the treaty of 1868, the Congress 
of the United States has taken effective action to provide adequate schools for 
Navahos, and has voted funds to carry out the first half of the Commissioner’s 
program with the result that schools, trailer schools, and dormitories have been 
secured or constructed and, at the time of this meeting 22,865 children are in school 
or are about to enter school, an increase of 8,278 children over the 14,587 in schools 
in 1953; and 

3. The council has been fully advised as to the locations of schools and boarding- 
houses on and off of the reservation, and appreciates fully that a great advantage 
is enjoyed by Navaho children, with the generous cooperation of State and local 
school authorities, by attending schools in such communities as Richfield, Utah; 
Aztec and Gallup, N. Mex.; Holbrook, Snowflake, and Winslow, Ariz.; where 
education in State schools gives Navaho children the advantage of learning 
English having full advantage of the State standard educational program with the 
same opportunities which non-Indian children enjoy; and 

4. The use of other school facilities in States away from the reservation accom- 
modating 5,570 children is necessary at least for the time being until school facili- 
ties closer to the reservation are available, and have long been approved by the 
council as the only available alternative to no schools at all for some of our 
children; and 

5. With the continued support of Congress in respect to appropriations in 1955, 
all Navaho children will at last be in school by the fall of 1955. 
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Now therefore be it resolved: 


1. That the Navaho people confirm and approve the plans cf Commissicne 
Emmons for providing schcols for the Navaho children and deplore criticisms by 
these who are not familiar with the facts, in respect to plans developed by the 
Ccmmissioner and his staff by and with the collaboration, advice, and approval 
of the Navahos. 

2. That this council expresses to the Congress of the United States, the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
profound gratitude of the Navaho people for attacking effectively for the first 
time in American history the long-neglected preblem of providing education for 
Navaho children. Only by ccntinuing this program can future generations of 
Navahos be assured of the privileges and trained for the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

3. That the Navahe people respectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States to continue its generous support in carrying ferward to conelusicn the 
plans of Commissioner Emmons for additional Navaho schools, including aid to 
cur neighboring communities around our 16-million-acre reservation, in the con- 
struction of added schocls and dormitories, until all children have ample facilities 
for their education. 

CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly ccnsidered by the 
Navaho Tribal Council at a duly called meeting held at Window Rock, Ariz., 
at which a quorum was present, and it was approved by a vote of 70 in favor, and 
0 oppcsed, on this 2d day of September 1954. 

Sam AHKEAH, 
Chairman, Navaho Tribal Council. 

Appreved: 

G. WaRREN SPAULDING, 
General Superintendent. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| | 
1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate ____ | $3,000,000 | $2,750,000} $2, 600, 000 
Transferred to ‘“‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | | 
Interior,” pursuant to Public Law 465 nites | —183, 570 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources Seen! 1, 876 


| 2, 566, 430 | 2, 600, 000 
4, 154 | 1, 550 


Total available for obligation = 3, 001, 876 2, 570, 584 | 2, 601, 550 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_...............------- 55 433 |...--.- Oras 


| 2, 601, 550 


i sale a aati 2, 986, 464 | 2, 570, 584 
Comparative transfer to: | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior’’_- —167, 556 |__- 


“Indian health activities, Public Health Service” —273,900 |  —290, 000 
Total obligations. __.___-_- Racin GR pel toate ae al | 2, 545, 008 





2, 280, 584 | 


NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds! of sale of personal 
property (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)). 


2, 601, 550 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriated funds: 
1. Departmental office $686, 113 $700, 000 $700, 000 
2. Field offices 1, 857, 019 1, 576, 430 1, 900, 000 


Total obligations from appropriated funds : 2, 543, 132 2, 276, 430 2, 600, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
3. Replacements of personal property sold 1, 876 | 4,154 | 1, 550 


ee WN ret ctcu d lites cegacastusines jetbial 2, 545, 008 2, 280, 584 2, 601, 550 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year. ..-_-- 


332 | 
5 4 | 
420 322 

416 


466 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


$4, 077 


GS-5.5 


$3, 988 
GS-5.2 


320 


408 

} 
396 
390 


$4, 118 


Appropriated funds: ¢ |" 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... " 
Positions other than permanent ae 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


$1, 616, 392 | 
17, 602 
6, 219 | 
6, 088 


$2, 047, 382 
22, 383 | 
x 8. 375 | 
sat 23, 786 | 


1, 646, 301 
161, 906 
14, 050 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 97, 732 117, 424 | 
Rents and utility services_- eek & cals sie 31, 120 118, 518 | 
Printing and reproduction: | | 
Photographing 46 
Other 16, 613 
Other contractual services 73, 747 
Supplies and materials_. 130, 412 
Equipment 29, 599 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 230 
Taxes and assessments __ 5, 282 


2, 101, 926 
121, 206 


12, 252 | 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 


17, 915 
86, 744 
125, 731 
33, 099 


07 
OS 
09 
13 
15 375 


= 
2, 620, 165 
77, 033 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. 


. 325, 063 
48, 633 
Total obligations from appropriated funds. 2, 543, 132 2, 276, 430 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
06 Printing and reproduction -_. 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
09 Equipment 


1,191 
463 


999 
ae 


1, 500 


Total obligations payable from reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources. - - - _- 1, 876 


2, 545, 008 


2, 280, 584 


Total obligations__....__- 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 
1954 actual 


$379, 443 
2, 986, 464 


1955 estimate 


$308, 087 | 
2, 570, 584 | 


Obligated balanced brought forward_ 
Obligations incurred during the year-_- 


3, 365, 
—9, 
i, 

—308, 


3, 046, 584 


907 
360 
876 
O87 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years ___ 
Reimbursements -___- 
Obligated balance carried forward ___- 


—4, 154 
—264, 517 


Total expenditures 2, 610, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations __ 2, 684, 217 2, 315, 000 | 
Out of prior authorizations 362, 367 | 295, 000 


2, 878, 671 


$1, 950, 288 


1, 987, 588 
161, 906 
14, 050 
117, 424 
108, 700 


17, 915 
89, 154 
125, 731 
25, 000 


165 


2, 648, 633 
48, 633 


2, 600, 000 


1956 estimate 
$264, 517 
_ 601 ’ 550 


2, 866, 067 
—1, 550 

— 264, 517 
2, 600, 000 


2, 350, 000 
250, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. Administrative expenses, the decrease is because of 


transfer of health services to the Public Health Service. 


Will you 


have a continuing administrative cost during this first year of the 


transfer and if so about what will it be? 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. We will have, as you indicated, Mr. Chairman, 
a carryover of work which will have to be cleaned up in connection 
with this transfer of the health function of the Public Health Service. 
I cannot estimate at this time just how much that will amount to 
when it comes to dollars and cents. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are the principal reasons for the $323,570 
increase in administrative expenses in your field offices 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is to maintain the nec essary administra- 
tive services for the remainder of the programs after the transfer of 
the health functions to the Public Health Service and to expand our 
present audit staff from only four people. The present audit staff 
is wholly inadequate to do the audit job that should be done in our 
Bureau. 

In addition to the appropriated funds, we are handling millions of 
dollars of trust funds and there should be more frequent audits of the 
field operations than we have been able to perform with this limited 
staff. 

The General Accounting Office has recognized that. 

Mr. Kirwan. They recognize it and you think it is necessary? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, if I may take a moment, I would like 
to make it very clear, so there will be no misunderstanding, that our 
administrative program for next year contemplates an expenditure of 
$3,961,365. 

Of that amount $2,600,000 will come out of the general adminis- 
trative expense appropriation and $1,361,365 will be charged to the 
program operations that are benefiting from the administrative 
services. 

In other words, if we couldn’t do the personnel work and the 
accounting work and the procurement work, the program operations 
could not go forward. The program operations are dependent on those 
administrative services. 

I just wanted to make it clear because the General Accounting 
Office has felt we had not made a full disclosure to the Congress de- 
spite the fact that over the years we have always, and Congress has 
appropriated specifically in many instances, money to take care of the 
administrative work out of the program funds. 

For many years Congress appropriated separately for schools and 
hospitals and in those amounts included funds for doing the adminis- 
trative work. 

All we have done in the past few years is to try to bring that ad- 
ministrative work all together to be performed in a single organiza- 
tional unit, but the cost still is there and has to be defrayed partly 
from these program operations. 

We are trying to hold thisata minimum. We don’t want to do any 
more administrative work than is absolutely necessary to keep the 
program operations going. 
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TripaL Funps 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate s $31, 428,133 | $35,000, 000 $35, 000, 000 


Unobligated balance brought forw ard_ Fatale eae aa 81, 527, 940 90, 324, 899 92, 752, 072 
Returned from unappropriated receipts Basti cd ook ae duce 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 361, 952 300, 000 300, 000 

3,318,136 | 125, 624, 899 128, 052, 072 

324, 899 | —92, 752,072 | —100, 726, 817 





993,237 | 32, 872, 827 | 27, 325, 255 


NoOTE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources shown above are from repayments of loans made to 
individual Indians under regulations established under the act of June 18, 1934 (25 U. S. C. 470) from funds 
authorized by various Interior Department appropriation acts covering Indian tribal funds. 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


. Permanent authorizations: | 
(a) Payment to Indian tribes_ -- | $15,751,800 | $22, 412, 225 $16, 694, 640 
(d) Miscellaneous tribal activities idee 4, 444, 672 6, 322, 094 5, 947, 920 
Annual authorizations: 
(a) Educaticn and welfare services 4 ( 683, 487 585, 263 572, 955 
(6b) Resources management... ite nahi 654, 296 737, 812 724, 279 
(c) Construction and land acquisition._________- Ape 18, 722 | 136, 000 157, 176 
(d) General tribal affairs_- hes ito eu | 664, 555 | , 540, 925 1, 745, 590 
. Indefinite authorizations: 
(a) Advances to Indian tribes____...___- see 413, 753 | 838, 508 | 1, 182, 695 

4. Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

(a) Revolving tribal credit funds......._.___- i 361, 952 300, 000 300, 000 


Obligations incurred 22, 993, 237 32, 872, 827 27, 325, 255 





Obligations by objects 
4 a See “ SERRE GRRE REREE 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. -- 311 | 324 311 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions................---- 477 | 445 | 
mR 


Average number of all employees 768 | 757 
Number of employees at end of year-. 368 | 








Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: | 

Average salary . $3, 866 $3, 548 $4,017 

Average grade. ee oe S-4.§ GS-4.9 | Gs 5.0 
Ungraded positions: Ave rage salary ,177 $4, 214 





Personal services: 
Permanent positions--_---- 38,974 | $1, 226,322 $1, 241, 185 
Positions other than perms anent..- oe 527, 538 1, 431, 675 | 1, 437, 230 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_--.-_--__-- af 4,: 4,710 | 4, 770 
Payment above basic rates_--- ---- Se ie al 5, 31: 7,421 | 6, 619 





Total personal services 5c sli lal ae ea : , 20! 2, 670, 128 2, 689, 304 
02 Travel__.- iadennnt 7 ) 55, 630 be 56, 885 
03. Transport: ition of things___- UE 55 5 | 51, 330 | 49, 485 
04 Communication services Se oe 24 | 15, 595 14, 127 
05 Rents and utility services : wilde 23, 641 21, 610 | 18, 796 
06 Printing and reproduction-_--_---_--- ahs . 2, 456 | 1, 530 | 1, 800 
07 Other contractual services--.- seo a; 992, 454 | 1, 002, 699 | 1, 037, 399 
08 Supplies and materials_-_- re 1,001, 741 | 1, 215, 740 1, 116, 821 
09 Equipment_-_-__-_-- Ci saa? its toua 98, 240 79, 812 71, 585 
10 Lands and structures_ oa : 223, 071 | 360, 000 250, a: 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions... ‘aug ...------| 16,482,703 | 25,687, 598 | 20, = 151 
15 Taxes and assessments-.--- bik 268, 333 279, 626 ),010 
16 Investments and loans-.-_- a nfs nabinihadaciniehsioden 1, 115, 401 1, 465, 782 & ‘ 50, 000 

Subtotal : ae a 23, 029, 396 | | 32, 907, 080 27, 361, 863 
Deduct charges for qui arters and subsistence 36, 159 ie 4, 253 36, 608 

Obligations incurred --- sce easel 22, 993, 237 | 32, 872, 827 | 27, 325, 255 

| 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward___.................--_--- $1, 490, 093 $1, 114, 492 $800, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year_.._.............-----.--- | 22,993,237 | 32,872,827 27, 325, 255 
24, 483, 330 33, 987, 319 28, 125, 255 

TRON ii ice ag epi a ga ge a —361, 952 —300, 000 —3, 000, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward _- ee ee —1, 114, 492 | —800, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Total expenditures_..____- ib chat dan ci niet ti oes ieee ahd 23, 006, 886 32, 887, 319 26, 825, 255 


| 


Mr. Kirwan. The next item is Indian tribal funds. Insert into the 
record pages 153 to 156. _ 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Indian tribal funds 
Avia) QU GIRIRAUIOR: TONG ios i ricer nicnninienenaenwes eeu $3, 000, 000 
IER a IR hie a sr me rahe ee eee 3, 200, 000 


No part of the funds contained in this estimate represents a charge upon the 
Yederal Treasury. This item reflects the disbursement of funds to the credit of 
Indian tribes or bands under numerous special acts of Congress in compliance 
with the terms of the various trusts and for carrying out tribal programs recom- 
mended by the tribal governing bodies with the approval of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The budget schedule reflects, under the permanent authorization, disbursements 
from the tribal trust funds authorized by permanent legislation and, under the 
annual and indefinite authorizations, amounts requested annually by the various 
tribes for carrying out various tribal activities. 

The estimate, therefore, is restricted to the funds requested annually as required 
by section 27 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. p. 158). 

All amounts in the estimate have been requested properiy by the Indians except 
the sum of $822,405, shown for miscellaneous tribes in the following tabulation, 
which is required to provide for additional resolutions that can be anticipated 
during the fiscal year. 


Comparative statement of annual authorizations by tribes 


State, agency, tribe 1955 1956 
— I aa a 
Ra a eibincekas teins tance kes ible aeticts Map tiotainan's areata iad tidiicnaes $65, 831 $64, 304 
pA BO ee ee 20, 654 | 20, 800 
San Carlos Agency, San Carlos Apache--.--------.-.-------------- 29, 400 30, 000 
Truxton Canon Agency, Hualapai-__._------------ Seats cacnwaae 11, 835 11, 835 
aaa ae inalhas ‘ sal 3, 942 1, 669 
California: Sacramento Agency-...-_---------------- Sik. spain aehatior sie 194, 612 396, O11 
Agua Caliente........---- P Je see < i , AL 599 47, 835 
Capitan Grande.---.....--.--- es ‘ — 2, 600 2, 600 
Hoopa Valley - -----.------ ; a 73, 900 106, 900 
Owens Valley --------- Wi tea. ord eet Sreeti 2, 000 2, 000 
Tule River___-- ilies wt i : i 34, 500 13, 500 
California Indians_ ----- aed eee 38, 723 221, 676 
Quechan -_------ babe ha te 1, 290 1, 500 
Idaho: Northern Idaho Agency - - - eae BS ands ASS dceGdsastled 49, 074 42, 302 
Coeur d’Alene.._-------- iam pica ata a 13, 894 10, 497 
Me AG. 3 sob oe 3c 2k pee se 55 53 : a 950 500 
BE ON oan cngdekyp ace ce eed ee oa Seatlaclaeligs lala deds ‘ - 34, 230 31, 305 
Kansas: Potawatomi ee i witha icing 4 000 1,000 
Minnesota: Red Lake Agency, Red Lake.__-.. 87, 563 85, 921 
Michigan: Lac du Flambeau 10, 000 
Montana: Blackfeet Agency, Blackfeet.___- Sa eee ean ge ee Ba 1, 000 1, 000 
Nevada: Nevada Agency, miscellaneous Nevada tribe........---- ss 4, 974 ; 
New Mexico: Jicarilla Agency, Jicarilla fs Sree et: eee 12, 162 12, 162 
North Dakota: Fort Berthold Agency, Fort Berthold. ......-_.--..--.------ 4, 000 4, 000 
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Comparative statement of annual authorizations by tribes—Continued 


State, agency, tribe 1955 1956 


Oklahoma $337, 924 $392, 5: 


Five Civilized Tribes Agency - --- > 55, 110, 


Cherokee : , ia l, 
Chickasaw - . - 10, 
Choctaw 22, 959 18, 56 
Creek 8, 750 | 68, 7 
Seminole 10, 860 10, 


Osage Agency, Osage f ne sine 276, 860 276, 5 


Western Oklahoma Consolidated Agency ---- hte ie 5, 937 | 


Caddo-W ichita-Delaware male : 1, 036 
Kickapoo : . 300 
Otoe and Missouri-Pawnee 1, 000 
Pawnee 1,010 
Ponca ; el ele ; Pe . , 591 | 
Sac and Fox ; ‘ éabbgbuhtesmes' 250 
Shawnee (absentee) - - - - : ae a a 750 
458, 682 


Oregon — 
Grande Ronde-Siletz Agency, Siletz i 1, 700 
Klamath Agency, Klamath__ Si a | 398, 829 
Umatilla Agency, Umatilla : . i ened on 58, 153 


South Dakota 7, 150 


Cheyenne River Agency—Cheyenne River Sioux 5, 650 
Sisseton Agency—Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux 1, 500 | 


Washington i 470, 380 
Colville Agency 


Colville ; : 74: 23, 847 
Spokane : 2, OL 2, 615 


Western Washington Agency . , 700 


Hoh 

Swinomish 2 

Makah 32, 5 700 
Quileute i 

Puyallup M , 000 


Yakima Agency—Yakima 196, 086 886 


Wisconsin: Menominee Agency, Menominee _— 471, 494 , 494 
Miseellaneous tribes eas : 824, 154 822, 405 


CITI OE oe cece onencne 3, 000, 000 000 


AMOUNTS BUDGETED FOR ‘‘MISCELLANEOUS TRIBES” 


Mr. Kirwan. You are programing $882,405 for additional resolu- 
tions not now on record or not on record at the time the budget was 
formulated. What amount has actually been needed or used for 
this purpose in the last 3 years? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. We will insert that in the record. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


Amounts programed for use of various Indian tribes jrom the budget item ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous tribes’, fiscal years 1952 through 1954 


1952____. ; : <vcun S902, 708 
1953 _ 255k. hahalecaaie ie 285, 000 
Re eee es Ee ete ae ie OS | 303, 200 


Mr. Greenwoop. This is a tribal fund item. We have that item 
of eight-hundred-odd-thousand dollars which is not identified with any 
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particular tribe. We have to do it because, despite our efforts to get 
tribes to budget in advance of the time we submit our budget to the 
Congress, there are always a few tribes who do not do a complete job 
and come along after the appropriation is made and we find ourselves 
faced with the necessity of making tribal funds available to them. 

So we do have this unprogramed amount in the tribal fund budget. 


RELOCATION OF THE YANKTON-SiouX TRIBE 
Amounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) —1955, $50,000; 1956, $56,500" 
Obligations by activities 
Expenses of relocating Yankton Sioux Tribe of Indians—1955, $50,000; 1956, 
$56,500. 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate 





10 Lands and structures_-__--___--_- t Aten! Seb sed $22, 000 $28, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions oe ; 28, 000 28, 500 


Obligations incurred ; 50, 000 | 56, 500 





Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current authori- 
zations) —1955, $50,000; 1956, $56,500. 

Mr. Kirwan. The $56,500 requested for relocation of the Yankton- 
Sioux Tribe will complete the authorization for this purpose. What 
is covered generally in the item grants, subsidies, and contributions? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That program has not yet been completed. 
There was a special authorization and an act passed by the last 
Congress for $106,500 for assisting in the relocation and rehabilita- 
tion of the Indians who will be affected by the dams on the Missouri 
River. 

We have not completed our program yet. $50,000 was appro- 
priated by the last Congress for this purpose and $56,500 is to com- 
plete the authorization. We expect to have our plans completed and 
ready to go forward with the program by the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. 


It does involve the relocation and rehabilitation of the Indians 
affected by the construction of the dams. 


PREPARATION OF DATA FOR LEGAL CASES 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 1A-120, you show $17,500 for the project 
planning surveys, preparation of designs, and engineering and legal 
studies of Pueblo Indian water rights in connection with the suit 
entitled “Texas v. New Mezico, No. 9 Original.”’ 

Why is that not handled by the Solicitor? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Legal work is handled by the Department of 
Justice and the Solicitor’s Office. They require a lot of engineering 
data and data with respect to water rights that our engineers have to 


compile for the legal people. 
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Mr. Kirwan. So you are compiling it for them through the 
gineers? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is for the Phoenix area, too? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Both the same thing? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, sir. 

I have no more questions and we enjoyed your visit with us. 

Please do a good job for the Indians. 


RELOCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Emmons. Thank you very much, sir. We are tickled to death 
the way the relocation program is operating. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Emmons. I had the privilege a couple of weeks ago of going 
through our office in Los Angeles, as well as through two of the plants 
where they are employing our Indian people. 

North American Aviation Co. employs about 350 Indians. I asked 
the personnel man if there was anything we could do further in assisting 
them in this program. All he said was ‘Send us more Indians.” 

That is working out fine. 

I also asked how much income taxes this last year were paid by 
these Indians that have been employed. 

There are $24,000 plus that the Indians had paid in income taxes 
this last year, just from that 1 plant. 

So these people in turn are paying into the Treasury, Mr. Chairman. 

Now we have more applications for relocation than we can take 
care of. We hate to see a program so enthusiastically received by the 
Indians stopped in any way. I think it is one of the most important 
features of our entire program. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is, when you say they pay $24,000 in taxes. 
Think of what their salaries are and the standard of living they have 
today and the happiness they get from it. 

Mr. Emmons. We have enough of these people now located in these 
various towns that they do not feel so homestick and lost when they 
get there. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is important. If there are five or six hundred 
in the vicinity there they are still all together and happy. 

Mr. Emmons. I might cite you to the January issue of Reader’s 
Digest that had an article by Mr. O. K. Armstrong on this relocation 
program. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NAVAHO-HOPI PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. As is our custom, we will insert at this point in the 
record the tabulation entitled, “‘Progressive Statement of Appropria- 
tions for Navaho and Hopi Ten-Year Program Applied to Categories 
Contained In Public Law 474, 81st Cong.” 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 
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Fripay, Fespruary 4, 1955. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM C. STRAND, DIRECTOR 

ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INSULAR AFFAIRS 

GEORGE R. MILNER, ALASKA AREA ASSISTANT 

LESTER M. MARX, DEPUTY PUBLIC WORKS ADVISER 

JAMES W. HUSTON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 

E. M. HALPIN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTS 

ARCHIE ALEXANDER, GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN 4SLANDS 

RICHARD B. LOWE, GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA 

D. H. NUCKER, DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE TRUST 
TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

A. F. GHIGLIONE, COMMISSIONER OF ROADS FOR ALASKA 

H. W. BALES, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION, ALASKA ROAD 
COMMISSION 

FRANK E. KALBAUGH, GENERAL MANAGER, THE ALASKA RAIL- 
ROAD 

LELAND P. DRANEY, COMPTROLLER OF THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

DR. KENNETH A. BARTLETT, PRESIDENT, VIRGIN ISLANDS COR- 
PORATION 

ADOLPH M. EDWARDS, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Office of Terri- 


tories, with Mr. William C. Strand as Director and his associates. 
Do you have a statement you would like to make to the committee 
at this time, Mr. Strand? 
Mr. Srranp. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement for the record and 
I have here a very brief summary which I will give to the committee. 
Mr. Kirwan. We will include the statement in the record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Strano. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss 
the operations of the Office of Territories and present for its con- 
sideration the estimates of the financial needs of the activities under 
the jurisdiction of the Office for the fiscal year 1956. The areas of 
responsibility delegated to the Office of Territories include (1) liaison 
and representation in Washington, preparation of legislation, testifying 
before congressional committees, and contacts with other Federal 
agencies on behalf of the territorial governments and the ‘Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, (2) initiation and support of programs 
for economic advancement of the island populations and measures for 
increased self-government, (3) care of the Alaskan insane, and 
(4) management and supervisory responsibilities for the Alaska 
Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, the Alaska and Virgin 
Islands public-works programs, and the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
A thorough study of the needs of each of the 13 activities under our 
jurisdiction has been made during the past year. 1 am pleased to be 
able to state that, in my opinion, while reducing the total amount 
requested for the Office of Territories by $4,276,000 below the 1955 
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appropriation, we have provided for the most essential and pressing 
needs of each activity. 

I should like to touch on the major differences in this request as 
compared with the 1955 appropriation and later furnish any detailed 
information which the committee may desire regarding Territorial 
programs. 

Administration of Territories: The $2,624,000 requested herein for 
this activity is $723,502 less than the amount appropriated in 1955. 
The major portion of this decrease represents a reduction of $400,000 
in the amount requested for ‘Grants to the municipalities of the Virgin 
Islands” to supplement local revenues, and $94,700 for the ‘‘Legisla- 
tive expenses for Alaska and Hawaii,” which are appropriated for 
bi-ennially. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: The estimate of $5 million 
for trust territory programs is the same amount as was appropriated 
for 1955. It includes the expenses of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and the Judiciary, as well as grants to supplement local 
revenues and the continuation of a badly needed construction and 
replacement program in 1956, which includes provision for new con- 
struction of a hospital, school, quarters and other utilities, and the 
purchase of equipment. 

Alaska able works: The $5 million requested covers the cost of 


most urgently needed projects such as schools, streets, sewer exten- 
sions, and utilities which we believe should be undertaken at the 
earliest possible time. This estimate is $4,500,000 less than the 
amount appropriated in 1955. 

Construction of roads, Alaska: The $7,800,000 requested for 1956 


is thought to be the minimum amount which, if appropriated, will 
permit an economical and feasible continuation of construction proj- 
ects now in progress as a result of prior year appropriation. The 
estimate includes $500,000 to initiate the construction of a $2,500,000 
highway between Fairbanks and Nenana which will connect the city 
of Nenana with the interconnected highway of Alaska. 

Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska: It is estimated that 
$3,500,000 will be required in 1956 to maintain the road system in 
Alaska. This is the same amount available in 1955. 

Virgin Islands public works: No funds are requested for this 
activity in 1956. 

Construction, Alaska Railroad: The $4,100,000 requested for the 
Alaska Railroad is included to complete improvements to the track 
and other facilities on the Seward-Portage section of the line. This 
section is very important to the civilian economy and military program 
in Alaska. In its present condition it is hazardous and very costly 
to operate. 

Virgin Islands Corporation: The $390,000 requested for grants to 
the Virgin Islands Corporation includes $260,000 for past and esti- 
mated future operating losses, and $130,000 to cover the estimated 
- of the programs for water and soil conservation and forestry. 

No funds are requested under the revolving fund for capital invest- 
ments in 1956. 

Mr. Chairman, the Territorial budget for the fiscal year 1956 is in 
» the amount of $28,024,000. It covers a wide range of activities under 
» the Office of Territories and represents a decrease of $4,276,000, com- 
pared with the amount appropriated for the fiscal year 1955. It is 

58276—55——19 
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intended to provide for the advancement of political and economical 
self-sufficiency of the Territories. The requests are based on the 
minimum expenditures thought essential to provide for a continuation 
of programs in the various areas. 

The amount requested for the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands, public works in Alaska, Alaska railroad construction, and 
the Alaska Road Commission, constitutes the largest individual items 
requested, while the balance of the funds are for the normal, routine 
operations and activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. That completes the statement you have to make? 

Mr. Srranp. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


{ 
| 

1954 actual | 1955 extimate | 1956 estimate 
| 


Appropriation or estimate oo ‘ : $4, 021, 300 $3, 400, 000 $2, 624, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, | | 
Interior,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 465 =a —52, 498 | 
Adjusted apnropriation or estimate ss ~_ 4, 021, 300 3, 347, 502 | 2, 624, O0( 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, 433 1, 500 1, 500 
Total available for obligation ‘ ; 4, 022, 733 3, 349, 002 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings----- —94, 500 —200, 000 | 
Obligations incurred . 3, 928, 233 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Solicitor, Interior’’- nt ; ; _ ' : — 42, 839 


3, 149, 002 


Total obligations-- slcamelete bb ede it 3, 885, 394 3, 149, 002 | 2, 625, 500 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


1. Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office -- : $105, 332 $97, 400 
(5) Legislative expenses 48, 000 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane 762, 856 | 784, 600 
2. Territory of Hawaii: | | 
(a) Governor’s office - - . 40, 873 41, 600 
(b) Legislative expenses-. -- bed , 46, 700 
3. Virgin Islands: | | 
(a) Governor’s office - -. ‘ é wit 360, 276 318, 000 
(b) Legislative expenses ; ; Acads 
(c) Grants to municipalities ; | 745, 000 | 200, 000 
. Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office ; ‘ 47, 990 53, 400 53, 400 
(b) Legislative expenses-- - ; 23, 300 23, 300 23, 300 
5. American Samoa: 
(a) Governor's office - - - 49, 283 56, 400 54, 350 
(5) Legislative expenses. 19, 252 28, 000 28, 000 
(c) Chief Justice and High Court 30, 812 32, 600 32, 000 
(d) Grants--- , , 434, 000 1, 159, 000 P , 400 
}. Canton Island administration 9, 580 9, 000 , 000 
. General administration : : 255, 407 249, 502 900 


Total direct obligations. ------ ; 3, 883, 961 3, 147, 502 2, 624, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of R imbursements From Other Accounts 


7. General administration -_ _-. <a 3 1, 500 1, 500 


Total obligations. _-_--..._------ ; 3, 885, 394 3, 149, 002 2, 625, 500 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. -----.---- 
Number of employees at end of year. _-- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule pone 
Average salary -- 
Average grade-_-__-_- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary . 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. .- -- 
Positions other than permanent- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates . 


Total personal service obligations_-___..._--- ; 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services -_-- 

Travel 

7 ransportation of. things 
Communication services. -- 

Rents and utility services_-_. 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services ___- 
Supplies and materials. - 
Equipment ‘ 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - 
Taxes and assessments -- ode he 


Total direct obligations. 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


PO I aia obs coca iccacc cosedaddahonbacks Res 
Cm INO oe Shah iets Debian dieecnes 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
OCG SUNS. 2. ok bade ei ncoskzesnnds eee eee ak 


Total obligations 








1954 actual 


$5, 703 
GS-8.3 
$1, 091 


$643, 218 
32, 070 
2, 250 | 
6, 193 


vee 


2 180, 818 
656 | 


3, 883, 96 


307 | 
1, 126 


1955 estimate 


$670, 470 | 
47, 135 | 
1, 907 | 
67, 578 | 


1956 estimate 


Suis 5 


$505, 565 
27, 288 
2,178 
41,614 


"576, 645 


576, 645 
65, 040 
2, 360 
8, 900 
970 

13, 750 
765, 438 
9, 750 
3, 925 
1,176, 717 
505 


2, 624 


21, 000 





1, 433 


3, 885, 304 


Analysis of expenditures 


3, 149, 002 


[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


1954 actual 


| 1955 estimate | 


2 625, 500 


1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year_____- 


Adjustments in obligations of prior years__--- 
Reimbursements-_-- 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account - 
Obligated balance carried forward Sa J : 


Peete epee na ee sat utho ; 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out ef current authorizations. -___._........-...------ bc 
Re a ee 





$190, 512 
3, 928, 233 | 


4, 118,745 | 
—26, 206 | 
—1, 433 | 
—4, 978 | 

—217, 583 | 


$217, 583 
3, 149, 002 


3, 366, 585 
—1, 500 


|_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
—— 
_| 


—165, 085 | 


$165, 085 
_% 625, 500 


2, 790, 585 
—1, 500 
i —89, 085 





3, 868, 545 | 


-—_—— 


3, 726, 017 | 
142, 528 | 


3, 000, 000 | 
200, 000 | 
| 


2, 700, 00 0 


2, 550, 000 
150, 000 





TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the particular reason for so much more staff- 
ing in the Governor’s office in Alaska than in Hawaii? 
Mr. Srranp. The rather wide range of programs, Mr. Chairman, 
and the wide territory that the Governor of Alaska must cover, plus 
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the fact that the island of Hawaii, over a good many years, has shifted 
to the Territorial budget the staffing of its Governor’s office. There 
is a rather sizable staff in the Governor’s office in Hawaii, but they 
are in the budget of the Territory. 

Mr. Kirwan. So that they have the same functions there? 

Mr. STRAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You state that an increase of $2,000 is necessary for 
the Governor’s travel expense because of a decrease in availability of 
military transportation. How much transportation in terms of miles, 
or hours in the air, was supplied to you in the last 12 months? 

Mr. Srranp. Sir, I will get that information and supply it for the 
record. I do not have it before me. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you try to supply for the record a statement 
showing why this $2,000 is made necessary? 

Mr. Strranp. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 


In the calendar year 1954 the Governor traveled 29,000 miles by air. This 
included 2 trips to Washington, D. C.; 2 trips to the Pacific Northwest, and 
the balance in Alaska where no practical transportation other than by plane is 
available. The above figure does not include approximately 10,000 miles by 
air travel by others of the Governor’s staff including the secretary of Alaska, 
who must do considerable traveling in the Territory, and 2 assistants to the 
Governor who should spend mere time in travel representing the Governor at 
important conferences over the Territory, but lack of travel funds has greatly 
curtailed such a program. In 1954 no air travel was furnished by the military. 


VirGiIn ISLANDS 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Let us now take up the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, | am ready to answer any ques- 
tions the committee may wish to ask. 

Mr. Kirwan. Governor, do you have a short statement to make 
about what is being done down there? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can say that we are asking this year for much 
less than we have, since the organic act went into effect on July 22. 
We have taken some 50 employees off of the Federal roll and put ‘them 
on the Virgin Island payroll, representing a saving of around $300,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. You put them on the Virgin Islands payroll? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. How are your operations under the new organic 
act? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We issued an executive order January 10, chang- 
ing the form of the government as we had to comply with the require- 
ments of the organic act. The legislature is now meeting and we 
have pending, and have presented our budget to the legislature, and 
also in compliance with the terms of the organic act , the President’s 
representative has been designated. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do you have the new schools opened yet? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We are opening the school on the 17th of April. 
One school at St. Thomas; and the other one at St. Croix. 

Mr. Krrwan. How about the hospital? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is coming along very well. 

Mr. Kirwan. The hospital work is coming along very well? 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are the people pleased with them? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes, very much so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your staffing for the Governor’s office in*the Virgin 
Islands includes as many people as there are in the Alaska Governor’s 
Office. Is the workload actually comparable? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I can’t say as to what goes on in Alaska, but we 
are practically understaffed now. We have abolished one job in the 
Government clerk’s office; there is an assistant in the Office of 
Personnel now as of July 1, 1956. 

Mr. Kirwan. How is the tourist trade? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is improving. 

Mr. Krrwan. It is improving? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are the new hotels getting along all right? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. They have been going along very good. 

Mr. Kirwan. What about the Blue Beard? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Blue Beard has been rehabilitated; they are 
spending about $400,000. There is nothing available there and in 
February they are using the large hotels and guesthouses very well. 
We will have our new airline, the BWIA, British West Indies Air 
Lines in operation soon. They fly from Bermuda and, in fact, we 
will get a good many tourists that we did not get before. 

Mr. Kirwan. They hope also that they.can extend the runway? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We are extending the runway at St. Croix. 

Mr. Kirwan. What are they doing at the one over on St. Thomas? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have engineers there now making an engi- 
neering study, or just getting ready to make an engineering study. 
They feel that we can extend the runway 500 or 600 feet on either end, 
which will allow the Constellations to come in. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you estimate will be the total revenues to 
the Virgin Islands in 1956 as a result of the organic legislation and 
how does this compare with the total funds which have been available 
in past years? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I would say offhand that it is a million dollars 
more. 

Mr. Ktrwan. You mean a million dollars more? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. At least that. 

Mr. Kirwan. With another million dollars, you ought to be able 
to do some good construction work in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have a public-works program in our budget 
this year for $1,328,831 out of the matching funds, which we are en- 
titled to use, if we use it before July 1, of this half year of the $2,250,000 
we have from the matching funds of last year, which have been cer- 
tified to the Department by the Comptroller. 

Mr. Krrwan. You think, as Governor of the Islands, that things 
look very favorable, and the people ought to be prosperous? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Everything looks so much better and the people 
seem to realize it, and there is generally a new spirit since the reorgan- 
ization act went into effect. 

* 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Krrwan. For the record, put in a table showing the public 
works that have been accomplished from July up to date, and the 
obligations for each month from July 1 up until now. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. From last July? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. From last July up until now, Mr. Chairman, that 
work was done by the Public Works, Department of the Interior, 
We have not done any public works as the government of the Virgin 
Islands. This organic act did not go into effect until July 22 and 
we had no money for public works, and will not until this matching 
fund is paid, and until the 1 million of the public-works fund is 
available. We do have a budget, plus the $1,300,000 coming out of 
the matching fund that we will have that will go into this public- 
works fund, so that we have about $3.5 million for public-works 
program. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is in the making now? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. And the $4 million has been left. There 
will be about that amount from the old public-works program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you insert your program in the record at this 
point? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. To show what you expect to do? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


PROPOSED VIRGIN ISLANDS PuBLIC Works PROGRAM 


Projects 

St. Thomas: Estimated cost 
Extension of Harry 8. Truman Airport $27, 500 
Reconstruction and paving of roads and highways- -- 100, 000 
Recreational facilities, ball park, and stadium _ -_-_ tte 45, 000 
Extension and modernization, telephone system Lael 20, 000 
Expansion of portable water system 50, 000 
Extensions, storm sewer_-_-_- 50, 000 
Reconstruction and extensions, Government buildings___-__-_-_- 100, 000 
Slum clearance and low-cost housing a 225, 000 
Replacement and repair of construction equipment bt es 150, 000 
Paving, bay front 500, 000 
Kindergarten, Savan_ Bhai a Salk 7 000 
Reconstruction and re pairs, ‘Nav: y - buildings. 


St. John: 
Reconstruction: 
Government House 20, 000 
Old elinie building_____-___- Joy Seats 20, 000 
Cistern_ ex 2, 500 
Recreational facilities, public park, and parking Woes sé 5, 000 
Sanitary facility_ : eS 1, 500 
Alterations and extensions, courthouse and d police quarters... 5, 000 
Construction, nurses quarters - : 11 7, 500 
Public-works storeroom and shed__--_- pouosd. 3, 500 
Improvement and extension, electric distribution sy stem 5, 000 
Reconstruction and paving of roads_._.__------ ee Rd aca toe 50, 000 
Cadastral survey inwe wa 10, 000 


180, 000 





cost 

500 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
023 


523 
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Projects—Continued 

St. Croix: Estimated cost 
Construction, King’s Hill School $470, 050 
Airport facilities, Alexander Hamilton__ 40, 000 
Reconstruction and extensions, telephone system 40, 000 
Development and extension, portable water system . 35, 000 
Alterations and extensions, Frederiksted Hospital 100, 000 
Repairs and extensions; King’s Hill Poor Farm 30, 000 
Com dlete sewers, Christiansted and Frederiksted 100, 000 
Sanitary facility, Frederiksted_____.__._._...._..---- 3, 000 
Reconstruction and paving, roads and highway 200, 000 
Machinery, Mandahl School for Boys 18, 000 
Cadastral survey 20, 000 
Christiansted Hospital 100, 000 
School, Fredericksted 707, 808 
i 30, 000 


1 893, 858 
SAMOA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Kirwan. Next we come to Samoa. Governor Lowe, do you 
have a statement you would like to make to the committee? 

Mr. Lowe. No, sir, but I would be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Kirwan. Tell us something of your work in the islands. 

Mr. Lown. Yes. We are 8,000 miles away from Washington. 
We have almost 22,000 people on the 7 islands, 6 of which are in- 
habited, with a total territory of 76 square miles. This is the only 
American possession south of the Equator. We feel that things have 
been going along very satisfactorily and we are doing our very best 
to maintain an administration to compare favorably with that 
maintained by the British, the French, the Dutch, New Zealanders, 
and Australians in that part of the world, to uphold the prestige of 
the United States. As you know, I Was preceded under varying 
circumstances by 4 governors in a period of 24 months. During 
that period, they were absent almost 9 months. The result was that 
we were confronted with the problem of reestablishing stability in 
the government, both from the standpoint of the morale and the 
contract employees, and from the standpoint of the people of Samoa. 
That, I think I can say, has been accomplished, and in the meantime 
we have reorganized the government in such a way as to assure 
progress in the future. 

Mr. Kirwan. The morale of the people on the islands is all right, 
is it? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is everything straightened out on the land problem? 

Mr. Lower. They have never had their land taken away from them 
under the articles of the cession. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was there not some conflict where someone moved 
on their land and it had to be returned to those to whom it belonged? 

Mr. Lowe. There was not very much of that. In the Samoan 
Islands, the lands are owned by families, including 200 or 300 people, 
made up of the entire relationship of a group, with a system of high 
chiefs, and lower chiefs, and so on for control. The land actually is 
owned by the family and the ownership is pretty well established. If 
there are any disputes about ownership, the lands are surveyed and 
decisions are made on where the boundaries are within that structure. 
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A few individuals do own parcels of land, or property; and they might 
even own a car and run a taxi. They may own boats and most own 
their own homes. In other words, there is about 95 percent family 
ownership of the land itself. 

There are a few private pieces of land, but the land disputes there 
are not serious problems. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the way they handle their land 
problem down there seems to be much better than the surveyors and 
courts do, is that right? 

Mr. Lower. Most of these land problems are settled in what you 
might call the ‘““Fa’a Samoa” way, decided by the native councils. 

Mr. Kirwan. And are probably done better than the courts and 
engineers can do it? 

Mr. Lowe. Well, the nice thing about it—is that they can go to 
court if necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. A lot of squabbles quite often have grown up in this 
country where they have to go into court to settle the disputes. 

Mr. Lowe. Well, they sit around the council house and there may 
be a lot of debate. They have talking chiefs, to represent the chiefs, 
but when they get through talking and come to a decision, it is almost 
invariable a unanimous decision; so when the discussion is over they 
do not bring it up again; which is a pretty good way to settle things 

Mr. Kirwan. You have increased travel by exactly the same 
amount as you have decreased personnel services costs. Why? 

Mr. Lowe. One reason is we are here today. I was able to get t 
this hearing by taking a boat, going 700 miles to the island of Canton 
and flying the rest of the way here. 

I will have to return to the Senate hearings—to the budget hearings. 

Then our contract employees (those who are employed on a 2-year 
basis) come back to the United States and have their way paid and 
come back for a second term if they are recontracted. 

There is need for a vacation every 2 years. The area is tropical 
and very beautiful, but it has the tense atmosphere of the Tropics, 
and a little town. And every 2 years, whether we employ a new 
person, or reemploy an old person, transportation to and from the 
United States is necessary. 

It so happens that for the fiscal year 1956, there will be quite a 
little of that type of travel. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it necessary for the Legislature of Samoa to 
meet each year when the Legislature of Hawaii, for example, meets 
only bi-annually? 

Mr. Lowe. I cannot speak for the situation in Hawaii. Our legis- 
lature is fundamentally an advisory board and we are doing our best 
to lead it into an effective legislative body. We have an interesting 
pattern; they pass resolutions which are advisory to the Governor, 
who later makes his comments to the legislature, and they have 
another short session to act on those comments. 

The sessions are quite short, lasting only some 2 weeks. 


GRANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you insert page 25 of the justifications in the 
record, and explain the increases? 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1954 1955 1956 





1. Health, Education and Welfare Service: | 
(a) Public health __-- $390, 500 | $410, 775 
(b) Education: 
Department of Education 269, 970 286, 235 
Adult education__- 12, 150 19, ORS 
(c) Economic and political development -- : 113, 939 121, 360 
(d) Legal and public safety --.__--- : 81, 653 77, 343 
Total, Health, Education and Welfare services___| 380 | 868, 212 914, 798 
. Operation and maintenance: 
(a) Public works-_- 359, 000 373, 170 
(b) Radio communication _- 39, 500 44, 700 
(c) Management services. - - - 120, 689 130, 420 


Total, operation and maintenance. 519, 189 548, 290 


. General administration: 
(a) Budget and finance_..__.-- | 06 99, 257 93, 270 
(>) Personne] administration__- ; 17, 340 20, 700 
(c) General audits_ _- , 00% 5, 602 5, 742 
(d) Government house operations- 5 6, 400 5, 600 


Total, general administration ___- 129, 835 128, 599 125, 312 


Total operating costs , 506, 182 1,516, 000 , 588, 400 
. Construction_- rs 329, 000 43, 000 36, 000 


Total cost of Government_-.- , 835, 182 1, 559, 000 , 624, 400 
Deduct local revenues-__------ 401, 182 400, 000 450, 000 


Total grants required , 434, 000 1, 159, 000 1, 174, 400 


Mr. Lows. You do not want an explanation of all of these items, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you explain some of the increases, just give us a 
little statement for the record; what makes up those increases. 

Mr. Lower. We have a total increase on that page of $15,400, but 
we decreased the direct appropriations $2,650, making a net increase 
of $12,750. 

The increased population of the Territory from 1940 to 1950 was 
48 percent. In education we have approximately 600 new students 
a year coming into the school system, which takes more teachers and 
more equipment. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have what? 

Mr. Lowe. Six hundred new, 600 more, students each year. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is each year? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes, coming into the school system. 

Mr. Krrwan. For hospitals? 

Mr. Lowe. Under the health activity, we are setting up a tuber- 
culosis control program, we have had a serious tuberculosis problem 
and we are getting some additional X-ray equipment, a tuberculosis 
specialist, and we are going to make X-rays with microfilms of all the 
people that we can. ‘That will cost us some money. 

Mr. Kirwan. What does your political development program 
include? 

Mr. Lowe. This economic and political development program? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Lowe. That is kind of a misnomer. I was somewhat surprised 
to see that myself. It actually involves agriculture, which is econo- 
mics; the Samoan Affairs Office, the local government and about $5,000 
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for local judges, which are not included in the high court. It includes 
the whole agricultural department. 

The Samoan Affairs Office is the office that actually handles the 
local government; that covers the district, county, and the village 
governments. 

We have been able to develop a high degree of self-government. 
Largely by our attitude rather than anything else; we have almost 
complete autonomy at the local level. The salaries and expenses 
of the 3 district governors, the 14 county chiefs, and the 52 village 
mayors’ offices are not very high. Also included in that are the ex- 
penses of the Samoan Affairs Office, operating directly between 
the loca] government and the Governor. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many islands in all are there, Governor? 

Mr. Lown. We have 7 islands, 6 of them occupied. 

Mr. Kirwan. What recent developments have there been with 
respect to the fishing and canning industries? 

Mr. Lows. We are very much encouraged in that respect. The 
cannery which was originally closed out as a complete failure for lack 
of fish, was leased a year ago in October, to the Van Camp Seafood 
Co. They got started early in 1954 and they had a lot of problems, 
but in the last 60 days they have canned more fish than they canned 
during the whole year of 1954. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where are they getting the fish? 

Mr. Lowe. Right around the islands. 

Mr. Kirwan. You mean that for a while they could not get them, 
could not locate them? 

Mr. Lower. Some years ago the Rockefeller Foundation made an 
allocation of some kind, of many thousands of dollars to develop fish- 
ing for the islands. They built the cannery and employed people to 
come out there, but they were unable to get fish, and not having enough 
fish to run the cannery, it was discontinued ‘after operating a short 
time. The project cost several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Government then bought it at salvage value for $40,000 to see 
what might be developed in the future. That was some years ago. 

The Van Camp people concluded that the long line fishing methods 
would work, so they leased it and ae Japanese fishermen to 
come down there and see what they could get. They are catching fish 
and the Samoans are operating the cannery and learning to do “long 
line fishing. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are doing all right then in the fishing industry? 

Mr. Lowe. Yes; it is looking quite favorable. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Lowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Canton IsLAND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. I will ask you now to please explain the present ar- 
rangement for administering Canton Island. 

Mr. Srranp. We have joint responsibility with Great Britain for 
the administration of Canton Island, and we pay for the salaries and 
incidental expenses of a teacher and a clerk-stenographer. Great 
Britain has the Commissioner and pays his expense. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Commissioner’s expenses are paid by Great 
Britain, you say? 
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Mr. Srranp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a joint operation? 

Mr. Srranp. A joint administration. 

Mr. Kirwan. Cooperatively carried on with one another? 
Mr. Strranp. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Krrwan. What are the additional positions for which you are 
requesting $17,398 in the Washington office? Do you have any 
workload figures or anything else to justify them? 

Mr. Srranp. | will get some w salina figures. 

These are not additional positions. We have a total of 43 posi- 
tions that are authorized and experience has taught us that we will 
have to keep more of those positions filled than we have been able 
to do in the past. 

Mr. Krrwan. But you are requesting $17,398 in the Washington 
office. 

Mr. Srranp. Yes; that will permit us to fill more of the authorized 
positions in our organization. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think you need them? It may be that they 
are authorized but is the workload such that you need them? Is 
the w ork so heavy that you feel you have to fill the positions? 

Mr. Srranp. Yes; and in my most considered opinion, I feel that we 
do need to fill more positions than the present amount of money now 
available has permitted for personnel services. We now have a num- 
ber of vacancies, which has really worked out to throw a heavier 
workload on other employees on the staff. We have had to exercise 
great prudence in handling our money, and as a result, in order to 
protect the money we have available, we have, at the prese nt time, 
three key positions that are vacant. 

Mr. Kirwan. But Mr. Strand, you are getting along down there 
now without the extra $17,000. Do you feel that you do need this 
amount? 

Mr. Srranp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do you think that you could get by without filling 
these positions? 

Mr. Stranp. We think it is necessary to fill them. I would like to 
add that the money we are requesting will not finance the entire 43 
positions. 

Perhaps if I can go back a little bit and explain to you that in 1954 
there were 33 positions filled during the year on our payroll, but at 
that particular time there were also 7 people working in Washington 
who were on the payroll of the road commission and the railroad, 
which made the actual total in Washington in 1954 of 40 positions, 
and with the request that we have made for 1956, we will still have 
only 40 positions. 

Mr. Kirwan. In any part of the printed justifications, have you 
given any workload figures, or anything that would warrant this addi- 
tional $17,000 and which would support your recommendation as to 
why you want the money? 

Mr. Srranp. I have a paragraph here in the justifications which I 
can read, or we can supply it for the record in more detail if you wish. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I think you had better provide a statement for the 
record because if you expect us to recommend this additional $17,000, 
you had better have something in the record to support it. 

Mr. Stranp. Very well. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Office of Territories, in fulfilling its staff responsibility to the Secretary 
of the Interior, is being required to meet steadily increasing demands for informa- 
tional services to the public and for liaison representation of the Territories with 
other Federal departments and agencies. 

Emphasis in recent years on the question of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
has been reflected in a sharp rise in the amount of incoming mail, largely requests 
for information pertaining to these two Territories. 

During the period of January 24, 1955, to February 7, for example, approxi- 
mately 2,400 inquiries into Alaska matters were received by the Alaska Division. 
Many of these represented requests from schoolchildren throughout the Nation. 
There is every indication that this flow of mail will continue to increase as interest 
in these two Territories continues to develop. 

In addition, the Alaska Division performs the staff work necessary to enable 
the Director of the Office of Territories to carry out his responsibilities for the 
Alaska Railroad, the Alaska Road Commission, and the care of the Alaska insane, 
besides preparing legislative reports for the committees of the Congress. 

The legislative reports pertaining to Alaska formerly were handled by legal 
personnel in the Office but have now become the direct responsibility of the Alaska 
Division following the reorganization of the Office of the Solicitor. 

An accelerated program has now been initiated to obtain the maximum possible 
reimbursement for the care of the Alaska insane. One full-time employee will 
be required to handle the correspondence and the records in this program. There 
are now over 370 patients being cared for at the Morningside Sanitarium in 
Portland, Oreg. The number 6 months ago was slightly over 340. The added 
number of patients has increased the administrative work necessary to meet the 
Department’s responsibility in this field. 

The organization of the Office of Territories, as approved by a survey made in 
July 1953, provides for an Assistant Director, Division of Alaskan Affairs, GS-15 
($10,800) and an assistant at GS-13 ($8,360). Both of these positions are now 
vacant. The filling of at least one of them is vital to the continued performance 
of the Office’s functions under conditions existing at the present time. 

The staff of the Alaska Division at present consists of the following: 


1 Alaska area specialist____ , ’ —-12 
1 Alaska area assistant _- - ' : 15% “4 

1 secretary / ; ae —6 
] 


- 


secretary _.__.- ‘ : roe oa hgte is -9 


The Division of Insular Affairs in the Office of Territories is now functioning 
with a total personnel of 7; the organization of the Office provides for 8 positions. 

This Division performs the staff work necessary to enable the Director of the 
Office of Territories to carry out his responsibilities with respect to the Virgin 
Islands, American Samoa, Guam, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
Canton and Enderbury Islands, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 517, 83d Congress, the Revised Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands, additional duties have been imposed on this Division. 
Under that act, for instance, before any of the so-called matching funds may be 
expended by the Virgin Islands government, approval must be given by the 
Secretary of the Interior. This means that the Division of Insular Affairs must 
perform all the necessary staff work thereto on a budget approximating $4 million 
for fiscal year 1956. 

The Division of Insular Affairs is also required to prepare legislative reports 
covering measures relating to all territorial responsibilities except Alaska. 

Also vacant at the present time is the position of administrative officer of the 
Office of Territories, GS-14 ($9,600). Filling this vacancy will relieve the 
Director and the Deputy Director of the necessity of performing many duties 
that normally are fulfilled by this employee. 
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The total number of administrative employees authorized for the Office of 
Territories at the present time is 43, with a total annual salary of $243,894. The 
requested increase in funds of $17,398 will not permit all these positions to be 
filled but it will alleviate the current situation which finds three top positions 
vacant as well as several clerical positions. 

In 1954 there was a net of 33 positions filled during the year, but at the same 
time there were 7 employees on the Washington staff whose salaries were paid out 
of funds for the Railroad and Road Commission. The result was an actual total 
of 40 jobs filled. 

During 1955, the Office of Territories transferred to its payroll the employees 
who had been paid out of Railroad and Road Commission funds. This was made 
possible by a reorganization of the staff, following recommendations of a survey 
team, which reduced the number of positions on the Washington staff. 

It is not expected that more than 40 positions will be filled during 1956, or the 
same as there were in 1954, with the allowance of the requested increase in funds 
for salaries. 


LIQUIDATION OF PUERTO RICO RECONSTRUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. How is the liquidation of the PRRA progressing? 

Mr. Stranp. It will be completed on the 15th of this month. 

Mr. Kirwan. On the 15th of this month? 

Mr. Stranp. Yes; it will be completed on schedule. However, 
a problem has arisen which I would like to explain and discuss for 
just a few moments. 

In the final cleanup of that enterprise, we have found 2 items, 
2 assets, 2 pieces of property, which are going to have to be admin- 
istered in the future by other agencies of the Government. One of 
them is a cooperative apartment building in San Juan which originally 
represented an outlay to the Government of more than $1 million. 
At the present time the payments on the mortgage run for 20 years. 
The Government investment now amounts to some $300,000, but 
it is interest free and tax free, being Government property. It is 
very difficult, if not impossible, for anyone to dispose of it to a private 
investor. 

At the same time we would be extremely lax with Government 
money to let the investment be wiped out. 

Therefore, we plan to ask the Federal Housing Administration to 
administer that piece of property on a reimbursable basis. 

At the same time there is a series of loans, about $132,000 worth of 
hurricane loans, most of them representing second mortgages on small 
parcels of property in Puerto Rico. 

These loans go back to the early twenties—and collections stopped 
a good many years ago. But the loans represent a cloud on the indi- 
vidual pieces of property; that is, a cloud on the title. Whenever a 
property owner does want to sell a piece of property, he wants to pay 
off that second mortgage, and it is necessary that we provide some 
place where he can come and make the payment. 

With the PRRA going out of business, we have had to scout around 
to find another office that would handle the files with respect to these 
mortgages, and the most logical office was the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. They are perfectly willing to do it. It will cost about $300 a 
vear to reimburse them for the’servicing of these little loans. And it 
is going to cost about $900 a year for the Housing Administration’ to 
service the big loans on this cooperative apartment, or a total of about 
$1,200 a year. 
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Since that is, in our opinion, an obligation of the Office of Territories, 
it appears to us that we are going to have to squeeze that’ $1,200 out of 
“General administration” immediately, and in the meantime, legisla- 
tion is being written which will soon go forward. If it is enacted by 
the Congress, it would authorize the Agriculture Department, in the 
case of the small loans, and the Housing Administration, in the case 
of the apartment loans, to take over that problem. And as they 
pay out on the apartment building and the loans, the money will be 
deposited in the Treasury. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you introduced legislation for that purpose? 

Mr. Srranp. Legislation is being prepared now. 

Mr. Krrwan. Have they resolved the legal question as to the use 
of the revolving fund for this purpose? 

Mr. Stranp. Yes; we have inquired into that and we have been 
informed that the fund will close on February 15. 

Mr. Krrwan. February 15? 

Mr. Stranp. Yes, February 15; we will be shut off at midnight on 
that date, from any further use of funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that the understanding of the budget officer? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, we have been advised informally by 
the General Accounting Office that they felt it was not available 
after February 15, although I believe the resolution was drafted in 
such a way as to provide for this. We could not get a definite answer. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not have it from the General Accounting 
Office? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir, informally; that the revolving fund probably 
would not be available after February 15. 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


: bea cy vee 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
| b ; 
| 


Appropriation or estimate _ _ - dette Haddad nbd de $4, 300, 000 | 


| 
| $5,000,000 | = $5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings _- wate en neennnenneens--| See Latah omcctduah-dalad 





ObMentiote inewmbred sss csp cwsssecksetes sscvdscicbech-: | 4, 292, 880 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
| 


Obligations by activities 














Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

a Commissioner’s office-.- Se RA, . did $60, 987 | $59, 000 $59, 000 

2 Judiciary ‘ i alta iia i acide 46, 893 | 56, 000 | 56, 000 
3. Grants.........-- VISES » 4,185,000 | 4,885,000 | 4, 885, 000 
i ee a ee 4, 292, 880 | 5, 000, 000. 5, 000, 000 


Sih aibihaat act nna. elodsemiag eee aot eee 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
4 verage number of all employees- --- 
Number of employees at end of year__ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary-_-__-_- 
Average grade _-_- 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions___- 
Positions other than permanent _- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __ 
Payment above basic rates ...._________. 


Total personal services 


Deduct amount for Federal employees ~~ from grant to | 


Uy WUE srusnacewcdeoenaavacenygapa 


Net personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things- 
Communication services ‘ 
Rents and utility services__.______- 
Printing and reproduction _______- 
Other contractual services -_- . -_- 
Supplies and materials_________-. 
Equipment 5 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions_.- 


Obligations incurred__. 


302 
4 
= 


$1, 176, 754 


22, 379 


4,456 


279, 751 


l, 483, 340 | 


1, 393, 973 


264 

4 
240 
220 


$5, 222 


GS8-8.2 | 


Ras) 973 


$1, 223, 830 


41, 200 | 


4, 77% 


309, 697 | 


1, 488, 000 | 


1, 579, 500 | 


1956 estimate 


256 


4 


27 


210 


‘ 


» 
» Ja 


, 189, 029 
18, 200 
4, 507 
303, 964 


’ 515, 700 
, 423, 400 





89, 367 
14, 319 
98 

765 


516 

742 

2, 073 

4, 185, 000 


91, 500 
16, 600 
300 

1, 600 


200 | 


200 
800 


1, 800 | 


2, 000 
4, 885, 000 


4. 292, 880 


Analysis of expenditures 


5, 000, 000 


[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 





Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Obligated balance carried forward_________- 
Totes Gxpenditures...........2.-...- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations _- 
Out of prior authorizations 


1954 actual 


~ $4, 292, 880 


4, 292, 880 


4, 283, 313 


| 1955 estimate 


$9, 567 
5, 000, 000 


5, 009, 567 
—9, 567 


5, 000, 000 


4, 990, 433 
9, 567 


92, 300 
16, 600 
300 

1, 600 
200 

200 

800 

1, 000 

2, 000 

. 885, 000 


5, 000, 000 


1956 estimate 
$9, : 
5, 000, 000 


5, 0089, 567 
567 


5, 000, 000 


4, 990, 433 
9, 567 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nucker, do you have a general statement you 


would like to make? 


STATEMENT OF Deputy HicuH CommiIssIONER 


Mr. Nucxer. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to appear 
here as the Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Territory, a job 


| took over on August 16 of last year. 


answer your questions. 
This year we are asking for 


I hope I «¢ 


can adequate ly 


$5 million which is the exact amount 


appropriated last year, and includes $700,000 for continuation of the 


construction program. 
construction. 


Last year Congress appropriated $700,000 for 
I am pleased this year to be able to say that we do 


have an act which authorizes the continuation of civil government, 
Public Law 451 passed by the 83d Congress. 





Since August 15, there have been changes made in the operation 
in the trust territories. We have moved the headquarters from 
Honolulu to Guam. We have discontinued the operation of the 
Island Trading Company which was liquidated December 31. 

We have opened the trust territory by direct shipping from the 
outside for the first time, and large steamers and freighters are stop- 
ping in the trust territories, delivering cargo and picking up copra 
to take to the outside world. 

We have made an arrangement which permits copra, the mainstay 
of the islands economy, to be handled by a commercial firm. In the 
past it was handled by the Island Trading Co. The local trading 
companies, at least one in each district, have been strengthened to the 
point where, at the present time, they are carrying on the local trade 
to meet the needs of the island. I believe we are making progress. 

I think in the years to come the administrative costs of the Trust 
Territory will be lower. I do not think that at any time in the fore- 
seeable future the Trust Territory will be able to operate without some 
help from the Congress. 

We have 50,000 people scattered over an area larger than the United 
States, living on islands with a total land area estimated to be less 
than half the size of Connecticut. Transportation involves a terrific 
problem ;.communication is a problem. These 50,000 are broken into 
9 different language groups so that ordinary communication and 
the written word is a problem. 

I shall try to answer any questions that you may have, Congressman 
Kirwan. 

BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 57, 60, 61, 62, and 
63 of the justifications. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


Trust TERRITORY OF THE Paciric ISLANDS 


Aorpaprigtineet, P9662: 2. .«. dwiwcnncwocawadinzewl Soe $5, 000, 000) 
Budget estimate, 1956 5, 000, 000: 


Analysis by activities 


Decreases | Subtotal 


il 
ea Appropria- | 
Activities ion 1955 

| 


1. Trust territory: 
(a) High Commissioner’s Office $59, 000 | 
(b) Judiciary soaascesueal 56, 000 | 
(c) Grants | 4,885, 000 | | 4,885,000 | 4,885, 000 |____- 


| 5,000,000 |............| 5,000,000 | 5, 000, 000 | 


| 











Activity 


High Commissioner’s Office __-- 
Judiciary 

Health, education and other services- 
Operation and maintenance _- 
Transportation services 

General administration 

Construction 


Less: 
Prior year balance applied 
Local revenues._- 


Appropriated funds-_. 
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Summary by activity 


Actual, 1954 


$60, 987 
46, 893 

1, 326, 305 
1, 090, 053 
2, 090, 808 
1, 316, 346 


5, 931, 392 
$66, 821 
, 570, 266 
—1, 637 


4, 204, 


Estimate, 


1955 


$59, 000 
56, 000 

1, 439, 000 
984, 200 
1, 637, 000 
1, 482, 300 
700, 060 


6, 357, 500 


—1, 357, 500 


5, 000, 000 


Summary—Obligations by object classification 


Personal services: 
Federal employees 
Micronesians. - - 


Total personal services 
GE os cations 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction _.- 
Other contractual services- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
ll 


15 Taxes and assessments 


Total cost of government__.__-____-- 


Deduct: 
Prior year balance applied --- 
Local revenues 


Total appropriated funds_ .__-- 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions__- 


Actual, 1954 


$1, 473, 887 
703, 601 


2, 177, 488 
207, 569 
293, 782 

11, 508 
6, 446 
3, 806 

2, 320, 428 
681, 206 
194, 068 

3A, 603 
488 


5, 931, 392 


-- $66,821 
. 1, 570, 266 


—1, 637, 087 


4, 294, 305 | 





58276—55——20 


Estimate, 
1955 


$1, 564, 800 
706, 200 

2 2, 271, 
198, 

342, 


000 
900 
200 
11, 700 

6, 500 

4, 900 

2, 224, 560 
930, 500 
336, 240 
30, 


6, 357, 500 


—1, 357, 500 


300 | 
700 | 


5, 000, 000 


Estimate, 
1956 


Estimate, 
1956 


$1, 522, 000 
728, 500. 


2, 250, 500 
174, 100 
341, 600 

11, 700 
6, 500 
4, 900 

2, 218, 460 
962, 300 
329, 340 

30, 000. 
600 


6, 330, 000 


—1, 330, 000 
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Statement of estimated revenue by source and application 


Public Health Department: 
Medical and dental fees_ 


Recovery of reimbursable costs from other agencies 


Is dil Ee a Bl 


Department of Education: Recovery of reimbursable 
costs from other agencies. .............--- ; 


Public Works Department (operation and mainte- 
nance): 
Building and dwelling rental 
Service credits : 
Utility charges________- 
Miscellaneous. 
Total 
Communications: Radio dispatch revenue___.......-.- 


Transportation services: Freight and passenger reve- 
nues: 


Total__.. 


se and supply: 


General revenue not applicable to departments and 


activities: 
Internal revenue an1 
Copra processing tax _ 
Rental o* lan? and facilities. _ 
Fines and conrt fees 
Ot er collections- 


trochus royalties 


Total 
Class C revenues (for use for _— 1] projects): 
Phosphate processing tax. 
Scrap sales. 
Total 


Grand total__----- 


LAND AND REVENUE 


Mr. Kirwan. 
local revenues. 

Mr. Nucker. 
revenue from shipping. 


oe 
1954 esti- | 
mate 


28, 335 | 


24, 000 | 
5, 000 
10, 000 


39, 000 





949, 500 | 
30, 000° 


979, 500 | 


50, 000 ; 


50, 000 
| 
20, 000 | 
2, 000 | 
, 000 | 
3, 000 
30, 000 | 


195, 000 


000 | 
000 | 


50, 
20, 


70, 000 | 


| 1,37, 500 | 


2, 000 | 


1954 
actual 


$27, 685 
650 


13, 600 | 


56, 020 
19, 948 
6, 986 
146 


83, 100 


11, 109 


919, 798 
56, 487 


976, 285 | 


82, 781 


40, , 177 7 
122, 958 


54, 785 
107, 481 
1, 267 


1, 401 | 


56, 267 


221 


888 
790 


76, 
36, 


113, 


1, 57 


PROBLEMS 


201 | 
SS 


678 | 


0, 266 | 


1955 esti- 
mate 


| $20, 500 
500 | 


30, ‘000 


, O 


| 
| 

53, 200 
| > 600 
| 7, 050 
150 


1956 esti- 
mate 


$29, 500 


500 


30, 000 


————— 
13, 500 


53, 200 
19, 600 


| _ 80, 000 ' 


| 10, 000. 


| 
| 857, 500 | 
|___ 30,000, 


887, 500 | 


84, 000 
40, 000 


124, 000 | 


30, 000 

124, 500 
1,000 
2, 000 
5, 000 | 


162, 500 


20, 000 


30, 000 





50, 000, | 


1, 357, 500 | 


ships, we then created a lesser revenue for the Government. 


Mr. Krrwan. How much 


84, 000 
40, 000 


124, 000 


30, 000 
124, 500 
1, 000 
2, 000 
5, 000 


162, 


500 


30, 000 


30, 000 


1, 330, 000 


The figures on page 60 indicate a steady decline in 
What is the reason for this? 
{ssentially that is brought about by reason of less 
As we convert. more to outside commercial 


land has been restored to individual 


ownership in the last 12 months and how does this compare to the 


previous 12 months? 


Mr. Nucxer. In the previous 12 months, practically no land was 
returned to ownership of private individuals concerned, and in the past 


12 months very little, 


returned to private owners. 


an insignificant amount of land, 


h 


as been 


Starting about 6 months ago, I requested and had a survey made 


of our land problem, which now is complete, and we are in position 
to return the land, and settle the land claims, which represents one of 
our largest problems. Claims originated by reason of the fact that 
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the United States Government took land during the past war and 
has maintained possession of a large amount of that land, and as yet 
has returned little, very little, of that land back to the inhabitants. 
I hope in the next 12 months to be able to enter very actively into 
a program and expect next year at this time to give you a much more 
satisfactory answer to that question. 

Mr. Kirwan. What became of the money that has been given to 
you during the last 2 years for that purpose? 

Mr. Nuckenr. Sir, we have been given no money for the return of 
land, or settling land claims. The United States Navy, several years 
ago, I judge in 1949 or 1950, did receive from the Congress something 
slightly over $1 million, as I recall, for the settling of land claims. 
And about that time, or shortly thereafter, the Department of the 
Interior took over the administration of the trust islands. To date 
the Department of Interior has received none of the $1 million ap- 
propriated to the Navy. We are now discussing with the Navy the 
means by which we may have transferred to us that money, or some 
of that money for the purpose of settling land claims. That is what 
I hope to accomplish in the next few months. 

Mr. Krrwan. But you say that money has not been transferred to 
us yet? 

Mr. Nucker. That is right. 


INCREASE IN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 87 of the justifications, you state that trans- 
portation costs far exceeded the budget estimates for 1954 and are 
still soaring. Where are you getting the money to pay these costs if 
they are exceeding appropriations? 

Mr. Nucker. Frankly, in 1954, they met that increased cost by 
using what originally had intended to be used for other purposes, 
other administrative purposes. 

This year, in 1955, I am satisfied that our estimates for the cost of 
sea transportation are adequate. I do not think, in 1955, we will 
exceed the amount estimated. We have made, and are continuing to 
make, changes in the transportation system, looking toward a reduc- 
tion of the tremendous amount of expenditure now needed to provide 
surface transportation. 


RETURN OF LAND TO ORIGINAL OWNERS 


Mr. Kirwan. One other question concerning the return of land, 
Will much of this land be returned to the original owners, and will it 
be surveyed? 

Mr. Nucker. We have returned some of the land to the owners. 
That land we have returned is minute compared to the total land 
involved. 

A small amount of land has been returned to the owners, Congress- 
man Kirwan, but that was land which had been held by the Trust 
Territory government for administrative purposes. We have since 
made some land available, just in the past several months, for re- 
settlement purposes, or for colonization, if you want to term it that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then is the statement in the justifications true? 

Mr. Nucker. I think the statement is a little presumptuous. We 
are in the program but I do not think much land has been returned. 
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TRANSPORTATION OPERATIONS AND COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What benefit has been derived from the Transporta- 
tion Advisory Committee trip last April and how was this trip financed? 

Mr. Nucxer. The expense was for three individuals and was paid 
by the Trust Territory government. The salaries—no charge for the 
salaries, just per diem and expenses. They made written recommen- 
dations that the trust territory go to outside commercial shipping, 
as rapidly as we could, eliminate the use of AKS and go to a lower 
cost type of shipping for our intraisland services. 

The benefits derived from that committee, I think, can be summed 
up by stating that they, being shipping men, recommended a practical 
course as a guideline to reduce the $1,300,000 expense we now have 
for shipping the way it is now carried on. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is your transportation cost more or less since you 
have contracted it? 

Mr. Nucker. It is costing us, I think, a little less. We started in 
December and we do not have sufficient experience yet to answer you, 
but the indications are that it is going to cost us less. 

Mr. Kirwan. You indicate an item of $230,000 for repairs to ships. 
Is this work also contracted? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is done by the firm operating the contract. 
We reimburse them for the cost of repairing the ships. The Trust 
Territory government does not contract out as a Trust Territory 
government, for the repair of ships. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not get any competitive bids for that, do you? 

Mr. Nucker. We do not have, other than the fact that the firm 
operating the ship line cares for the maintenance. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think it is profitable, or can you tell what the 
profit was? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you insert a statement in the record showing 
what profit you receive from it? 

Mr. Nucker. That is the profit the shipping line gets out of the 
operation under the contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Net profits of Pacific Micronesian Lines, Inc. 


May 18 to December 31, 1951 $9, 396. 17 
Calendar year 1952_ _- 11, 076. 60 
Calendar year 1953_-__--- 13, 905. 81 
January 1 to September 30, 1954 12, 635. 38 


Total 47, 013. 96 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you cite any comparative figures for the contract 
rate of $1.44 per mile for operation of your aircraft? 

Mr. Nucxer. In past conversations with the CAA, and others 
operating airlines, rates for operating airplanes range from $1.25 to 
over $2 per mile. For the particular type of plane we are operating 
we are paying $1.44 per mile, under a contract which was entered into 
several years ago. I have not recently compared that price with 
other current prices, but I am of the opinion that it is a reasonable 
charge per mile. 
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Mr. Krrwan. Was there any competition in bidding for the air- and 
sea-transportation contracts? 

Mr. Nucker. Originally, yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. There was? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, the original sea- as well as air-transportation 
contracts resulted from bidding and a series of negotiations with 
bidders. Both of those contracts took effect in 1951. 


LOCAL TRADING OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. How are you handling the merchandising of goods 
for the natives now that the Island Trading Company has “been 
liquidated? 

Mr. Nucxer. In each district, and we have five districts in the Trust 
Territory, there are local trading companies owned by Micronesians. 
Those companies are buying the trade goods and selling the trade 
goods to Micronesians. In short, it is a trade operation accomplished 
by local firms. 

Mr. Krrwan. Local firms do it? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes. 


PROPOSED USE OF PROCEEDS OF ISLAND TRADING COMPANY LIQUIDATION 


Mr. Krrwan. Are there funds remaining from this liquidation that 
have not been deposited in the Treasury? 

Mr. Nucker. We have $1,100,000, plus, deposited in a suspense 
account of the United States Treasur y, which represents the remaining 
cash upon liquidation of the ITC. That money, I would like to ask 
be given consideration for use by the Trust Territory for benefit of the 
Micronesians. It is in a suspense account at the present time and is 
not usable by the Trust Territory in any manner, shape, or form, pend- 
ing directions from Congress. 

The money was accumulated over the years by reason of the opera- 
tion of the Island Trading Company; it was accumulated by reason of 
the fact that they charged a fixed fee for handling copra. I believe 
very strongly that the money should be, in some manner, returned to 
the Micronesians, and I would like this committee to consider the 
possibility of making about $500,000 available in a revolving fund to 
be used to make loans to the local trading companies I just mentioned. 
They are underfinanced and are having a terrible time getting along. 

I should also like to recommend that the balance of the mone y, ap- 
proximately $600,000, be authorized to be added to the copra-stabiliza- 
tion fund which is operated by the Trust Territory government to 
maintain a steady field price for copra. 

Copra is a product which suffers a tremendous fluctuation in price 
so far as world prices are concerned. In the last 2 months copra has 
varied from $222.50 for one lot sold down to $185 for the last lot sold. 

In the field, we have paid $100 a ton for copra. We operate a 
copra-stabilization fund which permits us to prevent such wild fluc- 
tuations in the field. If we had such wild changes in the price, our 
Micronesians, not being economists, not being businessmen, would 
have a terrible time understanding why, one day, they will get $70 
and another day they may get $100 and another, $120 a ton. 

If the $600,000 of Island Trading Company residual cash is added 
to the copra-stabilization fund, we can insure a steady price for a 
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much longer period of time, or we could, by paying a higher price, 
make certain that the money, in the main, would return to the indi- 
viduals which caused the money to be accumulated in the first place, 
by reason of the prices charged them for copra. 

Mr. Krrwan. In other words, you recommend some language be 
inserted in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. In order to take care of that? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. So as to keep all of that money over there? 

Mr. Nucxnr. That is correct. 

Mr. Krrwan. Is that what you would call good banking? 

Mr. Nucxer. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Kirwan. The money is there to protect those people and not 
to exploit them. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is absolutely correct, and is well stated. 


BUDGET FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain in more detail how you arrived at 
the $740,300 for miscellaneous items appearing on page 89 of the 
justifications. 

Mr. Nucxer. I do not recall that figure. How much is it? 

Mr. Krrwan. $740,300. That appears on page 94 of the justi- 
fications at the bottom line. 

Mr. Nuckxrer. That would be explained on page 98, where there 
appears a detailed explanation of that $740,300. One item of $330,000 
is for freight handling and port charges on Trust Territory cargo from 
the main island to Hawaii and Guam; to cover petroleum products 
purchased and used by the Trust Territory over the districts, and 
including stevedoring. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just insert in the record at this point a breakdown 
of the figure covering the items and expense. 

Mr. Nuckser. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Miscellaneous territorywide costs, $740,300 
Freight, handling, and port charges $330, 000 
POL products 227, 500 
Central stevedoring 17, 800 
Personnel recruitment costs 165, 000 


Total _.s. ‘440,300 
EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVES 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 108, you show no change for 3 years in the 
number of Micronesians that you employ. Why? 

Mr. Nucxer. The number actually varies from about 1,250 to, I 
believe, as high as 1,367; 1,287 is a good average. 

Mr. Krrwan. 1,287 is a good average? 

Mr. Nucxer. That is a good average. Micronesians on the local 
payroll fluctuate from month to month and time to time, based on 
whether there is shipping or whether there isn’t any shipping, and 
based on whether there are construction projects. 
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Mr. Kirwan. It was stated earlier in response to a question, that 
there were a number of people in the islands that spend 2 years and 
then they get expense for transportation coverage, or something like 
that. 

Mr. Nucxer. That was with reference to Samoa, but the comment 
applies here. 

Mr. Kirwan. It applies to the Trust Territory? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, in general. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think, if we made every effort to employ 
natives, and not so many from the homeland here, that would be 
much better? 

Mr. Nucxer. | thoroughly agree, sir; and at this point, | would 
like to state that at one time in the Trust Territory there were 300 to 
331 employees stateside, as we refer to them. Today in the Trust 
Territory stateside employees total about 210, and our program calls 
for fewer stateside employees next year than we have on our payroll 
how. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would call for even fewer. A great deal 
of money is not being spent over there, but there are a great many 
people. There is no use or reason why we must have 210 employees 
over there today with the amount of business that they are doing. 
Surely among the native people there are boys and girls who can do 
the job. 

Mr. Nucxer. That is a good comment. I would like to break 
down the 200 people so you can see why we need that many at the 
present time. 

At the present time we have 5 district centers plus 1 subdistrict, 
and we have a headquarters office in Guam. 

In our headquarters office we have approximately 40 stateside 
personnel and about 37 local individuals, Guamanians or Micro- 
nesians, so that we have approximately 160 stateside personnel divided 
between 5 full-fledged districts and the 1 small district of Rota. 

We average approximately 30 stateside personnel in each district. 

I think we have 4 or 5 on Rota. 

Each one of the districts has a duplication of posititions. There 
are a few changes but they are essentially the same—district adminis- 
trator, the equivalent of assistant administrator, doctor, educator, 
and so on. 

The districts range from 250 to about 700 miles apart. There is 
not an ability to exchange administrative personnel between districts. 
In short, if we had our 50,000 people on 1 island we could operate with 
considerably fewer stateside personnel than we can by reason of the 
distances and number of islands. 

Mr. Krrwan. I agree they are scattered, as you say, quite a 
distance. I realize that you must have some personnel from this 
country, but along in that vineyard we can eliminate a lot of the 
personnel coming from this country and put in natives on those jobs. 

Your program must be advanced far enough so that some of the 
natives can teach some of the lower grades in school? 

Mr. Nucker. In each district we have a training program for 
typists, clerks; we have a training program for sanitarians at the 
present time throughout the whole Trust Territory—we have 27 
Micronesians trained to go out and talk sanitary measures to local 
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chiefs and local villages. We have in the 5 districts and the 1 sub- 
district 8 doctors. The balance of our medical staff is Micronesian. 

We have a program of sending young Micronesians to medical 
school outside. 

We have at the present time thirty-some students in Honolulu 
being trained to return to Micronesia. 

In 3 years approximately we have reduced the stateside staff 
one-third. That indicates to me that in the next 3 years we can make 
further reductions. Whether it is one-third, I don’t know. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can’t you make a larger reduction in the next year? 

Mr. Nucxker. I expect to, sir; yes, sir. In other words, at this 
time next year I do not expect to have the 210 in the administrative 
organization. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear you say that. If we are all alive 
and around here next year when you come back | hope you have at 
least 25 percent less. 

Mr. Nucxer. There is one qualifying remark I w ould like to make. 

In the construction program, $700, 000 given last year, we are asking 
and sorely need $700,000 this year. 

We will need, in order to iplemnent this program, to have a few 
additional in the construction field. I don’t mean in the adminis- 
trative field but in the construction field, we will need to add state- 
side help so that we might a year from now, if we count all personnel, 
by reason of the few more in the construction field, not show the full 
25 decrease but if we limit it to the administrative and operation 
portion of our program, I think your target is possible. 


MANAGEMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS 


Mr. Krrwan. What auditing controls are there on the copra 
stabilization fund and the Angaur mining trust fund and how are the 
natives involved represented in management of the funds? 

Mr. Nucker. At the present time the copra stabilization fund, and 
the Angaur trust fund, have been the subject of an audit by GAO. 

Internal auditing controls are maintained in the Trust Territory 
with respect to the funds. 

There are no Micronesians on the Copra Stabilization Board, nor 
are there any Micronesians in an administrative responsibility with 
respect to the Angaur trust fund. 

Mr. Krrwan. Is the native travel fund shown on page 106 a new 
activity? 

Mr. Nucxer. No, sir; it is not. For the past number of years we 
have had on deposit a small sum of money, now down to $431.36, 
which has been deposited by individuals working i in the Trust Territory 
to guarantee the return home of Micronesians they are sponsoring 
for outside education. 

Mr. Harshberger was at one time the director of education at, 
I think, Ponape. Mr. Harshberger took close interest in Felix Ramuri, 
and paid his way through school. <A condition of his sending Felix to 
Honolulu was that he make a deposit which would ensure Felix’s 
ability to return to Micronesia. That is the purpose of that fund. 
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STATUS OF ORGANIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the status now, Mr. Strand, of organic 
legislation for the territory? 

Mr. Srranp. The overall question of organic legislation is under 
study by three departments—Department of State, Department of 
Defense, and the Interior Department. 

Meanwhile the Trust Territory is operating under a brief enabling act 
which was passed at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. When are they going to take some action, Mr. Strand? 

Mr. Strranp. I cannot make any firm prediction on that, sir. It is 
a most delicate situation in drawing up legislation which would be 
satisfactory both to the State Department and to the Defense 
Department. 

We have had meetings in the past and there undoubtedly will be 
meetings in the future on that question as the three departments, 
really two departments, adjust their viewpoints as regards this 
highly strategic territory in the Pacific. 

Mr. Kirwan. How often do they get together to adjust their views? 

Mr. Srranp. I must admit, sir, they have not been together in the 
very recent past. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they are going to be interested in this legislation 
they ought to get together. 

Mr. Srranp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are not setting a good example for the rest of 
them if that is the way we work. Is that what you were explaining a 
while ago, Mr. Nucker? 

Mr. Nucxer. That comment was addressed to American-Samoan 
conditions. American Samoa is much more advanced in legislative 
techniques than the trust territory. 

In the trust territory we have, as I mentioned, nine different lan- 
guages. Those nine different languages have a total, 1 am told, of 28 
different dialects. In any one district it is possible to get 3, 4 or 5 
people together, no one of whom could understand the other, even 
though living in the same district. 

This is from observation since August, Congressman. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many different languages are there? 

Mr. Nucxer. Nine distinct different languages in the trust terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here we have one. In American Samoa the people 
are cooperating with each other. 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. American Samoa is where they get to- 
gether. They have the one language. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here they are not. I think you had better tell 
those interested down there to at least get together. 

Mr. Srranp. Yes, sir. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


Mr. JENSEN. What are your sources of revenues? 

Mr. Nucxer. They are derived in the main from freight revenues, 
from copra processing tax, from a processing tax on the phosphate 
which is mined, from taxes, local in nature, from rents of houses to 
our stateside personnel. I think that would cover the majority of 
the sources. 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS 


Mr. JenseEN. Is the health condition of the islands improving? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. That is noticeable in several fields. There 
is less leprosy in the islands than in years gone by. Our greatest 
disease incidence is in tuberculosis. That is slowly bettering itself. 

There have been no epidemics, no major diseases, in the past year 
within the Trust Territory. 


PROCUREMENT AND HOUSING 


Mr. JENSEN. Where is your procurement agency for the purchase 
and transportation of goods from the mainland? 

Mr. Nucker. In Guam, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. All in Guam? 

Mr. Nucker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you have any stationed on the west coast? 

Mr. Nucker. We use and work through General Services Adminis- 
tration for the majority of our procurement. 

Mr. JENSEN. But you have no personnel? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. None located on the west coast? 

Mr. Nucker. No, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. What kind of facilities were you able to find to house 
your personnel on the island of Guam? 

Mr. Nucker. At the time of the move to Guam the Trust Territory 
occupied a compound which contained a number of quonset huts and 
barrack-type buildings. 


In moving to Guam the Government added two new buildings— 
one a 3-unit apartment building and the other a staff house. 

It was necessary to purchase a house in addition. That has been 
the total activity for new housing to move the entire headquarters to 
Guam. 

The land is leased by the Trust Territory government in which 
the compound rests. 


RETURN OF LAND TO ORIGINAL OWNERS 


Mr. JENSEN. When I was in the Trust Territory some 4 years ago we 
discovered that the thing the natives wanted above all else was to get 
their old landmarks back after they had been obliterated by the 
Japanese, and to get their land abstracts in shape. 

What is the status of that now? Have we that job pretty well 
completed? 

Mr. Nucker. We have the identification of land pretty well under 
hand. Markers have been placed. We have survey personnel in 
each district. 

We have in each district a land-title officer, and they have been en- 
gaged in the past year in relocating the old markers, identifying the 
land, establishing ownership, and I believe in the very near future we 
will be able to return a considerable amount of land to the Micro- 
nesian. 

During the past year they have returned some land but I do not 
think they have returned as much land as we will be able to return to 
the Micronesian ownership during the next years. 
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There is involved in this question, also, the matter of settling for 
land claims, land now occupied by the United States Government and 
the Trust Territory government, which formerly belonged to the 
Micronesians, land which is being held for security reasons, and does 
require settlement of claims. 

Our land program has been in large measure pointed to gathering 
information which would permit the settling of those claims. We 
have that information. 


ALASKA Pustic Works 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 195 4, are as 8 certified under r sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 








1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - -- _- .-| $12,000, 000 $9, 500, 000 $5, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solic itor, 
Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465 — me — 48, 970 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate___........_....-- 2, 000, 000 | 9, 45 1,030 5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__............--- ke , 402, 315 |} 12, 726, 659 1, 000, 000 
Total available for obligation 9, 402, 315 | 99, 177, 689 | 6, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_................---..-- : 2, 726, 659 | —1,000, 000 
Obligations incurred 6, 675, 656 21, 177, 689 6, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and | expenses, Office of the | 
Solicitor, Interior’ 3, : ee cies 





TORRE CHM GAUDI ico Soe sb desc sees iden ssiin’ | 6, 632, 176 | 21, 177, 689 6, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


. | 
i I i Ee oe oe Ae | $6,054,810 | $20, 652, 689 $5, 475, 000 


2. Advance planning eciarebae SRS eich e e ites 125, 161 os a 
3. Administration 452, 205 | 525, 000° 525, 000 


Total obligations...............-- ce pelaatesis wk dasliieciaia 6, 632, 176 | 21, 177, 689 6, 000, 000 


Obligations by onletla. 





Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent ne eS 63 61 | 
| 1 | 1 

Average samuiber of all Gusloves. Perit : 53 62 

Number of employees at end of year_._..__-_-__----------.- 62 62 


pew 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary............- oa : $5, 550 $5, 704 
Average grade... z ; eee ai 18-8. GS-8.8 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions- i = $294, 318 $343, 445 $347, 773 
Positions other than pe .rmanent- ; ; | 1, 995 1, 500 , 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _ . 1, 355 1, 582 , 599 
Payment above basic rates_._____ cia hac eat 60, 878 70, 973 , 628 


Total personal services_.___-_-_-- vie 358, 546 417, 500 22, 500 
Travel. ie ee Lae ose : 31, 862 36, 750 36, 750 
Transportation of things. C BR acre atdede sed 12, 031 14, 000 . 000 
Communication services y 6, 803 | 8, 000 , 000 
Rents and utility services_......_._____- as 19, 244 19, 500 9, 000 
Printing end reproduction ......................... 1, 880 2, 500 2, 000 
Other contractual services. ......................- 13, 694 16, 750 5, 250 
Supplies and materials_.._._.________- ecixwantacee 6, 631 7, 000 3, 500 
Equipment__-___--- SS sek xe . 1,179 2, 500 , 500 
Lands and structures__- i Taal R RE Aa 6, 179, 971 20, 652, 689 5, 475, 000 
Taxes and assessments ; 335 500 500 


Total obligations 7 6, 632, 176 21, 177, 689 6, 000, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward _ __- be $8, 455, 756 7, 774, 825 $8, 952, 514 
Obligations incurred during the year_._- 6, 675, 656 21, 177, 689 6, 000, 000 





15, 131, 412 28, 952, 514 14, 952, 514 
Obligated balance carried forward_...............-_..------- —7, 774, 825 —8, 952, 514 —4, 952, 514 


Total expenditures................... ae 7, 3% 56,5 587 20, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations... ____- 7. 356, 587 3, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__-- is , 17, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 





Mr. Krrwan. We come now to Alaska public works. Appropriated 
in 1955, $9,500,000, request for 1956 is $5,000,000. 

Insert pages 109 through 111 into the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


1. CONSTRUCTION 


The Alaska public-works program was authorized by the Ist session of the 
8ist Congress which enacted the Alaska Public Works Act (Public Law 264 
approved August 24, 1949). 

This act, which came as a result of a growing appreciation of the importance 
of the Territory of Alaska to the economic and defense phases of our national 
life, authorized the General Services Administration to construct public works 
in Alaska at an estimated cost of $70 million and to transfer such public works 
to the Territory and the other public bodies in Alaska at purchase prices enabling 
the Government to recover approximately 50 percent of the total estimated cost. 
Authority under original act was to terminate on June 30, 1955; by Public Law 
498, approved July 15, 1954 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), this was extended to June 
30, 1959. 

By Reorganization Plan No. 14, dated May 24, 1950, jurisdiction of the Alaska 
public-works program was transferred to the Department of the Interior where 
it is being administered by the Office of Territories 

The first appropriation for this program was made in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1950 approved on October 28, 1949. There has been avail- 
able from appropriations for this program through the fiscal year 1955 a total of 
$50,708,200. 

To date 110 projects have received allotments, 109 for construction and 1 for 
advance planning. As of October 30, 1954, the construction projects have pro- 
gressed as follows: 42 have been completed; 12 are substantially complete; 23 are 
under construction; and 32 are being processed for construction in the spring or 
summer of 1955. 

These 110 projects are of the following types: 


Number for 
Number for | Nur 


< ; | advance 
construction planning 


Type 





Schools- 
Other public buildings 
Water, street, sewer, and other utilities- 








Eleven projects are included in the proposed fiscal 1956 program at an estimated 
cost of $5 million. These are divided in the following categories: 
Number for 
Type construction 
Schools 
Other publie buildings- - — - 
Water, street, sewer, and Cheats... << occ. 5. ee 
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In addition to the above-mentioned projects, we have applications for 41 addi- 
tional projects totaling approximately $24 million. These projects are divided 
in the following categories: 


Number for 

Type construction 
Sch0@islicss25e5 2... ea es se ; 15 
Other public buildings____- ’ ; 4 
Water, street, sewer, and other utilities. _____ oe s 22 


The list of projects to be included in the proposed fiscal 1956 program together 
with details on each project follows: 


Alaska public works, recommended program, fiscal 1956 


Project No. Applicant—location Estimated 


50-A-196C _..| Douglas Independent School District.._.......| School. ; $552, 000 
50-A-198__...| Anchorage, city of PAE ..| Water Ss sian ; ‘ 520, 000 
50-A-217.....| University of Alaska ....---| 100-man dormitory : 594, 300 
50-A-234___..| Territory of Alaska, Homer-.-- School 428, 700 
50-A-97 Seward, city of______- 30- to 40-bed hospital 649, 000 
50-A-144___..| Anchorage Independent 2 6classroom additions- --__| 691, 250 
(Talkeetna and North Star). 

50-A-104 Kc Ee aa ne ..| Sewers_-- : 391, 000 
50-A-43__....| Cordova, town of_._..-.-__--- . ..-.| Sewers and streets Sead 219, 000 
50-A-233.....| Ketchikan Independent School District........| High-school addition 149, 500 
50-A-58__...-| Shagway, city of _| Streets_- sien edict art 134, 250 
50-A-170__..-| Ketchikan, city of Incinerator. : 146, 000 


Total construction ‘ , 475, 000 
Administration Ie. ‘a Ss 525, 000 





5, 000, 000 





Mr. Stranp. We have with us today Mr. James Huston, director 
of Alaska public works. 


STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you any remarks or a statement to make, Mr. 
Huston? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to state that this 
is the first time I have been privileged to appear before this or any 
other committee of Congress, and I am grateful for the opportunity. 
[ will be very happy to answer any questions you might have. 

I have been in Alaska on this assignment with the Department of 
the Interior for 9 months. However, I have been in Alaska a total 
of 14 years on military construction and have administered a great 
many construction contracts using public money. 

This Alaska public works program is well underway. It is not 
behind schedule as construction projects go, and we feel very con- 
fident that we can keep it on schedule commensurate with efficient 
management. 

That is all I have to say, sir. 


FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Kirwan. Have elections been held to obligate the local parti- 
cipants to their share of all projects listed where elections are 
necessary? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all squared away? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. There is no fussing? 

Mr. Huston. Nothing further to do. 

Mr. Krrwan. On page 113 you say that the applicant’s half of the 
cost will be obtained by legislative appropriation. How firm is this 
commitment? 

Mr. Huston. The president of the University of Alaska has assured 
us recently, or has expressed recently, that he is very sure, and he has 
every reason to believe, that his budget for this item will be allowed 
by the present Alaska Legislature. It is now in session, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert into the record the cubic foot costs for 
each of the buildings in the proposed program and the square foot 
allowance per person where this figure is appropriate? 

Mr. Huston. We will insert that, sir. 

(The information supplied is as follows:) 


Estimated cubic foot cost for each building and sauare foot allowance per person for 
building projects in list submitted with 1956 appropriation estimate 


Project ; | Cubic | 
No Location—applicant—type | foot Square foot per person 
ee | | cost | 


50-A-196C _| Douglas Independent School | School... es $1.67 | 88 per pupil, includes admin- 
District. | | istrative space. 

50-A-217__.| University of Alaska_____- .|100-man dormi-| 2.44 | 217 per man, includes admin- 
tory. | | istrative space. 

50-A-234_..| Territory of Alaska, Homer_-..| School._...------ | 1.75 | 98 per pupil, includes admin- 
istrative space. 

50-A-97____| City of Seward_- ’ Hospital_.........| 2.02 | 686 per bed, includes admin- 

istrative space, also operat- 

| ing, delivery rooms, kitchen, 

laundry, ete. 
50-A-144_ Anchorage Independent | 26-classroomaddi-| 2.00 | 60 per pupil, no administrative 
School District (Talkeetna | _ tions. | space needed as this is an 


| 


| 
and North Star). | addition to an existing schoo] 
50-A-233...| Ketchikan Independent | High school addi- 1.14 | 41 per pupil, no administrative 


School District. | tion. space needed as this is an 


addition to an existing school. 


| 


STATUS OF FUNDS AND PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. What was your unobligated balance on June 30, 
1954? What has it been at the end of each of the preceding 3 fiscal 
years? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t have that information here, sir, but I will 
be glad to furnish it. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 
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Amount of money unobligated at end of stated fiscal years and amount of money 
appropriated for same fiscal years showing number of projects to be financed by 
those warren and construction status of those eran 


Number of | 
projects 


Amount of 

| appropriated 
| funds carried 
over Ist day 
of fiscal year | 


Amount 
appropriated 
for the 
fiscal year 


Total amount 4 . ‘ j 
availabie.in provided | Construction status of those projects 


er aed forby | as of Dec. 31, 1954 
fiscal year | year’s ap- | ’ 
| propriation 


year 


mn | $10, 000, 000 | 34 | 29 construction completed, 21 trans- 
vo | | ferred, 4 substantially completed, 1 
85 percent completed. 
1952 | $4,037, 550 $7, 000, 000 11, 037, 550 | 14 construction completed, 6  trans- 
| ferred, 2 to start 1955 (total cost of 2, 
$177,600). 
1953 | 7, 965, 155 13, 208, 200 21, 173, 355 | 9 construction completed, 1 of 4 units 
transferred, 1 86 percent complete, 1 
53 percent complete, 1 contract 
| awarded. 
7,402,315 | 12,000,000 | 19, 402,315 10 started in construction season of 1954, 
| 1 of 4 units transferred, 9 to start by 





May 1, 1955. 
12, 726, 659 9,451,030 | 22,177, 689 | 5 will start in April 1955, 6 will start in 
| | May 1955,! 5 will start in June 1955, 2 
| | will start after July 1, 1955, but during 
| | calendar year. 
| 











1 Contracts already awarded on 2 of these. 


In addition to estimating, as above, that construction will be started on all 
projects for which appropriations were made for the fiscal year 1955 and earlier, 
it is estimated that, of the list of projects submitted with the 1956 estimate of 
appropriations, construction will be started on four of them during the building 
season of the calendar year 1955. These four projects are the school at Douglas, 
the Anchorage water system, the University of Alaska dormitory, and the addi- 
tion to the Ketchikan High School. The remainder of the projects in the list 
submitted with the 1956 estimate will be ready for advertising early in the 
calendar year 1956 and construction will be started by the opening of the 1956 
building season in the respective localities. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said you are on schedule. What is the big 
carryover balance? 

Mr. Huston. I said we were on schedule, sir, as ordinary construc- 
tion programs go. 

Bear in mind that it is considered desirable in Alaska, where our 
work is so seasonal, that we must prepare plans and take bids through- 
out the winter and early spring. 

We feel very confident that we will have our plans and specifications 
all prepared and be calling for bids and have our backlog obligated 
by the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for $5 million for 1956? 

Mr. Huston. That is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your carryover is $12 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. Huston. Not right now it is not, sir. These figures are as of 
the 31st of October. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is it now? 

Mr. Huston. We have made quite some progress since then. 
Now our carryover is $19 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. $19 million? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

However, breaking that down—let me correct that carryover to 
$11 million, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Let us say $11 million. It is not much 
different from the $12 million. You are asking now for $5 million for 
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1956. If you have $11 million unobligated surely you do not have to 
ask for anything this year. 

Mr. Husron. I can see your point, sir, but I would like to correct 
that $11 million. Since the 31st of December we have obligated an 
additional $2 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Even with $2 million, the way you are dropping back, 
that still leaves you $9 million from the 31st of December. If you 
spend that $9 million it will keep you pretty much on schedule. 

Mr. Huston. I think before the start of the next construction sea- 
son, and that construction season starts during May, we will have $7 
million of that, at least, absorbed. 

Mr. Krrwan. Of the $11 million? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. I am saying $7 million because we have a 
$2 million high school, plans for which will not be ready until next 
September. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t want to see you wasting Government money, 
but I would like to see you get this construction program under way. 

If we go along and give you the $5 million for which you are asking 
can you use it? 

Mr. Huston. When we are in here next year, sir; you will find all 
of this obligated, that is all through the fiscal year 1955 program 
obligated. 

Mr. Krrwan. Not only obligated but some construction done. I 
don’t merely want to obligate it and say you are going to do some 
work in a certain year. I want the work done. 

Mr. Huston. A considerable amount of the construction will be 
done. 


Mr. Krrwan. That is a better statement. Not just obligated but 
the work done and in back of you. You can’t have this $11 million 
there to be obligated next year and be asking for $5 million more unless 
you have an active construction program. 

Mr. Husron. I feel quite confident when we are in here next year 
that that will be done. 


STATUS OF 1955 PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Have all the contracts been let to date for the projects 
for which we appropriated money for this fiscal year? 

Mr. Huston. Not all of them, sir. About five have. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the trouble? 

Mr. Huston. Our allotments are not made available to the appli- 
cants until about mid-July. Then they hire an architect, he draws 
up the plans and specifications. That is usually quite time-con- 
suming. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you mean you have no plans and specifications 
drawn before you ask for the money? 

Mr. Huston. We have the preliminary plans; yes, sir. We know 
what the applicant wants to build and in general how big, and the 
type of construction and roughly what it will cost. 

Mr. Jensen. How many architectural concerns are you employing 
for this work? 

Mr. Huston. The architects, sir, are employed by the applicants 
and not by the Government. Now we have 4 or 5—4 at the moment 
employed on the 1955 fiscal year program. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I must agree with the chairman that this seems like 
awfully slow business. I was in the construction business for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Huston. Construction in Alaska, as I said before, is highly 
seasonal. 

Mr. Krrwan. I don’t think that is the sole problem. Construction 
in Alaska, Greenland, wherever it is, depends to a great extent on the 
funds you have. If the money wasn’t there it would be different, but 
the money was there. You didn’t do anything about it. You didn’t 
have to wait until the next budget came along and went into effect 
inJuly. You had the money there if you wanted to hire architects. 

Mr. Huston. If we were able to hire the architects and push them 
along timewise it would look a whole lot better. But we have to 
approach the architects through the applicants who hire them. 

We don’t like to shorten bid advertisement periods and then after 
the bids are received it takes up to 30 days to get the contract actually 
awarded. 

The contractor then has another 30 days within which to start 
working. 

Mr. Krrwan. You had all that time while the snow was on the 
ground and waiting for the warm weather. You have had that time. 

Mr. Huston. The principal reason for our delay in the 1955 program 
was slowness in submittal of plans by the applicants. However, they 
are coming along now and we will get out of this slump. 

Mr. JeNsen. You have no jurisdiction whatever over architects? 

Mr. Huston. The architects are hired by the applicants and we do 
not deal directly with the architects. 


Mr. Jensen. Who does the inspection? 

Mr. Husron. We furnish the inspection. 

If we want acceleration on the part of the architect we have to go to 
the applicant and prevail upon him to show us more speed in getting 
the architect to work or we will consider withdrawing the allotment. 

That is the final plug we have. 


BIDS FOR CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Mr. Jensen. How many bids do you generally have on a contract? 

Mr. Husron. Since we tried to take the bidding in the winter 
months we have been getting excellent resuts, from 6 to 9 bids. 
Prices are extremely low right now. 

Mr. Jensen. How do those bids range? Say you have a contract 
for $500,000, for example. How would the prices range? 

Mr. Husron. One went for $800,000 recently, ‘Territorial schools.” 
All bids were within $60,000 on the $800,000 cost. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


WAGE RATES AND HOURS 


Mr. JensEN. What is the wage scale for ordinary labor? 

Mr. Huston. $2.60 to $2.68 per hour. 

Mr. Jensen. How much for skilled? 

Mr. Huston. Averages $4—plumbers and skilled carpenters. 
Mr. JENSEN. How many hours a week do they work? 
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Mr. Huston. In the middle of the construction season, in the 
military impact areas, that is Anchorage, Fairbanks, contractors are 
having to work six 9-hour days, that is in competition with one 
another, on account of the labor pool. 

In general, however, I would say for 75 percent of the other con- 
struction in Alaska that is nonmilitary, they are working 48 hours 
a week. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the pay for overtime and holidays? 

Mr. Huston. Time and a half for ordinary overtime and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you get anybody to work on Sunday? 

Mr. Huston. Very seldom. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you get a lot of overtime? 

Mr. Huston. The difference between the normal 40 and 54. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Common labor, then, for overtime gets about $4 an 
hour? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Guicuione. I| supplied a figure of $2.68. That is about 40 
cents under the AGC rate. 

Mr. Huston. That will make the labor rate $3 for straight time, sir. 

Mr. JenseN. Are they good workers? Do they really work? 

Mr. Huston. Labor efficiency on our contracts has been good. We 
have had no complaints. Quality of workmanship on all the projects 
so far has been very good. 

Mr. JensEN. I would like to see a good day’s work for a good day’s 
pay. Ican see where the cost of material and labor up there does not 
give you too much of a school for $555,000, or $550,000. 


FREIGHT COSTS 


What is your freight rate now on lumber and other building mate- 
rials from the mainland? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t know at the moment, sir. I will have to 
furnish that to you. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you have any competition in water transportation? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. No competition whatever? 

Mr. Huston. No. Freight rate normally is about $3.50 a ton from 
Seattle to Seward. 

Mr. JensEN. What line? 

Mr. Huston. Alaska Steamship Line. 

Mr. Guieuione. That is $3.50 per hundred pounds. Cement in 
Alaska costs three times what it costs to produce it in the States. 

Mr. Huston. Frequently the rate is worth more than the material. 


CEMENT 


Mr. JENSEN. It is about time that freight line gets a little competi- 
tion. What do they get to haul a bag of cement from the west coast 
to Alaska? 

Mr. Huston. $3.50 a hundred, sir. That is 60-cent cement. 

Mr. Jensen. That is ridiculous. That is just for the water trans- 
portation to Seward, for instance? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, did you get that reply? 
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Mr. Krrwan. That is what it costs you to get it up in there. 

Mr. JenseN. There is neither rhyme nor reason, by any stretch of 
the imagination, where a water rate in that amount can be justified. 

Mr. Huston. I am not defending it, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is that the only steamship line that runs from the 
west coast to Alaska. 

Mr. Huston. There is some competition developing now. There 
are barges going up there. Up until a few years ago the Alaska 
Steamship Co. had about all of it, and lately there have been some 
barge lines develop, and some ships. 

However, Alaska Steamship Co. still has the main bulk of the 
freight. 

I am not an expert witness on transportation, sir. That is in Mr. 
Kalbaugh’s field. 

Mr. Jensen. Any 10-year-old child can tell you that is an exorbi- 
tant charge. I hope you tell the Alaska Steamship Co. that at least 
one member of this committee is concerned about it. 

Mr. Srranp. If I might interpose a word, Mr. Jensen. I believe 
Mr. Kalbaugh will be able to tell—give the committee some informa- 
tion about plans for an altogether new type of transportation of goods 
to Alaska in which the Alaska Railroad is going to figure very promi- 
nently. It is known as the sea-train operation. It is expected to 
result in a reduction of freight rates to Alaska. 

Mr. Jensen. That gives a little encouragement at least. 

Mr. Srranpo. The Department has been working on it for quite 
some time. 

Mr. Jensen. I] hope something is done to stop that kind of business. 


PROJECT ESTIMATES AND ACTUAL BIDS 


Mr. Kirwan. I will ask you to insert in the record project estimates 
and successful bids for the last 24 months. Will you do that? 

Mr. Huston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I haven’t the information here but I will furnish 
it, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


In considering the bids set out below, attention is invited to the fact that 
when advertising, we invite a base bid and at same time bids on additive and 
deductive alternate items. Consideration of these alternates in the evaluation of 
the bids permits known increases or decreases in the total cost before the contracts 
are let and obviates the necessity of throwing out all bids when the base bids are 
too close to the estimate to warrant award of contracts with the funds available. 
It also permits the inclusion of desirable alternate items when the spread is the 
other way. 








Total =| 
available | ve 
for con- | Bids 
struction 


Contract Remarks 


Project No. | Location and type 





Fairbanks streets $340, 25 $387, 821 $315, 618. 40 
| 399, 233 
416, 341 
Ketchikan arterial 1, 692, 000 641, 815 | 1, 641, 815. 00 
, 123, 918 
, 330, 906 
Ketchikan High School 2, 556, 000 , 780,170 | 2, 458, 000. 00 
2, 878, 168 
3, 054, 500 
Ketchikan sewers, streets, water - --- 821, 600 563, 629 563, 629. 00 
569, 658 
662, 412 
741, 355 
743, 308 
89, 387 89, 387. 00 
90, 371 
97, 143 
103, 472 
107, 360 
50-A-46, unit 2__| Kodiak sewer and water 540, 700 476, 000 476, 000. 00 
485, 500 
532, 150 
604, 347 
50-A-63__--.-- Palmer High School_--- Ch 943, 600 907, 000 907, 000. 00 
50-A-157, Unit 3 | Anchorage (Airport Heights) water 65, 000 47, 291 47, 291. 00 
64, 403 
50-A-60_.........]| Anchorage municipal] building. _--- 271, 000 217, 591 217, 519. 00 
219, 000 
219, 672 
220, 926 
237, 881 
50-A-181__....._..| Anchorage water and sewer 119, 000 157, 707 107, 859. 00 
167, 090 
50-A-46, Unit 4..| Kodiak sewer and water 535, 574 504, 758 485, 820. 00 
536, 213 
645, 272 
656, 645 
696, 915 
925, 455 
50-A-157, Unit 4 | Anchorage water mains_-.-.------..-- 77, 810 5, 514 75, 514. 00 
82, 276 
5, 194 
3, 114 
6§0-A-177.........| Anchorage water 487, 500 318, 356 431, 410. 00 
, 436 
, 414 
4, 735 
8, 489 
5, 462 
. 491 
2, 115, 000 979, 300 | 2,070, 000. 00 
97, 000 
6, 207 
3, O11 
, 000 
934 
» 320 
3, 000 
16, 264 
2, 166 
, 220 517, 486. 00 
, 000 
03, 273 
7,950 
, 191 
175, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
3, 000 
3, 000 | 
3, 768 








50-A-140.........| Anchorage Elementary School 8. | §55, 000. 00 


| 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 323. 











Total 
available | eh 
for con- Bids 
struction 


Project No. | Location and type Contract Remarks 





50-A-149 College (University of Alaska) food $521, 300 000 $491, 600. 00 
service building. 41 
5, OOO 
| 000 
| Valdez water system__- saa | 443, 600 283, 000 406, 959. 
, 930 
| 
| 


nay 


3, 306 
, 644 
2, OOS 
502, 032 
505, 820 | 
,978 | 
Sitka School | 571, 000 521, 700 521, 700. 
524, 850 
», 224 
582, 000 
000 
SOS 
A-160 | Seward High School 759, 000 300 489, 300 
000 
718 
942 
700 
000 
-A-163 Anchorage (Turnagain 255, 700 461 225, 365. 
utilities. j 25, 253 
Kodiak schools 531, 000 000 815, 944. 
400 | 
616 
3, 000 


Fairbanks water system... ; , 790, 000 , 287, 42% , 353, 170 








Fairbanks sewer - pts 548, 000 . 79% 104, 792 


965 
Anchorage sewer extension__------- 275, 600 34, 337 134, 208 
, 139 
5, O69 
,ol¥ 
5, 798 
, 744 
~F10 
} , 700 
A-100PC_ Skagway School addition---- 277, 000 265, 035 263, 705. 
. O60 
3, 200 
2, 549 
306, 370 
.| Sitka Pioneers Home.--.-- 690, 700 588, 000 588, 000. 
| 588, 300 
619, 546 
626, 400 | 
630, 000 | 
649, 000 | 
685, 000 
50-A~-126_..__-- Valdez Hospital 337, 500 334, 500 334, 500. 
371, 000 
384, 860 
393, 144 | 
394, 960 
405, 000 
406, 750 
447,488 
College (University of Alaska) | 220, 000 188, 000 220, 000. 
married students dormitory. | 192, 000 
| 201, OOO 
| 202, 360 
231, 900 











1 Negotiated with and awarded to low bidder on project of reduced scope. 

2 Project reduced in cost by selection of deductible alternates covered in invitation to bids. 

> Competition invited by usual advertising, and solicitation and only bidder was within estimate. 
4 Low base bidder also low when alternate items added, All items were included in the bidding. 
® Low bidder on basis of alternates added. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What part of the local costs on completed projects 
have actually been reimbursed to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Huston. Of the 28 projects transferred to the applicant, 
approximately $8 million in cost, that is sold to the applicant, we have 
recovered so far approximately $4 million in cash and securities. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want the total value of the projects, also. If you 
haven’t got the figures there insert them. 

Mr. Huston. That is the value. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put them in tabulation form, project by project. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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USE OF GOVERNMENTAL SHIPPING IN TRANSPORTING CEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Around the table here I want an opinion. This is 
Government work being done up there. There are municipalities 
involved and the United States Government. 

We have thousands of ships tied up out on the west coast and 
plenty of youngsters in the Navy. 

Wouldn’t it be the simplest thing for the United States Govern- 
ment to take one of those ships away from the wharf, load it up with 
cement and haul it up to their own projects? 

There is nothing startling about that. I don’t know why the 
Department of the Interior can’t do that. They spend millions of 
dollars when as far as the eye can see ships are tied up on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Husron. Up until last year, Mr. Chairman, the military, bear 
in mind the United States Army, € orps of Engineers, does a 
tion for the Army and Air Force in Alaska, on the large projects ne: 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, up until 2 years ago the Geberoiai 
furnished the cement. 

Mr. Krrwan. Who? 

Mr. Husron. The Government furnished the cement to the con- 
tractors. 

Mr. Kirwan. What freight did he pay? 

Mr. Huston. Some of it came in Army transports and some came 
in commercial bottoms, but it came in bulk. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let us find out what the Army transport cost was 
for the cement. 

Mr. Huston. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to get that into the record and I want 
the commercial rate. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

While the original inquiry in this instance related to the transportation rate on 
a bag of cement, the initial response was in terms of the approximate price of a 
bag of cement on the job. We have since ascertained the delivered price of a 
bag of cement on the job at selected locations as follows: 

Anchorage _- ; Su $3. 08 
Fairbanks icin eos pea : - oo 
Juneau ; ag hea ee . 84 
Ketchikan aos ee Silam ; a . o2 
Seward__- ; : - seit aaa ; . 94 


As to freight costs alone, the following is the information requested: 
FREIGHT COSTS ON CEMENT FROM PACIFIC NORTHWEST PORTS TO ALASKA 


MSTS costs 


The Army Transportation Corps informs us that they estimate MSTS costs on 
cement from any port in Washington and Oregon to any port in Alaska at $11.35 
per measurement ton (40 cubic feet). 


Commercial tariffs 

The rates shown below cover the published tariff rate from Seattle to the points 
named in Alaska for cement in hele and in carload lots (minimum weight 40,000 
pounds). Rates shown for rail destinations beyond Seward include handling costs 
at Seward. 





From— Rate per 100 pounds 
Seattle to Seward______- ; ner Soe 


Seattle to Anchorage : 1. 52 


Seattle to Fairbanks_______ — oe 2. 00 


Note.—Of the $1.52 rate to Anchorage the railroad receives 29 cents per 100 
pounds from the rail haul and 24 cents per 100 pounds for terminal charges. Of 
the $2 rate Seattle to Fairbanks the railroad receives 76 cents per 100 pounds for 
the rail haul and 24 cents per 100 pounds as terminal charges. 

Mr. Krrwan. Let us take Pittsburgh as an example. You can 
haul a train of coal from Pittsburgh, Pa., west of Pennsylvania, to 
Erie, Pa. It is cheaper, then, to dump that coal in bottoms; it is 
already loaded in cars and it is cheaper to take it and dump it in boats 
at Erie and ship it 100 miles to Buffalo than to let it go up by the 
track, 

Mr. JENSEN. How many miles? 

Mr. Kirwan. One hundred. But remember, it is already loaded 
in the car. It is cheaper to put that into a bottom of a boat. 

If they can do that, and if Bethlehem Steel can ship through the 
Panama Canal all the way to the west coast for a couple dollars a 
ton, why is it necessary to charge $3.50 for a sack of cement from 
Seattle? 

I am not asking the Government to get into private industry, but 
just to take care of their own industry that somebody has been 
looting. Something ought to be done. 

This is one thing that you or your predecessor should have told us, 
and pointed out ways and means that could be used to do the job 
cheaper. 

CONSTRUCTION OF Roaps, ALASKA 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Publie Law 663 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estim 


BIOTIC CIO. iio crnnicccncnsnmenosacsens n= $14, 600, 000 $8, 000, 000 $7, 800, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward- id ee 4, 068, 628 5, 490, 312 
Reimbursements from other accounts Re 623, 917 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Total available for obligation es 9, 292, 545 14, 490, 312 8, 800, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


EIR SIE. ns cniiaweinnnganncwewaadine - 13, 802, 233 14, 490, 312 8, 800, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1, Preparation of plans - a cesiaeiae $419, 986 $425, 000 $300, 000 
2. Construction in progress -------- 1, 337, 246 12, 265, 312 6, 200, 000 
3. Reconstruction . s z 1, 186, 788 800, 000 800, 000 
4. New construction 7 : : 234, 206 500, 000 


Total direct obligations. ---- =japcereate ceva 13, 178, 316 13, 490, 312 7, 800, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


2. Construction In progrets. ....6...<..+0-<06--5- cot atacae Wee 623, 917 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


Obligations incurred Sgutancs ia eumeed ee 13, 802, 233 14, 490, 312 8, 800, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent Positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
13 
15 


Permanent positions 

Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 

Travel 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

Lands and structures 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total direct obligations. _..._- 7 ‘ 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 
Personal services__- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - 


Obligations incurred 


ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


$4, 921 
GS-7.9 | 
$6, 565 


$1, 595, 327 
705, 212 

46, 008 
616, 633 


2, 963, 180 


2, 773, 180 
264, 681 
293, 099 

6, 643 
48, 898 
2, 347 
48, 762 ! 

1, 141, 320 
856, 366 

7, 788, 538 

2, 405 
12, 769 

13, 239, 008 

322, 045 


12, 916, 963 


190, 000 
10, 000 
423, 419 


623, 419 


13, 540, 382 


$5, 064 
GS 
$6, 551 


$1, 660, 000 | 


700, 060 
45, 000 
605, 000 


2, 950, 000 


2, 650, 000 
265, 000 
290, GOO 


7, 000 j 


20, 000 
2, 600 
75, 000 
, 200, 000 
50, 000 
, 132, 162 
2, 500 
12, 000 


3, 706, 262 


325, 000 


3, 381, 262 


300, 000 
15, 000 
685, 000 


1, 000, 000 
14, 381, 262 


7.9 | 


000 
ow 

O00 
000 


000 


000 
000 
OOo 
, OOK 
O00 
600 
, 000 
OOO 
OO 
GOD 
2, 500 
12, 000 


, 125, 


», OOO 


O00 
oz 


, 800, 000 


300, 000 
5, 000 
385, OOO 


1, 000, 000 


~ 8, 800, 000 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees----_-..- 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


$4, 893 
GS-7.7 | 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions pile es 
Positions other than permanent. _------ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- 
Payment above basic rates. 


, 568 
5, 661 
334 | 
, 285 





Total personal services-_. 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services- 
Printing and reproduction __- 


848 
471 | 
, 950 
670 | 
, 342 | 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


| | 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Continued 


Direct Obligations—Continued 


07 Other contractual services Rechituaateneundeebal $10, 737 | $109, 050 | 
08 Supplies and materials-_-__-- os i ime 8, 748 
09 Equipment : he ee aa aaa 265 
15 Taxes and assessments-.-.----- ss , 149 


439 | 109, 050 | 
86 


109, 050 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


ID ee ts III oi wcaicn chess mcdenucandunen 
Obligations incurred 261, 8: 109, 050 


SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


(otal number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions___.____- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary asin sles talatbaes $4,918 | 
Average grade. _- ; cos =e 7.9 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary Sb eaeaee 565 | 
Personal service obligations: | 
Permanent positions Ao end ttnde ack eecesakgl os tatiaa coma 895 | $1,600,000 $1, 600, 000 
Positions other than permanent ha ae SES Se 873 700, 000 | 700, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- Lays id bi aie 46, 342 | 45, 000 45, 000 
Payment above basic rates_..----- j | 660, 918 605, 000 | 605, 000 


3, 154, 028 2, 950, 000 | 2, 950, 000 


Direct Obligations as ‘i 


Ol Personal services..__._..__- hs te 2, 964, 028 2, 650, 000 | 2, 650, 000 
02 Travel as : teat a Aa eae 288, 152 | 265, 000 | 265, 000 
03 Transportation of things.___._.__- 301, 049 | 290, 000 | 290, 000 
04 Communication services_.-_- he acacia 7,313 | 7,000 7,000 
05 Rents and utility services... ___-- 56, 240 20, 000 20, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction -.--- once a 2, 606 | 2, 600 2, 600 
07 Other contractual services. ...-.-_-__- ees sala 59, 499 184, 050 75, 000 
08 Supplies and materials m3 ; ; aaarecl aot 1, 160, 068 | 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
09 Equipment-_---_-_-- sci Se Na ac ps thea 856, 631 | 50, 000 50, 000 
10 Lands and structures-___- Sa 7, 788, 538 | 9, 132, 162 | 3, 550, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities setups 2, 405 | 2, 500 2, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments 13, 918 | 12, 000 12, 000 





Subtotal 13, 500, 447 13, 815, 312 8, 125, 00C 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence : 322, 131 ~ 325, 000 325, 000 


Oe ee CR on tka cantina cinitiinmnntinns 13, 178,316 | 13,490, 312 | 7, 800, 000 








Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 190, 000 | 300, 000 300, 000 
07 Other contractual services_.............--- os , 10, 000 | 15, 000 15, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 423, 917 685, 000 | 685, 000 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 623, 917 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 








Obligations incurred.......--.--.--------- 13, 802,233 | 14, 490, 312 8, 800, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 1954 actual 





Obligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Reimbursements.___- 


Obligated balance carried forward... 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations- -- 


Out of prior authoriz 


$7, 702, 011 
13, 802, 233 


21, 504, 244 
—623, 917 


} 12, 578, 5: 


1 


itions re f 12, 578, 520 


1 


| 


—8, 301, 867 | —8, 792, 119 


20 | 13, 000, 000 | 


1. 10, 000, 009 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$8, 301, 807 | 
14, 490, 312 


$8, 792, 119 
8, 800, 000 


22, 792, 119 | 17, 592, 119 
— 1,000, 000 | —1, 006, 000 

—6, 792, 119 
9, 800, 000 


f 3, 000, 000 2, 800, 000 


7, 000, 000 


Mr. Krrwan. Now we will turn to construction of roads in Alaska. 


Appropriation for 1955 was $8 million. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Preparation of plans 
Construction in progress 
Reconstruction 

New construction 


Copper River Highway (Cordova-Richardson Highway) 


Nenana-McKinley Park 


Farm and industrial roads- in dil 
Cadastral surveys for rights-of-way 


Cordova-Bering River 


Total 


Analysis by activities 


Appropri- 
ation, 1955 


$300, 000 
6, 900, 000 
800, 000 


8, 000, 000 


1. Preparation of plans 


Estimated 


Subactivity total cost 


$380, 000 | 
100, 000 | 
() 

(4) 

100, 000 


580, 000 


1 Recurring requirement. 


Decreases 


$300, 000 
6, 900, 000 
800, 000 


8, 000, 000 


Appropriated 


Request for 1956 is $7,800,000. 


Estimate, 


1956 Increases 


000 
000 
O00 
000 


$300, 
6, 200, 
S00, 
500, 


$300, 000 
6, 200, 000 
800, 000 
500, 000 


7, 800, 000 


7, 800, 000 


7 Estimate 
to June 30, for 1956 


1955 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$245, 000 
20, 000 | 40, 
40, 

; 90, 
70, 000 | 30, 


335, 000 | 300, 000 


This activity estimate provides funds for reconnaissance and location surveys 
and for preparation of maps and designs on which future construction and detail 
estimates are based. 


Subactivity 


2 


Construction in progress 


Estimated 
total cost 





(a) Taylor Highway 


(6) Richardson Highway, surfacing____- 
(c) Denali Highway (Richardson Highway, 


; ; $6, 480, 000 
36, 640, 000 
9, 600, 000 


(d) Local farm, and industrial roads. - i (*) 


(e) Sterling Highway, surfacing____- 


Total 


7, 500, 000 


60, 220, 000 





1 Recurring requirement. 


Appropriated 


Estimate 


to June 30, for 1956 


1955 


$5, 629, 000 
31, 964, 000 
5, 600, 000 
400, 000 


$400, 
2, 400, 
i, 700, 
200, 
1, 500, 
43, 593, 000 


6, 200, 





dol 


Mr. Kirwan. Have you a statement? 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER OF Roaps 


Mr. GuiGuioneE. I am pleased to appear again before the committee 
to justify our request for funds to continue the road work in Alaska. 

Our program is planned to continue the economical rate of con- 
struction in the Territory on our three points of policy 

First, the tieing in of isolated communities to the interconnected 
system ‘of highways; 

Second, the extension of our highways into the developing and 
potential areas untapped in the Territory; 

And, third, the improvement of these highways as the traffic 
warrants. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. How long have you been in charge of the road 
construction in Alaska? 

Mr. GuiGuione. | have been in charge for 5 years. I have been 
with the Road Commission for 25 years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then you should know Alaska and its roads. 

Mr. Guiauione. I feel that is so, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your knowledge of road construction is excellent and 
I will say you have done a fine job. 

Mr. Guieiione. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. If the same kind of stuff was done with the cement it 
would be wonderful. 

It is fantastic to think that a few miles of water to transport costs 
that much, $3.50 a hundredweight. 

Mr. GuiGuione. | would like to divert a little to point out a situa- 
tion exactly like that which the Alaska Road Commission solved in the 
manner you suggest—asphalt for paving the highways cost us, laid 
down in Anchorage, $80 a ton by commercial shippers. 

At our request “about 6 years ago we got authority to build bulk 
tank farms. We now buy the asphalt laid “down by tankers in Anchor- 
age at $20 a ton as compared to the previous $80. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can see the difference. 

Mr. Guiciione. We have amortized that tank farm many times 
already. 

Mr. Krrwan. Many times, yes, when you figure the difference 
between $80 and $20. 

BUDGET FOR 1956 


What changes have been made in this year’s construction program 
as set out in the 1955 justifications? 

Mr. Guiciionre. No changes were made. The amount of money 
we now request is about the same, sir. The program continues on 
the same projects with the exception of one new one, $500,000 for 
initiation of construction of a road from Fairbanks to Nenana. 

Nenana is the head of navigation on the Tanana River, which is 
also head of navigation to the Yukon River. There is a community 
there not reached by highways and this will tie it into Fairbanks, 
about 55 miles of road. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did we approve the construction of that? 

Mr. Guiauione. No, sir. That is the one new project in this 


request. 
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REIMBURSEMENTS. FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. You show $1 million in reimbursements from other 
accounts for both this year and next. Explain each of the three 
items which go to make up this amount. 

Mr. Bates. The reimbursements are moneys we received for items 
of service which are performed for other departments of the Govern- 
ment, principally the National Parks Service. Work in McKinley 
Park is performed by the Road Commission for the Park Service on a 
reimbursement basis. 

Other items involved would be services to the various departments. 
I think we are serving some 35 different Government services in 
Alaska. 

We have installations in the outer edges of the Territory where no 
one else has, so we are in a better spot to serve them. I believe that 
also includes approximately $300,000 worth of work we do for the 
Territory. 

Mr. Guietions. Which is on an annual agreement basis for both 
construction and maintenance of highways. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Krrwan. Your unobligated balance for 1954 was $5,490,312 
and you show an estimated unobligated balance of zero for 1955. 
What was it for fiscal 1953 and 1952? 

Mr. Guieuiione. We will have to supply that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Alaska Road Commission, unobligated balances carried forward 


June 30, 1952 $760, 587 
June 30, 1953 4, 068, 628 
June 30, 1954 5, 490, 312 


OUTLOOK FOR INCREASED ROAD TAXES 


Mr. Krrwan. What are the present prospects for increased road 
taxes so that the Territory can do more of its own road work? 

Mr. GuiGciione. The Alaska Legislature is now in session. The 
Governor in his message to the legislature requested an increase of 
2 to 3 cents on the fuel. While he did not spell out the dollars for 
the truck license he said that needed an appreciable rate raise. 

Mr. Krrwan. Are they raising the fuel tax and do they intend to 
raise the truck rate? 

Mr. GuHIGLIONE. Yes, sir. I am sure there will be some action on 
it. I wish I could say flatly it had been done. 

Mr. Krrwan. What revenue will that bring? 

Mr. Guiauione. In the past they have had about a million and a 
quarter dollars a year. If they raise the tax 2 cents that doubles that 
revenue. Then the license fees, if made realistic, should bring in 
another three quarters of a million. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will add a lot on the construction of roads. 

Mr. GHIGLIONE. Yes, sir. 
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ROAD EXPENDITURES BY TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Krrwan. What has the Territory spent on roads in each of the 
last 2 years? 

Mr. Guicuione. I can dig out the figure, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Put it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Total Territory of Alaska expenditures on roads 
$284, 061. 85 
398, 350. 82 
717, 613. 06 


NoTE.—In addition to covering these road expenditures, fuel tax funds were also applied to airfields 
harbor facilities, and the Territorial Lighway police. 


NEW ROADS PROPOSED IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. JENSEN. What are the new roads in the budget now before us? 

Mr. Guia.tionr. Do you wish me to show you on the map? The 
Nenana Road from Fairbanks south, to Nenana, is the only new 
project. In addition to that we request funds for initiation of 
paving on the Sterling Highway. That is the highway which you 
helped us start in the first place. Traffic has developed so fast, we 
have over 1,000 cars a day now, that the gravel road will not carry 
further increase. We are beyond its reasonable capacity and must 
improve the surface. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are surfacing that road now? 

Mr. GuicLionr. We are requesting $1% million in this budget to 
initiate that. 

Mr. JenseEN. What kind of surface? 

Mr. Guiaeiione. Blacktop, asphalt mat. 

Mr. Jensen. No concrete? 

Mr. Guigiione. We have no concrete on any of our highway work. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does that road to Nenana parallel the Alaska Rail- 
road? 

Mr. Gurieuione. It parallels it in a sense; yes, sir. At no place 
until we reach Nenana are we within 5 miles of the railroad. We 
come down the opposite side of the range of hills. We are on the 
Tanana River side and the railroad is on the Goldstream side. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there any towns there? Is that area inhabited 
between those points to any degree? 

Mr. Guicuione. No, sir. It is potential farmland on the Tanana 
side, nice, dry slopes, but there is nobody there after you get a few 
miles out of Fairbanks because it is inaccessible. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can’t the railroad take care of all the freight that you 
need over that stretch of road? 

Mr. GuiGiione. Yes, sir. It would take the freight but it does 
not provide access to this farming area, and the access to the head of 
navigation which I stated as a justification. The military has re- 
quested, sir, highway access to that point. That in effect would be 
a back haul for freight. 

Mr. Jensen. Why? 

Mr. Guicuione. | suppose for convenience. 

Mr. JENSEN. What does the military have on that particular 
stretch of road? 
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Mr. GuiGuione. Frankly, sir, they have given me no justification. 
They do have major installations down the Yukon which they serve, 
of course, by river transportation. 

We submit our budget items to the military, to General Atkinson, 
every year, and we ask him to advise us which priority the military 
places upon them so we can in effect adjust our own priority. This 
project has top priority. 

Mr. JENSEN. Isn’t there other farm area in Alaska where money 
could be spent to greater advantage for roads? 

Mr. Guiauione. The farming potential of this area is less than on 
the Kenai Peninsula, for instance. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. I was sure that would be your answer. How 
much will this road cost? 

Mr. GuHIGLIONE. $2% million, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I understand this road, called the 
Nenana Road, will cost $2}; million to complete, and that road almost 
parallels the Alaska Railroad. It goes from the same point to point 
that the Alaska Railroad serves. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who did he say was responsible for the building of it? 
Who is it helping? 

Mr. Guierione. It helps the military but that is not the entire 
justification for the road. It is principally to tie a community into 
the highway system. The people of Nenana have no way to get out 
except to get on the railroad once a day in the summer. In the 
winter it is twice or three times a week. 

Mr. JenNsEN. There are other areas where there are farms, possibly 
more than in that area, which have much poorer road facilities than 
this area does? 

Mr. GuIGLIone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And they are going without roads? 

Mr. GHIGLIONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot quite understand why we should spend $2} 
million to build a road that is in effect paralleling the railroad. The 
railroad has been rehabilitated ; passenger facilities, no doubt, are good. 
Here you are asking us to spend $2}; million to build a highway to 
Nenana when that money in my opinion could be spent to much 
greater advantage in other parts of Alaska, and benefit many more 
people, where they have no road system worthy of the name, either 
railroad or highway. 


ADVANCE PLANNING FOR ROADS 


Mr. Guiciione. That is true, sir. As you know, I have a list of 
projects which we call our 6-year plan, other projects which we 
consider worthy of your consideration. 

In assigning priority No. 1 to this project, we have screened not 
only the military but the Territorial board. They have a Territorial 
road board now, and of course the Governor’s office, Bureau of Land 
Management for Land Classification, and the chambers of commerce. 
We have done everything we can to finally come up with a considered 
priority assignment. 

On the Territorial board’s list, which they memorialized to Congress 
recently, this is No. 1. The Territorial groups are behind this as 
being the first new road they want. The cost will be a little less than 
$50,000 a mile, which is what we are now averaging for a feeder road. 
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Mr. Jensen. That is all right. I am not complaining about the 
cost of the highways in Alaska. I think you have done a marvelous 
job in building highways at very 1 reasonable cost. 

Down in the Kenai Peninsula is where the good farm area is. 

Mr. Guic.ione. | agree. 

Mr. Jensen. You need feeder roads down there no end in order to 
get that wonderful farm area populated and to take care of those people 
that are moving in there, I understand in quite large numbers. You 
are asking just about exactly nothing for feeder roads in th#t area 

Is that right? 

Mr. Guiciione. That is not quite right, sir. Under this $200,000 
item for farm roads, quite a share will be spent on the Kenai Peninsula 
to build the side roads. 

The feeling in the Territory has been that the Kenai area is relatively 
well served by this 120-mile road which has been built in the last few 
years. In addition, every year we have been building 10 to 15 miles of 
these side roads with our farm funds, and that country is being pretty 
well serviced for development. 

The Nenana Road is not a farm project but more a project to tie in a 
new community and eventually to be extended to McKinley Park to 
make a loop through the park with the Denali Highway. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not saying anything detrimental, nor would I, 
about McKinley Park, but that park will not help develop the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to any great degree. I think what will help the economy 
of Alaska is to get a better agricultural base, and you have that 
opportunity in the Kenai Peninsula. 

Mr. GHIGLIONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Until we get feeder roads, roads so that the farmers 
can get out of their place on to a highway, it will be a difficult thing 
to attract as many people as we would like into that great farm area. 

The Nenana Road perhaps may be all right, but in my book it 
never should have priority, when you have there a railroad, as I said 
before, which is giving good service. You are nitiog that great farm 
area go almost unnotic ed. or at least go without a better road system. 

I cannot see it, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RoaAps, ALASKA 


Amounts available for obligation 
[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663} 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 
1954 _ _- i ates toa ai ‘ aaa _ $3, 000, 000 
= - ‘ ‘ ‘ 3, 500, 000 
1956_ _- : E mmcardota tale ol at a ‘ 3, 500, OOU 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


. Major roads____-_- = elena f $1, 794, 130 $2, 150, 000 $2, 200, 000 
. Local and feeder roads__--__-__--__-_- aaa i 1, 155, 870 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
3. Shop facilities_____.__- et reas 50, 000 50, 000 


Obligations incurred______....-.---- . aa 3, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 


58276—55—_——_22 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. - 250 245 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions aa ataelaiess i 100 100 | 
Average number of all employees --__---- 281 290 

Number of employees at end of year ee 300 300 








Average salaries and grade: 

General schedule grades: 

Average salary $5, 064 | $5, 
| GS-7.9 GS-7.9 
$6, 565 | $6, 551 | $6, 547 

Personal services: | 

Permanent positions_______- : $1, 077, 684 | $1, 155, 000 $1, 155, 000 
Positions other than permanent_- 592, 479 | 600, 000 600, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base --____- 38, 646 | 45, 000 45, 000 
Payment above basic rates_- | 484, 994 | 550, 000 550, 000 


Total persomal gerviees......<..< cenk<cnesedecn<ts be 2, 193, 803 | 2, 350, 000 | 000 
02 Travel : ‘ , Sarg ae Te, 61 lee 88, 227 | 90, 000 | 000 
03 Transportation of things___- ; ees ian 97, 700 | 100, 000 | , 000 
04 Communication services : 5 taeda deisel 6, 642 7,000 | 000 
OS Rents and utility servioss.................0.............. 16, 299 15, 000 5, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction <oaepn dae ‘ 2, 347 | 2, 500 2, 500 
07 Other contractual services : tama nceceadice 46, 990 | 62, 000 52, 000 
08 Supplies and materials eae: 182, 818 198, 000 | , 000 
09 Equinvment Epa OF BLS NEP 152, 122 360, 000 | , 000 
10 Lands and structures y saat $5. 280, 488 | 396, 000 | 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.--._.--_.._. 801 | 1,000 | , 000 
15 Taxes and assessments._......-.-.-- 12, 769 | 13, 000 | , 000 





Subtotal. ___- _.....| 3,081,006 | 3, 594, 500 | 500 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - - - - pias 81, 006 94, 500 , 500 





l etieiaapins Seeding’ : 
Obligations incurred } 3, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 | , 000 
| 1 





Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec, 1311, Public Law 663) 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current authorization)— 
1954 -§ 0 ee ers . aos , 000 
}e§ ea ri 000 


56 EO 000 


vir. Kirwan. Insert pages 131 and 132 into the record. 
‘he information is as follows:) 
OrFricE OF TERRITORIES 
Operation and maintenance of roads, Alaska 


Appropriation Act, 1955____- cs aise : ; _._. $3, 500, 000 
Deersapes: Ghop facilities... <..oo8c. ek cne 4 ele ae 50, 000 

Subtotal____- j Ap 5 OR : s..-' 8, 450, 000 
Increases: Major roads___ ean , : a ree ‘ 50, 000 


Budget estimate, 1956____ rea eT ae 3, 500, 000 


’ 


Analysis by activities 

Sa = : | 
| Estimate, 
} 1956 


Appropri- 


i fr -reases 
ation, 1955 Increa 


Activities Decreases | Subtotal 


Operation and maintenance: | | | 
(a) Major roads... .- diss $2, 150, 000 $2, 150,000 | $2, 200, 000 $50, 000 
(b) Feeder and local roads. -- ‘i 1, 300, 000 | __- 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
(c) Shop facilities... .. ‘ 50, 000 $50, 000 | 


FOE Mis jhe issied : 3, 500, 000 50, 000 3, 450, 000 3, 500, 000 50, 000 
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THe Aaska Roap System 


The highway and road systems in Alaska under the jurisdiction of the Alaska 
Road Commission included 3,482 miles of roads on June 30, 1954. The work 
programed for the summer construction season of 1955 and provided in the 1956 
construction estimate will increase this total to approximately 3,609 miles. A 
comparative table showing the increases covered by the 1956 estimate follows: 





Estimate, Estimate, 
June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 





Through roads, paved_.----_- 
lhrough roads, gravel 
Feeder roads ie 

Local roads 





The congressional appropriation to the Alaska Road Commission for the fiscal 
year 1955 was $3,500,000 which, together with contributed funds, covered costs 
of normal maintenance of the entire Alaska Road Commission system. 

The total estimated cost of the “‘Operation and maintenance”’ activity for the 
fiscal year 1956 is $3,800,000 which includes $300,000 to be realized from contri- 
butions and cooperative agreements with the Territory of Alaska and with the 
National Park Service for maintenance of roads in Mount McKinley National 
Park. The requested amount in effect reflects lowered costs, as it is identical to 
that appropriated in fiscal year 1955, but will be used to maintain an increased 
mileage. 

Experience is proving the benefit to the Territory of the road and highway 
improvement program. The steady increase in traffic over all highways is re- 
flected in the following statement, which tabulates the results of automatic 
traffic counters placed at strategic points along the highways. This increased 
traffic over the Alaska highways is rapidly developing as a year-round activity 
and as a result many of the Territory’s development programs are now operating 
throughout the winter. The year-round maintenance of all principal routes in 
Alaska has become a requisite for the Territory’s economy. 

The following statements show the recorded traffic counts at key points along 
the highway systems and indicate the increasing use of the highways, as well as 
the road standards adopted for the construction and improvement of highways 
and roads in Alaska: 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement about “Operations and 
maintenance’’? 

Mr. GuicuLione. No, sir, other than that the request is the same as 
we had in the past year. We have increased mileage about 50 miles 
but the request is the same. 

Mr. Kirwan. You continue to program large sums for equipment. 
Is this program on a strictly replacement basis? 

Mr. Guicuione. Yes, sir. We have a system which has been set up 
by the systems division of the General Accounting Office whereby our 
equipment carries itself. The depreciation we charge into a job is 
used for new equipment. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE AND OBLIGATED 


Mr. Kirwan. How much has been appropriated and how much 
actually obligated in this program in each of the last 3 fiscal years? 

Mr. Guiaeuione. I will supply that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Alaska Road Commission, appropriations for ‘‘Operation and maintenance”’ 


1952 1953 1954 


Appropriated_ é | $2,940,000 | $3,318,000 | — $3, 000, 000 
Obligated ............. ; sabbwdeslte ---| 2,940,000} 3,318, 000 3, 000, 000 


Unobligated . : cieiaweaect 0} 


NEED FOR ROADS 


Mr. Jensen. Would you please give the committee your best 
opinion as to where in the Kenai Peninsula you would like to spend 
more money for roads? 

Mr. GHIGLIONE. Yes, sir. 

The Kenai Highway junction is about 12 miles back from the 
coast and the road to the south stays back from the coast. 

We have had a project in our requests in the past several years, 
though it has not gotten into the budget, for making a loop road 
along the coast from this junction, about $750,000. This would 
create about a 30-mile loop going down to the coast and around 
through the Kasilof area to pick up the farming land. The large 
map doesn’t really show that detail. 

Mr. Jensen. You would like to have that road, would you? 

Mr. GuIGLIONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. How much would that road cost? 

Mr. Guicuione. $750,000, sir, for about 30 miles of road. That is 
a lower standard of road. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you need roads down around Homer? 

Mr. GuHIGLIONE. Yes, sir. We need roads all over, sir. I have no 
project to give you an estimate on, but can justify continuation of 
these side roads, every one we have down there, we have petitions from 
this area alone running close to $1 million. Those are the types of 
roads we pick up in that farm-roads item in our budget. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request that 
Mr. Ghiglione furnish this committee with a map showing where he 
would like to have roads built in the Kenai Peninsula and the area he 
has just spoken about, and how much he would request in the 1956 
budget for that purpose. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. 

(The information was supplied the committee.) 


Construction, ALASKA RAILROAD 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 
: ’ ed 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Unobligated balance brought forward. -.........-.-..------ i ----| 4, 594, 000 


Total available for obligation... ...----- ; 8, 809, 000 | 7, 494, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward ------ ‘ : ‘ —4, 594, 000 


* 100, 000 


4, 100, 000 


| 
Appropriation or estimate - - - - i $8, 809, 000 | $2, 900, 000 e $4, 100, 000 
| 


Obligations incurred ---- i eon eabad 4, 215, 000 7, 494, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligations incurred during the year one iets 
paid into revolving fund) -.--- ‘ 7 ke neues $4, 215, 000 $7, 494, 000 $4, 100, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -- a 4, 215, 000 2, 900, 000 4, 100, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... _.._..---- antiginnica wake 4, 594, 000 


ScHEDULE A-1.—Accrued expenditures by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions - - 2, 447 : 850 
Average number of all employees. - , 893 
Number of employees at end of year- - , 896 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary- $ 
Average grade abe 5 akccntawenielsamahiteial 1S-4.6 |....-- : pak 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $6, 411 $6, 400 | $6, 400 


01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions _- $12, 069,028 | $10, 507, 000 $10, 187, 000 
Positions other than permanent 6, 494 45, 000 45, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -- . 8, 779 35, 000 | 35, 000 
Payments above basic rates..........-.-----.--.-.----| 498, 243 350, 000 | 350, 000 


‘Total personal services biabae ii ocattatceeas 2, 682, 544 | , 937, 000 , 617, 000 
Travel Stntalhasingenacnatgen pekwlaeet 93, 316 75, 000 5, 000 
‘Transportation of things. ad at hae a oe 4, 874, 199 , 077, 599 , 802, 100 
Other contractual services - - -. -- : , 382, 264 | 287, 900 287, 900 
Equipment_ ie a webbed pin r ce 2, 066, 581 , 744, O91 , 030, 000 
Lands and structures___------ 4 saint akties ; , 959 | , 911, 323 , 206, 502 


Subtotal__ _- ‘whens 26, 573, 863 25, 032, 913 27, 018, 502 
Deduct charges for quarte rs and subsistence iebetaaapates 21, 314 118, 000 115, 000 


Total accrued expenditures 26, 452, ! 549 24, 914, 913 26, 903, 502 





Mr. Kirwan. Alaska Railroad construction for 1955 was $2,900,000. 
Request for 1956 is $4,100,000. 

Have you a statement to make, Mr. Kalbaugh? 

Mr. Karsauau. No, sir; we have no statement, Mr. Kirwan, but 
we will be happy to answer whatever questions you might have. 


SAVINGS ON SEWARD TO PORTAGE PROJECT 


Mr. Kirwan. This will complete the Seward to Portage rehabilita- 
tion at $400,000 less than the original estimate. Will there be 
savings on construction of the dock also? 

Mr. Kaupaven. No, sir. This reduction which was made of 
$400,000 is for the facilities from Seward to Portage, and it does not 
involve the dock. We were able to make the reduction of $400,000 
by reducing the scope and the magnitude of the work initially planned. 

Mr. Kirwan. It had nothing to do beyond Portage, then? 

Mr. Kausavau. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. The reduction comes in from Seward to Portage? 

Mr. Kautpauaen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think, then, you will be able to get some 
saving on the dock? 

Mr. Katpauau. Savings on the dock? 
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Mr. Kirwan. Yes. If you are saving $400,000 now on the railroad 
will you be able to save some money on the dock? 

Mr. KautsauaxH. No. The dock construction will remain the same, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You do not think there will be anything saved there? 

Mr. Kaupauan. No, sir; I don’t. 


ALASKA RAILROAD REVOLVING FuND 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Krrwan. We will insert page 146 of the justifications at this 
point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimated receipts, 1955 $17, 700, 000 
Estimated receipts, 1956______- ; 17, 700, 000 
The following table indicates the result of operations for 1954 and the estimates 
for 1955 and 1956: 
Operating revenues and expenses 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Revenues: 
Rail line (including hotels and restaurants) -..........---- | $19,911,849 | $17, 550,000 $17, 550, 000 
PI a oS cbr binge oe Riacikaswkscks cateesLIAeseee 190, 723 150, 000 150, 000 


NE CE ooo vin em ene eS dcuk cease ec leeeee | 20,102,572 | 17, 700,000 | 17, 700, 000 
Expenses: rane i 

Rail line (including hotels and restaurants) | 19,029, 588 15, 411, 000 | 15, 411, 000 

RE I aietningys on Ss cindsedelanrecen =e Sanhiddn tapaunateod 353, 459 315, 000 | 315, 000 


Total expenses . 19, 383,047 | 15, 726, 000 | 15, 726, 000 


| 


men cai Eh it ss oe ate | 719, 525 | 1,974,000 | ‘1, 974, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. What was your profit on operation of the railroad in 
1954? 

Mr. Katzpavan. The profit in the operation of the railroad at June 
30, 1954, fiscal year, was $719,000, and the profit of the railroad for the 
first 6 months of this fiscal year is $865,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Profits in the first 6 months are greater than all of 
last year? 

Mr. Katpaucu. Yes, sir. We have budgeted those so-called profits 
into the maintenance of the railroad for capital expenditures for 
replacements, and such things as that. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do you think when the railroad is completed that 
they will get something up in Alaska which we haven’t had in America 
since they laid the first pike, a reduction in railroad freight rates? 

Mr. KatpavuaH. On February 10, 1954, when it became obvious 
that we were going to make a profit, probably beyond what we would 
need, we did reduce freight rates on a large number of commodities. 
I think of one offhand, freight rates on groceries which are used 
greatly, of course. They were reduced 25 percent to Fairbanks and 
13 percent to Anchorage. 

Mr. Kirwan. They were? 

Mr. Katpaven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is very, very good news. 
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Mr. KatnauGu. We have been operating the railroad, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the premise that it is there for the development of Alaska 
and it should be a self-sustaining operation. So what we do is this: 
Anything we are acquiring beyond our needs, we put it back in the 
railroad in the form of lower freight rates or services to the patrons of 
the railroad. 

The most recent service I can think of was the inauguration of 
what is termed the “store-door-delivery service” which is without cost 
to the patron of the railroad on less than carload shipments, similar 
to what they have in the States. They never had that in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. If we give you this money now to complete the work 
on the railroad, do you think it will be self-sustaining from the time 
of completion and at the same time give further reductions? 

Mr. Kauspauan. Yes, sir; I think we can. Assuming that the reve- 
nues which the railroad receives continue at their reasonable present 
level, and I think they will, I see no reason why the railroad should 
not be self-sustaining and, furthermore, barring some catastrophe, as 
you might term it, I see no reason why the railroad should have to 
come back to C ongress, assuming that the present appropriations are 
cranted. 

Mr. Krrwan. And at the same time striving, if the railroad is up 
there for that purpose, to develop Alaska and give a rate reduction? 

Mr. Kaupauan. Yes, sir. That can be accomplished by efficiency 
in the operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Efficiency in the operation and everything else that 
goes on. 

Mr. Kauspauau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You must all work together on that railroad. 

Mr. Kinpavuau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. On page 143 you show decreases in 1954 in both 
business and revenues. Why was this? Do you expect further de- 
creases for this year? 

Mr. Kausauau. There is a decrease in the volume of revenue which 
is approximately 10 percent. That is due to a general decreased 
volume throughout the Territory. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the population today at Anchorage and 
Fairbanks which this railroad serves? 

Mr. Katravueu. Anchorage, metropolitan Anchorage, would be 
approximately 50,000 to 60,000 people. 

Mr. Krrwan. When I was up there a few years ago it was 13,000. 

Mr. Karpavan. It has grown tremendously. 

Mr. Krrwan. The main street was a dirt road. 

Mr. Karpnavueu. It is paved now. There are many paved streets 
in Anchorage. It is a modern complete city. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. I am happy that you are reporting that this railroad 
is doing a good job for Alaska so they can go forward as they should. 
Alaska must have cheaper freight rates to go forward, and in con- 
junction with the railroads we must have better and cheaper trans- 
portation by waterway. 

Mr. Kaxravueu. Mr. Strand mentioned that, Mr. Chairman. Pres- 
ently to rail belt Alaska there are three carriers who operate with 
regularity—the Alaska Steamship Co., the Coast Wise Lines, and the 
Alaska Freight Lines. The latter is a tug and barge operation. 
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The Interior Department had proposals presented to them by three 
different concerns covering a sea-train operation. They have them 
on the lakes and on the east coast here but nothing like that ever has 
been to Alaska. 

The sea train would provide for a large ship which would accommo- 
date approximately 100 freight cars, or “an equivalent number of truck 
vans, and operate between the North Pacific coast port, Puget Sound 
port, and either Seward or Whittier connecting with the railroad. 

This sea train would make the trip in 4 to 5 days between, say, 
Seattle and the Alaskan port, and would unload their cars and reload 
their southbound rail cars in 5 to 6 hours, as compared with the 
present unloading only of a much smaller ship by the conventional 
means of handling cargo of about 5 days. The ship lies in Seward 
for 5 days while they unload it, and it makes for a very expensive 
and inefficient operation; whereas the sea train would unload at 
Seward, or perhaps Whittier, in a matter of hours, and the cars would 
be on their way to destinatien. 

That surely will result in some reduction in overall rates. Insofar 
as rail rates are concerned we have to take on the cost of the handling 
at Seward. That will be reduced tremendously, and I am sure the 
Puget Sound loading point also would be reduced. 

However, regulation of the rates by water is a matter for the 
Federal Maritime Board. They regulate these carriers going up 
there and if it is a combined rail-water arrangement here in the States 
it would probably be regulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or possibly the ICC and the Maritime Board together. 

Mr. Kirwan. I don’t want to be wrong on the statement that was 
made a while ago. I want it repeated again. 

If I understood it right it costs $3 to ship a sack of cement from 
Seattle to Alaska? 

Mr. Kaupauau. Mr. Huston stated it was $3.50. 

Mr. Krrwan. Just stop and think, $3.50 for a sack of cement, what 
would a ton of ore from Venezuela at the same rate cost? It sounds 
unbelievable and fantastic that they would charge $3.50 for a sack of 
cement up to Alaska from Seattle by water. 

I hope you will do for the benefit of all concerned a good job. 

Mr. Katsaueu. Thank you, sir. 


PROPOSED USE OF RETAINED EARNINGS 


Mr. Jensen. Are you keeping a reserve, such as most private busi- 
nesses do, for emergencies? You are going to have as time goes on 
some maintenance of your rolling stock, and I understand you have 
some of these new rails laid on ordinary mine-run gravel and dirt. I 
hope you will do as all other businesses do, try to keep a little in reserve 
to meet emergencies so that there will be no difficulty. 

You say that the railroad will be self-supporting. You want to 
make sure that you will not come back to Congress for any more 
money. Out of your earnings I presume you intend to keep a nest 
egg? 

Mr. Kaxupauau. Yes, sir, Mr. Jensen. We are hopeful of working 
up a sufficient reserve to take care of any of our normal operating 
functions, and that is the reason why we are endeavoring to get the 
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railroad into the black, so that we can accumulate that reserve which 
we are presently doing. 

You mentioned the pit run ballast used in former rehabilitation. 

In connection with the appropriations granted on the Seward-Port- 
age line, we intend to put crushed rock ballast about 6 inches thick 
there, so we will have a good ballast with good drainage which is the 
secret of good track. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the complete structure of the railroad finally be 
rock ballast base? 

Mr. KatsauGcH. We hope so. That will have to be programed 
probably out of our earnings, unless this committee might see fit to 
permit us to divert a portion of the money which we have asked for 
in this current year, this $4,100,000, to setting up a crushing plant to 
crush rock to put under the track on the northern end of the railroad. 
That is where it is really needed worst of all, because much of the track 
up in that country is laid on permafrost, and during the winter months 
we have terrific frost heaves. Frost heaves are occasioned, of course, 
by the ground freezing, thawing, and causing heave. If we have a 
crushed rock ballast underneath it the heave will be minimized greatly 
because you will get much better drainage in your track. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have a rock crusher? 

Mr. Katpaucu. No. What we would do rather than going to 
the expense of purchasing one, and they are very expe nsive, one firm 
has indicated that they would crush rock for us. They have a very 
fine crusher. They would ship it up there and crush rock for us on 
a contract basis. 

Mr. Jensen. The crusher would have to be shipped from here? 

Mr. Kaupaucn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. If you have to pay $3.50 a hundred to send a rock 
crusher up there I would recommend against it. 

Mr. Kausaucnu. No, sir. I don’t think it will run that high. 
The rock crusher would be needed just to crush up sufficient rock, 
several hundred thousands of yards, so we would have enough to do 
the job and then we would have no further need for it. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I, too, want to congratulate the 
General Manager of the Alaska Railroad for a good job. It is mighty 
refreshing to know that the Alaska Railroad is getting in the black, 
in fact is in the black with the exception of this money which you 
are requesting for this year. That you say will keep it in the black 
if we appropriate it and you get it spent for the construction which 
vou anticipate. 

I know that you have had many years of experience in the railroad 
business, so again I thank you for doing a good job there. 

Mr. Kartsaveu. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 


PROPOSED SALARY CHANGES 


Mr. Chairman, if I may, in connec _ with our submission to this 
committee, heretofore, for the past 3 years, there has been an item in 
the previous submissions to the elle t ‘of changing some of the present 
statutory limitations on salaries for several of our topnotch people in 
Alaska, including the assistant general manager, such people as the 
superintendent of operations, the chief engineer, and people of that 
nature. 
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I would appreciate it very much if your committee would consider 
putting that same proviso back in the present authorization which you 
may give us. 

I might also say that the Bureau of the Budget, in not including it 
this year, have indicated that they have no objections to our discussing 
the matter with your committee. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have had you with us. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION 
GRANTS 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 


BOOS shod sth neo ees eed od de os eeeeGa budsoslh ox ._. $1, 080, 000 
I a i I ie ae he ae ane ee ie Ee 510, 000 
I oe gs ihc ns gehen wine wae aie eba ana are =; naleepeecteghes; Emerge 390, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


Obligations incurred during the year (tota! expenditures out of current 
authorizations—paid into revolving fund): 
1954 High cabs Ti 2 cen Pt $1, 080, 000 
Pee. tel Gy ales Le OS Los piri 510, 000 
iti teigig and tied dele os eee eke: w ies ah siebiw ates £& ied 390, 000 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Amounts available for administralive expenses 


Limitation or estimate (administrative expenses) : 


DEY Cee aa ee awe satis eee ee ETRE aeebake tte eae .. $127, 086 
BOUL ES. tbe OE sa Ce ee oa Dada SOP alerted, 130, 000 
I eas kn ohh cn bi vile Ob nae tbind se dabéent ead h cian es 160, 000 


Administrative expenses by activities 


Sales and rentals program: 
I I aN I a a a I $127, 086 
RN a aie cao ahd einains a eagles Sk eae te ete eee 130, 000 
PE. os soe nese open Coke Ecce eel abe ne wae 160, 000 
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Administrative expenses by objects 


1954 actual [1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions_--_.............-------- 950 796 900 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions i 174 | 160 157 
Average number of all employees. ._...................-....-. 1, 124 | 956 1, 057 
Number of employees at end of year 1, 069 | 891 995 


Average salaries and grades: 
Ungraded positions: Average salary : $1, 25 $1, 228 $1, 227 


01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions | $1,117,414 | $963, 500 $1, 090, 500 
Positions other than permanent__--------- : 156, 685 | 140, 000 | 145, 000 
Payment above basic rates 10, 963 18, 000 12, 000 
Excess of annual leave earned over annual leave taken_| 11, 072 10, 000 8, 000 


Total personal services__- 1, 296, 134 1, 131, 500 1, 255, 500 
Deduct portion not chargeable to administrative 
ee I aida hth e urinated attuned ‘ 1, 206, 7 1, 038, 900 1, 135, 500 


Net personal services - --- ; 89, 361 92, 600 120, 000 
02 ‘Travel.- we 11, 635 13, 500 13, 500 
Cd “CAINE GRIN oon occ en vec escnnccecccccces 4,039 | 3, 800 4, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction sare cas windlass icles Seatieea aa A 1, 083 3, 000 3, 600 
07 Other contractual services-_-_..........-----.--.-------.-- ; 11,179 12, 000 13, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- enna 4, 445 3, 600 | 3, 600 
il Grants, subsidies, and contributions ____- 5, 344 1, 500 1, 500 


Total administrative expenses ta emabaligan date 127, 086 130, 000 160, 000 


We will go into the Virgin Islands Corporation. 
Mr. Stranp. We have Mr. Bartlett, president of the Corporation. 
Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Bartlett, we are glad to have you with us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Barter. I would like to make a very brief statement, Mr. 
Chairman. Iam glad to be able to appear here this morning. I think 
considerable progress has been made during the year. I would like 
to report briefly on it. 

We have reduced our expenses. We have reduced the number of 
personnel employed, and we have placed the operation more on a 
business basis than on a relief basis. 

We have eliminated many of the relief aspects of the program. 

During the year we have also gotten the Government out of busi- 
ness. We have sold the hotel which we were operating. We have 
disposed of the distillery, and we have disposed of approximately 900 
acres of land to prospective young farmers to develop and maintain, 
maintaining economic farms of their own rather than having them 
under the jurisdiction of the Corporation. 

This has been in cooperation with the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have made wonderful strides in putting some 
six or seven hundred acres into the hands of individual farmers. 

Dr. Bartuett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where they can support themselves. 

Dr. Bartuett. Yes, sir. 

We have tried to set up what we expect will be an economic unit 
whereby a man can make a decent living from farming. 

Mr. Krrwan. Has the factory been sold? 

Dr. Bartuert. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Krrwan. Are you letting people who know that business run it? 


Dr. Bartiert. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. That alone is making a big stride. 


GRANTS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages 147 and 148 into the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Grants, Virgin Islands Corporation 


Appropriation Act, 1955 $510, 000 
Decreases: 
Operating losses $90, 000 
Programs not predominantly of a revenue-producing 
character... .__- A Ne a 30, 000 


120, 000 
Budget estimate, 1956 390, 000 


Analysis by activities 


| 
| Estimate, 
1956 


Appropria- 


Activities te Yecrease | S abe ncrease 
Activities tion, 1955 | Decrease Subtotal Increa 


1. Operating losses__- $350, 000 $90, 000 $260,000 | $260, 000 | 
2. Programs not predomin: antly of a rev- 
enue-producing character_ | 160, 000 30, 000 | 130, 000 | 130, 000 


Total. 510, 000 120, 000 390, 000 390, 000 


1. Operating losses, $260,000 

Actual operating losses for the fiscal year 1954 totaled $567,780. These losses 
were partially offset by an appropriation of $400,000 in the 1954 Appropriation 
Act—the remaining balance of $167,780 being requested in this estimate. 

Section 8 (a) of Public Law 149, approved June 30, 1949 authorizes appropria- 
tions in the form of a grant in such amounts as may be estimated in advance in 
the annual budget. For the fiscal year 1956 it has been estimated that losses will 
total $411,400. However, this request for funds includes only $92,220 as an 
offset against these estimated losses and the difference between that amount 
and the actual loss will be requested in an appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. 


2. Programs not predominantly of a revenue producing character, $130,000 
(a) Water and soil conservation, $100,000.—The funds requested under this 
caption are to be used for the following purposes: 


Dam construction $40, 000 
Brush clearing for farmers-_ -_--_- 45, 000 
Maintenance of pasture (special practices) : 2, 500 
Grass seed and cuttings_.______- o ‘ 7, 500 
Promotion of other productive uses of land . ome) ee 

(b) Forestry program, $40,000.—This program provides for the seeding and 
planting of mahogany trees on approximately 800 acres of land suitable for 
forestry, but too steep or shallow for other productive use. 


ESTIMATED 1956 LOSSES 


Mr. Kirwan. How did you arrive at the figure of $92,220 you are 
requesting against the 1956 losses? 

Dr. Bartuiert. Actually that represents only a small portion of the 
estimated losses. The losses are estimated on the basis of the crop 
production and our unit costs as we expect them to be during the 
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coming year. It is quite a detailed breakdown to arrive at that figure, 
and also it includes whatever profits may accrue to the Corporation 
from the operation of the power division. 

Actual losses for the coming fiscal year are estimated at $411,400. 
We are not requesting them until we have an actual figure. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not requesting them until you get the actual 
figure? 

Dr. Bartierr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Under the new organic act the Islands will have a 
much larger revenue. Why can’t some of this money be used for the 
things we have been appropriating in your grant program? 

Dr. Bartiett. I think that is a policy matter for the Congress and 
for the government of the Virgin Islands. 

That is a matter of policy, sir, as to where the funds should be 
derived from. 

PRODUCTION OF SUGAR 


Mr. Krrwan. What do you think will be the greatest quantity of 
sugar you will be able to grow there? 

Dr. Barruerr. A fair quota would be about 16,000 tons. 

Mr. Kirwan. Some years ago the fellow who had the job you have, 
sat there and testified. We gave him funds for reservoirs, and 2 or 3 
other things, improving the sugar mills with the reservoirs and dams. 
He said they could raise production up to 25,000 tons and it would 
also improve other conditions there. 

To my surprise when I looked over the books when I was down at 
your office this fall, I think 13,000 tons was the highest. 

Dr. BartuLerr. 13,236 is the highest we ever had. 

Mr. Krrwan. When those people got the money they never 
accomplished the dream they had in mind. 

What is your quota now? 

Dr. Bartierr. Twelve thousand. 

Mr. Krrwan. Let us say you raise it to a goal of 16,000. 

Four thousand tons is nothing in the world market of sugar, with 
Cuba sending in a couple million tons. 

Dr. Barrier. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. What would 4,000 tons mean to the Virgin Islands 
Corporation if the quota were set at 16,000 tons? 

Dr. Bartietrr. A much lower unit cost of production, not only in 
the field but in the factory. 

Mr. Krrwan. In money what would it amount to? 

Dr. Bartierr. It would depend entirely on the price of sugar. 

Mr. Krrwan. What do you get now for the 12,000? 

Dr. BartLett. Sugar is selling at about $6 a hundred. That figures 
out to $720,000. 

No, that figure is wrong. It would be well over $1 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Take a third of that. It would mean $350,000 to 
the Virgin Islands Corporation if you get that 4,000-ton allowance, 
which it should be. Surely America should be allowed to have 4,000 
tons come into her own country. She owns everything down there so 
we ought to get that. 
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POSSIBLE REVISION OF SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. ArNoup. I understand the Department of Agriculture now is 
considering legislation for the revision of the Sugar Act which would 
propose an increase in the quota for domestic growers, and I think it 
might be well to point out here at this time we certainly would hope 
that the Virgin Islands would be allowed to participate in that do- 
mestic increase. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Ways and Means Committee probably is 
drawing up a tariff bill now. There are a lot of objections to different 
items that will be imported into this country under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement. Huge pottery works in my district are opposing 
that. 

Here is a country which owns the Virgin Islands, and the Govern- 
ment itself produces the sugar. Yet the Secretary of Agriculture says 
somebody will tell the United States Government how much sugar 
can come into their own country. 

The United States Government raises the sugar. They are doing 
everything connected with it. Somebody doesn’t want to allow 
4,000 tons of their own product to come into their own country. 

I don’t know of any Nation in the world which would attempt to do 
that. 

I hope the Agriculture Department, and whoever has a hand in it, 
will allow the Virgin Islands, if they get up to that peak where they 
can raise and produce 16,000 tons of sugar, to bring the other 4,000 
tons into this country and let the Virgin Islands support themselves 
and not have us sending money down there. 

Suppose the taxpayers knew that, nobody in America could be- 
lieve it. 

Is there any law which would prohibit applying some of these island 
revenues to the Corporation operating losses? 

Dr. Bart tert. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Bartlett, I have seen you and your office. | 
think I saw an efficient group of native personnel. 

Dr. Bartrierr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. I mean that sincerely; it was a fine looking group of 
people. I went through every section, and they were on the job. 
must say you do not have to reach out to New York or anywhere at 
all but you can get somebody locally and do not have to import any- 
body to work at your office. The people born and raised there are 
doing a good job. 

I would like to see you look after their interests as they are looking 
after yours. 

I am glad you all appeared here today. 


WATER SUPPLIES 


Mr. Jensen. How is the building of storage ponds progressing? 

Governor ALEXANDER. That has been done by the Virgin Island 
Corporation, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Dr. Bartietr. During 1954 we constructed 21 ponds with a ca- 
pacity of 1,260,000 gallons of water. 

Mr. Jensen. How much money have you in here for the building? 
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Dr. BartLerr. $45,000, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the water level rising? 

Dr. Bartietr. Considerably, all through the islands. 

Mr. Jensen. And you consider it is due to the fact we are holding 
more of the raindrops where they fall? 

Dr. Bartietr. We have no scientific proof of it but I think the 
facts speak for themselves. Many more wells have come in that 
have been dry for years. Water is being contained at a much higher 
level and it is not drying up during the dry season. 

Mr. Jensen. Fine. I hope you keep on building ponds down there. 
That is the cheapest and best way to get those islands again on a 
productive basis. 


PROPOSAL OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION FOR ST. JOHN ISLAND 


Governor, the Island of St. John is of what size? 

Governor ALEXANDER. About 30 square miles. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many people live on that island now? 

Governor ALEXANDER. 876. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is a move on foot by a foundation to take over 
part of the island for more or less of a summer resort. 

Governor ALEXANDER. National park. 

Mr. JeENseEN. What do you know about that? 

Governor ALEXANDER. I know Mr. Wirth, of the National Park 
Service, has spent some time there with his men and Mr. Lawrence 
Rockefeller has obtained an option on buying two-thirds of the island, 
in turn to give to the Congress of the United States for a national park. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Would you favor such a thing? 

Governor ALEXANDER. I would in that particular instance. I 
don’t know anything about the economics of it but from the stand- 
point of usefulness for the island it is good. We have only boat 
transportation there. Since I have been there we have fixed up a 
little landing field where we can land a cub plane in case of serious 
illness where we might have to transfer somebody afflicted over to 
our general hospital, but it is boat transportation outside of that. 

Mr. Jensen. If the Rockefeller Foundation is considering taking 
over two-thirds of it why not take the entire island? Why leave a 
third? 

Governor ALEXANDER. For the inhabitants who are there. They 
would not disturb those inhabitants. They wish to create a com- 
munity and leave enough land around Caneel Bay, which Rocke- 
feller owns, and Cruz Bay, which is our headquarters, and Coral Bay, 
at the other end of the island for the people who live there, that is the 
876 inhabitants who are there now. 

Mr. Jensen. Thank you, Governor. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Governor is from the great State 
of Lowa. 

Governor ALEXANDER. That is right. I have not forgotten it, 
either. 

Mr. JenseN. He is one of America’s leading contractors in the 
building industry. We are very proud of the Governor. He is a 
business man of the highest order, and the Virgin Islands are in good 
hands. 

Governor ALEXANDER. Thank you, Mr. Jensen. 
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Monpbay, FeBRuARY 7, 1955. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGE- 
MENT 

CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

THOMAS J. ALLEN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

KEITH P. NEILSON, FINANCE OFFICER 

EDWARD J. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 

FRANK T. GARTSIDE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to read a statement before we hear 
from the Director of Parks, Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. I would if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OrmME LEwis 


Mr. Lewis. As we begin consideration of another year’s budget for 
the National Park Service, I would like to express the sincere belief 
that all of us here in this room today share a warm and prideful 
feeling toward our national parks. All of us want to afford them the 
best protection and management we can devise. 

This atmosphere—very much the same that I have sensed in 
previous appearances before this committee—is present when the 
estimates undergo their final refinements at the Bureau of the Budget. 

In a sense, it is a development of the feeling that seems to come 
over all Americans when they first visit one of the great national 
parks, look beyond the evidence of man’s recent visitations, and see 
a glimpse of their country as it was in the beginning. 

Consequently, there is a bit of a zealot in all of us, I suspect, when 
it comes to protecting the natural beauty within our national parks. 
As an individual citizen, I certainly feel an independent responsibility 
for the preservation of those great areas. I think every Member of 
this Congress feels the same way. I think all of us are confident we 
feel just as strongly along those lines as the next fellow. 

Undoubtedly, this widespread feeling of individual responsibility 
accounts in large measure for the exceptionally high morale of the 
men and women of the National Park Service who have the day-by-day 
task of protecting the parks and, under congressional mandate, 
enabling the public to enjoy them in such a manner as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 

The budget estimates before the committee are, in themselves, a 
tribute to the Park Service personnel. Their preparation, from the 
beginning, was undertaken objectively and with a realistic under- 
standing of the necessity of devoting funds to rehabilitation first and 
leaving new developments in a secondary category. 

The committee is aware that there has been a good deal of public 
criticism of the disrepair and obsolescence that have become more 
and more evident in our parks as a result of years of necessary frugal- 
ity in expenditures. Facilities built many years ago to enable the 
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public to enjoy the wonders of the parks have grown obsolete and 
rundown. ‘The limited funds available for maintenance during those 
years overtaxed the almost unbounded resourcefulness of park rangers. 

Meanwhile, public use of the parks has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Obsolete facilities are taxed beyond their original capacity. Areas 
once adequate for leisurely enjoyment of park beauties now are 
overcrowded. And travel to the parks continues to grow. 

Clearly, it would be a physical impossibility and wholly impractical, 
to restore the park facilities in 1 year to the condition all of us would 
like to see. We know it will take time to catch up with the thousands 
of jobs that were left undone during the war years. 

The problem we now share with the committee is one of arresting 
and reversing the process of decay and osbolescence that faces us. 

For this reason there is increased emphasis in this budget upon 
rehabilitation and maintenance. Under the program, now underway, 
of repairing and rebuilding existing facilities much more has to be 
done. In this job we are suce essfully enlisting the support of the 
concessioners and encouraging the use of private capital wherever 
possible. But in some areas the responsibility belongs solely to the 
Federal Government. In those areas, a good start has been made 
on rehabilitation and we sincerely believe you will want the work to 
go forward. 

Administration of a budget, with such a backlog of work to do, 
requires the utmost in operating efficiency to get full value for each 
dollar spent and to avoid the dangers of false economy. We have 
made important gains in developing this efficiency. 

The Park Service has just undergone one of the most thorough 
reorganizations of any bureau in the Department, next to the Bureau 
of Land Management. The results have been good. But one im- 
portant phase of the reorganization program has not been accom- 
plished. 

The committee will recall that the first reorganization plan proposed 
an increase from 4 to 6 regional offices, with an overall reduction in 
the number of regional office positions. 

That proposal did not meet with the approval of either this com- 
mittee or the Senate Committee. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


Consequently, the Secretary ordered a reappraisal of the regional 
program. He asked that a determination be made as to whether or 
not the regional office at Richmond, Va., could be consolidated 
effectively with the Washington office of the National Park Service. 

A new survey team was appointed, headed by Mr. Philip D. 
MacBride, a prominent attorney of Seattle, Wash. The team was 
instructed to reexamine the subject and determine: 

(1) Whether a regional organization is necessary to proper adminis- 
tration of the park system. 

(2) If such offices are necessary to determine their proper functions, 
number, and location. 

That study has been completed and, at my request, Director Wirth 
has sent a copy of the survey team’s report to each member of the 
House and Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


58276—55——23 
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I have a copy of the report with me and I will introduce it for the 
record at this point if the committee so desires. 
(The report referred to is as follows: ) 


UnitTEp STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 8, 1954. 
Memeorandum to: Washington Office and All Field Offices. 
From: Director. 
Subject: Regional Organization. 

Attached is a copy of the October 4, 1954, report of the survey team, which 
Assistant Secretary. Lewis established on September 3 to study and determine the 
need of the National Park Service for any regional offices and, if such are deemed 
to be necessary, their proper functions, number, and locations, together with a 
copy of Mr. Lewis’ self-explanatory memorandum of October 14. We will en- 
deavor to secure an appropriation of the necessary funds to establish the additional 
regional office recommended by the survey team as soon as possible. 

Conrap L. Wirtn, Director. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 14, 1954. 
Memorandum to: Director, National Park Service. 
From: Assistant Secretary Lewis. 
Subject: Regional organization. 

On October 4, 1954, the survey team submitted its report on the need of the 
National Park Service for regional offices and their proper functions, number 
and locations. 

I am in entire agreement with the recommendations contained in the report 
of the survey team. The report is hereby approved. 

The survey report and this memorandum of approval shall be reproduced for 
distribution as needed. Prior to any distribution of the report, you shall provide 
a copy to each member of the House and Senate Appropriations Subcommittees 
on the Department of the Interior. 

OrmME LEwIs, 
Assistant Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. Davis, 
Under Secretary. 


Approved October 19, 1954. 


Unitep StTatTss, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 4, 1964. 


Memorandum to: Assistant Secretary Lewis. 
From: Survey Team, National Park Service. 
Subject: Regional Organization. 

On September 3, 1954, you established this survey team to study and determine 
the need of the National Park Service for any regional offices, and, if such were 
deemed to be necessary, their proper functions, number and locations. This, 
in effect, called for a reexamination of a subject that had formed a part of a com- 
plete survey of the Service by a team set up on July 3, 1953 (report dated October 
2, 1953). 

"In accordance with instructions that the present team approach the matter 
anew, in the light of the comments contained in the formal reports of the Appro- 
priations Committees of Congress for the fiscal year 1955, the undersigned have 
devoted the past 3 weeks to a study of the regional organization, past and present, 
as disclosed by the files and records of the Park Service and by such personal 
interviews of its administrative staff, as time permitted. While this study 
necessarily led to some investigations of related activities carried on at other 
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levels of the Service, the following report is concerned only with the questions 
stated above. 
GEoRGE E. RoBINson. 
JOHN F. SHANKLIN. 
LYNN E. More. 
Puitie D. MacBripe. 


Report oF SurvEY TEAM, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
SCOPE 


1. To determine whether a regional organization of the National Park Service 
is necessary to proper administration, and 
2. If so, what are the essential functions of the regional! offices and how can 
they best be performed. 
SUMMARY 


I. As developed in the following pages, the number, size, and location of the 
park properties to be served, the tremendous growth in visitation, the diversifica- 
tion of services to be provided, and the impossibility of taking care of the whole 
job in Washington have compelled decentralization of the National Park Service. 
When the regional offices were established in 1937, the Service was charged with 
the responsibility of 134 parks and other areas. Exclusive of National Capital 
Parks and Parkways these had an area of 16,500,000 acres and attracted 
14,750,000 visitors during that vear. In 1953, the number of these areas had 
increased to 174, the acreage to 23,750,000 and the annual visits to 40,500,000. 
Such an enterprise, public or private, scattered over the continental United States 
and its Territories cannot be effectively administered without some kind of regional 
organization. A sound regional setup is a necessary part of any program of 
decentralization for the National Park Service. 

II. A more difficult problem is to measure the amount of regional service re- 
quired for the most efficient management of the national park system. For 
fiscal year 1955 only $720,000 was appropriated for regional salaries out of a total 
of $19 million for salaries of the Park Service. During the past year, as a result 
of reorganization and curtailment of appropriations, the number of positions in 
the four regional offices has been reduced by more than one-half—from over 300 
to less than 150. This readjustment has just become effective (September 1). 
The new plan seems to have been accepted by the regional directors and those 
serving under them in good spirit, and the results of these assignments of skilled 
men to the parks and the reassignment of duties at the regional level cannot be 
determined for several months. Before instituting further changes the present 
plan of operation should be given a fair trial. Meanwhile a workload analysis 
should be undertaken to ascertain, among other things, what part of the services 
of the technical members of regional staffs is devoted to field work (furnishing 
needed special services to the smaller parks and field areas not staffed therefor). 

With regard tothe number and location of regional offices, it is recommended 
that region I, which includes practically all of the park areas east of the Mississippi 
(plus Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) and is charged with the supervision of 
more than 70 areas scattered from Louisiana to Florida to Maine, be divided 
into a northern and a southern region. The location of the regional offices should 
be determined as an administrative action, based on such factors as convenient 
transportation to park areas served, communication facilities, availability of space 
in Government buildings, etc. 


I. ANALYSIS OF NEED FOR INTERMEDIARY OFFICES BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND 
THE FIELD AREAS 


When the National Park Service was established in 1916, it was quite feasible 
to supervise 16 national parks and 12 national monuments from Washington and 
supply all needed administrative, scientific, and technical assistance to the 28 
superintendents without any intermediary grouping, administrative or functional - 

The following comparative figures show what has happened during the past 20 
vears. 


Administered by the National Park Service 


Number of areas é 3 | | 172 | 179 
\ 16, 550,000 | 22, 152, 000 23, 886, 000 
Visitations 14, 750, 000 21, 750, 000 | 46, 200, 000 
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The increases in number and acreage came about through acts of Congress and 
Executive orders; the increases in addencance indicate that, in general, these 
enlargements were in accord with popular demand and use. Nor can it be said 
that the increased number of visitations is largely the result of creating new 
fields of responsibility for the Service, even though the development of 2 
activities (parkways and national recreation areas) accounts for 84 million of 
the reported visitation for 1953. 

Tabulated in the five principal types of areas served, the growth since the 
estab lishment of regional offices in 1937 is as follows: 


1946 1953 


Number 
of areas 


Number 
of areas 


ceca veut Number Tit 
sitors S sitors 
Visitors Visitors of areas Visitor 


Parks_- ° — 6, 705, 324 | 27 8, 991, 468 | 28 | 17,372,080 
Monuments z : 1, 966, 125 | 86 3, 602, 774 i 7, 540, 498 
Historical and military areas | 6, 079, 637 52 6, 734, 267 | 56 12, 472, 337 
Parkways d 0 3 1, 261, 769 4 5, 692, 604 
Recreation areas -- ----- 0 | 0 | 3 1, 162, 037 | 4 3, 026, 471 


Note.—National Capital parks and the National Memorial Park not included in above data. 


Since the inception of the National Park Service, its administrative load has 
changed materially, not only as to the number of parks and monuments, total 
areas involved, and the visitations thereto, but more significantly, as to types of 
areas and their locations as related to centralized supervision. In 1916, all of the 
28 areas administered were located west of the Mississippi River, except Acadia 
National Park (then known as Sieur de Monts National Monument). Of the 16 
national parks, all were located in the Rocky Mountain States or farther west, 
except 2 (Wind Cave in South Dakota and Platt in Oklahoma). Of the 12 na- 
tional monuments, all were located in the same general area as the national parks 
except the 1 monument in Maine (Sieur de Monts). Since 1933, there has been 
a radical shift in the geographic patterns with nearly half of the total areas now 
located east of the Mississippi River. The National Park Service administers 
properties in 41 States, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Of equal significance as related to administration is the change in the diversity 
of types of areas. In 1933, the areas administered were largely those distinguished 
for scencery and geologic significance. Now, in addition, the Service administers 
areas set aside because of historic or prehistoric importance or scientific interest. 
The list of categories is almost as revealing as the diversity of the areas: 


National parks____-- 
National monuments___- 
National historical parks_ 
National military parks 
National battlefield parks 
National battlefield sites___ 
National historie sites 
National memorials_ 
National cemeteries 
National parkways___.- 
National Capital parks 
National recreation areas 
National memorial parks 


In 1933, the National Park Service received $10,820,620 in direct appropria- 
tions and, in 1954, $33,853,850. Of more significance are the amounts received 
for administration, protection, and management, excluding capital investment 
accounts—in 1933, $2,666,620; in 1954, $18,437,550. 

The National Park Service is no longer a small Federal bureau with a minor 
field operation. As of today the administrative problems confronting this Service 
are nationwide geographically, greatly expanded as to diverse types, and can no 
longer be effectively administered from one central office. 
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II. ESSENTIALS OF REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A. Analysis of regional functions 


Preliminary to a discussion of this subject as it applies to the National Park 
Service, it is appropriate to state the aims of any such intermediate organization. 
Briefly, these are, (a) to divide into manageable groups farflung organizations 
that are too large for direct supervision; (6) to create regional administration 
representing the head of the organization with sufficient authority to supervise 
the carrying out of general policy and by frequent inspection to maintain general 
standards in the field; and (c) to dispose finally of matters not involving questions 
of general policy without reference to and in relief of the main office. 

As applied to the National Park Service there are other important objectives: 

(a) At the regional headquarters, or in the large parks, an available pool of 
technically trained men should be subject to regional direction. This is because 
of the great disparity in the size and type of units for which the Park Service is 
responsible. Of the 181 units, there are a few large parks like Yellowstone and 
Yosemite where the year round staffs exceed 100 and other hundreds work season- 
ally. Such parks are regularly staffed with the skilled and learned men essential 
to proper operation and enjoyment by the public. However, in most areas no 
such staffing exists, or is necessary; the superintendents may have on their staffs 
some specialists suitable for explaining the significant features of their respective 
areas, but they must depend on assistance from the regional office for all of their 
other technical requirements. The same is true with regard to the utilization of 
expensive equipment (an example is the use of a traveling tree crew in region I). 
Hence the regional office, in addition to inspecting and supervision, carries on 
essential operations. 

(6) The character of the parks and the nature of the services to be rendered 
to the public vary so greatly in different parts of the country that regionalization 
cannot follow a regular pattern, but must be flexible. Natural phenomena, 
battlefields, archeological ruins, and parkways obviously require different treat- 
ment. Regional lines are established as far as possible, to group the predominant 
type within regional boundaries, and regional staffing should vary to fit the 
predominant needs—hence any attempt at uniformity in regional staffing is apt 
to be wasteful and unreal. 

(c) It has been found that certain services do not fit into a regional pattern 
for National Park Service and have been lifted out. Most conspicuous has been 
the separation of the technical services that are used in planning, design, and new 
construction. These professional services are supplied by architects, engineers, 
and landscape architects through a separate division of the Service, while mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation remain a part of operations handled in the parks and, 
where necessary, under regional auspices. 

(d) It is essential that the Washington office be relieved of as much opera- 
tional detail as possible. An example of this is the reeommendation carried in 
the earlier survey team report, of simplifying the budget preparation. The 
Washington office would then have the task of consolidating the reports from the 
regional offices instead of consolidating some 140 reports as heretofore. 

(e) Due to the large number of small scattered areas, which are necessarily 
administered by the younger and less experienced superintendents, an adequate 
system of inspection can only be afforded through a regional organization. 

After completion of the prior survey and the issuance of the report of the survey 
team, dated October 2, 1953, a committee of park superintendents was named by 
the Director of the National Park Service to study the survey report and on 
November 5, 1953, this committee joined with the four regional directors in a 
memorandum to Director Wirth setting out in broad terms their recommenda- 
tions as to the authority and responsibility of a regional director and likewise the 
powers and duties of a park superintendent. 

The following excerpts selected from this memorandum well state basic con- 
cepts of the functions of regional and park management. 

For the regional director the following were considered primary functions: 

“1, Assist the Director in the formulation of National Park Service objectives, 
programs and procedures, and in solving Service problems. 

“2. The uniform application of policies, objectives, laws, rules, regulations, 
and procedures within the region to obtain the high degree of management 
proficiency required by the Director. 

“5. Assist the superintendent to achieve the objectives and standards of pro- 
grams for conservation, protection, and interpretation as set forth by the 
Director. 
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“6. Assist the superintendent in developing adequate management, operation, 
and maintenance staffs and in carrying out the maintenance and construction 
programs as may be required. 

“8. The allotment to areas within the region of all funds in accordance with 
appropriation and budget limitations, and adjustments between appropriations 
on a regional level within the limit of authority assigned or delegated by the 
Director; the preparation of required regional programs and budget estimates; 
maintenance of area accounts as required. 

“12. The efficient use and assignment of personnel and equipment among 
areas and activities.” 

For the park superintendent the following were considered primary functions: 

‘2. He will be in direct charge of all employees of the area or assigned thereto, 
and will select and appoint or hire all personnel authorized for employment in the 
_ in accordance with approved classifications, wage rates, and Service promotion 
policy. 

“4. He will make studies, prepare plans, programs, regulations, and apply 
policies governing the protection, use, and development of the area. In this 
connection, he will give constant attention to visitor needs, the necessity for 
protection of the natural values of the area, protection of the visiting public, and 
to the facilities and property provided by the Government and the concessioners 
for enjoyment and use of the area by the public. He will adjust methods of 
operation and procedure, in order to meet changing conditions. 

“5. He will participate actively in the formulation, development, and revision 
of park master plans and will be responsible for adherence to the approved master 
plan. He will prepare area-development priorities lists. 

“6. It will be his responsibility to request the necessary funds to carry on the 
functions of the park organization. He is directly responsible for preparation of 
estimates and determination of budget requirements, and will make proper dis- 
tribution to various area activities of lump-sums and special appropriations allotted 
by the regional director. 

**7. He will supervise concession operations in the eara. He will approve all 
concessioners’ rates. He will keep in frequent touch with concession organizations 
with respect to the type, quality, and extent of services rendered; rates, concession 
facilities, and investments; complaints; and contract negotiations. He will 
approve all renewals of special use and grazing permits and new permits in these 
classifications when authority to do so has been assigned.” 


B. Present regional status through reorganization 


When the report of the survey of the National Park Service, dated October 2, 
1953, was reviewed by the Secretary, the recommendations of the survey team 
with respect to establishment of 10 area offices for intermediate supervision 
between Washington and the field, were not approved but the underlying concept 
of decentralizing was adopted, with a regional organization of six offices. 

Of the appropriations for salaries of $19 million for fiscal year 1955, the funds 
available for regional salaries were limited to $720,000. Hence it became necessary 
on July 27, 1954, to reassign personnel and re-form the regional staffs in four 
offices. 

The following tabulation shows the distribution and total number of positions 
(including clerical but excluding accounting)! in Washington and the regions before 
and after reorganization: 

be | Number of 
| Namber ot | “positions 


| July 1, 1953 | September 








Washington office: 
Design and construction............-...--.-- 
All other 


Regional offices: 
Design and construction 
All other 


Design and construction (field): Philadelphia and San Francisco 


TOI REIN... unicernadich nin ecaccshiaedendiaindiadaimndeasnaaadteaaaaeeateat e 085 | 


! The offices at which accounting is performed, field and regional, are being reduced from 48 to 28. 
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In general, the reassignment of men and duties under this plan did not become 
effective until September 1. While expressing some misgivings as to whether the 
reduced regional staffs can adequately ‘‘cover the job,’ the new plan seems to 
have been accepted by the regional directors and those serving under them in 
good spirit, and with the intention of giving it ‘‘a good try.”’ How the new ar- 
rangements will work cannot be demonstrated at a time when they ‘“‘are just 
changing gears.”’ It is the considered opinion of the members of this survey team, 
that more harm than good would result from attempting further changes or rear- 
rangements in the regional staffs until the new plan has been tried for a reasonable 
period of time. 

Meanwhile a workload analysis should be undertaken to ascertain, among other 
things, what part of the services performed by technical members of regional staffs 
is devoted to field work and how such field work is distributed with respect to the 
smaller parks and other lightly staffed areas; also, to ascertain the frequency and 
extent of field inspection by all regional administrative personnel. 

It should be noted in this connection that following a recommendation of the 
earlier survey team, each regional director has been given a specific assignment to 
review with each superintendent, the permanent staff necessary to carry on essen- 
tial park operations during the ‘“‘off season.’’? Hence no comment is being made 
with respect to the utilization of services of the permanent professional staffs at 
the parks. 


C. Number and location of regions 


The present regional boundaries are shown in solid lines on the attached map. 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands form a part of region I; Alaska, a part of region 
IV; while Hawaii is administered directly from Washington. While some questions 
have arisen as to this arrangement, nevertheless, it is the recommendation of this 
survey team that, for the present, only one change should be made. 

It is obvious from examination of the map that region I is too large—whether 
considered from the standpoint of geographical area or the number of field units 
to be served. (There are now 76.) Comparison with earlier records brings out 
how great a change has taken place in the past two decades with respect to Park 
Service activities in this region. Parkways and new projects, and the development 
of old ones, have so greatly increased the responsibilities that it should be divided 
into a northern and a southern region. A tentative dividing line is shown on the 
map, but the definite boundary should be an administrative decision. 

The location of the regional offices should be decided by practical considera- 
tions, such as availability of space in Government buildings, ease of communica- 
tion and transportation with the areas where the main services are to be performed, 
etc. These can best be determined as a part of administration of the Service. 
The survey team found no convincing reasons for recommending a removal of the 
Richmond office to Washington. 

In concluding this brief report, it should be added that the survey team were 
afforded prompt and cooperative assistance in eliciting any information desired, 
and that they were favorably impressed by the evidence of good morale in the 
National Park Service. 

Mr. Lewis. In brief, the survey team reported: 

A sound regional setup is a necessary part of any program of de- 
centralization for the National Park Service. 

The diverse, nationwide administrative problems confronting the 
Park Service can no longer be effectively administered from one 
central office. 

With respect to the number and location of regional offices, the 
survey team recommended—and very soundly so, I believe—that 
such determinations be made a matter for administrative action based 
upon practical considerations, such as availability of space in 
existing Government buildings, ease of communication and transport- 
ation to the areas to be serviced, and other related factors. 

The report recommends dividing the present region I into a northern 
and southern region. At present, region I is charged with the super- 
vision of more than 70 areas scattered from Maine to Florida and 
Louisiana and even, including Puerto Rico and the Vi irgin Islands. 

The survey team further reported it could find no convincing reasons 
for recommending a removal of the Richmond office to W ashington. 
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I am in entire agreement with the report. 

The survey was made by men of unqualified ability. Their analysis 
of the entire subject of regionalization has been both thorough and 
to the point. Their recommendations are in accord with basic prin- 
ciples of good management. 

The budget estimates before you would put those recommendations 
into effect. No additional amounts are sought for operational func- 
tions of the proposed new regional office. 

In fact, under this plan, the total staff of 5 regional offices, would 
be substantially below the number needed to operate the 4 regional 
offices before reorganization began. 

The proposed new regional office would be staffed through reassign- 
ment of present personnel. 

In order to accomplish the recommended regional reorganization, 
we are asking for restoration of most of the reduction made in the 
current appropriation for ‘‘General administrative expenses of the 
National Park Service,” and restoration of a part of the reduction 
made under the ‘“Management and protection” appropriation. 

Restoration of those funds would provide the 5 regional offices with 
a total basic staff of 166 positions. 

Prior to reorganization, the 4 regional offices had 226 positions for 
the performance of comparable functions. 

In the process of reorganization, and partly as a result of the 

reductions in current appropriations which I have mentioned, the 
regional operating staff was cut from 226 employees to 123. 

Experience has shown us that this reduction was too drastic for 
efficient operation. 

Restoration of 43 of the 103 positions dropped in the 1955 budget 
would, we believe, place operations on a sound economic basis with 
5 regional offices functioning effectively. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that we have not relaxed our 
search for economies, despite the substantial savings achieved through 
reorganization. <A later survey of the Service’s accounting and fiscal 
functions resulted in recommendations for consolidations which will 
reduce the number of field accounting offices from 46 to 28. The 
number of positions will be reduced from 85 to 60, thereby releasing 
25 employees for more productive field work. 

We have continued our search, also, for more revenue. 

As the Committee knows, the Department in June 1953, approved 
the first of a series of fee revisions for the National Park Service. A 
second adjustment in this series was made in June 1954. It was felt 
that those who get an opportunity to visit the parks should contribute 
toward the cost of a visit which involves use of services and facilities 
provided at public expense. 

The Committee cooperated by providing funds for additional 
seasonal personnel to staff the checking stations during the full time 
it is productive to do so. 

It is estimated that an additional $1 million in revenue will be col- 
lected in this fiscal vear as a result of those fee revisions and our ability 
to man the checking stations to collect them. 

A third adjustment in fees is planned. This is expected to produce 
an additional $800,000. 

In the next fiscal year, therefore, this additional annual revenue 
will total about $1.8 million—more than ample to care for the increase 
in operating funds we are requesting in the 1956 budget. 
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There is one other item I would like to call to the particular attention 
of members of the committee. It relates to housing for park employees. 
Some of the housing was built back in 1880 when the park areas were 
administered by the War Department. In other instances, we are 
using houses that were on the park lands when the Government 
acquired them from private owners. Many were old and dilapidated 
when we got them and age has not treated them kindly. 

A number of the buildings used for park housing have long been 
condemned. They have not been torn down, as they should be, 
because there are no other shelters available for the park personnel. 

The fault—if, indeed, it is a fault—for the deplorable condition of 
some of the park employees’ housing can be attributed in a large 
measure to the park employees themselves. They have been too 
interested in getting other things done for the parks, even though 
the results were to their personal disadvantage. Many have been 
willing to endure living in tumbledown quarters because they felt the 
money thus saved could be used to advantage elsewhere—on repairs 
to public facilities, for instance. 

When these estimates came to me from the Park Service they did 
not contain the special item of $126,000 for rehabilitation of quarters 
which you will find in your copy. It got in because I combed and 
squeezed the departmental estimates until I found that amount. I 
told the parks people I would recommend transferring it to them on 
one condition—that it be earmarked for housing rehabilitation. 
This amount will help insulate some of the old drafty quarters, thereby 
cutting down on fuel costs; it will provide installation of some modern 
plumbing, interior rehabilitation, and outside painting and patching. 

This incident, and this relatively modest item for housing rehabili- 
tation, illustrate to some degree the thoughts I attempted to convey 
earlier regarding tbe special efforts all of us make each year to accom- 
plish some things that will make the national parks just a little bit 
better as a result of our having dealt with them. 

We appreciate the trying task the committee now faces in its re- 
view of the parks budget. And we can promise you that, in the end, 
the Government will receive the maximum benefit from every cash 
dollar appropriated for the parks. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 

Do you have a statement to read, Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wirru. I have a short one, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF Director WIRTH 


Mr. Wirtrn. Mr. Chairman, I do not see how I can add to what 
Assistant Secretary Lewis has said without going into details which 
are covered in the general statement and our budget justification now 
before you. Modesty certainly would forbid me from enlarging on 
his kind statements about the National Park Service. The fact that 
we are held in such high regard encourages us to make even greater 
efforts to continue to warrant such consideration. We appreciate 
your support of our efforts very much, Mr. Secretary. 

If it is your wish, Mr. Chairman, I should be pleased to/’call your 
attention to the highlights of our general statement, and will try to 
answer satisfactorily such questions as you and your committee may 
have concerning our budget submission. 
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I would like to call attention to two or three things in our general 
statement very briefly. 

First, our travel has increased about 3 percent again this past 
year, from a little over 46 million to a little under 48 million. 

This present budget calls for an increase of approximately $593,000 
in our management and protection items, and about $525,000 in 
maintenance and rehabilitation. 

That will help substantially in our general protection work and 
also in our operation and maintenance of buildings, and so forth. 

Although these additional employees fill a vital need, the areas 
still are not staffed with uniform personnel commensurate with the 
workload. 

Maintenance, operation, and rehabilitation is one of the Service’s 
major problems. Utilities, such as water, sewer, electric and com- 
munication systems are being taxed to the utmost by increased visitor 
use. 

I would like also to mention very briefly, and it is on page 10 in 
our submission, one paragraph which bothers us somewhat, and that 
is that we have found it necessary to absorb many of the things that 
have been added to our expense accounts, or cost of operation. Some 
of the costs have been increased, such as price of utilities, gasoline, State 
taxes, and in some places we pay a tax as high as 7 cents a gallon for 
gasoline, upgrading of employees, wage rates, postage frank has been 
revoked and we now have to pay postage, and we are contributing 
to the Federal employees group life insurance, and also starting July 1 
we allot our uniform personnel $100 a year for uniforms, all of which, 
of course, will have to be absorbed because they are not definitely 
figured in our budget estimates, and no increases were alloted in the 
last several years. We have to absorb them now. That will make it 
a little difficult to do all of the things we propose to do with the 
$593,000 and the $525,000 increase. We may have to use some of 
that to take care of some of these additional costs not included in our 
budget. 

I believe that covers my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


SUMMARY OF REVENUES, VISITORS, AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. This year’s Park request is for $44,650,000. In 1955 
the appropriation was $32,225,000. 

Insert pages 4, 5, and 6 into the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Summary of appropriations, revenues, and visitors 





| | | 


| | 
oe Appropri- 
| Revenues Visitors ations 


| | | | | | 
| $9, 370, 030 $2,179,119 | 21,236,947 || 1949._.._.___.|$14, 047, 649 | $3, 467,606 | 31, 736, 402 

14, 609,775 | 2,080,702 | 9,370,969 || 1950... .. 30,104,850 | 3,527,607 | 33,252, 589 

| 5,487,365 | 1,061,992 | 6,828,420 || 1951....__.___|133,975,700 | 3,534,372 | 37,106, 440 

__..-----| 4,563,560 | 807,601 | 8,339,775 || 195: ----| 28, 248, 564 | 3, 568,004 | 42, 209, 836 
1945... ae 4,740, 810 824,078 | 11,713,852 || 1953___. -2)133, 162,330 | 4,190,643 | 46,224, 794 
1946 5,487,375 | 1,592,947 | 21,752,315 || 1954.........-| 33,853,850 | 4,037,551 | 47,833,913 
1947 | 26,0277955 | 21923, 587 | 25,534,188 || 1955.....___.|132, 093, 990 * 5,086, 000 | ? 50, 000, 000 
1948. | 10, 628,055 | 3,303,328 | 29, 858, 828 | /*44, 650, 000 i 5, 895, 000 | 2 52, 000, 000 


| Appropri- 
ations 


| Revenues | Visitors 





1 Net appropriations after deductions pursuant to law. 
2 Estimated. 
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General fund receipts deposited to the credit of the U. S. Treasury during the fiscal 
year 1954 and estimated for the fiscal years 1955 


Source 





Automobile, admission, guide, and elevator fees____.- 
Business concessions. iia Mei 
Rents and royalties_- cate 

Permits, priv rileges, and licenses____- 

Sale of Gov ernment property and products 

Sale of services__ 

Other fees and forfeitures _____- 

Reimbursements. Fo Se 

Gifts and contributions. _____ 

Realization upon assets - - -- 


WU cintcceduncieteibesecmaee 


Comparative summary of the 1955 appropriations 


Appropriation and activity 


Management and protection: 
1. Management of park and other areas 
2. Forestry and fire control a 
. Soil and moisture conservation - - 
Park and recreation programs. - 
5. Concessions management 


Subtotal ‘ er 


Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities: 


1. Roads and trails _- 
2. Buildings, utilities, ete. -- 


SI Soe inched detent 


( ce ion: 
Buildings, utilities, ete_ 
2. Acquisition of lands and wate’ r rights- 


Subtotal. - - 


Cn (contract authorization): 
. Parkways-..--- x 
. Roads and trails__---_--__- 
Subtotal 
General administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 
Sabtetal. .....2...<-. 


I GI iin ce iees cee 


| 
| 


Actual 1954 


"4, 087, 551 


with the 


Adjusted 
appropri- 


| ation, 1955! 


ant 


$7, 647, 605 
613, 000 
50, 000 
500, 000 
264, 700 


9, 075, 305 


250, 000 
, 175, 000 


» 43 25, 000 


3, 343, 200 
763, 495 


4, 493, 200 
5, 000, 000 


9, 493, 200° 


740, 190 
253, 600 


993, 790 


32, 093, 990 


and 1956 


Estimated 


1955 


$4, 302, 700 | 


500, 000 
89, 850 
18, 200 

150, 065 
14, 825 

1, 280 
7, 005 
75 


2, 000 


5, 086, “000 


1956 


$5, 102, 700 
500, 000 
89, 850 

18, 200 

155, 570 

17, 900 

1, 280 

6, 925 

2, 500 


5, 895, 000 


1956 budget estimates 


Increase (+ | Budget esti- 


or de- 
crease (—) 


+$521, 900 | 


+21, 795 


+50, 000 | 


+131, 000 


+724, 695 


+606, 800 
+H, , 505 


4, 106, 695 


+5, 506, 800 
+5, 000, 000 


+10, 506, 800 


+210 
+181, 000 


+181, 210 


12, 556, 010 


mate, 1956 


$8, 169, 505 
634, 79. 
100, 000 
631, 000 
264, 700 


9, 800, 000 


, 250, 000 
, 700, 000 


, 950, 000 


3, BE 50, 000 
775, 000 


725 000 


10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 


740, 400 
434, 600 


1, 175, 000 


44, 650, 000 


1 Excludes funds transferred to the Office of the Solicitor, the amounts of which are identified in the leadoff 


tabular statement for each appropriation involved. 


REVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. The table on page 4 shows substantial increases in 


appropriations and number of visitors in the last few years. 


What 


is being done to increase revenues at a more substantial rate? 
Mr. Wirtn. We have increased our entrance fees and in the 2 
years we show an increase of about $1,800,000. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Are you going to charge a fee for the Blue Ridge 
Parkway next year? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. That fee takes effect May 1. 

Mr. Kirwan. Through whose authority? 

Mr. Wirtu. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Krrwan. Certain policy has been established? 

Mr. Wirt. It is a policy we have in all of our national parks. 
When we originally built the parkway it was understood that when 
it got far enough along there would be a charge on it. We figure 
we have about two-thirds of it constructed and we should start 
charging a fee. 

Mr. Kirwan. What will the revenues be? 

Mr. Wirtx. About $500,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Good. 

Mr. Wirrnu. $1 for 15 days and $2 annual fee. 


APPROPRIATIONS, TRANSFERRED FUNDS, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert table entitled ‘Statement of appropriations, 
transferred funds, and contributions,” into the record at this point. 
(The statement is as follows:) 
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Stalement of funds transferred to the National Park Service 


Transferring agency and activity 


Department of Agriculture: 
White pine blister rust contro]____.____- ‘ 293, 000 285, 000 
Insect control ‘ oie iaebameaah onieaeeande soa 68, 000 . 


Subtotal _- ; 361, 000 285, 000 

Department of Health, “Education, ‘and Welfare, Office of Education: Pay- | 

ment to school districts for operation of school for children of employees of | 

Crater Lake National Park é 4, 130 4, 130 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation (consolidated working 

fund, Interior, National Park Service): Study of recreational areas and 

preparation of a master plan for the utilization of the Folsom-Nimbus Dam 

reservoir areas Suvhwn = cétiuiew i 25, 000 


Grand total - --- . win ‘ wel 390, 130 | 289, 130 


Statement Toe contributed to the National Park Service 





Contributing agency and activity 1955 


Rental receipts from buildings, Independence National Historical Park: | 
Management of buildings Lad 34, 800 | 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of buildings “1 aS ee : 96, 695 | 


Subtotal a caceesail 131, 495 | i 
Visitor revenues, Yellowstone National Park: 
Educational. facilities, children of employees, Yellowstone National Park_| 30, 609 | 
Visitor revenues, Grand Teton National Park: } 
Payment to State of Wyoming for tax losses on lands in Grand Teton | 
National Park_. a 25, 813 
Visitor revenues, M ammont Cave National Park: | 
Purchase of Great Onyx and Crystal Cave properties, Mammoth Cave | 
National Park 21, 373 
Interest from an endowment fund given by the Lincoln Farm Association: | | 
Preservation, birthplace of Abraham Lincoln ae : 


Donations by various individuals and organizations: 
Management and protection purposes of National Park Service 
Maintenance and rehabilitation purposes of National Park Service 
Acquisition of lands purposes of National Park Service , 
General purposes of National Park Service 


Subtotal 


Interest on investment in U. 8. Treasury bonds, and donations by various | 
individuals and organizations to the national park trust fund: General pur- 
poses of National Park Service 


Grand total 


INCREASE IN UNIFORMED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Kirwan. How many additional rangers and actual park 
maintenance personnel will be provided by the $319,886 requested 
for uniformed personnel? 

Insert it in the record if you like. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The $319,886 will provide for 14 additional uniformed permanent employees 
and for about 165 seasonal, or about 69 man-years of employment. 
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MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat: 





Appropriation or estimate... -...............-- teenie sini dade $8, 869, 550 $9, 098, 390 $9, 800, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 
facilities, National Park Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law 
Ree con id 135, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465. ......_____- af et tem ned — 23, 085 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate as 9, 004, 550 9, 075, 305 | 9, 800, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. -_- 9, 150 14, 233 | 19, 008 
Reimbursements from other accounts_ . ; 70, 103 20, 880 | 19, 430 
Total available for obligation. _______- ; ; 9, 083, 803 9, 110, 418 | 9, 838, 438 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.-_-__-- < —889, |... sil aiie tata 
Obligations incurred Sede sea .....| 9,082, 914 9, 110, 418 | 9, 838, 438 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
OE SIE ain cise ctacnnanwnne ee s eoeascnihniy Sdainl —20, 016 |..-...- icckgice okie 
RNR icceisisiininsinieianSicasaiincccieees | 9,062,808 | 9,110,418 | —-9, 838, 438 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal property 
(4 U.S.C. 481 (c); for providing financial assistance for local educational agencies in areas affected by Federal 
activities (20 U. S. C, 236-244); and for furnishing all types of utility services to concessioners, contractors, 
permittees, or other users of such services (act of Aug. 8, 1953, Public Law 230). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 


1. Management of park and other areas $6, 959, 793 $7, 647, 605 $8, 169, 505 

2. Forestry and fire control . : and 897, 740 613, 000 634, 795 

3. Soil and moisture conservation . sak 76, 162 50, 000 100, 000 

4. Park and recreation programs ‘ : 787, 895 500, 000 631, 000 

5. Concessions management. - - - tress : 262, 055 264, 700 264, 700 
Total obligations from appropriated funds 5 <4 8, 983, 645 9, 075, 305 9, 800, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

6. Replacement of personal property sold 4, 545 6, 500 7, 975 

7. Assistance to local educational agencies 2, 228 . - 

8. Sales of utility services. --_--_- ke bls 2, 377 7, 733 11, 033 
Total reimbursements from non-Federal sources. ----- 9, 150 14, 233 19, 008. 


Total direct obligations. - ale ee are oan 8, 992, 795 


9, O89, 538 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Management of park and other areas _-- ah . 45, 476 | 11, 380 9, 930 
2. Forestry and fire control e: 3, 235 lie aie at ar 
4. Park and recreation programs_-___-_----- L 21, 392 9, 500 9, 500 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. - -- s ; bi 70, 103 20, 880 19, 430 


Total obligations................-.-- " as 9, 062, 898 9, 110, 418 9, 838, 438 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate) 1956 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


stimate 4 Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
\ Average number of all employees 

800,000 Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. 
--- Average grade aes 
neers ! Ungraded positions: Average salary__..- $3, 665 
800, 000 n i 
19, 008 Personal service obligations: 
19, 430 Permar.ent positions.____- s ee $6, 287, 928 
Positions other than permane nt_. : , 015, 893 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week ‘base... 24, 278 
Payment above basic rates____ Sci ii 214, 012 
Other payments for personal services__-- 104, 068 


Total personal service obligations. ___- ; 7, 646, 179 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
‘operty 03 Transportation of things 
Federal 04 Communication services 
‘actors, 05 Rents and utility services. 
06 Printing and reproduction. ca sia 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
13 Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities © 
timate 15 Taxes and assessments------------ : 26, 104 28, ¢ 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. - - 8, 983, 645 9, 075, 305 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

i 01 Personal services___- eee 7 2, 50% 4, 730 
69, 505 04 Communication services... .-- 50 
34, 795 05 Rents and utility services_._..___- 2, 11! 2, 503 
00, 000 08 Supplies and materials ea 502 455 
31, 000 09 Equipment TE TER ae 027 6, 450 
64, 700 15 Taxes and assessments-.--------- oats ae Se 45 
100, 000 Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 

- from non-Federal sources. - - .- . 14, 233 19, 


Total direct obligations ----------- : 8, 992, 792 9, 089, 5 538 9, 819, 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services ; ; Sige 35, 407 
02 Travel ‘ ess 35 7, 002 
03 Transportation of things-_--- bees wi oe 221 
04 Communication services___- eee : , 5, 226 
05 Rents and utility services el Bd ol ae ae eo 2, 021 
06 Printing and reproduction _- sateen ; 136 
07 Other contractual services - - aa , 037 
08 Supplies and materials__-_-_- mit nen ee 3, 631 
09 Equipment. = ate wciaseoe a , 221 
15 Taxes and assessments______- ee : : co 201 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts -___-_- & ie eee 70, 103 20, 880 19, 430 


Total obligations teat taier Sasa 9, 062, 898 9, 110, 418 9, 838, 438 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Obligated balance brought forward $939, 584 $960, 270 | $935, 575 
Obligations incurred during the year 9, 082, 914 | 9, 110, 418 9, 838, 438 
| 10, 022, 498 “10, 070, 688 10, 774, 013 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years | —12, 669 | Bla tetas 
Reimbursements... —79, 253 | —35, 113 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account — 5, 551 | 

Obligated balance carried forward_- eer — 960, 270 





Total expenditures 8, 964, 755 | 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: i 
Gut-of current authOrivatio€is. ......................-.-..- 8,054, 5 
Out of prior authorizations 910, 1 





Mr. Kirwan. The first item is Management and Protection. We 
will insert pages 7 and 8 in the record at this point. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Management and Protection 
Appropriation Act, 1955 $9, 098, 390 
Transfer to ‘‘Salaries and Expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior’’__ — 23, 085 


Adjusted appropriation 9,075, 305 
Increases: 
Management of park and other areas 
Forestry and fire control 
Soil and moisture conservation 
Park and recreation programs 
724, 695 


Budget estimate, 1956 9, 800, 000 
Analysis by activities 


| Adjusted 


Activities | appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal | Pstimate 
j i 


. Management of park and other areas. ---| $7, 647, 605 

. Forestry and fire control_- 613,000 |_--- 
3. Soil and moisture conservation 

. Park and recreation programs 

. Concessions management 


HARPERS FERRY AREA 


Mr. Kirwan. Why is it so urgent to put the Harpers Ferry area 
on a full-scale basis before Maryland has conveyed the lands to you? 
Mr. Wirts. On the Maryland side, Mr. Chairman, we have 
relatively open land with one fortification very hard to reach. On 
the West Virginia side is where most of the old buildings are located 
which we now have and we have the responsibility for their protection 
and display. Most of our costs will be for the maintenance of Har- 
pers Ferry on the West Virginia side where the old buildings are 

located. 





mate 


85, 575 
38, 438 


4, 013 
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OFFENSES IN LOCAL PARKS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please give us for the record a tabulation similar to 
the one inserted last year showing offenses in the local parks. 

Mr. Wirtu. I have a statement here, a complete statement. 
can insert it in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Serious offenses reported, 1948-54 


48-hour week 40-hour week 





1950 | 1951 1952 1953 


Nonnegligent manslaughter -_| 0 
Negligent manslaughter 8) 1 
Rape 8 8 
; 2 21 

Aggravated assault : 20) 6| 12 
Burglary, breaking and en- | | 
27 ‘ 24 

| ‘ 24 
105 130 

2 14 13 
234| 73 


588| 455 306 


Authorized strength of force__ 125) 165) 1 198 
Grand total of afrests for all 

offenses, 1948-54___._____- 9, 276) 8, 290) 10, 425 12, 178 12, 340 18, I 17, 908 
Grand total of fines and for- 

| Se -|$72, 912. 30) - 499. —_ 064. 19) i872, 853. 90 hei 670. ” $126, 437. 56 '$138, 452. 67 


1 33 men added because of 40-hour week for police. 
2 Salaries of 6 positions lost due to monetary reduction in District of Columbia appropriations, fiscal year 
1953, restored in fiscal year 1954. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASES RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 17—a through 17-h into the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Analysis of increases recommended— Management and protection—Management of 
aaa and other areas 





! 
| 1956 eee Other | Supplies, | 


Permanent 
Name of area priation ‘ personal | materials, 
base positions Services | etc. 


1956 
estimate 





Abraham Lincoln---------- | $9, 7 9,706 |... wangutnibgia $10, 366 
Andrew Johnson.-.------------| TA ios boon ccnaes | 700 | 11, 849 
Antietam. 9, 784 | aaa 10, 684 
ee Courthouse ---_-- 12, 689 |. | 13, 489 
Badlands - ost 24, 725 sauhokn abet , 8! 26, 575 
Bandelier BE fos nkane nomi e 24, 545 
Big Bend. 60, 053 5, 7% 65, 993 
Big Hole Battlefield _ __- 1, 765 | tie Meee ala ncioal Reta siiagscacsiae bE: 1, 765 
— Canyon of the Gunni- 





een ee 5, 426 
= ae Parnway.........| 229, 249 |. 48, 108 60, 000 289, 249 
Cabrillo-Channel Isiands____-| 9, Se Laake 1, 000 | 1,000 | 10, 794 
Cape Hatteras i 1, 200 d 4, 200 | 59, 200 
Capitol Reef_. RI Bayi scans dns erates tioab aces ee ela alate 6, 860 
Carlsbad Caverns ae rditarewachaaniec! GE Ensicucnnabcal 1, 400 182, 307 
Castillo de San Marcos and | | 

Fort Matanzas Pail 50, 447 ‘ 4 ; = 50, 447 
Cedar Breaks_- : . 8 ; = wostics Sees 2, 830 
Chalmette baa ba +e 7 | b | 56 2, 11, 620 
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Analysis of increases recommended—Management and protection— Management of 
parks and other areas—Continued 




















| 
| | armrest 
1956 appro-| p,...., Other Supplies, . a 
Name of area priation I cemene nt | personal alertele ; Total x 1956 
base positions Services ete. increases | estimate 
| 

Chickamauga-C hattanooga - - $50, 070 | oeoet $600 | $600 | $50, 670 f 
Colonial and Yorktown 92, 176 | | 2, 400 atl 2, 400 | 94, 576 | 
Colerado____-- ‘ 18, 260 (2) 7,159 | 1, 545 $480 | 9, 184 27, 444 | 
Coulee Dam... 45, 085 2, 950 | 250 3, 200 | 48, 285 I 
Cowpens. __-- i 180 | ---=-| ~ 180 I 
Crater Lake--- ‘ 108, 121 | 1, 200 | at 1,200} 109, 321 I 
Craters of the Moon — 12, 162 | 500 | 500 | 12, 662 I 
Cumberland Gap- 24, 575 | ‘ a 1, 500 | 1, 500 | 26, 075 q 
Custer Battlefield_.......-.---| 14, 171 | pense 1, 256 | 2, 300 3, 556 | 17, 727 g 
Death Valley _- 47, 070 | — 1, 000 | 1, 000 48, 070 r 
De Soto___- ae 9, 644 | cree shiciaationisiel 600 600 | 10, 244 r 
Devils Tower. ; came 15, 460 | : jinn he abalone ea i Suakan 15, 460 C 
TMM 3 Sie : 30,200 | (1) —- 2, 850 | 1, 020 | 2, 930 | 6,800 | 37,000 r 
Effigy Mounds i ee ee een ‘ 
Everglades _.._--- cu 114,703 | (1) 4,080 |..._... aK 195 4, 275 118, 978 ¢ 
Fort Donelson._._..-- Tee cx fe | oe 2, 500 | 10, 392 ‘ 
Fort Frederica. - ‘ ——— 5, 564 |...... siti ictitiacllaa aaa las ta | 875 | 875 6, 439 < 
Fort Jefferson__..___---- s MRE ee oo ccndancladeundl i 400 400 6, 523 ‘ 
Fort Laramie. ___--- b.cocted DOR. cise ceie.d 550 | 424 974 10, 470 ; 
Fort McHenry --.--.---- ‘ co | eee 1, 200 1, 600 2, 800 | 26, 140 ‘ 
Fort Necessity_..........---.- Oe ke ccc TO i..2058s = 1, 600 8, 568 ; 
Pert PRM. ci.cncckanens eu oS) ee ee 1, 700 800 2, 500 | 15, 475 ¢ 
Fort Raleigh._-_- deve une MTS xin acanatite clavncwsdl ene 800 800 | 13, 680 ‘ 
Fort Sumter a é on By SED Talcacace dnd 7 ; 1, 350 1, 350 23, 838 ' 
Fort Vancouver --.-.---.-.---- 10, 895 |_._- a Oe buen ka 700 11, 595 ’ 
Fredericksburg and Spotsyl- 

vania.__ — ee see bd ee ae eletiean at ath 37, 353 ’ 
George Washington birthplace ff) Da Cisse ae ; 1, 250 1, 250 22, 200 ’ 
George Washington Carver__- DE faGwnaccs senha | 500 595 1, 095 12, 580 1 
es 53, G4 }......- eae beneasiee ; atnntddabaltevcien Mae 52, 484 , 
Glacier __ . — 249, 132 |__-_- sa as 5, 623 187 5, 810 254, 942 
Grand Canyon National | 

Monument -_. — 4, 985 ‘ oe : co otnbaeee be te 4, 985 ‘ 
Grand Canyon National Park. 188, 349 |__. ae 4, 300 Bees ne 4, 300 192, 649 
Grand Teton__- nmin 98, 135 | (1) 3,065 | 2, 571 2, 226 7, 862 105, 997 
Great Sand Dunes. “ 6, 795 peceuuniel 2, 000 : 2, 000 8, 795 
Great Smoky Mountains. -- 170, 253 ul 6, 000 | 14, 961 20,961 | 191,214 
Guilford Courthouse. ._- ‘ 9, 653 | id al 1,000 | 1, 000 10, 653 
Harpers Ferry _- 10, 870 | (3) 13, 555 4, 200 6, 705 24, 460 | 35, 330 
Hawaii. -- a 117, 700 (1) 3, 569 500 731 4, 800 122, 500 
Homestead - _ __- 8, 370 |_- ad 1,010 ES 1,010 9, 380 
Hopewell Village biorehd. 15, 423 j 600 1, 000 1, 600 | 17, 023 
ot eons, ....-....-.-.<-. Gea) ) 3, 706 |-~..2-.:... 279 4,064 | 73,146 
Hovenweep-.- sls inl etacdehiila : LP Diiccnienwnecees i caiptdlchcoaretaiaicae: Neate atk tokida geaa ‘ ues] 1, 058 
Independence._.___-- beets 151, 700 | | Re tae ot 1,200 | 152,900 
Isle Royale. : 48, 412 | (1) 5, 060 | 940 1, 276 | 7, 276 | 55, 688 
Jefferson National Expansion | 

Memorial... ___-- saris | 7, 780 eee pasts ea 47, 780 
Jewel Cave-- 5, 329 | : 5. 329 
Joshua Tree... 19, 092 (2) 7,615 : 1,201 | 8,816 | 27, 908 
Katmai pail 4, 342 | naoel wat Diane 4, 342 
Kennesaw Mountain. -_- 21, 704 aiall me } 1, 200 1, 200 22, 904 
Kings Mountain 15, 905 | . oe 1, 200 1, 800 3, 000 18, 905 
Lake Mead ale hte aie’ 124, 202 | RN Radin | 1, 500 125, 702 
Lassen Volcanic. - - - veneal 81,791 | 1,799 | 601 | 2, 400 84,191 
Lava Beds ethane 14, 152 | fF 1, 685 15, 837 
Lehman Caves. -_- Fea Acbitcwe'n 1, 200 |_-- 1, 200 8, 848 
Mammoth Cave_. eat 158, 753 | : 1, 200 | 1, 200 | 2, 400 161, 153 
NR ee. x ic unos hile 14, 966 | =" 1,100 2, 500 3, 600 18, 566 
Mesa Verde Z ; 85, 167 aa 3, 700 3, 700 88, 867 
Millerton Lake--_-_-- 30, 751 ae 30, 751 
Moores Creek_-- saben 4, 910 | wal j 290 290 5, 200 
Morristown etait rine 63, 398 a eee 1, 200 1, 200 64, 598 
Mound City Group_..___- 9, 201 i - 850 R50 10, 051 
Mount MeKinley- ----- 53, 068 (1) 5, 500 2, 230 | 1, 490 9. 220 | 62, 288 
Mount Rainier____-- ‘ Be, Wee Fo cuca 5, 200 2, 700 7, 900 182, 905 
Mount Rushmore_--.--- - 38, 720 (1) 4,095 625 510 5, 230 43 950 
Muir Woods 20, 094 nus alot Re ustok = 20, 094 
Natchez Trace, Ackia Battle- | 

ground, Brices Cross Roads, | 

Meriwether Lewis, and | 

ME Naintn x xhessiiinsiiety 115, 126 |----- ‘ ; saith ‘ 115, 126 
Sepia. i...» aneetee aot 30, 353 ; 1, 200 1, 600 2, 800 33, 153 
COnmgte............- —<than 155, 689 = 10, 800 1, 800 12, 600 168, 289 
Oregon Caves et 3, 625 |..- seks : re 3, 625 
Organ Pipe Cactus... -__- | 14, 960 (1) 3,175 1, 828 172 §, 175 20, 135 
Perry’s Victory 11, 308 i . » Sid 700 700 12, 008 
Petersburg and Poplar Grove 24, 246 * : 1, 200 1, 400 2. 600 26, 846 
Petrified Forest__...____- side SN gi tc : 1, 085 Sd ee 1, O85 66, 328 





nt of 


956 
mate 


——_—. 


50, 670 
4, 576 
27, 444 
48, 285 

TRO 
99, 321 
12, 662 
26, O75 
17, 727 
18, 070 
10, 244 
5, 460 
7, 000 
10, 700 
8, 978 
10, 392 
6, 439 
6, 523 
0, 470 
6, 140 
8, 568 
5, 475 
3, 680 
3, 838 
1, 595 


7, 353 
2, 200 
2, 580 
2, 484 
4, 942 


4, 985 
2, 649 
5, 997 
8, 795 
1, 214 
0, 653 
5, 330 
2, 500 
9, 380 
7,023 
3, 146 
1, 058 
2, 900 
5, 688 


7, 780 
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Analysis of increases recommended—Management and protection— Management of 
parks and other areas—Continued 


Name of area 


Pinnacles - 
Pipe Spring-.--- 
Pipestone. onenw 


Richmond... or 

Rocky Mountain _- 

Roosevelt-Vanderbilt 

Saguaro _.__- 

Salem Maritime. -___- 

Sen JUGR....<2.6<- ; 

Saratoga. -_ 

Scotts Bluff_____- 

Sequoia-Kings Canyon 

Shadow Mountain----- 

Shenandoah 

apa 

Sitka and Glacier Bay- 

Southwestern National Mon- 
ument....... 


Statue of Liberty, ” Federal 


Hall, and Castle Clinton___- 


Stones River 

Theodore Roosevelt _- 
Timpanogos Cave 
Vicksburg 

White Sands-_._._-__-- 
Whitman 

Wind Cave 

vane Brothers.___--- 


Yucca House 
Zion and Bryce Canyon 
National Capital Parks__- 


Informational publications. - = 


I on Fe 





1956 appro- | 
priation 
base 


$13, 585 | 
3, 312 
7,510 


32,579 | 


10, 154 
169, 913 


163, 499 |____ 
16, 035 | 


14, 896 
52, 000 
19, 174 
21, 275 
238, 996 | 
29, 815 
126, 969 
31, 800 


18, 649 | -- 


249, 977 | 


100, 706 | 
4, 637 


positions 
| 


36, 365 | 


42, 510 
15, 778 
451, 286 
318, 102 


480 | 


119, 353 


1, 000, 000 | 


96, 500 


7, 647, 605 


Other 
personal 
Services 


Permanent 


$960 
700 


2, 540 
1, 200 
2,135 

900 
1, 200 
1, 200 


10, 000, 


2, 400° 


(2) 6, 820. 
on 70, 853 


187, 


(41) 164, 233 


442 


Supplies, 
materials, 
ete. 


27, 897 
28, 500 


170, 225 


Total 
increases 


$960 
4, 905 | 

600 
10, 737 
1, 395 
5, 310 

900 
1, 200 
3, 005 | 
1, 285 | 
10, 600 | 
11, 840 
1, 900 


5, 400 


2, 400 
300 | 
5, 000 
1, 200 | 
3, 400 | 
1, 800 | 
, 261 | 
, 150 
, 169 


590 
750 
‘500 


521, 900 


1956 
estimate 


$13, 585 
3, 312 
8, 470 
37, 484 
10, 754 
180, 650 
164, 894 
21, 345 
15, 796 
53, 200 
23, 17 9 
, 560 

on 596 

29, 815 
138, 809 
33, 700 
18, 649 


255, 377 


103, 106 
4, 937 
41, 365 
10, 799 
39, 188 
23, 560 
7, 279 
43, 771 
19, 928 
455, 455 
318, 102 
480) 

128, 943 
1, 098, 750 
125, 000 


8, 169, 505 
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SOIL AND MOISTURE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert page 22 into the record showing your soil and 
moisture program for which you are requesting an increase of $50,000. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Soil and Moisture Program—Amounts programed for the 1955 and 1956 fiscal year 
shown by areas 











| | 
Office or area affected | 1955 program | 1956 program 

Region 1 office, Richmond, Va_._._______- pacts Come dh odds s xnialee oi $2, 000 $2, 700 
Region 2 office, Omaha, Nebr---- al =e snindhasataiiunenda Mains es 6, 900 | 7, 250 
Arizona: 

Lee een, oboe. Sc cehcscwce - 3 Se Se oes 2g 1,000 6, 000 

Grand Canyon OMRONIT IIR dE ee 2, 000 

Organ Pipe Cactus_ 5 DAS a EL bn nic okeatniriiinccairncde OU neta. sabiseneatetl ade 3, 000 

Petrified Forest ---- ae ; ; a eae ees es ee 2,000 4, 000 
California: 

Sequoia-Kings Canyon_- inaakadeveawlieucswadended panes 2, 250 3, 000 

Yosemite____ Ht SECS a: CANE ds beetle hace asathecomic a 2, 250 4, 000 
Florida: Everglades. te ae 222 AS OORT NA SSE ESR ALE, 750 | 1, 550 
Georgia: 

te I no is ecco ciedpe tacos eke os cciiaietias eae aint ob Ue oa latpekeale 2, 400 

PO I a ciao uwauisiwin eh de hd Wak 6 musieiewievitewyiubdgweas Unda dassaklsaace tee 1,000 
Iowa: Effigy Mounds. --_- re A a a ee rae a ee oe oe 1, 500 | 250 
Kentucky: Mammoth Cave OS 3: aA Ee) > a ee ee! 750 2, 500 
Mississippi: 

Natchez Trace...........-- iN a tina ccs ccutencaieees REA < clan , 75 2, 250 

Vicksburg. Fs asc ss alampnindhacieics ht biaig wes 2, 000 3, 500 
Missouri: George Washington Carver-____. sevetriaetat 1, 250 1, 250 





Nebraska: Scotts Bluff_- : le ae jushiatanes eoaee 500 | 500 
New Miexieo Ohne Cavin’. . ...... 8 Sec... oconacecccaovec-cesacscn.- 1, 500 | 6, 000 
North Carolina: 








I a Oa i PF SOO Pere ni vewagttleteieuscnt 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Cape Hatteras___.__-_- : sig eieanaes rma tecantd teckel I se oe 7, 400 | 8, 900 
Fort Raleigh. -_.._..--- C2 yes 1, 500 
North Dakota: Theodore Roosevelt._......__- Eb te St avigetotadeeabwach! 6, 100 | 7, 200 
Pn VUE oo. oak ebetccuwnceccannscesauwiysdeaden sccoibiatamtal ta biberoaiy 1,000 
Seuth Dakota: Wind Oave........=.............- SE Eyre nt nem aerrator ee 3, 500 3, 500 
Tennessee: | 
Great Smoky Mountains_-____- e 1,000 
Shiloh __- se nieeomeaionch sakes 600 
Texas: Big Bend ONE Rae | 5, 500 
Utah: | 
Capitol Reef___. | 2, 000 
Zion and Bryce Canyon- 5, 5 
Virginia: 
Blue Ridge__--- 2, 500 
Manassas. - ____-- 600 
OS eee ee . : | 1, 000 
Wyoming: 
Devils Tower aCe ee Sh Sa hy 500 | 50 
RN ne a ce Beebe en es i ac og i eer a can ee eS | 3, 000 
ak snciiciicn eben ada es tee eeies andtaneteet ena 50, 000 100, 000 


STATE COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many people are involved in your State coop- 
erative activities and how many more will you employ with the 
$91,000 increase requested? 

Mr. Wrrtu. I can insert it in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will be fine. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The increase of $91,000 for cooperative activities will provide for the employ- 
— of 15 additional employees over and above the 41 now authorized, or a total 
ot o 

Mr. Kirwan. Why should a third of a million dollars go into an 
assistance program for States and local governments when you are 
not able to take proper care of the Federal property which is your 
primary responsibility? 
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Mr. Wirrnu. In 1936 there was an act passed designed to assist 
the States in their planning work and to encourage them to take 
more of the load of park and recreation work. We have been more 
or less of a big brother to the States in a cooperative way, aiding 
them in their legislation, laws, management, maintenance, and in 
disseminating information to encourage them to properly establish 
their State parks and thus discourage efforts to try and put into 
the national park system parks that actually should be administered 


by the States rather than 


It has been a cooperative program. 


as lording it over them 


the Federal Government. 


RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you undertake river basin surveys 


There is nothing to it so far 
They help us a lot and we help them. 


on any Federal 


projects not yet authorized by Congress for construction? 

Mr. Wirtu. The river basin programs conducted by the Service, 
principally for the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
are carried out both in advance of construction authorization and 


after authorization. 


in the construction agency’s 


used in obtaining authorization for construction. 


Mr. 


Many of the studies by the Service are included 
feasibility reports which are the basis 


Kirwan. Insert into the record a list of river basin surveys 


now going on and cite the projects which make them necessary. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Bureau of reclamation 


Unit (also reservoir) 





Subbasin 


State 








PONS se Ss cosh se ccdccnsssves Litas = “=? itm ae California. 
U pper American River---. Do. 
San Inez Basin____ ad Do. 
| Folsom N Jimbus (master plans) -- Do. 
Sea RC on ccc cacau skh» bina igh aeuinnel ebb nwt athe aemnb Do. 


Curicanti project __ 
San Juan-Chama project ------.-------| 


PY SNE ccicctinncaheRabemmnnardes 


Colorado. 
Colorado-New Mexico. 
Idaho. 


Wea tii seoadenpae st escdan be fae ob bbuthddkeh kak wielton sd dihes aikbee Kansas. 
Cedar Bluff Reservoir----.-...----- ss sain sllccinee laine ita hatte aaah danced te tee Do. 
CIs ole a hua Se sesekedaew ce Pea DA late GE eee lh oth ROR ee 8 Do. 
“Current River (master plan) eee Last Missouri. 
| Jefferson division _ Sacaiacg eS aapelagscoaicg” sae 
Clarks Fork division_._....-.------- | Montana-Wyoming. 
Ainaantis Wath CSera Te, ANOON OE an. ok Banach -cpeomniedsatcewnconmunneduas | Nebraska. 
Fase wente Conergy MegerwOnh).. fone cen cece ce nccccccececes Do. 
CORI OO «5 bi 55.6 acct thiides «th eakine bbe} athnbnasbbencticcgtesonaesas | New Mexico. 
he Es coud Denia amare e Nias abes oh aaegiion Mich ie Do. 
Uaioe ncdd.cassdcectewnvebbbe oa Sh ce sant keel Bed oe | Do. 


Jamestown Reservoir.......----------- 





| North Dakota. 


Mountain Park | Oklahoma. 
Ete eck eal aenek peel | Do. 
he i cadbdnapnnabannescbirnas i ce tasa acon iaesiliain-<ceugeiedssdana micas ii aetaacniie ae ona Oregon. 
NIGUIIIIN NOON seine cs wove cacesentace BAe. alee td hin heoetabembastcdecwl Do. 
Rogue (master plans) ..........----- Do. 
FR aid aw tincanndakGcuananigusin te | Do. 





Angostura Reservoir... ...........-.... 


| South Dakota. 


ETI oa Seniswensncnnsacdnulennsnep ganinnkcpehastinaggasawbeypenined Do. 
Shee SNE WUNE 2 cnc acsnkenncnan|-eseuatl bnatctpauwaenndebhleesambnannae Do. 
PE EE 2 a tanin nan cane ceinancs aun eS Utah. 
Ee CIEE aks « tnitincca calls tndike octane kuti dina a hnGwe maeineanen | Wyoming. 
POE CUI. deiicmnicdses connmeied Do. 
| Wind division - : Do. 





North Platte River Basin’ (contin- 
ued studies). 


W yoming-Colorado-Ne- 
braska. 
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Cooperative activities with Corps of Engineers consists of the following: Con- 
tinued studies in the Illinois River Basin, Gavins Point Reservoir, Nebr.-S. Dak. 
In addition the Service has prepared or will prepare a project report on the Coyote 
Reservoir, Calif., and Fort Gaines, Ala.-Ga., in fiscal year 1955. Other projects 
will be studied when requested and it is estimated that 2 or 3 will be forthcoming 
including the Syracuse project, Kansas. 

In addition, the Park Service is preparing the recreation portion of reservoir 
management plans for 29 reclamation reservoirs. We are also negotiating agree- 
ments with State and local agencies for the administration of the project lands 
and water surface areas of these 29 reservoirs, which will relieve the Federal 
Government of this responsibility. 

The above activities do not include work for the past few years with Inter- 
Agency Committees in the Arkansas-White-Red Basins and in the New England- 
New York region. However, these two basin-wide studies will be completed this 
year. (Funds for the Missouri River Basin activities are appropriated to the 
Bureau of Reclamation.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Are funds available to other Federal agencies involved 
for the New England and the Arkansas-White-Red River Basin 
studies? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 


READER’S DIGEST ARTICLE 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wirth, some time ago an article appeared in 
Reader’s Digest. I believe they sent it to most of the Congressmen, 
at least one came across my desk. 

I will not insert the whole article in the record, but I wil ask you 
some things which I have underscored here. 

What about this: 


Less than half of the $42,725,590 appropriated for the NPS in the current fiscal 
year will go for the operation, maintenance, and protection of these parks as 
wilderness areas. The bulk of the money is earmarked to pay for recreational 
projects, fancy highway programs both inside and outside the parks and other 
items that pervert the true national intention. 


Mr. Wirtnu. I believe they are referring to our construction items 
which would appear in our budget, Mr. Chairman. Most of our 
construction funds in the budget are for the rebuilding of roads. 
Most of our roads are old roads. Mr. Lewis referred to our houses 
which are old also. Most of the roads are old. We are replacing some 
of these roads for the first time in years and getting them in condition 
so we can maintain them. We do not consider them fancy roads. 
They are roads built for scenic drives, for the enjoyment of the parks. 
They are usually built for a 35-mile an hour speed limit. They are 
not a heavy construction road. They are purely roads for people to 
get in and out of the parks and to enjoy them. There are no fancy 
roads in our parks. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am asking you these questions, so that you are 
given an opportunity here, Mr. Wirth, to answer these things to this 
committee and to the Nation. 

Mr. Wirtn. I am glad you bring that up. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want to take up what they say in this article so 
you will have an opportunity to be understood. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Is this true: 

Drive to Yellowstone, as my wife and I did late last summer, and the moment 
you enter you are in a big-city traffic rush. Speed hmits have been raised to 45 


miles an hour, the better to hurry you through a preserve dedicated by law 
to the leisurely appreciation of nature. 
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Mr. Wirtu. I will not deny that Yellowstone is crowded, and I do 
not deny there are jams there when people stop to see wildlife. I 
have not seen anybody rush through the park. I know very definitely 
that you go into the park and you stop and wait while others are 
looking at bears, and I have seldom ever heard a horn blow. 

People come into the parks to enjoy them. We do not rush them 
through, but we do have bear jams and we are overcrowded. Yes, 
sir, to that extent that statement is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. I read again: 

You buy a ticket to stand in line at the restaurant of Yellowstone’s Old Faithful 
Inn; you breathe down the neck of some diner at the coffee shop counter until he 
relinquishes his seat. 

Why is this? 

Mr. Wirrx. Most of our parks, Mr. Chairman, are built on a 90-day 
use proposition. ‘They are crowded at mealtimes in the cafeterias. 
I am inclined to believe we are as crowded in many of our buildings 
in Washington. I do not mean we don’t need facilities, but when 
you have a peak load I don’t know of any way to avoid crowding. 

I don’t say that you should build for a peak load. No business 
can build for a peak load. 

I do say we need improvements, but that statement I believe leads 
people to believe that things are really horrible, and they perhaps 
are in some peoples mind if you have to wait a long time for a cup 
of coffee, but I would not consider it beyond repair. 

In our contracts with the concessionaries which we are making now, 
we are trying to make arrangements for new facilities and we are for 
the first time getting to a point where we can get materials and do 
some building. 

We had the war, we had the Korea affair, and we are now ge tting 
to the point where we can build. We are requiring our concessionaires 
in our new contracts to undertake considerable amount of improve- 
ments and provide additional facilities. 

Mr. Lewis. Since I have been here [ have interested myself in the 
concessionaire feature because of need of facilities which developed 
during and after the war. In entering into new contracts the con- 
cessionaires have been very willing to put in rather substantial sums 
to make improvements. 

But the essential difficulty which exists, and one we are working on, 
though we have not found a true solution, is that a concessionaire in a 
national park does not have facilities for borrowing money that the 
average investor does on the outside. 

It is seldom that a motel or hotel is built by anybody that doesn’t 
borrow the major portion of the money that goes into it. 

If he is doing the same thing in a park he usually has to put the 
major portion of the money in from his own pocket rather than borrow 
it. That makes it difficult. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not condemning him. 

Mr. Lewis. I am not, either. It is a problem. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am trying to get the facts from you men, not what 
some writer told in a magazine. I am trying to find out what the 
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situation is and giving you the opportunity to answer these things, 
[Reading :] 

A 25-watt light bulb hanging from the ceiling provided our $11.50 room at the 
old Lake Hotel with the dark mystery of a cocktail lounge. 

Why is this? ; 
Mr. Wirrn. We are moving heaven and earth to get more power 
into our parks at the present time. I think that particular situation 

is true in Yellowstone. 

We know they have small-watt lights there because they had to in 
order to make the power stretch and go around. 

We hope within the next year to have that particular situation cor- 
rected. We have two new plants going in there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your answer is fine, and it shows there has not been 
enough money appropriated to the parks. 

If a person pays $11.50 for a room, surely they are entitled to light 
enough to read, and everything that should go into a $11.50 room. 

This merely shows that we have not kept abreast of the situation 
in the finest parks in the world, Yellowstone, Yosemite, Olympic 
National. 

Mr. Lewis. We have done quite a bit in the last year in obtaining 
funds, not our own funds but in making contracts with outsiders, to 
bring utilities into the parks so that we have better service. 

We have done that with one REA up in the Yellowstone area and 
with one private company up there as well, I believe. 

Mr. Wirrn. We are doing it in Glacier, Grand Canyon, and in 
Yosemite. 

Mr. Kirwan (reading): 

The cabins, grimly brown or sickly yellow-green, are actually shacks, overpriced 
at $1.50 per night for two persons if they bring their own bedding, up to $4.75 if 
they don’t. 

Why? 

Mr. Wirru. Mr. Chairman, we have tried to provide accommoda- 
tions all the way from the camp ground where a man can bring his 
own tent and camp on up to the hotels. We have tent platforms in 
some places. People bring their own bedding in others. We have 
tried to fit every pocketbook. 

Mr. Kirwan. I can go into any city in the United States, if it is 
only a village, and use the facilities of a swimming pool and find an 
up-to-date bathhouse for 35 cents or whatever small fee it may be. 

The question I will ask is why — 

For a shower you stand in line to buy a 25-cent ticket, then await your turn at 
a bathhouse open between 4 and 7 p. m. 

Why shouldn’t our parks have an up-to-date bathhouse which is 
open in the morning so thay can go into them all day? 

Mr. Lewis. It is an overall of this accumulation which took place 
between 1941 and—— 

Mr. Kirwan. I wouldn’t say 1941 now. I would say back from 
the day they discovered Yellowstone, and not just 1941. 

There is no reason why from 1941 on, the year we went to war. 
It started long before that. We did all this talking that we had to 
save money for the war, but that is not economy, to let the roads 
and parks deteriorate, and now have to spend five times more on 
them than if we had spent the dollar then. 
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It looks like we are getting ready for another war. It will be very, 
very expensive. Are we going to postpone this work again in the 
parks? Certainly I hope we don’t get into that situation again, 

Why— 

Out of 16,435 weary tourists who arrived at Yellowstone that day, some 6,000 
had no choice but to sleep in their cars or drive back out of the park. 

Mr. Wirtx. We were completely out of accommodations, sir. 
That is the simplest answer I can give you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Don’t think I am blaming you for one minute. 
I am only calling these things to the attention of this writer and those 
who read the article. 

Mr. Wirtu. The answer is direct. We were out of accommo- 
dations. 

Mr. Kirwan (reading): 


Sixteen thousand people burned up gas to drive into that park, and six thousand 
had to turn around and drive out of it because of lack of accommodations. 


We have fallen pretty low. 

Mr. Wirtu. I know a lot do that, sir. I wouldn’t want it to appear 
in the record as substantiating those figures, because I do not know, 
but people do turn around. 

Mr. Kirwan. Almost any weekend, you might say, when many 
people go through there? 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes, and many sleep on the side of the road in their 
cars. 

Mr. Krrwav. Is this right? 

There are not enough rangers to police the crowds which at the peak of the 
season pour into Yellowstone at the rate of nearly half a million a month. There 


were only 116 of these uniformed men for most of last summer—20 fewer than in 
1931, when the visitor load was only one-sixth of what it is today. 


Mr. Wirtn. That is correct. 
Mr. Kirwan (reading): 
That is almost a disgrace. In 1931 we had only one-sixth the number of people 


going into the park we have today. We had more people policing the park and 
looking after it than we have today with 50 million going into the park. 


Is this so? 


I believe the shortage of rangers is bringing in professional criminals who work 
the park over for easy pickings. 

Mr. Wrrtu. I don’t think we could subscribe to any appreciable 
increase in that, sir. I think our rate of criminals in the park is about 
the same. 

It is very low, to be perfectly frank with you. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wirtu. However, many crimes are not reported. I think one 
of the big things that contributes to the reduced ranger staff is the 
vandalism that takes place. That is closely akin to what you referred 
to. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it that— 

Miles upon miles of wooden guardrails have rotted to pieces. On Butte Road, 


which looks down hundreds of feet at Lake Yellowstone, I rested 1 foot on a guard- 
rail as I bent forward to gaze. The rail collapsed under my weight. 


Is that what you testified to, property going to ruin? 
Mr. Wirtu. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you do this? 


They were not intended as playgrounds offering the sports, entertainment and 
excitements available at private resorts. Why should the taxpayers subsidize 
resort vacations for one-third of America? 

Mr. Wrrra. I don’t think that was a fair statement. We do not 
subsidize the resort development for anybody, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I am giving you the opportunity to 
answer this, Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Lewis. That, Mr. Chairman, is a rather interesting comment 
on the part of those people, or on the part of the writer, because one of 
the bitter complaints we have had in the last year is by a certain ele- 
ment not permitting the parks to be used for some of those purposes, 
such as ski lifts talked about. There was a move to put them into 
Rocky Mountain National Park and into Ranier, which were denied. 

Mr. Wrrru. It was not ski lifts as such, but a certain type, such as 
chairs, and so on. 

Mr. Lewis. Chair lifts, ves. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is this so: 

In the years of 1930’s and 1940’s the Federal Government adopted policies that 
plunged the NPS into big-time recreation and highway enterprises. 

Mr. Wirtnu. No, sir. The national park policy has been about as 
stable as anything has been. We have always maintained a high 
protective policy toward the preservation of our national scenic and 
historic areas. 

Mr. Krrway. Is this so? 

Ordered to provide recreational leadership for the entire Nation, the NPS 
set up a whole division of employees to evolve master plans for making everyone 
everywhere happier through outdoor diversions. It surveyed river basins for 
possible future recreational developments and hired experts to show the State 
governments how to run their park areas. 

Mr. Wirtu. We have a very fine designing and construction divi- 
sion where we plan every single one of our areas, and we have a master 
plan of every park. In fact, we base our estimates on these plans 
and it is from those plans that we get out projects and submit them 
to the committee of Congress. 

I know of no other way other than planning your park ahead of time. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing it for the welfare of the people. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan (reading): 

Today this preserve has evolved into the resort empire of a private conces- 
sionaire, the Yosemite Park and Curry Co. This firm’s advertising urges you to 
go to “California’s all-year playland”’ to shoot golf, swim in its tiled pools, play 
tennis and have other kinds of country-club fun. 

Why is that? 

Mr. Wirtn. I have gone through their various advertisements, sir. 
It is true they do advertise. They have a concession. They have a 
perfect right to let people know what is there. 

The golf course they refer to and the swimming pools they refer to 
were in the park before the National Park Service was established. 
They were there and being used. 

I see no harm in using them. We abide by this policy, sir: That a 
facility that is used as a side issue to the park itself is a legitimate 
facility. 
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Mr. Krrway. I say again that is why I asked that question of you, 
so you can answer it truthfully and let the people who read Reader’s 
Digest, or whatever magazine it may be, know the correct answers. 

Is this so: 

The underpaid Rangers and their families have to live in shacks, old barns, 
barracks, and even in a former slaughterhouse. 


Mr. Wrrru. I think there was one who lived in an old slaughter- 
house, but I know there are an awful lot of old shacks and they are 
poorly housed. 

Secretary Lewis was entirely right in his observation as to our 
housing situation. 

I might add here if I may that I hope before the year is over I will 
be able to lay before the Secretary and before the Congress a definite 
plan to cure our housing problem on a sound financial basis whereby 
the rents will be put into a revolving fund and with this revolving 
fund and with a certain amount of money to get started with we can 
perhaps replace our own houses when required without coming back 
to Congress for funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope you are successful in doing that, and I hope 
the employees, or anybody, realize that. There is not enough money 
being appropriated. 

If you could show this committee what the situation is I know I 
will be happy to participate in providing the funds so we can have the 
finest parks in the world, whether they are in Arkansas, Montana, 
or any other place. We have the finest in the w orld, out in W ashing- 
ton and all over this Nation. We have something they don’t have 
anywhere else in the world. 

We should provide the money so that the people traveling thousands 
of miles to and in our parks can have accommodations when they 
arrive. The employees should have the same rights as every other 
employee in private industry. 

Mr. Wirth, I want to tell you that I appreciate your fine statement. 

I wanted to give you this opportunity to answer these various ques- 
tions which were posed by the article in Reader’s Digest, and | am 
glad that we have your very frank and open explanations. 

Mr. Wirtrx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrewu. Mr. Chairman, I just want to concur in what you 
have said. We cannot do too much for our national parks. 

We have been on this committee a long time. Those of us here now 
have been on this committee for many years and we know something 
about our national parks, just because we have been there and have 
seen them. 

I have read a lot of these articles such as the chairman referred to 
earlier. 

I don’t know what it is, but I know that something or other is just 
not clicking to suit the public. 

I have had friends from Arkansas, constituents of mine, go into our 
national parks in other States. 

Many of them came back here and immediately complained about 
the conditions in the national parks. 

There are many parks I have not seen in a long time, but there are 
many others I have seen, and seen recently. 
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I do believe that the one thing which the chairman has indicated 
which the American people want is that our national parks should be 
preserved and be there for the enjoyment of those permitted to come 
that way and see them whether it is in Arizona, California, or wherever 
it may be. 

I believe both Democrats and Republicans on this committee have 
always gone out of the way to see to it that, so far as the requested 
funds are concerned, we have allowed pretty well everything that has 
been requested. 

I don’t know what the trouble is. I will say that the Democrats 
and Republicans both have always exhibited a great interest in the 
national parks. There is no one member on this committee who has 
not been a friend of the parks. 

I have read a lot of these articles. I read the article the chairman 
referred to, and I have read other articles. 


CONVERSION OF BATHHOUSE, HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


If the chairman will permit, I had understood that there would be a 
request made in the budget for a construction item in the Hot Springs 
National Park during this coming fiscal year. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Mr. ALLEN. That request was not prepared and submitted in time 
to make a request through the regular budget sources. 

Mr. Norretu. I would like to ask that the Park Service submit 
to me the request that they wanted to make. 

Mr. AuuEN. I believe the request was a proposal by the bathhouses 
of Hot Springs National Park to convert what is now known as the 


free public bathhouse, owned and operated by the United States 
Government for bathing folks who have no source of funds of 
their own. 

Mr. Krrwan. Please submit the information for the record. 

Mr. Norrety. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PuysicAL Mepicat CentER, Hor Sprinas NATIONAL PARK 


Since the year 1832, the hot water from the springs which are now included 
within Hot Springs National Park, Ark., has been used to minister to human 
ailments of the citizens of the world. Hot Springs, Ark., has, because of that, 
become probably the foremost establishment of this type in the United States, 
and is served by numerous fine bathhouses and a group of excellent private physi- 
cians, all under Federal Government supervision. The bathhouses, themselves, 
are operated under contract, with the National Park Service representing the 
Federal Government, and for many, many years the Federal Government with the 
help of the United States Public Health Service and the National Park Service 
has operated a public bathhouse in which those citizens certifying to their inability 
to pay for treatment have been served free. During recent years the services 
of the United States Public Health Service have not been found necessary and this 
particular public bathhouse has operated without their participation under the 
National Park Service. Twelve thousand baths per year is the present approxi- 
mate load at the free bathhouse. 

Hot Springs doctors and bethhouse operators, in their efforts to take advantage 
of extensive research and with the desire to serve the public with all modern 
types of treatment, are now proposing an improvement in their services so that 
more complete underwater therapy may be offered those park visitors able to 
meet the cost of such treatment. A group of experienced people consisting of 
the majority of those already under contract for the operation of commercial 
bathhouses in Hot Springs National Park have formed a corporation which 
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proposes to the Federal Government the caring for the indigent petient in their 


} bathhouses at fees determined to be a saving to the Federal Government over 


the cost of operating the free bathhouse in its entirety, providing the National 
Park Service and the Federal Government will enter into an arrangement with 
the new corporation for the conversion of the building heretofore used as a free 
public bathhouse into a physical medical center at Het Springs. The proposed 
physical medical center would have the direction of a competent medical officer 
employed by the corporation to direct its activities and would be equipped with 
the latest facilities for underwater therapy of all kinds in order that those patients 
recuiring underwater treatment and exercise for the care and treatment of really 


; extreme cases of muscle and joint ailments would be served. The new corpora- 


tion proposes to expend not less than $50,000 of their own funds for equipping 
such a physical medical center, and asks that the Federal Government finance 
the eost of converting the free public bathhouse to this purpose in the amount 
of $235,000. 

The Garland County Hot Springs Medical Society has expressed its interest 
and support of the proposed project, as have other authoritative organizations 
interested in the public welfare and in similar services to the public. The organi- 
zation of bathhouse operators in Hot Springs National Park has likewise endorsed 
the project, and the majority of their members are concerned in the proposal. 

The officers of the new corporation, to be known as the Hot Springs National 
Park Physical Medical Center, Inc., are C. M. King, president, and Mr. L. M. 
Hogaboom, secretary and treasurer. 

The conversion of the Government bathhouse to a physical medical center 
would require extensive remodeling of the interior of the building, installation 
of therapeutic pools and devices, alterations to the heating system, construction 
of new ramps which would enable patients in wheel chairs to travel to other parts 
of the structure, removal of the tile pools now in use for other purposes, installa- 
tion of structural hoists, construction of treatment spaces and dressing cubicles, 
together with showers, toilets, and other sanitation facilities. 

The present Government bathhouse was constructed about 1920 at the approxi- 
mate cost of $250,000. It is still a properly maintained and structurally sound 
building entirely adaptable to the proposed use. The demand for free public 
baths has been minimized over the years, and the arrangement proposed for han- 
dling that through the commercial bathhouses is entirely practical and economical. 


Mr. Norre.u. Mr. Libby is chairman of the National Park Service 
in Arkansas. 

He wrote a letter to me on December 22, and the items mentioned 
here are four, Mr. Chairman. 

I will not read them but I want to brief them down if I may. This 
is a quotation from Mr. D. S. Libby’s letter to me under date of 
December 22, and it was reviewing what Mr. Libby wanted and what 
he expected to receive, and among other things these four items in 
Libby’s letter are: 

1. The Government bathhouse be converted to an underwater therapy 
institution, 

Now that, as you know, has been in operation for a long time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norre.t. I will pass on. 

No. 2. The concessioners form an operating company. 


I understand you have been advised about that? 
Mr. ALLEN. They have formed a corporation, sir. 
Mr. NorreE vu (reading): 


No. 3. The physical medicine operation be under the direction of a medical 
director to be employed by the concessioner in cooperation. 

No. 4. The indigents are individuals without, and unable to obtain, funds now 
being given treatment at the Government bathhouse, and should be cared for by 
a number of the pay bathhouses. The necessary number of pay bathhouses have 


consented to accept the indigent bathers— 
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andsoon. Idon’t want to take too much of the time of the committee 
so I will conclude there. 

As I understand it, we have been bathing these indigent people, 
who are unable to pay for their baths, in the free bathhouse. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevyi. What would the new construction be? 

Mr. ALLEN. It would be a series of modern equipment for under- 
water therapy of various sized tubs. 

Mr. Norretu. Then they would take care of the indigent at a rate 
which is cheaper than that for which they are being bathed now, and 
at the same time they could receive certain therapy treatments and 
other treatment which they might not otherwise get. 

Can you submit to the committee a complete statement of two 
things, the first one on the construction and what they propose to do? 

I don’t know exactly what it is, but I want to know what they pro- 
pose to do. I understand $235,000 is involved altogether. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. Then, too, I would like to know the method of 
operation. 

Mr. Atuen. All right, sir. The corporation formed by the present 
bathhouse concessioners proposes to operate what is now the free public 
bathhouse as a modern hydrotherapy institution, provided it can be 
converted at a cost of what is now estimated to be $235,000, fitted 
with new equipment to handle that type of underwater treatment. 

In order to still care for the indigent bather, bathed free with the 
present equipment, arrangements have been made with the com- 
mercial bathhouses under concession, to bathe those people at a lower 
rate than they charge the general public. 

The Government, of course, would pay that rate instead of paying 
the cost of operating the free public bathhouse as they do now. 

The bathhouses propose to charge $1.79 per bath—rather than $1.49 
per bath—for the commercial cutrate to the Government as compared 
to the $1.79 a bath it now costs the Government to furnish that 
service in the free bathhouse. 

Mr. Norreti. That cheaper rate would be the charge that they 
would receive. 

Mr. ALLEN. The indigent people would receive the service and the 
bathhouse would get the $1.49 per bath average from the Government. 

Mr. Norreuu. Does that include any therapy treatment? 

Mr. Auten. That includes the same treatment that any other 
citizen who goes down to Hot Springs and is able to pay for his bath 
gets from these bathhouses. 

Mr. Norre.u. If you remember, at Hot Springs there is a big hot 
tub. They treat people there. Some years ago they had these people 
on stretchers. When they were lowered into the water, in a minute 
or so they limbered up. They have an underground bicycle. The 
2 was stationary, but you could ride the bicycle and do anything 
else. 

Is that about what they plan to do here? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the type of equipment they propose to operate 
in the building they propose to convert. That is for the purpose of 
treating under water, under this particular water, especially there, the 
extreme muscular and joint ailments. 
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Mr. Norreuu. I don’t want to do anything that will necessarily, 
Mr. Director, bring about anything but what we can support 
financially. 

As I understand, some 15 or 16 bathhouse directors in Hot Springs, 
have all together said “If we can use the Government free bathhouse 
and convert it into the kind of a bathhouse mentioned earlier, we can 
do a better job in bathing the indigent.” At the same time they can 
do a more complete therapy treatment job. All of that would not be 
any more than it would cost the Government for the free bathhouse. 

I understand that they are willing to pay their part. I understand 
the bathhouse operators are willing to do their part, and let the indi- 
gent people, both those who are bathing and those who have therapy 
treatment, receive the same services they now have in the free bath- 
houses. 

Mr. Auuren. The gentlemen proposing this proposed to spend 
$50,000 themselves for the equipment in the new building, in the 
building when converted. 

The money asked in their proposal, asked of the Government, would 
be the building itself. The equipping will be at their expense. 

Mr. Norre.u. I would like to insert in the record at this point 
certain correspondence I have received on this matter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., February 10, 1955. 


Hon. W. F. Norretu, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. NorreE.u: Reference your telephone conversation with me at 3 
p. m., February 9, in which you requested me to submit a statement concerning 
the present status of the proposed Physical Medicine Center, Hot Springs National 
Park, the following is submitted. This will confirm statements which I made 
to you over the telephone and answer the questions in more detail. 

In 1951, in late May, incident to a visit of the regional director, region 3, 
National Park Service, an inspection was made of the Government free bathhouse 
and I proposed to the regional director the Government free bathhouse building 
be converted to a physical medicine center and the present use of the Government 
bathhouse for free baths for indigents be discontinued and indigents be bathed 
in pay bathhouses. The authority to provide baths for indigents is contained 
in the act of Congress of December 16, 1878 (28 Stat. 258), which provides, 
“* * * that the superintendent shall provide and maintain a sufficient number 
of free baths for the use of the indigent and the expense thereof shall be defrayed 
out of the rentals hereinbefore provided for * * *.’”’ The regional director 
requested I submit a complete analysis of the proposal, which was done on June 15, 
1951. 

The concessioner representatives of Hot Springs National Park, through the 
Hot Springs Bath House Association, were presented the essentials of the program 
on December 3, 1951, with representatives present from the Washington office, 
region 3 office, and this park. Prior thereto, on December 1, Assistant Regional 
Director P. P. Patraw and myself, as you will recall, conferred with you at 
Monticello, Ark., concerning the essentials of the program. 

Subsequently, the concessioners made a tentative commitment to form a joint- 
operating corporation to operate the proposed physical medicine center, with 
each concessioner contributing $800 to $1,000 to an operating company. At a 
| later date the concessioners were informed that they had not placed their sights 
high enough and it would be required that they formulate a corporation and 
provide as a minimum, an operating fund of $50,000 to care for the purchase of 
' movable equipment and to cover operating expenses. 

On the insistence of National Park Service officials, the proposed physical 
medicine center organization contacted the chairman of the committee on physical 
' medicine of the American Medical Association and the chairman of the com- 
| mittee, Dr. Frank Krusen, Rochester; Minn., of the Mayo Clinic, designated, 
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as a representative, his nephew, Dr. Edward M. Krusen, Jr., also a member of the 
committee, to visit Hot Springs, Ark., October 10, 1953. Following Dr. Krusen’s 
visit and technical advice, the Hot Springs Bath House Association arranged with 
Auditor Fred Pathmann and Attorney Sigun Rasmussen to visit the physica] 
medicine center of the Baylor University Hospital, Dallas, Tex., and on the basis 
of their findings, prepare a prospectus for a proposed physical medicine center to 
utilize the Government bathhouse facilities, when converted by the Government 
for such use. 

On November 29, 1954, the Hot Springs National Park Physieal Medicine 
Center, Inc., was formally completed after incorporation with the secretary of 
the State, and this oflce was advised of the legal status of the existing corporation. 
Unfortunately the final estimates for this park were submitted in August 1954 
and because of the delay in the incorporation, this project was not included. 

Mr. Charles R. Sigler, architect of the regional otfice, Santa Fe, N. Mex., was 
present incident to the visit of Dr. Krusen and also on his return trip to Santa Fe, 
spent some time with Dr. Krusen studying the physical layout and the operations 
of the Baylor University Hospital Physical Medicine Center. Floor plans and 
physical layout of the proposed center were prepared by Mr. Sigler. The same 
were presented to the Hot Springs physical medicine directors and they requested 
slight modifications, which were accepted. Finally, a proposed construction 
project, with estimated costs of $235,000, was submitted on October 18, 1954, 

As indicated in the attached prospectus, the Hot Springs Physical Medicine 
Center, Inc., will be required, under an appropriate contract, to take over the 
operation of the Government bathhouse converted plant, and assume the costs 
of operation with no additional expense to the Government. Further, members 
of the association have inquired if it would be possible for the incorporation, on a 
gradual amortization plan, to pay for the converted building over a period of 
years, whereby the plant would become a concessioner improvement and they 
would operate in a concessioner-owned building. 

Regarding the Government free bathhouse, the following tabulation sets forth 
the cost of operation, annual patronage and the average cost to the Government to 
administer each bath treatment supplied to indigents: 


. Number of | Average cost 
Fiscal year Costs baths per bath 


WOR cations chbhids dé nent ebbSakh Baveckebderk deeded shebss ‘ $10, 867. 06 27, 129 
hice heinwecs : 13, 460. 45 
Pini ndcccdcicidncinbenngtabemncarsencbanepeiabehe as kee uiareh 14, 859. 04 
1949. duubivab Santen ks cele 16, 514. 53 
Si edgeh dbits-34ses bbe bnawach thks Gsakdas ow coke 17, 590. 35 
1951 . 17, 700. 36 
I ca dao nso gpg 3m woes ino ‘ 19, 484. 36 
bie atte 1 21, 402. 74 

19, 433. 71 11, 792 








1 The increased costs for this year was due to an excessive lump sum payment made to a retiring employee 
of the bathhouse. 


There has been a decided reduction in the volume of bathing at the Government 
bathhouse during the last 30 years. Several reasons account for the reduced 
number of indigent bathers, viz., the closing of the United States Public Health 
Service clinic in the basement of the Government bathhouse, social legislation 
which has tended to reduce individuals who have no financial support and an 
increased standard of living annual income, causing individuals to not qualify 
as indigents. (The improved technical development in the field of medicine, 
particularly the use of antibiotics—pencillin, etc.—has caused Hot Springs to 
no longer be a VD center and individuals suffering from such contagious diseases 
find it possible to be treated and cured in their own home community). 

The reduced volume of bathing by indigents has resulted in the increased cost 
per bath treatment. This park has reduced to the absolute minimum the neces- 
sary employees for operation of the Government bathhouse, 

In the negotiations with the members of the Hot Springs Bath House Asso- 
ciation, eight bathhouses have agreed to accept bathers who qualify as indigents 
providing the Government would pay the cost per bath at the minimum rate 
schedule which would be approximately $1.24 per bath. A careful study has 
been made and in the event the Government would pay, the pay bathhouses 
for indigent baths, a saving to the Government of between $4,000 and $5,000 
per year would result. 
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It may be that in the above I have not completely answered your telephone 
requests. There may be the information you desire, which is not officially avail- 
able here at Hot Springs, and I would suggest that such information can _ be 
obtained from the representatives of the National Park Service Washington Office. 

I am requesting Mr. C. M. King, president, and Mr. L. N. Hogaboom, secretary, 
of the Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center, Inc., to write to 
you direct stating their willingness to take over the Government bathhouse 
building, when converted to a physical medicine center, and operate the same 
without further expense to the Government. 

I trust that the information in this letter confirms the information supplied 
by telephone in a satisfactory manner. 

Sincerely, 
D. S. Lipsey, Superintendent. 


Hor Sprinas NaTIoNAL Park PuysicaL MEDICINE CENTER 


A thorough investigation of the possibilities of a Hot Springs National Park 
physical medicine center has been made. From the investigation the following 
report and recommendations are made: 


I. FACILITIES 

A. Government bathhouse. 

1. The United States Department of the Interior, National Park Service, has 
tentatively offered the facilities of the Government bathhouse, Reserve Street, 
Hot Springs, Ark., as a physical medicine center. 

2. The original cost of the Government bathhouse was $220,000 in 1921. The 
property was donated by the citizens of Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Conversion of Government bathhouse to physical medicine center. 

1. The United States Department of the Interior, National Park Service, has 
tentatively offered to convert the Government bathhouse to a physical medicine 
center. 

2. Mr. Sigler, an architect of the National Park Service, has prepared prelimin- 
ary layout plans for the conversion of the Government bathhouse to a physical 
medicine center. A copy of said layout plans is available at the park office. 

3. The value of the proposed conversion is estimated to be between $150,000 and 
$200,000. 

(a) The proposed conversion is dependent upon an appropriation by Congress, 
which it is believed will be forthcoming. 

(b) The facility will be delivered free of any obligation for such conversion at the 
present time. 

(c) The facility will be delivered with fixed equipment. 

C. Equipment. 

1. The operating corporation of the physical medicine center will be obligated 
to supply the equipment for the operation of the said center. 

2. The estimated cost of the equipment to be supplied is a copy of a list of said 
equipment being attached hereto. 


Il. NET ESTIMATED ANNUAL REVENUES 
A. A list of estimated revenues and estimated expenses is attached hereto. 


Ill. THE CORPORATION 


A. A corporation will be formed to operate the Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center, a copy of the articles of incorporation being attached 
hereto. 

B. The name of the corporation will be Hot Springs National Park Physical 
Medicine Center, Inc. 

C. The corporation will be incorporated with authorized capital of $150,000 
divided as follows: 

1. One thousand shares of common voting stock of the par value of $100 each 
(nonassessable). 

2. One thousand shares of preferred stock of the value of $50 each (nonasses- 
sable). 

D. The corporation will have a paid in capital of $50,000. 
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IV. TREATMENTS TO BE OFFERED AT THE HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE CENTER 


. Underwater physical therapy. 

. Underwater physical therapy and related services. 
. Corrective therapy. 

. Occupational therapy. 


Vv. GENERAL COMMENTS 

A. Maurice Pool. 

1. It is anticipated that the Maurice Pool will discontinue its operation upon 
the opening of the Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center. 

2. It is anticipated that persons taking treatment in that pool will transfer 
to the Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center. 

3. The Maurice Pool has a record of 20 to 30 patients a day in its pool. 

B. Treatments. 

1. A Physio therapist is able to give individual treatment to 12 patients per day. 
‘ 2. Two physio therapists and four aids can treat in excess of sixty persons per 
ay. 

3. The Baylor University Physical Medicine Center at Dallas, which does not 
emphasize underwater therapy, renders treatment to 150 patients per day. 

é. Quality of the center. 

1. The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center will be the out- 
standing facility of its kind. 

2. The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center will be large, 
adequately staffed, well equipped, and equal to any and superior to most other 
such facilities in the United States. 

3. The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center will offer the hot 
water from the springs of Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

4. Treatments will be given under the general supervision of a registered physio- 
therapist upon directions of a doctor of medicine. 

D. Source of patients. 

1. The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center will have the same 
market as do the bathhouses. 

2. Insurance companies and industrialists will send their disabled assureds and 
employees to Hot Springs for rehabilitation. 

E The location of the center. 

1. Street parking will be available to patients at the center on Reserve Street. 

2. The location on Reserve Street will keep nonambulatory and simiambulatory 
patients off Central Avenue. 

3. The center will raise the economic level of that section of town. 

F. Progress. 

1. The center will constitute a new industry for Hot Springs. 

2. The center will add to the visitor population of Hot Springs. 

- 3. The center will provide more patients for the medical profession of Hot 
Springs. 

4. The center will provide more complete use for the hot water of Hot Springs 
National Park, making available the most modern advances of physical medicine. 

5. The treatment period per patient will be extended and will not be subject to 
seasonal fluctuation. 

G. In the event for any reason the Physical Medicine Center is discontinued 
— being placed in operation the money committed by stockholders will be 
released. 

H. It is contemplated that at a future date a contract will be made with the 
National Park Service for the payment of the use of the hot water and that this 
contract will be on a percentage basis. 
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Net estimated annual revenues, Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine 
Center, first year of operations 
Estimated revenues: 
30, basic underwater therapy treatment (tickets), each $3 for 
310 days $27, 900. 00 
Other preseribed treatments... . ....-..6< 6.22.26... c enon 25, 095. 00 


Total estimated revenues 52, 995. 00 


Estimated expenses: 

1 medical director 12, 000. 00 

1 registered physiotherapist $4, 000. 00 

1 registered physiotherapist 3, 600. 00 

——— 7, 600. 

4 aids, each $2,000 8, 000. 
2 porters, each $1,500 3, 000. 
2 maids, each $1,200 2, 400. 
1 secretary 1, 800. 
pb -alerical assistant and typists. <..-<..<..--..2-sc22.25202c5 1, 600. 
1 maintenance man 2, 400. 
Laundry 775. 
Supplies, office and janitorial 800. 
Supplies, bandages, lotions, linaments, etc 500. 
U. S. Government water charge (until profitable) 0. 
Electricity, gas, water, and telephone 2, 500. 
Dues and subscriptions and trade journals 35. 
Advertising, publicity, and postage. ..............---------- 5, 000. € 
Bank service charge 15. 
hy, CUNNINOEE, C665 and c ck bene ceusshcee chan cusssdcsscides 300. 
Insurance, liability, fire and E. C. on equipment 717. 
Taxes, occupational and personal property 200. 
Legal and accounting 
Travel, buying, and conventions 
Sundries and other unclassified expenses 
Travel, technical supervision 


Total estimated expenses 


Net estimated annual revenues 


NoreEs.—No estimate for the depreciation of physical properties or equipment is included in the above. 
Probably when the medical supervisor is employed charges for certain special services will be recom- 
mended in lieu of above listed services. This will result in increased revenue. 
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Physical therapy equipment 


I a a na ali ll $500, 00 
I i ahs ented mide va tcecbioi 395. 95 
Ns Se, SE cin ned ddilee Snbaeaiieeswamend mired 350. 90 
I CN 9 oo no nine mine netibieiometainaciinmeens 194. 62 
eI a is ci Oe wikeaenn mai ea ap ES Ss ee 2, 052. 00 
Ia csi tain idan lh en vii em ip naeiemadatatetaelncrtia eet bee 302. 64 
PE NN on Soc bp eae See eee nee oebiania wat 335. 00 
I a nh a a aA nl miata cama nal 365. 00 
ni ce oanenindentugtubinbanceceucedaubeahiiaae 97. 50 
BE BI I iia nc nke cic dees ane ecdbeeenlsslind dics habl 32. 20 
SE i Bc nonkanhecnawdbedunn sh abwenhusde delet 575. 00 
a a, ries al hal iain seri mie nla Sidi lar euk caca 550. 80 
a en reAAOONINUIIINE WAI oS a ee eee ce 100. 00 
a a ah a Facer I ll rae 2, 800. 00 
SNIPS SINISE coe ae eae 1, 535. 00 
i ccadesindne cusedeccwendds teatebeaeewbeacanene 283. 36 
I IE sink nn wetnhe new kind enim mda ec deeiin teeta dm melanie he 314. 72 
tne nui naivunucin cued a a aaneate an akeuedaaal 27. 50 
nena cnn i dudeeuhebediuatnteebekaetweleaavan ane 20. 00 
a sacar actin dons tine chen mile eit th dak aor nie eek Eau elie 7. 50 
DE a ticnciedatiwuenéach os Gudsh xeinesdaal sls witeldeblives 12. 60 
TPP. inscacennssneddsRete dake hGuenl>dndnemebaowneuues 24. 00 
EE LE IE: SETTLE eR a me err 26. 90 
Ett SUT... wanccunnede nue nealeineed dueieacsadddbsdtiidiiadke 49. 00 
Sn on nnnndunnednchedaennndtmmbunaiutes shinailiiténnetion 66. 33 
PIN SRW on chen a aol wis li </Gieeras a atts on actrees ee 121. 76 
nade eee Gkacedtua ceed se wnecuse cenemuiucnd 130. 00 
ND MIG iste oe slau Meda inltid «ids pik clin winde tailiels awe 106. 37 
ST BE 6g nc eneseseesn temo bnnitined=bakdasiolins NeKe 7. 20 
Posture mirror_--.-------- itt? spah tans eekneeeees utaewen dah 106. 00 
SND TEP ec ccnccreceseseesesbisnntinlsuesaee dink. duseuds 450. 00 
TE nn ceccurecnesecessese se sities belinensioss Acsebnee 275. 00 
IED. 8 oc ce nnceceseeseen cans ove pernelresien thant 100. 00 
SUIT IN nd a dk emilee al 20. 00 
Miscellaneous equipment: Crutches, wheel chairs, floor mats, gym 
IEEE TARE ETERS We MOISES LEST PE ee 1, 000. 00 
SUTIITO GAG BEGIN. ... . - = cc ccnccce ce sthuvedcr ensue ci decwas 1, 000. 00 
General equipment to be selected................-.-.-.--..----..- 3, 500. 00 
cn nkcencndéddn eee dba, esdbieed smal 17, 834. 85 
We rihctedk caccgenentinis crete bad ce esnee mak 32, 165. 15 
SE i ccncnncdununabuneddinalh cea codewiehiidanedd 50, 000. 00 


Norte.—Working capital: Attention is directed to the fact that the paid in capital of $50,000 shall be used 
in part to purchase $17,834.85 movable equipment scheduled above. It is evident that the foregoing list of 
equipment represents the intital requirements to commence business and additional will be added from time 
totime. Sufficient working capital will remain to safeguard the corporation against possible operating losses 
should they occur, 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF Hot Sprinas NATIONAL PARK PHYSICAL 
MepIcinE CENTER, INC. 


Know All Men By These Presents: 


That we, the undersigned, have on this day of ————————,, 1954, 
associated ourselves together and formed a corporation, under and pursuant to 
Act 255 of the Acts of Arkansas of 1931, entitled ‘“‘An Act to Provide for the Form- 
ation of Corporations, the Regulation and Control of Corporations, and for 
Other Purposes,’’ and acts amendatory thereof, and do hereby execute the follow- 
ing Articles of Incorporation: 

First. Name: The name of this corporation shall be Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center, Inc.; 

Second. Nature of business: The nature of the business of the corporation, and 
the objects or purposes proposed to be transacted and carried on by it are as 
follows: 

(a) To operate and conduct the business of a physical medicine and rehabilitation 
center; 

(b) To borrow money; to issue bonds, debentures or obligations of the cor- 
poration from time to time, for moneys borrowed or in payment for property 
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purchased or for any of the other objects or purposes of the corporation; to secure 
the same by mortgage or mortgages or deed or deeds of trust upon or pledge of 
any or all of the property, rights, privileges or franchises of the corporation, 
wheresoever situated, acquired or to be acquired; and to sell or otherwise dispose 
of any or all such bonds, debentures and obligations; 

(c) To do any and all things, and exercise any and ali powers which it might 
now or hereafter be lawful for the corporation to do or exercise under and in pur- 
suance of the act of the State of Arkansas under which the corporation is incor- 
porated, or any act amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto that may be 
now or hereafter in force, or any other act that may be now or here after applicable 
to the corporation; 

(d) To make, enter into, perform, and carry out contracts of every kind for 
any lawful purpose with any person, firm, corporation, association, or partnership 
as far as the same may be necessary and incidental to carry out the purposes of 
this corporation, and for all other purposes; 

Third. Duration of the corporation: The period of this corporation shall be 
perpetual; 

Fourth. Place of business: The principal office or place of business of this 
corporation shall be located in the county of Garland, city of Hot Springs. State 
of Arkansas, and the address of the principal office or place of business shall be 
at Reserve Street, Hot Springs, Arkansas; 

Fifth. Name of resident agent: The name and complete address of the resident 
agent of this corpore,tion is as follows: 

Sixth. Capital stock: The total amount of the authorized capitel of this 
corporation is One Hundred Fifty Thousand and No/100 Dollars ($150,000.00) 
to be represented as follows: 

One Thousand (1,009) shares of common voting stock of the par value of 
One Hundred and No/100 Dollars ($100.00) each and One Thousand (1,000) 
shares of preferred stock having a value of Fifty and No/100 Dollars ($50.00) 
each. 

The holders of the preferred stock shall be entitled to receive, when and as 
declared, from the surplus or net profits of the corporation, yearly dividends at the 
rate of six percent (6%) per annum on the preferred stock payable quarterly on 


' dates to be fixed by the bylaws, which dividends shall run from the date of the 


issue of said preferred stock. The dividends on the preferred stock shall be 
cumulative and shall be payable before any dividends on the common stock shall 
be paid or set apart, so that, if in any year dividends amounting to six percent 
(6%) on the preferred stock shall not have been paid thereon, the deficiency shall 
be payable before any dividends shall be paid upon, or set apart for the common 
stock. The preferred stock, at the option of the Board of Directors, shall be 
subject to redemption in whole or in part at Fifty and No/100 Dollars ($50.00) per 
share and accrued dividends thereon on the _-_-_-__- Ceres ee ae Ly 
or at any subsequent dividend paying date in such manner as the Board of Diree- 
tors may determine. The holders of the preferred stock shall not have any voting 


| power whatsoever. 


Seventh. Amount of paid in capital: The amount of paid in capital with which 
this corporation shall begin business is Fifty Thousand and No/100 Dollars 
($50,000.00) ; 

Eighth. Incorporators: The name and post office address of each of the in- 
corporators of this corporation, and the statement of the number of shares of stock 
which each owns is as follows: 

Ninth. Conduct of Affairs: The affairs and business of this corporation shall 


| be conducted and controlled by a Board of Directors consisting of not less than 


Three (3) nor more than Eleven (11) members, all of whom shall be holders of 


» common stock in this corporation; 


Tenth. Election of Directors: The first election of Directors shall be held 
immediately after the organization of this corporation and the said Directors 
shall serve for a period of One (1) year and until their successors are elected; 

Eleventh. Officers: The Board of Directors shall elect one of its members as 
president, one of its members as vice president and shall also elect a secretary 
and treasurer; 

Twelfth. President: The principal duties of the president shall be to preside 
at all meetings of the Board of Directors, and to have a general supervision of 
the affairs of the corporation; 

Thirtheenth. Vice president: The principal duties of the vice president shall 
be to discharge the duties of the president in the event of the absence or disability, 
for any cause whatever, of the latter; 
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Fourteenth. Secretary: The principal duties of the secretary shall be to 
countersign all deeds, leases, and conveyances executed by the corporation, affix 
the seal of the corporation thereto, and to such other papers as shall be required 
or directed to be sealed, and too keep a record of the proceedings of the Board 
of Directors, and to safely and systematically keep all books, papers, records 
and documents belonging to the corporation, or in anywise pertaining to the 
business thereof; 

Fifteenth. Treasurer: The principal duties of the treasurer shall be to keep 
and account for all moneys, credits, and property, of any and every nature, of 
the corporation, which shall come into his hands, and keep an accurate account 
of all moneys received and disbursed, and proper vouchers for moneys disbursed, 
and to render such accounts, statements, and inventories of moneys received and 
disbursed, and of money and property on hand, and generally of all matters 
pertaining to this office, as shall be required by the Board of Directors; 

Sixteenth. Secretary-treasurer: Whenever the Board of Directors may so 
order, the offices of secretary and treasurer may be held by the same person; 

Seventeenth. Additional duties of officers: The said officers shall perform such 
additional or different duties as shall from time to time be imposed or required 
by the Board of Directors, or as may be prescribed from time to time by the by- 
laws; 

Fighteenth. Amendments: These Articles may be amended in the manner 
authorized by law; 

Nineteenth. Bylaws of the corporation: The Board of Directors is empowered 
to ordain and establish all bylaws and regulations necessary to the management, 
operation, and business of this corporation and to alter and repeal the same at 
pleasure; 

Twentieth. No diminution of general powers: The purposes for which this 
corporation is organized and the powers which it has hereunder are not in diminu- 
tion or limitation of the general powers granted to and acquired by corporations 
under the Act first hereinabove referred to, but are in addition to the general 
powers provided by such Act. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned hereby declare and certify that the state- 
ments, matters, and things set forth hereinabove are true and have accordingly 
hereunto set our hands this ———— day of —————————, 194. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATORS 
State OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, 8s.: 


Be it remembered, that on this ___. day of -_._._-.------ , 1954, personally 
came before me, the undersigned, a Notary Public within and for the State and 
county aforesaid, .......-.------ os snnanin epdoeg sep itrepine ONG wiin dumeonndiine , parties 
to the foregoing articles of incorporation, known to me personally to be such, and 
severally acknowledged the same to be the act and deed of the signers respectively, 
and that the facts therein stated are truly set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 

iam, eel P 
Notary Public. 

My commission expires: 

The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas to operate the Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center. 

hereby subscribe for — shares of the capital stock (nonassessable) of the Hot 
Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center at the par value thereof, namely 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), and agree to pay — percent of such subscription 
on demand of the treasurer as soon as said company is incorporated and to pay 
the remainder of the said subscription at such time as the Government Bath 
House is turned over to the said company by the United States Government. 
This subscription shall be binding upon me for a period of 3 years from the 
date hereof. 

Dated this .. day of ---.-- , 1954. 
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the Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas to operate the Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center. 

I hereby subscribe for — shares of the preferred stock (nonassessable) of the 
Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center at the par value thereof, 
namely Fifty Dollars ($50.00), and agree to pay percent of such subscription on 
demand of the treasurer as soon as said company is incorporated and to pay the 
remainder of the said subscription at such time as the Government Bath House is 
turned over to the said company by the United States Government. This sub- 
scription shall be binding upon me for a period of 3 years from the date hereof. 

Dated this — day of ————,, 1954. 


The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas to operate the Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center. 

I hereby subscribe for — shares of the capital stock (nonassessable) of the Hot 
Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center at the par value thereof, namely 
One Hundred Dollars ($100.00), and agree to pay — percent of such subscription 
on demand of the treasurer as soon as said company is incorporated and to pay the 
remainder of the said subscription at such time as the Government Bath House is 
turned over to the said company by the United States Government. This sub- 
scription shall be binding upon me for a period of 3 years from the date hereof. 

Dated this — day of ————,, 1954. 


The Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center to be incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas to operate the Hot Springs National 
Park Physical Medicine Center. 

I hereby subscribe for — shares of the preferred stock (nonassessable) of the 
Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center at the par value thereof, 
namely $50, and agree to pay — percent of such subscription on demand of the 
treasurer as soon as said company is incorporated and to pay the remainder of 
the said subscription at such time as the Government bathhouse is turned over 
to the said company by the United States Government. This subscription shall 
be binding upon me for a period of 3 years from the date hereof. 

Dated this — day of ————,, 1954. 


Hor Sprines Batu House AssoctratIon, 
Hot Springs National Park; Ark., February 12, 1956. 
Hon. W. F. Norre tu, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. NorreE.u: Superintendent D. 8. Libbey has advised us of the in- 
formation which you requested, in order to expedite the program on the conver- 
sion of the Government bathhouse in Hot Springs to a physical medicine center. 

We are happy to supply such information as may be of value in this matter. 

For your reference, we shall include here, the following: 

1. Copy of the articles of incorporation of the Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center, Inc. 

2. Copy of the bylaws. 

3. Copy of the minutes of the first meeting of incorporators. 

4. Copy of the minutes of the first meeting of the board of directors. 

Due to the untimely death of Mr. W. L. Hemingway, owner of the Hale bath- 
house, the Hale interests were not included with the incorporators, but they have 
made their initial investment, are included on the board of directors. 

From conversations with Mr. P. P. Patraw, representative of the Regional 
Director’s office of the National Park Service, on December 3, 1951, we have 
assumed that the Service would waive any fees for the hot water or use of the 
building, until such time as the operating coproration could show a profit. From 
our investigation of the Baylor University Physical Medicine Department, and 
the records of the Maurice bathhouse of Hot Springs, we have projected that we 
could reasonably expect to reach a profit status within 6 months to a year after 
the beginning of operation. 

With the opening of operation of the physical medicine center, the Maurice 
Pool will close, and we shall have that potential already established for the ser- 
vice of the new organization. Records reveal that this volume of business is 
already sufficient to provide a modest profit to the physical medicine center. 
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Patrons would pay a standard fee for services, said fee to be regulated by the 
National Park Service, and in line with fees of other established physical medicine 
center rates. 

You have been advised that 14 concessioners have signed firm commitments to 
invest a minimum of $50,000 of capital stock, and that under terms of the articles 
of incorporation, $2,800, or 5 percent of the total, is already on deposit in the 
Arkansas National Bank of Hot Springs. The agreements further provide for 
the payment of 45 percent of the total, at the call of the board of directors, for the 
purchase of equipment, etc., and the final 50 percent to be paid in when the build- 
ing is ready to occupy. 

We have recognized the immense potential value of this center in treatment 
of cases of the American people needing rehabilitation and return to a normal 
life such as it would provide. 

We have weighed the potential value of the center in keeping the Hot Springs 
National Park bath program at a high state of modernization. 

We have recognized the fact that the Government bathhouse is now using only 
about 25 percent of its plant, and that the physical medicine center will make 
full use of the building. 

We have estimated that the center will not only relieve the Federal Government 
of some $5,000 annual expense, but will potentially provide a source of revenue 
to the Government. 

In setting up this plan, we have received excellent advice and guidance from 
Dr. Walter 8S. McClellan, former head of the New York State Saratoga Springs 
health resort, Dr. Ralph E. DeForest, secretary of the council on physical medi- 
cine of the American Medical Association, Dr. Edward M. Kreusen, director of 
the Department of Physical Medicine of the Baylor University Hospital at Dallas. 
Dr. Kreusen is also a member of the committee on physical medicine of the 
American Medical Association. We are also indebted for guidance to Capt. 
Edward P. Reece, head of the Department of Physical Medicine of the Army 
and Navy General Hospital and to Dr. Howell Brewer, Chief of Physical Medicine 
of the Shreveport Veterans’ Hospital. 

A committee of the Garland County Medical Society, composed of the out- 
standing physicians of Hot Springs, has directed our entire planning program, 
and the society is on record as unanimously endorsing the plan as set up. 

We have the endorsement of Mayor Housley, the chamber of commerce, and 
practically the entire civic, business, and community interests. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the physical medicine center February 
11, 1955, the group unanimously authorized the president and secretary to again 
reiterate the position of the new corporation, to occupy the Government bath- 
house and conduct the operation of the physical medicine center in that building, 
if an when the approved conversion has been completed. It was further agreea 
that this operation would be carried on without additional operation expense to 
the Federal Government, and that concessioners are ready to enter into any 
reasonable contract with the Government, to cover this operation. 

Yours truly, 
Tue Hor Sprines NATIONAL PARK 
PuysicaAL Mepicrine Center, INc., 
C. M. Kina, President, 
L. N. Hocasoom, Secretary. 





Byritaws or Hor Sprines Natronat Park Paysicat Mepicine Center, INc. 
Hor Sprines, ARK. 


ARTICLE I. STOCK 


1. Certificates of stock shall be issued to each holder of full-paid stock in 
numerical order, from the stock certificate book, be signed by the president and 
sealed by the secretary with the corporate seal. A record of each certificate 
issued shall be kept on the stub thereof. 

2. Transfers of stock shall be made only upon the books of the company and 
before a new certificate is issued, the old certificate must be surrendered for 
cancellation. The stockbooks of the company shall be closed for transfer 15 days 
before general elections and 15 days before dividend days. 
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ARTICLE II, STOCKHOLDERS 


1. The annual meeting of the stockholders of this corporation shall be held in 
the principal office of the corporation, in Hot Springs, Ark., on the 7th day of 
the month of February of each year, at 2 o’clock p. m., if not a legal holiday; 
but if a legal holiday, then on the day following. 

2. Special meetings of the stockholders may be called at the principal office of 
the company at any time by resolution of the board of directors, or upon written 
request of stockholders holding the majority of the outstanding stock. 

3. Notice of meetings, written or printed, for every regular meeting, or special 
meeting of the stockholders, shall be prepared and mailed to the last known 
post-office address of each stockholder at least 10 days before any such meeting, 
and if for a special meeting, such notice shall state the object or objects thereof. 
No failure, or irregularity, of notice of any regular meeting shall invalidate such 
meeting or any proceeding thereat. 

4. At any meeting of the stockholders, the holders of a majority of the shares 
of the capital stock of the corporation, issued and outstanding and entitled to vote, 
present in person or represented by proxy, shall constitute a quorum of the 
stockholders for all purposes. A majority of such quorum shall decide any 
question that may come before the meeting. 

5. If the holders of the amount of stock necessary to constitute a quorum 
shall fail to attend, in person or by proxy, at the time and place of meeting, the 
chairman of the meeting or a majority in interest of the stockholders, present in 
person or by proxy, may adjourn the meeting from time to time without notice 
other than by announcement at the meeting, until holders of the amount of 
stock requisite to constitute a quorum shall attend. At any adjourned meeting, 
at which a quorum may be present, any business may be transacted which 
might have been transacted at the meeting as originally notified. 

6. At all stockholders’ meetings, each holder of the stock shall be entitled to 
one vote for each share of the stock held by him, except as otherwise provided 
in the articles of incroporation. Each stockholder may vote either in person or 
by written proxy. 

7. The election of directors shall be held at the annual meeting of stockkolders. 
The election shall be by ballot. 

8. The order of business at the annual meeting, and, as far as possible, at all 
other meetings of the stockholders, shall be: 

1. Calling of roll. 

2. Proof of due notice of meeting. 

. Reading and disposal of any unapproved minutes. 
Annual reports of officers and committees. 
Election of directors. 

. Unfinished business. 

New business. 

. Adjournment. 


OO NID Ore Oo 


ARTICLE III, DIRECTORS 


1. The business and property of the corporation shall be managed by a board 
of not less than 3 or more than 17 directors, who shall be elected each year by 
ballot by the stockholders for the term of 1 year, and shall serve until election 
and acceptance of their duly qualified successors. Any vacancies may be filled 
by the board for the unexpired term. 

2. The regular meeting of the board of directors shall be held in the principal 
office of the corporation in Hot Springs, Ark., on the 7th day of each month at 
3 o’clock p. m., if not a legal holiday; but if a legal holiday, then on the following 
day. 

3. Special meetings of the board of directors, to be held in the principal office 
of the corporation in Hot Springs, Ark., may be called at any time by the presi- 
dent, or by any 5 members of the board, upon 1 day’s notice, or may be held at 
any time and place without notice, by unanimous written consent of all the mem- 
bers or by the presence of all members at such meeting. 

4. Notice of meeting, written or printed, for every regular meeting, or special 
meeting, of the directors, shall be prepared and mailed to each director, and if 
for a special meeting, such notice shall state the object or objects thereof. No 
failure, or irregularity, of notice of any regular meeting shall invalidate such 
meeting or any proceeding thereat. 

5. A quorum at any meeting shall consist of a majority of the entire member- 
ship of the board. A majority of such quorum shall decide any question that 
may come before the meeting. 
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6. If a quorum is not present at any meeting, the chairman of the meeting 
or a majority of the directors present may adjourn the meeting from time to 
time without notice other than by announcement at the meeting until such time 
as a quorum is present. At any such adjourned meeting, at which a quorum 
shall be present, any business may be transacted which might have been trans- 
acted at the original meeting. 

7. Officers of the corporation shall be elected by ballot by the board of directors 
at their first meeting after the election of directors; if any office becomes vacant 
during the year, the board of directors shall fill the same for the unexpired term. 
The board of directors shall fix the compensation of the officers and agents of 
the corporation. 

8. The order of business at any regular or special meeting of the board of 
directors shall be: 

1. Reading and disposal of any unapproved minutes. 
2. Reports of officers and committees. 

3. Unfinished business. 

4. New business. 

5. Adjournment. 


9. The board of directors may delegate any of the powers of the board in the 
course of the current business of the corporation to any standing or special com- 
mittee or to any officer or agent, and may appoint any persons the agents of the 
corporation, with such powers and upon such terms as they think fit. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the company shall be a president, a vice president, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, who shall be elected for 1 year and shall hold office until their 
successors are elected and qualified. The position of secretary and treasurer may 
be united in one person. 

2. The president shall preside at all meetings, shall have general supervision of 
the affairs of the corporation, shall sign or countersign all certificates, contracts, 
and other instruments of the corporation as authorized by the board of directors; 
shall make reports to the directors and stockholders, and perform all such other 
duties as are incident to his office or are properly required of him by the board of 
directors. In the absence or disability of the president, the vice president shall 
exercise all his functions. 

3. The secretary shall issue notices for all special meetings, shall keep their 
minutes, shall have charge of the corporate books, shall sign with the president 
such instruments as require such signature, and shall make such reports and per- 
form such duties as are incident to his office, or are properly required of him by the 
board of directors. 

4. The treasurer shall have the custody of all moneys and securities of the cor 
poration, and shall keep regular books of account and balance the same each 
month. He shall sign or countersign such instruments as require his signature, 
shall perform all duties incident to his office or that are properly required of him 
by the board, and shall give bond for the faithful performance of his duties in such 
sum and with such sureties as may be required by the board of directors. 


ARTICLE V. DIVIDENDS AND FINANCE 


1. Dividends shall be declared only from the surplus profits at such times as 
the board of directors shall direct, and no dividend shall be declared that will 
impair the capital of the corporation. 

2. The moneys of the corporation shall be deposited in the name of the corpora- 
tion in such banks or trust companies as the board of directors shall designate, and 
shall be drawn out only by check signed by any two of the following officers: 
president, vice president, or treasurer. 


ARTICLES VI. PROPERTY 


1. No conveyance of any real estate owned by the corporation, no assignment 
of any leasehold interest owned by the corporation, and no lease of real estate 
shall be made, unless authorized by the directors of the corporation at a regular 
meeting of the board of directors, or at a special meeting, of which special meeting 
all of the directors have had notices specifying the proposed sale or lease, and all 
conveyances or bills of sale and leases, executed pursuant to the authority of the 
board of directors, of real or personal property, shall be signed by the president or 
vice president, and by the secretary or treasury of said corporation. 
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ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


1. These bylaws may be amended, repealed or altered in whole or in part, 
by a majority vote of the board of directors at any regular meeting of the board of 
directors, or at any special meeting where such action has been announced in the 
call and notice of such meeting. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF Hot Sprincs NATIONAL PARK PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE CENTER, INC. 


Know All Men By These Presents: 


That we, the undersigned, have on this 24th day of August 1954, associated 
ourselves together and formed a corporation, under and pursuant to act 255 of 
the acts of Arkansas of 1931, entitled ‘‘An Act to Provide for the Formation of 
Corporations, the Regulation and Control of Corporations, and for Other Pur- 
poses,’ and acts amendatory thereof, and do hereby execute the following articles 
of incorporation: 

First. Name: The name of this corporation shall be Hot Springs National 
Park Physical Medicine Center, Inc. 

Second. Nature of business: The nature of the business of the corporation, 
and the objects or purposes proposed to be transacted and carried on by it are 
as follows: 

(a) To operate and conduct the business of a physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation center; 

(b) To borrow money; to issue bonds, debentures or obligations of the cor- 
poration from time to time, for moneys borrowed or in payment for property 
purchased or for any of the other objects or purposes of the corporation; to secur 
the same by mortgage or mortgages or deed or deeds of trust upon or pledge of 
any or all of the property, rights, privileges or franchises of the corporation, 
wheresoever situated, acquired or to be acquired; and to sell or otherwise dispose 
of any or all such bonds, debentures, and obligations; 

(c) To do any and all things, and exercise any and all powers which it might 
now or hereafter be lawful for the corporation to do or exercise under and in 
pursuance ot the act of the State of Arkansas under which the corporation is 
incorporated, or any act amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto that may 
be now or hereafter in force, or any other act that may be now or hereafter 
applicable to the corporation; 

(d) To make, enter into, perform and carry out contracts of every kind for any 
lawful purpose with any person, agency, firm, corporation, association, or partner- 
ship as far as the same may be necessary and incidental to carry out the purposes 
of this corporation, and for all other purposes. 

Third. Duration of the corporation: The period of this corporation shall be 
perpetual. 

Fourth. Place of business: The principal office or place of business of this 
corporation shall be located in the county of Garland, city of Hot Springs, State 
of Arkansas, and the address of the principal office or place of business shall be 
at Reserve and Spring Streets, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Fifth. Name of resident agent: The name and complete address of the resident 
agent of this corporation is as follows: C. M. King, Bath House Row, Hot Springs, 
Garland County, Ark. 

Sixth. Capital stock: The total amount of the authorized capital of this cor- 
poration is $150,000, to be represented as follows: 

One thousand shares of common voting stock of the par value of $100 each and 
1,000 shares of preferred stock having a value of $50 each. 

The holders of the preferred stock shall be entitled to receive, when and as 
declared, from the surplus or net profits of the corporation, yearly dividends at 
the rate of 6 percent per annum on the preferred stock, payable quarterly on 
dates to be fixed by the bylaws, which dividends shall run from the date of the 
issue of said preferred stock. The dividends on the preferred stock shall be 
cumulative and shall be payable before any dividends on the common stock shall 
be paid or set apart, so that, if in any year dividends amounting to 6 percent on 
the preferred stock shall not have been paid thereon, the deficiency shall be pay- 
able before any dividends shall be paid upon, or set apart for the common stock. 
The preferred stock, at the option of the board of directors, shall be subject to 
redemption in whole or in part at $50 per share and accrued dividends thereon 
on the first dividend paying date after 2 years after date of issuance, or at any 
subsequent dividend paying date in such manner as the board of directors may 
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determine. The holders of the preferred stock shall not have any voting power 
whatsoever. 

Seventh. Amount of paid in capital: The amount of paid in capital with which 
this corporation shall begin business is $2,800. 

Eighth. Incorporators: The name and post office address of each of the 
incorporators of this corporation, and the statement of the number of shares of 
stock which each owns is as follows: 

Alhambra Bath House, Inc., 214 Ouachita, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
Arlington Hotel Co., Central and Fountain, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
Buckstaff Bath House Co., Inc., Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
DeSoto Hotel & Baths, Inc., 201 Central, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares, 
Fordyce Bath House, Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 

Lamar Bath House Co., Ine., Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
Majestic Hotel Co., Inc., 201 Park, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 

Maurice Bath Co., Inc., Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 

New Moody Hotel Co., 400 Ouachita, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 

Ozark Bath House Co., Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
Quapaw Bath House Co., Inc., Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
Superior Bath House Co., Inc., Bath House Row, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 
Supreme Lodge, Knights of Pythias, 415% Malvern, Hot Springs, Ark.—2 shares. 

Ninth. Option to repurchase stock: The purchasers of stock in this corporation 
shall be required to execute a stockholder’s agreement restricting the transfer of 
stock in this corporation. 

Tenth. Conduct of affairs: The affairs and business of this corporation shall be 
conducted and controlled by a board of directors consisting of not less than 3 nor 
more than 17 members. 

Eleventh. Election of directors: The first election of directors shall be held 
immediately after the organization of this corporation and the said directors shall 
serve for a period of 1 year and until their successors are elected. 

Twelfth. Officers: The board of directors shall elect one of its members as presi- 
dent, one of its members as vice president and shall also elect a secretary and 
treasurer. 

Thirteenth. President: The principal duties of the president shall be to preside 
at a'l meetings of the board of directors, and to have a general supervision of the 
affairs of the corporation. 

Fourteenth. Vice president: The principal duties of the vice president shall be 
to discharge the duties of the president in the event of the absence or disability, 
for any cause whatever, of the latter. 

Fifteenth. Secretary: The principal duties of the secretary shall be to counter- 
sign all deeds, leases, and conveyances executed by the corporation, affix the seal 
of the corporation thereto, and to such other papers as shall be required or directed 
to be sealed, and to keep a record of the proceedings of the board of directors, and 
to safely and systematically keep all books, papers, records and documents belong- 
ing to the corporation, or in anywise pertaining to the business thereof. 

Sixteenth. Treasurer: The principal duties of the treasurer shall be to keep 
and account for all moneys, credits, and property, of any and every nature, of the 
corporation which shall come into his hands and keep an accurate account of all 
moneys received and disbursed and proper vouchers for moneys disbursed, and to 
render such accounts, statements, and inventories of moneys received and dis- 
bursed, and of money and property on hand, and generally of all matters per- 
taining to this office as shall be required by the board of directors. The duties of 
the treasurer shall be performed by him or under his supervision. 

Seventeenth. Secretary-treasurer: Whenever the board of directors may so 
order, the offices of secretary and treasurer may be held by the same person. 

Eighteenth. Additional duties of officers: The said officers shall perform such 
additional or different duties as shall from time to time be imposed or required by 
the board of directors, or as may be prescribed from time to time by the bylaws. 

Nineteenth. Amendments: These articles may be amended in the manner 
authorized by law. 

Twentieth. Bylaws of the corporation: The board of directors is empowered 
to ordain and establish all bylaws and regulations necessary to the management, 
operation, and business of this corporation and to alter and repeal the same at 

leasure. 
7 Twenty-first. No diminution of general powers: The purposes for which this 
corporation is organized and the powers which it has hereunder are not in diminu- 
tion or limitation of the general powers granted to and acquired by corporations 
under the act first hereinabove referred to, but are in addition to the general 
powers provided by such act. 
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In witness whereof, the undersigned hereby declare and certify that the state- 
ments, matters, and things set forth hereinabove are true and have accordinglv 
hereunto set our hands this 24th day of August 1954. 

Alhambra Bath House, Inc., by J. B. Leach, President, Mrs. J. B. 
Leach, Secretary; Arlington Hotel Co., by H. J. Burfcrd, Presi- 
dent, W. B. Tarvin, Secretary; Buckstaff Bath House Co., Inc., by 
Leon Dinkelspiel, President, L. N. Hogaboom, Secretary; De Soto 
Hotel & Baths, Inc., by John G. Asimos, President, Jane A. 
Asimos, Secretary; Fordyce Bath House, by C. P. Fordyce, Part- 
ner; Hale Bath House; Lamar Bath House Co., Ine., by C. M. 
King, President, Cephas M. Edwards, Secretary; Majestic Hotel 
Co., Inc., by H. J. Burford, President, W. B. Tarvin, Secretary; 
Maurice Bath Co., Inc., by Floyd A. Housley, President, E. B. 
Cockburn, Secretary; New Moody Hotel Co., by Frank M. 
Moody, President, Florence Moody Gold, Secretary; Ozark Bath 
House Co., by Elizabeth Bowe Sims, President, S. B. Hankins, 
Secretary; Quapaw Bath House Co., Inc., by J. M. Callahan, 
President, Geo. L. Callahan, Secretary; Superior Bath House Co., 
Inc., by W. F. Lake, President, Stella W. Lake, Secretary; 
Supreme Lodge, Knights of Pythias, by R. A. Hester, Supreme 
Chancellor, Will Cooper, Supreme Keeper of Records and Seals. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 24th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within named J. B. Leach and Mrs. J. B. Leach to me 
personally well known, who stated that they were the president and secretary of 
the Alhambra Bath House, Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and 
behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had 
so signed, executed and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 24th 


day of August 1954. 
Sicun RasmussEn, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1957. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
STATE oF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 27th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within named H. J. Burford and W. B. Tarvin to me 
personally well known, who stated that they were the vice president and secretary 
of the Arlington Hotel Co., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and 
behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had 
so signed, executed and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 27th 
day of August 1954. 
Sicun RasmussEn, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1957. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 25th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within named Leon Dinkelspiel and L. N. Hogaboom to me 
personally well known, who stated that they were the president and secretary of 
the Buckstaff Bath House Co., Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in 
their respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name 
and behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they 
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had so signed, executed and delivered said foregoing instrument for the considera- 
tion, uses and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 25th 
day of August 1954. 
J. P. Maruer, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 6, 1958. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
SraTeE oF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 


On this 24th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within named John G. Asimos and Jane A. Asimos to me 
yersonally well known, who stated that they were the president and secretary of 
DeSoto Hotel & Baths, Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and 
behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had so 
signed, executed and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 24th 
day of August 1954. 

Sicun Rasmussen, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1957. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
State oF MissouRl, 
City of St. Louis, ss: 

On this 28th day of September 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary 

ublic duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and 
Btate appeared in person the within-named C. P. Fordyce, to me personally well 
known, who stated that he was a partner of the Fordyce Bath House, and further 
stated and acknowledged that he had so; signed, executed, and delivered said 
foregoing instrument for the consideration, uses, and purposes therein mentioned 
and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 28th 
day of September 1954. 

AGNELLA WipMeER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires October 28, 1956. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF ——— 





County of ——————, 88: 
On this day of ———————,, 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary 
ublic duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and 
State appeared in person the within-named —-——- ————, to me personally well 


known to be the sole owner of the Hale Rath House, who stated and acknowledged 
that he had so signed, executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the 
consideration, uses, and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 
day of ——————_- 1954. 





——-, Notary Public. 
My commission expires ——————. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STaTE oF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 


On this 24th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within-named C. M. King and Cephas M. Edwards, to me 
personally well known, who stated that they were the president and secretary of 
the Lamar Bath House Co., Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and 
behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had so 
signed, executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses, and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 24th 
day of August 1954. 
Sicun Rasmussen, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1957. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 27th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, \ within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within-named H. J. Burford and W. B. Tarvin, to me per- 
sonally well known, who stated that they were the vice president and secretary of 
Majestic Hotel Co., Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their respec- 
tive capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and behalf 
of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had so signed, 
executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, uses, and 
purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 27th 
day of August 1954. 

Sigun RasmussEN, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30, 1957. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 26th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within-named Floyd A. Housley and E. B. Cockburn, 
to me personally well known, who stated that they were the president and secretary 
of Maurice Bath Co., Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name 
and behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they 
had so signed, executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the con- 
sideration, uses, and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 26th 
day of August 1954. 

F. L. Tuomprson, Notary Public. 

My commission expires February 27, 1956. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, : 

On this 25th day of heseae 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified, and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within- ‘named Frank M. Moody and Florence Moody Gold, 
to me personally well known, who stated that they were the president and sec retary 
of New Moody Hotel Co., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their respec- 
tive capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and behalf 
of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had so signed, 
executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, uses, and 
purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 25th 
day of August 1954. 

J. P. Marter, Notary Public. 

My commission expires January 6, 1958. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
State or ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 27th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified, and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within-named Elizabeth Bowe Sims and 8. B. Hankins, 
to me personally well known, who stated that they were the president and secre- 
tary of Ozark Bath House Co., a corporation, and were fully authorized in thei 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for ‘and in the name and 
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behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had so 
signed, executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses, and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 27th 
day of August 1954. 
Sicun RasmussEn, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1957. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
SraTE or ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 


On this 25th day of August 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified, and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within-named J. M. Callahan and Geo. L. Callahan, to me 
personally well known, who stated that they were the President and Secretary of 
Quapaw Bath House Co., Inc., a corporation; and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and 
behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had 
so signed, executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses, and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and Official seal this 25th 
day of August 1954. 

J. P. Maruer, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 6, 1958. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
StaTE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 


On this 27th day of August, 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary public 
duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and State 
appeared in person the within-named W. F. Lake and Stella W. Lake, to me 
personally well known, who stated that they were the president and secretary of 
Superior Bath House Co., Inc., a corporation, and were fully authorized in their 
respective capacities to execute the foregoing instrument for and in the name and 
behalf of said corporation, and further stated and acknowledged that they had so 
signed, executed, and delivered said foregoing instrument for the consideration, 
uses, and purposes therein mentioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 27th 
day of August 1954. 

W. H. Ramsevr, Notary Public. 

My commission expires: January 18, 1958. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
State oF ARKANSAS, 
County of Garland, ss: 

On this 28th day of October, 1954, before me, the undersigned, a notary 
public duly commissioned, qualified and acting, within and for said county and 
State appeared in person the within-named R. A. Hester and J. Will Cooper, 
to me personally well known, who stated that they were the supreme chancellor 
and supreme keeper of records and seals of Supreme Lodge, Knights of Pythias, 
a corporation, and were fully authorized in their respective capacities to execute 
the foregoing instrument for and in the name and behalf of said corporation, and 
further stated and acknowledged that they had so signed, executed, and delivered 
said foregoing instrument for the consideration, uses, and purposes therein men- 
tioned and set forth. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and official seal this 28th 
day of October 1954. 

Vivian M. Moore, Notary Public. 


My commission expires October 22, 1957. 


MINUTES OF THE First MEETING OF THE INCORPORATORS OF THE HoT SPRINGS 
NATIONAL ParK PuysicaL Mepicine CENTER, INC. 


The first meeting of the incorporators of the Hot Springs National Park Physi- 
cal Medicine Center, Inc., was held at 2 p. m. on Wednesday, November 10, 1954, 
in the conference room of the administration building of Hot Springs National 
Park, with the following present: 
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C. M. King, Lamar bathhouse 

L. N. Hogaboom, Buckstaff bathhouse 
Floyd Thompson, Maurice bathhouse 
Mrs. M. F. Gibson, Pythian bathhouse 
Mrs. Thelma Goodwin, Moody bathhouse 
John G. Asimos, DeSoto bathhouse 

J. B. Leach, Alhambra bathhouse 

Ss. B. Hankins, Ozark bathhouse 

J. M. Callahan, anew bathhouse 

B. L. Neimeyer, Fordyce bathhouse 
Sigun Rasmussen, attorney 


Mr. C. M. King as chairman of the steering committee for the organization 
of the Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center, presided at the open- 
ing of the meeting and announced that the incorporating had been completed with 
the Secretary of State and the articles of incorporation had been filed in Garland 
County. Mr.,King announced the presence of several at the meeting who were 
not incorporators. Due to Mr. W. L. Hemingway’s death, the Hale bathhouse 
was not included in the incorporation, but will, in due course, take its shares of 
stock and be included. With Mr. Noel Daniell’s leaving the Majestic Co., it will 
be necessary to replace him and also, since Mr. W. E. Chester is no longer con- 
nected with the Arlington Hotel, his successor will have to be named. 

Mr. King then announced that it would be necessary to elect a temporary 
chairman to carry on the business of this meeting. Mr. J. M. Callahan made a 
motion that Mr. King serve as temporary chairman. This motion was seconded 
by Mr. Neimeyer and carried unanimously. Chairman King then asked for 
nominations for the board of directors members. Mr. Callahan nominated the 
following: Mr. King, Mr. Hogaboom, Mr. Thompson, Mrs. Gibson, Mrs. Good- 
win, Mr. Asimos, Mr. Leach, Mr. Hankins, Mr. Callahan, Mr. Neimeyer, Mr. 
Leo Wolfe of the Majestic Co., Mr. R. E. McEachin of the Arlington Hotel, Mr. 
W. F. Lake of the Superior bathhouse and Mr. Jack Sheffield of the Hale bath- 
house. Mr. Neimeyer moved the nominations cease and these nominees be elected 
by acclamation. ‘This motion was seconded by Mr. Leach and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Hogaboom made a motion that the meeting as incorporators be adjourned. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Neimeyer and carried unanimously. 

Meeting was adjourned at 2:20 p. m. 


MINUTES OF THE First MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE HoT 
Sprincs NATIONAL ParK PuysicaL MEDICINE CENTER, INC. 


The first meeting of the board of directors of the Hot Springs National Park 
Physical Medicine Center, Inc., was held at 2:25 p. m. on Wednesday, November 
10, 1954, in the conference room of the administration building of Hot Springs 
National Park, with the following present: 


C. M. King, Lamar bathhouse 

L. N. Hogaboom, Buckstaff bathhouse 
Floyd Thompson, Maurice bathhouse 
Mrs. M. F. Gibson, Pythian bathhouse 
Mrs. Thelma Goodwin, Moody bathhouse 
John G. Asimos, DeSoto bathhouse 

J. B. Leach, Alhambra bathhouse 

S. B. Hankins, Ozark bathhouse 

J. M. Callahan, Quapaw bathhouse 

B. L. Neimeyer, Fordyce bathhouse 

Jack Sheffield, Hale bathhouse 

R. E. McEachin, Arlington Hotel bathhouse 
Leo Wolfe, Majestic Hotel bathhouse 
Sigun Rasmussen, attorney 


The meeting was opened by Mr. C. M. King who called for nominations for a 
temporary chairman. Mr. Neimeyer moved that Mr. King be elected temporary 
chairman by acclamation, seconded by Mr. Asimos. This was carried unani- 
mously. Mr. King announced the first business would be to elect the executive 
group, president, vice president and secretary-treasurer. Mr. Rasmussen sug- 
gested that since there will be a lot of work to do until the medicine center is in 
actual operation, the president and the secretary-treasurer should have some kind 
of remuneration. Mr. King then asked for discussion on this matter. Mr. 
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Rasmussen suggested that if the offices of secretary and treasurer were combined, 
the compensation should be at least $25 a month for that office and at least $50 
a month for the president. Mr. Leach made a motion that a salary of $25 per 
month for the secretary-treasurer and $50 a month plus traveling expenses should 
be paid the president. This motion was seconded by Mr. Neimeyer. Mr. King 
then called for discussion on this motion. Mr. Hogaboom asked the group to 
discuss this motion thoroughly before it was voted on and if anyone had anything 
to say, now was the time to say it. The motion was then amended by Mr. Leach 
to read that the secretary-treasurer by paid $25 a month and the president be 
paid $50 a month plus traveling expenses until July 1, 1955. This amended 
motion was seconded by Mr. Wolfe. This motion passed unanimously. Mr. 
McFachin then nominsted Mr. King for president. Mr. Leach moved the 
nominations cease and Mr. King be elected by acclamation. This motion was 
seconded by Mrs. Gibson and carried unanimously. Mr. Callahan then nominated 
Mr. Neimeyer for vice president. Mr. McEachin moved the nominations be 
closed and Mr. Neimeyer be elected by acclamtion. Mr. Asimos seconded the 
motion and the motion carried unanimously. Mr. Neimeyer made the motion 
that the offices of secretary and treasurer be combined, seconded by Mr. Leach 
and passed unanimously. Mrs. Gibson then nominated Mr. Hogaboom for 
secretory-treasurer. Mr. Asimos moved thet the nominations cease and Mr. 
Hogsboom be elected by acclamation; seconded by Mr. Wolfe. Motion carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Callahan then made a motion that Mr. Rasmussen be requested to draw 
up bylaws for the incorporation to be presented to the board of directors. This 
motion was seconded by Mr. Hogaboom and was passed unanimously. Mr. King 
then instructed Mr. Rasmussen to draw up bylaws for acceptance by the group. 

Mr. King stated that all but two checks had been received from the incorpora- 
tors, that from the Lamar bathhouse and the one from the Fordyce bathhouse 
and he suggested that he and Mr. Neimeyer get their checks in as soon as possible. 

Mr. Hogaboom made a motion that the incorporators use the Arkansas National 
Bank for banking business; seconded by Mr. McFachin and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Wolfe then made the motion that a bond be provided for the secretary- 
treasurer at the expense of the incorporation, seconded by Mr. Callahan and 
passed unanimouslv. 

Superintendent D. 8. Libbey, Hot Springs National Park, a guest of the meeting 
suggested to Mr. King that he report to him as superintendent, that a corporation 
now exists, the date the board of directors was elected, the executive officers of 
the board of directors and that Mr. Rasmussen is in the process of drawing up 
bylaws for the incorporation. Then Mr. Libbey will advise the Service of the 
incorporation. Mr. Libbey then reported to the group that on September 7, 1954, 
a proposed construction plan had been presented to the regional director, region 3, 
National Park Service, in the amount of $235,000, for conversion of the Govern- 
ment free bathhouse building into a physical medicine center, and asked that this 

rop%sal be given priority No. 2 for Hot Springs National Park. He said that 
1e felt that the success of this project was in the funds being allotted in the physi- 
cal construction funds for the National Park Service rather than an individual 
bill in Congress. - He suggested it might be wise for a committee to call on Con- 
gressman W. F. Norrell before January 1, 1955, and ask for his support for this 
appropriation as Mr. Norrell is a member of a subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the House of Representatives. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 


L. N. Hoaasoom, Secretary. 
Approved. C. M. Kina, President. 
Date: November 26, 1954. 


MEETING OF THE BoARD OF D1REcCTORS, DECEMBER 3, 1954, 
Hort Sprincs Puystcat MEDICINE CENTER 


MEETING OF THE Boarp oF Directors, DECEMBER 3, 1954, 
Hor Sprincs NaTIoNaAL Park PuysicaL MEDICINE CENTER, INC. 


By call of the president, the board of directors of the Hot Springs National 
Park Phvsical Medicine Center met in the conference room of the Hot Springs 
National Park administrative office at 4 p. m. 

The following directors were present: J. B. Leach, R. FE. MecEachin, J. G. 
Asimos, Mrs. Thelma Goodwin, F. L. Thompson, 8. B. Hankins, J. M. Callahan, 
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W. L. Wolfe, Mrs. M. F. Gibson, B. L. Neimeyer, Jack Sheffield, W. F. Lake, 
C. M. King, L. N. Hogaboom. 

Also present at the meeting were Paul W. Feazel, manager of the Superior 
bathhouse and Attorney Sigun Rasmussen. 

President King reported to the members present with regard to the activities 
of the executive committee in forwarding a letter to Congressman W. F. Norrell 
with the advisement that the Hot Springs National Park Physical Medicine 
Center, Inc., being now an incorporated entity, is now ready to press the matter 
of the appropriation of funds for the conversion of the Government free bathhouse 
building. The president also reported the forwarding of a letter to Superintendent 
Libbey listing members of the board of directors and other pertinent information. 
Attorney Rusmussen presented and read the proposed bylaws for the corporation. 
On motion of R. E. McEachin, seconded by F. L. Thompson, and approved by 
all members present, the bylaws as presented for approval by Attorney Rasmussen 
were approved and adopted with the following change: 


DIVIDENDS AND FINANCE 


Article V, section No. 2: 

“The moneys of the corporation shall be deposited in the name of the corpora- 
tion in such banks or trust companies as the board of directors shall designate, 
and shall be drawn out only by check signed by any two of the following officers: 
president, vice president, or treasurer.” 

On motion of Directors Lake and Thompson the meeting was adjourned at 
5:15 p. m. 

L. N. Hocasoom, Secretary. 
Approved: 
C. M. Kina, President. 





TEXARKANA GAZETTE AND TEXARKANA Datty News, 
Texarkana, December 14, 1954. 
Congressman W. F. NorreE.t, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Bi: I understand that we are all set now on the Hot Springs National 
Park Physical Medicine Center, but, of course, before we can go ahead on this, 
it is going to require an appropriation from Congress, and I think we are all agreed 
that it is very necessary that the required $235,000 be included in the regular 
appropriation for the National Park Service rather than trying to make a separate 
bill, the passage of which might easily be more or less questionable, and I am 
quite sure this is a matter which you can handle much better than probably 
anybody else. 

I know that you, as well as all the rest of us, are cognizant of the great value 
of this physical medicine center, not only to Hot Springs, but to the entire South- 
west in making available service and facilities which are not now available. 

As the proposed facilities for physical medicine are more or less new, I don’t 
know of any way in which I or any of our newspapers can be helpful in this, but 
if there is anything at all possible we can do, do not hesitate to let us know. 

With all good wishes to you and yours and the season’s compliments, 

Very sincerely, 
C. E. PALMER. 





City oF Hor Sprinas, 
Hot Springs, Ark., December 14, 1954. 
Hon. W. F. NorrRE tt, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN NORRELL: I received your letter in regard to the Hot 
Springs National Park Physical Medicine Center. They are ready to secure the 
Federal funds with which to prepare the building and equipment for the operation 
of the proposed medical center in the Government free bathhouse building. 

I am glad that the project is as far advanced as it is and I suppose it will be 
an asset for the Hot Springs Bath House Association. I also realize that it would 
be awfully hard for you not to support this program. 

I happen to be president of the Maurice Bath House and we are the only bath- 
house on bathhouse row, that has the pool. For many years this pool did not 
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show any profit, but recent years it has done much better. It has been a source 
of additional revenue and also aid in paying dividends. If this physical medicine 
center is approved, the Maurice Bath House will have to discontinue to operate 
their pool, which will personally affect their profit. I know regardless of this, 
you will more than likely have to lend your effort and aid of securing the medical 
center. 

I sincerely hope you have recovered from your recent illness and hope you wil! 
be in a position to visit us. If at any time there is anything I can do for you 
in this area, please feel free to call on me. 

Give my regards to Mrs. Norrell. I hope to see you very soon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fioyp A. Houstny, Mayor. 


ARTICLE IN READER’S DIGEST 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wirth, since this matter has been brought up, 

and it is already in Reader’s Digest, I see in the third paragraph of 
that article a statement that you are reported to have made. This 
man Stevenson, who wrote the article, says that— 
Conrad Wirth says it is not possible to provide essential services; visitor concen- 
tration points can’t be kept in sanitary condition. Comfort stations can’t be kept 
clean and serviced. Water, sewer, and electrical systems are taxed to the utmost. 
Protective services to safeguard the public and preserve park values are far short 
of requirements. Physical facilities are deteriorating or are inadequate to meet 
public needs. Some of the camps are approaching rural slums. We actually get 
scared when we think of the bad health conditions. 

Mr. Wirth, would you have any comment to make on that state- 
ment this man says you made? 

Mr. Wirrn. Congressman Jensen, because I felt that the quote 
that you just read might be interpreted as both critical of the Con- 
gress and the administration, and because I knew I had given no 
direct quotation, and after some research I found out where that 
quotation was taken from. It was a combination of the statements 
appearing in the congressional hearings, both of them before this 
committee, and one on Thursday, February 26, 1953, and one Janu- 


ary 18, 1952, and if I may, I would like to read those two paragraphs | 


from which Mr. Stevenson seemed to have pulled together certain 
statements in order to get that quotation. 


The first one is that I said—and this appears in hearings in part I | 


on the hearings on the appropriation, page 190, second paragraph of 
the general statement, which reads as follows: 


Public use of the areas administered by the Service has increased so rapidly 
that it has not been possible to provide essential services. Campgrounds and 
other visitor-concentration points cannot be kept in a sanitary condition. It is 
not possible to keep comfort stations clean and serviced. Water, sewer, and 
electrical systems are taxed to the utmost. Protective and interpretive services 
essential, not only to safeguard the public but also to preserve park values, are 
far short of requirements. We are losing revenue where fees are charged be- 
cause we cannot man checking stations or other points of fee collections on a 
full-time basis. Our buildings, utilities, and other physical facilities are deteri- 
orating or are inadequate to meet current public needs. As a result, vandalism 
is increasing and many park festures are being irreparably damaged or destroyed. 


Then, in the Interior appropriation hearings for 1953, part I, on 
page 254, the following is quoted from the fifth paragraph on that 
page: 


With regard to these pictures, I brought in the worst pictures. Most of the 


time people see pictures like this [indicating a picture of Glacier National Park] 
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and I remember pointing out a picture of Glacier National Park on 
the wall— 


showing the grandeur of the national park and the beautiful seenery. However, 
the conditions of maintenance and operation are often overlooked. They take 
them for granted. It is becoming a tremendous problem to us. We actually 
get scared when we go into some of these areas, and see the bad health conditions 
that are developing in some locations. Some of these camps and areas are 
approaching the level of rural slums and need taking care of. We need money 
for sanitation and we need money to clean up after them and so forth. 

Then, I have underscored the paragraphs to show just where 
those sentences were taken out and put together to give that quota- 
tion. 

So I would say that while the words are words that I spoke, the 
quotation is put together in such a way that it does not bring out 
the full intent or meaning as explained before this committee in 
telling the conditions of the parks. 


CONCESSION CONTRACTS 


Mr. JENSEN. Very well. I think most of you remember that several 
years back either just at the termination of World War II, or right 
after World War II was ended, when the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Department, who was in charge of the park, namely, C. Gerard 
Davidson, proposed a plan which would, over a period of years, con- 
vert every concession in the national parks from private ownership to 
Government ownership. 

He was very determined that all concessions in all national parks be 
owned by the Government. That proposal was gaining such headway 
in the Department of Interior, from the top apparenth; , down to the 
end, that the Department entered into concession contracts on a 
yearly basis only. 

Naturally that proposal gave concessionaires a great concern, to the 
end that they were not willing to invest capital of any great amount 
for the improvement of facilities, such as cabins, restaurants, and 
everything else, pertaining to a concession. 

So these concessionaries brought the improvements in parks almost 
to a standstill. That is one thing that Mr. Stevenson either did not 
know or failed to mention properly, but that is one of the very reasons 
for the conditions that exist in most of these parks, as far as inadequate 
facilities are concerned, today. 

The Congress, in my opinion, has over the years, appropriated very 
nearly the amount that the budget requested, regardless of what it 
was. I dare say that those amounts have been commensurate with 
what the taxpayers of America could properly afford. 

All of us would like to see the best facilities that could be built in 
our national parks for the comfort and pleasure of the people who 
visit the parks. The fact remains, however, that we had some 
terrific expenditures, war expenditures, defense expenditures, expendi- 
tures from which the people of America who could not help them- 
selves; expenditures for the care of veterans, widows, and orphans, of 
veterans, and so forth, and for many other things that were essential. 
The American people demanded that we appropriate maney for the 
essentials. It may be that the parks could be put in that category 
by stretching a point. In my opinion, however, the National Park 
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Service has asked for as large an appropriation from the Congress as 
they would be justified in doing under the circumstances, as I have 
just described them. 

Of course, everybody would like to have better accommodations, 
not only in the national parks but in their own homes. We are 
taking over 30 percent of the people’s income today for taxes, and 
we have been doing that for several years. I think that first things 
must come first. I cannot go along with those who think we should 
have spent a lot more money for national parks or for anything else 
that we can get along without. 

I have been more or less leading the fight to expand the free parking 
space and sanitary facilities, and playground facilities, for the children. 
and for the people who cannot afford to rent expensive hotel facilities. 
The Park Service has followed through and I think in a very wonderful 
way, to expand these free parking facilities, and in making it easier 
and more pleasant for the poorer class of people to enjoy themselves 
in the park, and so that their children could enjoy themselves. I do 
not think there are many people who visit the parks, who expect 
everything to be right up to the standard in the way of hotel facilities, 
restaurant facilities, that could be found in most of the towns and 
cities of the country. Generally speaking, they expect to go out and 
rough it a little. I must say that I have never had a letter nor have 
I ever had anyone approach me saying that the conditions in the 
national parks were shocking. 

I have had them say to me that they really enjoyed their visit to 
the national parks. Instead of condemning the parks service, and the 
Congress, they have complimented them. 

Yes; we all would like to have a nice room, or rooms, in the national 
park. We would like to have nice bathtubs. We would like to have 
an opportunity to go to a restaurant, sit down at a table without being 
rushed. We would all be delighted to have all that, but as you say, 
Mr. Wirth, you cannot build for the peak load. There is no conces- 
sionaire that could do that. Look at the investment the Yellowstone 
Park Co. has made in the facilities of every kind that make the people 
comfortable. Their supply house makes you think that you are in a 
Navy supply depot, yet their season of business is only about 90 days. 
It is difficult to understand how they dare risk their capital and as 
much money as they can borrow to build the facilities that they have 
built up there for just a quarter of a year’s business. 

I am not a bit excited about this article, except that it is going to 
keep a lot of people from enjoying our national parks. That is what 
it is going to do, because | presume that there will be possibly 20 
percent of the American people, at least, who will read or hear about 
the article. It is going to have a detrimental effect on the visitation 
to the national parks, an effect which is not good, because we certainly 
have, wonderful national parks. We have as good facilities, I believe, 
in these parks for the comfort of the people, as it has been possible to 
build under the circumstances. 

For a period of 6 or 7 years, the concessionaires, as I said, were 
seared to death for fear their concessions were going to be taken away 
from them by this program which Mr. Davidson proposed. This 
program was not approved because this committee could not see it at 
all, nor could the Senate committee. Nothing was done about it, 
thank goodness. 
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I know some of the things Mr. Stevenson says about conditions in 
the parks are correct, but certainly those conditions are not nearly as 
bad as he would have the American people believe if they read that 
article. I am sorry the article was ever written, because I know it is 
going to have a bad effect on the visitation of many, many thousands 
of people who had otherwise expected to visit our parks this year, 
and probably for years to come. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to say this, that practically all of our 
longer-term concessionaire contracts have now been let, and that each 
one of those contracts that we have entered into carry with it an 
agreement with the concessionaire to do a certain amount of improve- 
ment in the next 5 years. We are trying to make our developments, 
in our estimate, to dovetail with the improvements at the same time. 

Mr. JensEN. I was going to ask you, Mr. Wirth, if you were not 
making long-term contracts with the concessionaires who have proven 
their ability, and their desire to improve the facilities in the park. 

Mr. Wirtu. Practically all of them. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to have you point out what you are doing. 

Mr. Wirru. Practically all of these big contracts have been con- 
cluded. The Yellowstone contract comes up this year, but all of the 
others have been completed, and along with them we have reached an 
agreement with the concessionaires that at the end of 5 years, we will 
reconsider our arrangement as to fees, and we will reconsider the 
development program again at that time. But within the first 5 
years, we have set a fee that they pay the Government, and also have 
reached an understanding as to what improvements they will put up 
during the next 5-year period, which seemed to be reasonable, with the 
trend, and interest, and their ability to pay. 

Mr. JENSEN. Very well. Will you insert in the record at this point 
a contract that would furnish a fair example of all of your contracts? 

Mr. Wirtu. The contract we have is this, Mr. Jensen: We have 
what we call the standard form contract, which contains all the 
standard clauses, and then we insert in various places the conditions 
which fit the particular concessionaire. What I think you would like 
to have would be for us to put in a standard form of contract which 
contains the clauses. 

Mr. Jensen. How lengthy is it? 

Mr. Wrrrn. It is probably a quarter of an inch thick. 

Mr. JENSEN. Could you summarize it? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, we could summarize one. 

Mr. JensEN. I wish you would do that. 

Mr. Wirrna. Yes. 

Mr. JeEnsEN. Put in the main articles of the contract. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, I would rather do that than put in one of the 
individual contracts. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you work up a summary of a contract, without 
all of the flourishes, and submit it to the clerk? 

Mr. Chairman do you agree that such a summary of the contract 
would be proper? 
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Mr. Norre tu. If you desire we will insert it in the record at this 
point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Synopsis oF GENERAL PROVISIONS OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE CONCESSION 
CoNTRACTS 


The two introductory parts of the contract recite the names of the contracting 
parties, and the ‘“‘Whereas’”’ clauses state the general purposes of the contract. 

Section 1. Term of contract.—Terms of concession contracts vary depending 
upon the investment of the concessioner within the area, but in no event may 
such terms exceed the statutory maximum of 20 years. This section also author- 
izes the Secretary, in his discretion, to relieve the concessioner in whole or in part 
of any or all of the obligations of the contract should circumstances beyond the 
control of the concessioner warrant such relief. 

Section 2. Accommodations, facilities, and services authorized.—This section 
enumerates the accommodations, facilities, and services which the concessioner 
is authorized to provide within the area. This section also reserves to the Secretary 
the right to determine and control the nature and type of merchandise and 
services which may be sold or furnished by the concessioner within the area. 

Section 3. Plant, personnel, and rates.—This section obligates the concessioner 
to maintain and operate the accommodations, facilities, and services in a manner 
deemed satisfactory by the Secretary and to provide the plant, personnel, equip- 
ment, goods, and commodities necessary therefor. This section further provides 
that all rates and prices charged to the public by the concessioner must be approved 
by the Secretary. This section also sets forth the criteria that will be observed 
in rate approval. 

Section 4. Land and improvements.—This section authorizes the assignment to 
the concessioner, during the term of the contract, of such lands and available 
Government-owned improvements as may be necessary for the operations author- 
ized. It also authorizes the concessioner to construct on such assigned lands, 
buildings, structures, and other improvements for the accommodation of the 
public, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the location, plans, and 
specifications for such buildings, ete. 

Section 5. Concessioner’s improvements.—This section defines ‘‘concessioner’s 
improvements” and sets forth the extent of the concessioner’s interest therein; 
namely, a “‘possessory interest,’’ which means an interest consisting of all incidents 
of ownership, except legal title which vests in the United States upon construction 
of the improvement. 

Section 6. Utilities ——This section provides that the Secretary shall furnish to 
the concessioner, when available, and at reasonable rates to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary, garbage disposal, water, electric light and power, telephone and telegraph 
service. In the absence of available Government or public utilities, this section 
authorizes the concessioner to provide its own utilities under the conditions 
specified in the section. 

Section 7. Accounting records and reports.—This section requires the conces- 
sioner to maintain satisfactory accounting records and render such reports of its 
operations as the Secretary may require. 

Section 8. Opening balance sheet.—This section requires the concessioner to sub- 
mit for the approval of the Secretary a balance sheet showing its assets and lia- 
bilities pertaining to the operations authorized, as of the beginning of the contract 

eriod. 

7 Section 9. Franchise fee.—This section specifies the franchise fee the concessioner 
must pay to the Government for the privileges granted under the contract. In 
recent years, a flat annual fee, plus a percentage of the gross, have been used. 
The fees are arrived at by negotiation. This section also defines ‘‘gross receipts.’ 
The section includes a provision for renegotiation of the franchise fee, usually at the 
end of the 5th, 10th, and 15th years of the contract. The section reserves to the 
Secretary the right to determine, consistent with the provisions of the section, the 
computation of the franchise fees to be paid. 

Section 10. Performance bond and lien.—This section grants a first lien to the 
Government on all of the concessioner’s assets within the area as security for 
damages or claims that may result from the concessioner’s failure to observe the 
obligations of the contract. This section also may require a performance bond in 
addition to this first lien. 
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Section 11. Termination of contract by Secretary.—This section provides a pro- 
cedure by which the contract may be terminated by the Secretary for substantial 
default or continued unsatisfactory performance by the concessioner. 

Section 12. Compensation for concessioner’s possessory interest.—This section sets 
forth the basis for determining compensation to be paid a concessioner for its 


) possessory interest by any successor concessioner upon the termination of a con- 


tract. It also establishes a procedure for the temporary operation of the facilities 
pending the selection of a successor concessioner. 

Section 13. Assignment or mortgage-——This section prevents the concessioner 
from transferring or assigning the contract, or any interest therein, without the 
written approval of the Secretary, except that the concessioner’s ‘‘possessory in- 
terest”’ in ‘‘concessioner’s improvements’? may be mortgaged. In the event of 
default on any such mortgage, the section provides that the creditor succeeds to 
the ‘“‘possessory interest’”’ of the concessioner but does not thereby acquire oper- 
ating rights or privileges under the contract. 

Section 14. Accommodations for Government employees.—This section requires 
the concessioner to furnish accommodations at reduced rates to Federal and State 
employees visiting the area on official business. The rate (approved by the Na- 
tional Park Service) may not exceed 80 percent of the per diem paid the official. 

Section 15. Preferential right——This section grants preferential rights, when 
appropriate, to the concessioner to provide such additional public accommoda- 
tions, facilities, and services as may be needed in an area. The preferential right 
inay be for an entire area or only a part of an area. Since the right granted is not 
an exclusive or monopolistic right the section provides a procedure by which 
persons Other than the concessioner may provide such new or additional facilities 
should the concessioner refuse to provide the needed facilities. 

Section 16. Cooperation in emergencies.—This section obligates the concessioner 
to cooperate with the National Park Service in emergencies, such as floods, search- 
ing for missing persons, and the prevention and suppression of forest fires. 

Section 17. Insurance.—This section obligates the concessioner to carry such 
insurance against losses by fire, public liability, employee liability, or other 
hazards as is customary among prudent operators of similar businesses under 
comparable circumstances. 

Section 18. Concessioner’s employees.—This section obligates the concessioner 
to exercise certain controls over its employees, as well as arrange for their hospital 
and medica] care should a hospital or medical concessioner operate within the area. 

Section 19. Procurement of goods, equipment, and services.—This section pro- 
hibits the concessioner from diverting or concealing its net profits in the procure- 
ment of any equipment, merchandise, supplies, or services from sources controlled 
by or under common ownership with the concessioner, or by any other device. 

Section 20. General provisions.—This section obligates the concessioner not to 
discriminate (a) in the recruitment of employees; and (6) in the furnishing of 
accommodations to the public. Also, to comply witn the laws of Congress govern- 
ing the area and the rules and regulations promulgated thereunder. The section 
also defines the term ‘Secretary’ and provides that Members of Congress and 
Resident Commissioners may not benefit from the contract, unless made with a 
corporation for its general benefit. 

Section 21. Disposition of final audit.—This section protects any rights, claims, 
or demands which the United States may have as a result of a final audit of the 
concessioner’s accounts under any previous authorization which may have been 
granted a concessioner within the area. 


Mr. JensEN. What is the average length of these concession con- 
tracts? You have already signed a number of them. Tell us so that 
the people will get an idea of just what the concessionaires agree to do. 
[ presume, as you say, it will show that more improvements will be 
made by the concessionaire. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. How much money do you think the concessionaire 
will spend in the fiscal year 1956 under those contracts? 

Mr. Wrirts. Oh, several million dollars. In fact, most of this 
money, I think, is tied with our program; I mean by that, their con- 
tract and construction items may relate directly to what we do. For 
instance, their improvements could, and often do, depend upon the 
water and sewer which is included in our estimates for funds. 
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In other words, they are dovetailed in together, their expenditures 
must necessarily depend upon ours, because the water and sewer 


system not only serves their improvements, but also serves the free f 
camps, and the things that we provide. So, many of the items in our fF 
appropriation are such that they cannot go ahead with unless we are — 


able to do our work. 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Jensen. How much money have you requested this year for f 


construction? 

Mr. Wirt. Under buildings and utilities, the total request is 
$3,950,000 of which about $1,125,000 is for the purpose of getting 
ready for the Yorktown-Williamsburg-Jamestown celebration in 1957, 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 


Mr. Wirtx. There will be about $2,825,000 for all the other parks. 


Mr. JensEN. I see. 

Mr. Wirrn. And a good part of that is in carrying on these things 
which are going to give more service to the public and provide utilities 
for the use of concessionaires and their facilities. 

For instance, we are just finishing one up, which I may point out, 
is a rather big project, a combination of cabins, trailer camps, and 
campgrounds, at Coulter Bay in the Grand Teton National Park, 
which will involve $1,125,000 expenditures by the concessionaire. 


We are finishing up the water and sewer systems in there and we have f 
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expended about $1,125,000. Besides the buildings or stores to be F 


built by the concessionaire, we will have several hundred trailer camps, 
and hundreds of campground accommodations. 


So that we will be taking care of around 1,500 families in that par- [ 


ticular group. 
But they tie in so close together, sir, that if one stops, the other 
stops. 
REHABILITATION OF BEDLOE’S ISLAND 


‘ bac! JENSEN. What is the status of the rehabilitation of Bedloe’s 
sland? 

Mr. Wirrs. We still need a little more money to tear down the 
old building. Those buildings are on the side, and it is quite an 
undertaking, Mr. Jensen. 

The boat is working very fine. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the new boat? 

Mr. Wirra. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Have the docks been improved? 

Mr. Wrrrtu. $157,000 is in our present request now before you for 
walks and grounds improvements and a snail amount for an incinera- 
tor, $6,000, but we still have the buildings to remove. 

Mr. Nettson. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Wirru. And the old docks are to be removed. 

Mr. Jensen. The docks? 

Mr. Wrrrn. On the one side a new dock has been built. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all in use? 

Mr. Wirtn. And we have three very nice residences for permanent 
employees. 

Mr. Jensen. Have the docks on the other side of the bay been 
improved by the city of New York? 

Mr. Wirrs. Yes, it is very fine on Manhattan Island. 
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Park Service, including surveys, plans, and specifications, total approximately 
» $1,577,800 since 1934. 
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Mr. JENSEN. How much money have we spent altogether on the 


' improvement of Bedloe Island and on the statue as well? 
free F 


Mr. Wrrru. I would have to get that figure for you. 
Mr. Nettson. I do not have it with me, but the original estimate 


} was two and a half or three million dollars. 


Mr. Wirtu. We can get that. 
Mr. JENSEN. Very well. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Expenditures for developments at the Statue of Liberty by the National 


|_ Mr. Wirt. You might be interested to know, Congressman 
| Jensen, that there is a movement now on foot to raise money for the 
purpose of building on Bedloe’s Island, at the base of the Statue of 


' Liberty, a museum. They want to remove all that dirt between the 


| fort walls and the base of the Statue of Liberty, and to make a museum 
depicting the expansion of America through immigration, people who 


' have come to America, who see the Statue of Liberty. 


' There has been set up an organization to raise funds for that purpose 
»and I understand it will amount to about $2 or $3 million before they 


get through. 
| Mr. Jensen. How is that supposed to be financed? 


| Mr. Wirru. I believe there is a bill in Congress now which would 
sask the Congress to match dollar for dollar for that kind of a museum. 


YORKTOWN MONUMENT REHABILITATION 


Mr. JENSEN. What is the status of the Yorktown Monument 


_ rehabilitation? 


Mr. Wirra. The figure is about 90 percent completed. 
The report study on the sufficiency of the shaft has been completed 
}and it was found to be sufficient and recommends certain work to be 


done on it. 


Mr. Hansen has the figure about 90 percent completed. Due to 


» the delays caused by making this study of the safety of the shaft, we 


» have extended Mr. Hansen’s contract. We are now in the process of 
going over the existing contracts with Mr. Hansen to see what other 
adjustments are necessary in order to do the work and to get a final 
agreement completed with him. 
Mr. Jensen. Mr. Hansen contends that the figure he offered is 
larger than the figure for which he contracted. Do you propose to 
“make adjustments in the contract to meet this additional expense he 
went to! 
| Mr. Wirtu. We made a very thorough study of the contract, with 
| the help of the Solicitor’s office, to find out what adjustments, if any, 
;can be made legally and what authority I have to make any adjust- 
ments to meet his requirements. 
Mr. Jensen. I believe he agreed to an adjustment on the basis of 
the cubic-foot content of the figure? 
| Mr. Wrrtu. I must say that there is some question in our minds as 
|to whether he was not fully advised of the size of the figure before he 
jentered into the contract, and that is one of the reasons why, before 
)we determine on any basis of adjustments, I have asked for outside 
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assistance from the Solicitor. I want to be sure to get it as accurately 
as possible. 

Mr. JENSEN. From my knowledge of the contract, and the size of 
the figure in the original contact, and the size of the figure that he 
finally was required to provide, there is quite a difference. I am 
sure every member of this committee, as well as you and everybody 
else concerned, would want to treat him fairly and squarely and pay 
for whatever difference there is. I have seen the figure. It is 
beautiful and I hope that it can all be worked out in all fairness to 
everybody concerned. 

Mr. Wirtu. Congressman Jensen, I can assure you that everybody 
I know was trying to be fair with him. There may be a question as 
to how far we can go and it may be that in the long run, after all of 
the material has been gone over—and I was not here when he made 
the contract, so we will have to rely on the record to straighten the 
thing out, and it may be, when we do have a complete analysis, we 
will find that the only way that he can be given relief would be through 
Congress. I do not know but I will find out everything I can in 
order to make an adjustment, if an adjustment is possible, and I have 
asked the Solicitor’s office to review the records that we have, all of 
the records, all of the materials that he has submitted in order to 
reach a solution to the problem. 


IMPROVEMENT ON ROOSEVELT ISLAND, D. C. 


Mr. JensEN. Congress appropriated $50,000 in the 1955 fiscal bill 
for improvement on Roosevelt Island in the Potomac. Has this 
work begun? 

Mr. Wirrtn. It is under contract now. 

Mr. JenseN. The work is under contract but the work has not yet 
started? 

Mr. Wirra. The contract has been let. 

i oi JENSEN. Are you asking for more funds for that purpose in this 
ill? 

Mr. Wrirrn. Yes, we have an item in here at the present time.’ The 
exact amount I will have to check on. 

Mr. Ketry. $135,300. 

Mr. JENSEN. There was some mention of a bridge to be put across 
the island from the District of Columbia over to the other side. What 
is the status of that? 

Mr. Wirrn. There has been considerable concern over that bridge 
across from Constitution Avenue to Columbia Island, because of the — 
damage to the architectural arrangement around Lincoln Memorial, if 
the bridge is put there between Roosevelt Island and the Memorial. 

There has been considerable discussion in the papers regarding the 
possibility of a tunnel, and there is a question as to the cost involved. 
It seems that the District Government has figured out about $24 
million for the bridge, and Mr. Singstad, one of the outstanding tunnel 
experts of the country, if not of the world, has provided some figures 
regarding the cost of a tunnel and the National Park Service and the 
Department of the Interior have supplied him with the borings that 
we had, and also the archives covering a number of years. Mr. 
Singstad has made the study and he has come up with an estimate. 
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The tunnel itself would cost about $25 million. The cost of the bridge 
and the tunnel are now being compared. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course that is not the responsibility of the National 
Parks. 

Mr. Wirtn. No; it would not come in our appropriation, no, sir. 
It would be a District of Columbia appropriation, as I indicate, they 
have some $24,500,000 and the tunnel would cost about $24 million 
and the approaches may be 4 or 5 million dollars, so there would be 
an expenditure there of $5 or $6 million. Maybe it might be con- 
sidered a possibility that the Federal Government would put up some 
money. In respect to that there is nothing in here. I am just giving 
you the talk, but there is no recommendation from us, but since you 
asked the question, I am just giving you the thing that has taken place. 

Mr. JENSEN. Very well, thank you. 


SANITARY FACILITIES IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. Fenton. The big thing I am concerned with is the sanitary 
aspect in these national parks. 

Do we have adequate sanitary facilities, Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wirtu. No, we do not. 

I might say in all frankness, we have some campgrounds where we 
are very short of sanitation, and sanitary facilities. I know of one 
particular trailer camp, in one of our parks, where they provide their 
own sanitary system, just bury a box in the ground, and then it is 
covered all over. It does not provide proper sanitary facilities. 


ARTICLE IN READER’S DIGEST 


Mr. Fenton. The article referred to before is very devastating, as 
far as I can see. I read that article, and I was astounded at it. I 
go along with many of the things that Mr. Jensen has brought out, 
but I think perhaps this fellow has something there and we do not 
have proper facilities. 

Mr. Wrrrn. I would like to say this, if I may, Congressmen 
Fenton: We have gotten increased appropriations and I wish to add, 
that nothing I am saying here is intended to be in any way critical, 
but let us look at it this way: From 1946 our travel to the parks has 
increased from 21 million to 48 million people, and we are definitely 
behind in our campground-type facilities, to take care of them. That 
is the plain fact of this situation. 

Mr. Fenton. The only thing I can say is that if our national parks 
are like some of the private parks, I would be afraid to go into some of 
the toilet facilities. If we are going to have public places, certainly 
we should have facilities that are going to eliminate any hazards of 
disease. If we are in the business of running national parks, we should 
have enough forthrightness to say that we do not have adequate 
sanitary facilities, or that we do have. If we do have enough facilities, 
all right, but I am lead to believe from the article, and from what I 
have seen privately, that it is a serious matter. I would hate to be 
censured for not having adequate facilities, if there are any national 
parks that do not have adequate sanitary facilities. 

If we are operating national parks, and if we do not have adequate 
facilities to take care of the people, maybe we are to blame if we are 
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not providing enough money. I, for one, want to uphold you in your 
request for more funds. That is how I feel about it right now. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, may I just make a statement in 
connection with the comment that has just been made? 

Mr. NorRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. I think there is one thing that is not taken into con- 
sideration in all of these articles. That is there is a fundamental 
belief, with which I agree, that the national parks are essential to give 
you a place to go where you can see that which was and is, and where 
you hope you can see the same things for a long time in the future. 
The facilities that are provided there are such that we do not want to 
spoil that effect, and yet will make the place useful to see the parks. 
But if we are to satisfy all of the people who write these articles then 
we are going to have to take some of our national park grounds and 
plow them under and make parking lots out of the whole park in 
order to provide the facilities. 

We are now reaching the stage where everybody cannot expect to 
go there at the same time. And we are going to reach the stage where 
people who want to go there must consider that they are not all going 
to be able to go there at the peak of the season any more than they can 
go to any other place in the United States at the peak of the season. 
Nobody in the United States would ever expect to go to a town and 
find hotel accommodiations when a convention was going on at that 
moment, in the ordinary American community. The peak in the 
national parks is such that they are up against that. We can provide 
facilities if we have the money but in providing such facilities within 
some of the national parks, we are going to have to put in 4 times as 
many roads, and we are going to have put in 4 times as many camp- 
grounds, and all of the rest, and the net result is that there is not 
going to be much left to see, except good campgrounds, and lots of 
roads. 

Mr. Fenton. I cannot follow that line of reasoning at all, Mr. 
Secretary. We are here bragging about the number of people who 
will go to these parks and use these facilities. You come in and say 
that you would like for everybody to see those places. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. People from the eastern part of the country have to 
go thousands of miles. If they get there and cannot have facilities 
to take care of them, what kind of a business are we operating? 

Mr. Lewis. I would not argue that point, Congressman Fenton, 
in any sense of the word. The only point I am making is that the 
regrettable part is, the people, like all of us, you and I and all the rest 
of us, have a tendency to make our visits during the peak of the 
season. At the beginning and at the end of the season in a proper! 
regulated park, and by that I mean proper equipment, or ama 
accommodations for everybody at the peak, unfortunately, would be 
like loosening the spout of adam. When you put in more accommoda- 
tions, you accommodate more people and the net result is that at the 
peak time, you are going to be overcrowded. That there need to be 
additional accommodations now, there is no doubt, but we are reaching 
a stage in some of our parks, not all of them, where we are not— 
Yosemite is a good example, because the physical outlines in the 
Yosemite Valley are such that if you put in the most marvelous 
additional accommodations you would still be up against the problem 
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of accommodating the people, because the walls of the canyon are 
such that it would not hold all of them. There are too many people 
wanting to go there at the same time. 

Mr. Fenton. Maybe you will have to put a limitation on the 
number of people who can visit them at the same time. 

Mr. Wirt. May I make a statement at this point in connection 
with that, and also referring back to the master plan which came out 
of this article also. We realize that in certain areas there is a defi- 
ciency, that you can get just so many people there. That can be 
met in 1 or 2 different ways. It can be met by providing camp- 
grounds in other locations, at places from which they can go to see 
the main features of the park; or it can be met by encouraging the 
development of good campgrounds in the forest outside the parks, 
as being a place from which they can come and see the parks. 

We might say that we in the National Park Service may have 
been at fault in the past in somewhat overdeveloping the visitation; 
it may be getting a little out of hand so far as facilities are concerned. 
However, at the present time we are preparing along with employees’ 
housing program I was talking about, a breakdown of the very kind 
of thing we have to provide in the parks, such as roads, such as 
campgrounds, such as housing, and so forth, based on our master 
plan, to see how much our carrying capacity is, and seeing how we 
are going to arrange to take care of the people, in order that we can 
make the best arrangement and not deprive anybody of the oppor- 
tunity of seeing all of these things. 

This is the kind of thing that we hope to present to the Department 
and to the Congress. It is what I call my Mission 1966. Iam trying 
to project our needs to the future, and [ am trying to arrive at what 
we should accomplish by 1966, when the National Park Service will 
be 50 years old. We are trying to project an orderly program between 
now and then, to carry out a definite program that I hope will have a 
basis for presenting it to the Congress. Mission 1966 will contain a 
procedure or program which, if approved, we can carry out in an orderly 
development over a period of years rather than coming in with a big 
request for funds all at once without presenting to the Congress what 
the results are going to be so many years hence. 

I think we owe it to the Department and to the administration 
and to the Congress to point out a definite relatively long-range 
program in order to accomplish the desired results and meet the 
problems that we are talking about here. 

Now, some things are going to have to come first, and other things 
second, but until we get it down in black and white, and know exactly 
what the program is, and we have it in a comprehensive plan, in such 
a way that we can tabulate our findings to see what will come first, 
and how the areas are being developed, we will not have a good pro- 
gram. I do feel that when Mission 1966 is prepared, if we do the job 
that we should do, and I sincerely hope we will do, we will be able to 
lay before everybody concerned a workable, understandable, and 
reasonable program of accomplishing the end result. 

Mr. Fenton. I think that sanitation must come first. 
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MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PuysicaL Facinitips 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, 


Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to ‘‘Management and protection, National Park 
Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law 172 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 


$8, 300, 000 | 


— 135, 000 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources...............----- 


Reimbursements from other 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


accounts. _...-- Lb be athe ode 


8, 165, 000 | 


824, 178 | 
iF 088, 771 | 


Obligations incurred-...............----. with tedden brkadhdasiabe 


10, 077, 949 | 


— 39, 846 |. 


“10, 038, 103 | 


$8, 425, 000 | 


8, 425, 000. 
877, 201 
152, 459 


9, 454, 660 


9, 454, 660 | 


| $8, 950, 000 
} 


8, 950, 0 
939, 92 
147, 6 


10, 037, 5 


10, 037, & 


NOTE. ee from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of naponal 


property (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)); for providing financial assistance for local educational agencies in areas affect: 
by Federal activities (20 U 8. C. 236-244); for furnishing all types of utility services to concessioners, co! 
tractors, permittees, or other users of such services (67 Stat. 495); for oe oe meals and quarters te 
employees of the Government in the field and to cooperating agencies (16 U. 8. C., see. 14b, 456a); for fur- 
nishing special road maintenance to defense trucking permittees (Inte rior Department Appropriation 
Act, 1955); for services furnished to the State of Louisiana (16 U.S. C., sec. 464); for furnishing, in emer: 
gencies, su pplie S, materials and special services to aid and assist grantees, ‘permittees, or licensees conducting 


operations for the benefit of the public (16 U. 8. C. 
for employees (16 U.S. C. 17). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
Apprometeted funds: 
Roads and trails__. 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. ......-...----.- 


Total obligations from appropriated funds__-..----. 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
3. Sales of utility services 
4. Quarters and subsistence 
5. All other 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


1954 actual 


| 


$4, 159, 124 
3, 966, 030 | 


8 125, 154 


| 
605, 886 
39, 692 


824, 178 | 


| 1955 estimate 


$4, 250, 000 
4, 175, 000 


ae 426, 000 | 


295, 946 | 
546, 677 
34, 578 | 


17c); and for purchase of personal equipment and suplies 


1956 estimate 


$4, 250, 000 
4, 700, 000 


8, 9650, 000 


355, 626 
547, 719 
36, 584 





8,949, 332 | 








1, 063, 013 | 


25, 758 


1, 088, 771 


~~ 10, 038, 103 | 





139, 459 
| 


152, 459 | 


9, 454, 660 | 


13, 000 
134, 659 


147, 659 
10, 037, 588 





mate 


0, 000 


sonal 
cted 
con 
rs to 
r fur- 
ition 
‘mer: 
cting 
plies 


), 929 


), 929 


3, 000 
t, 659 
7, 659 


r, 588 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions age 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
\verage number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- 
Average grade ; 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.-..- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. = 
Positions other than permanent_-- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates-.-- 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


\ppropriated funds: 
01 Personal services._- 
02 Travel. 2 ee 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services__- 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services hb hands’ bit 
Services performed by other agencies_-_. 
Supplies and materials_- 
Equipment 
Lands and structures. -- ao 
Refunds, awards, and ndemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


08 
09 
10 
13 
15 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services____- 
02 Travel ; nite 
03 Transportation of things__- 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment-.- 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from non-Federal sources 
"Total direus Cunestens - oo s .... oon cnn n nen 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Ol -Pepmeal sepvines:............-25.5-- 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things---- 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction : = 
Other contractual services... .......................-. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment_. ee 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments__---_- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 


Obligations by objects 


1954 actual 


509 | 


DOR 
, 631 
, 663 


031 


on 
non 


a bo 


A 
PH Sd pron 


-_ 
oo 


512 


005 

2, 627 
921 
~ 


307 | 
434 | 


32, 014 


, 804 | 


178 


374, 
11, 486 
3, 156 
§29 
108, 964 


12, 735 | 
58, 304 | 


418. 341 
99, 087 
50 

1, 566 


1, 088. 77 


10, 038, 103 


332 


553 | 


1955 estimate 


, 501 


5, 645 | 
, 685 | 


, 463 
532 
261 


5, 155 


, 517 | 


877, 201 


9, 302, 201 


, 632 
100 
186 


15 | 


3, 510 


, 500 | 


9, 950 
, 37 
100 


129 


152, 459 


9, 454, 660 


1956 estimate 


$4, 761 
GS-4.9 


$3, 789 


, 494, 860 
, 930, 913 

17, 474 
121, 640 


}, 564, 887 


}, 077, 310 
76, 648 
61, 517 
30, 783 

268, 543 
4,510 
548, 551 


, 396, 876 
440, 474 
1, 500 


43, 288 


, 950, 000 


387, 545 
1, O81 
9, 450 
10, 685 

194, 209 


36, 181 
270, 106 


2: 901 


939, 929 


9, 889, 929 


100, 032 
1, 100 
260 

40 

8, 510 
2, 500 
9, 950 
24, 938 
200 


129 


147, 659 


10, 037, 588 


sss 
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Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under’sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 






1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











Obligated balance brought forward. .-..............-.-.---.-.. $1, 333, 599 $1, 436, 131 $1, 361, 131 
Obhgations incurred during the year...................-.-.--- 10, 038, 103 9, 454, 660 10, 037, 588 





























11, 371, 702 10, 890, 701 11, 398, 719 





Adjustment in obligations of prior years. _...................- ER TOO lanikinwh beeen tee nibiails Behan 
IR te sc ccentinnnchamsaioaekinnibnia te —1, 912,949 | —1,029, 660 —1, 087, 588 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account os Sn GT’ lnaninnnnaenaisbakdiihlinn nto 
Obligated balance carried forward............-..-......--.--.- —1, 436,131 | —1, 361, 131 —1, 511, 131 

Oe iT 7,978,201 | 8, 500, 000 8, 800, 000 


——_— 


7, 200, 000 7, 500, 000 
1, 300, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current suthorizations...............--.-...-.-<2.- 6, 695, 371 
Cenk Gf EIST MITER oirvdis asc cccnccscccccncssecceccss | 1, 282 











Mr. Norretu. There is practically nothing in the two items for 
maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities that have not 
already been covered. 

I understand that you have an appropriation of about $8,425,000 
in the current fiscal year for maintenance and rehabilitation of physi- 
cal facilities. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wirta. We have—you mean in 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. Norre.u. In 1955. 

Mr. Wirtna. Our base for 1956 is $8,425,000. 

Mr. Norre.u. How much is your request for 1956? 

Mr. Wirta. $8,950,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is an increase of how much? 

Mr. Wirtra. $525,000, all of which is in buildings and utilities. 


ROADS AND TRAILS PROGRAM 


Mr. Norre.u. I wish you would insert page 42 in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Comparative analysis, fiscal 1955 program and fiscal 1956 request 


Trails 











1955 fiscal year: 


PUT cc atlinnnncccnnvsnttnséneedshoenieenasiatens $3, 606, 549 $643, 451 $4, 250, 000 

ee 7,018 8, 219 15, 237 

Ce OE BIG rin encniccinccnmn_naquosesioconcnesqennsesones 514 78 279 
1956 fiscal year: 

PEG. cctenpcccnccucecengumensunenesenneesnnuoonnsnnes 3, 609, 525 640, 475 4, 250, 000 

ID. ccciinpeicpcbncionctneen Ep heaegnaneernwaekunnonne 6, 816 8, 089 14, 905 

ROS Or Si iiictnsicnccnangpacertenetesgarerensnesseaenne 530 79 285 







BREAKDOWN OF 1956 PROGRAM BY AREAS 


Mr. Norreu. Will you also insert pages 48 through 53 of the 
justifications in the record at this point? 
(The statements referred to follow:) 








A AOARDBADADADAH OO Sth ste >> > > 
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Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities——Breakdown of the activities 
by areas showing the appropriation base and estimate for 1956 


Roads 
and Buildings, utilities and other facilities 
trails 


Area or office 1956 
appro- 1956 Other | Supplies, 

¢ bs Ie atertk 
priation | appro Permanent materials, | | Increases | 1956 


base, | priation | positions | PeTsMal |“ and so || | estimate 


and 1956| base services | “forth | 
estimate 


Abraham Lincoln ‘ $9, 960 oa $700 $700 $10, 660 
Acadia GE Pavan canncneen $1, 860 1, 240 3, 100 35, 170 
Adams. si eatiealat 5 8, 650 neineas s a 8, 650 
Andrew Johnson_..------- & 400 : ; a 500 500 5, 900 
Antietam -_. é j ns a een eared 120 120 8, 600 
Appomattox Court House... I aac sete aan 200 200 E 8,390 
Badlands Redtras ai ; 6, 750 ad ian eeiaes a 470 1, 700 8, 450 
Bandelier..------- 5, 9, 500 BA 7 900 3, 610 13, 110 
Big Bend 110,000 | 35,770 Re 4,000} 5,800 41, 570 
Big Hole Battlefield... _- 100 We soccer —130 —300 350 
Black Canyon of the Gun- 
pee ee 900 ; a 300 300 1, 200 
Blue Ridge--.. 209, 600 125, 790 |-.-- 7 2, 630 3, 110 128, 900 
Cabrillo and Channel Is- 
hn sho wicickins airekien . IE cca lh ty oetin aration § 250 750 6, 290 
Cape Hatteras 9, 000 89, 380 | _-- os 500 500 89, 880 
Capitol Reef 4, 000 2, 200 ia sissies 200 200 2, 400 
Carlsbad Caverns. -- ------ 20, 000 Ge ts 3-5 a<cno 4, 050 1, 456 | 5, 500 69, 180 
Castillo de San Marcos... 1, 200 WE Cap nk dre atecaleicegs Seek 300 700 1,000 12, 120 
Cedar Breaks. .-......----- 3, 500 1, 600 ae 200 200 1, 800 
Chalmette. -..--- 900 10, 130 }- sik airide Z 1, 200 1, 200 11, 330 
Chicks smauga-Chattanooga 17, 200 SE Ge acosiee scenes 806 5, 000 30, 970 
Colonial NHP and Park- 
way, and Yorktown.--.- 15, 000 ee eee 5 7, 100 51, 620 
COMI AAs cuia deat ancuhe 22, 600 Dl ee 35 6, 740 
CE aia cde ose as 2, 200 21, 700 |- ) ) 30, 600 
Cowpens ia Feed 3 70 Reena : 150 
Crater Lake... abs ete 11,000 62, 640 ; t 65, 140 
Craters of the Moon....--- 8, 000 2, 250 SL dihgrentte : 2, 250 
Cumberland Gap 10, 500 Cf eee ‘ : a 19, 000 
Custer Battlefield... .------ 6, 000 Ge Pes id cdcennsee 7 , 12, 800 
TONED. WOE Ses nce == 68, 300 25, 430 , 98 7, 35 42, 780 
De Soto- 500 De te tice eectoaeen : js . 4, 090 
Devils Postpile...-----.--- 500 }..-- . ‘ : 300 
Devils Tower 5, 000 bn cn anganes 79 | 121 ‘ 7, 090 
i Sl 19, 000 3, 900 3 2, 870 9, 100 
Effigy Mounds...------ 1, 500 3, 200 nace i j 5 3, 800 
Everglades-.- 23, 000 Cr BEF Eiedcenceges 36 2 j 48, 710 
Foothills Parkway .------- 5, 000 ee 
Fort Caroline 400 coo 300 
Fort Donelson. - .-- _— . f ‘ RB ) 6, 650 
Fort Frederica : ; 7 8, 310 
Fort Jefferson : 5 5 5 17, 770 
Fort Laramie 7 j : sae f 16, 600 
Fort McHenry...--------- 2 aoe tae 1, 900 1, 700 5 16, 210 
Fort Necessity ‘ “ ae be my 2, 020 
f 10, 070 400 2, 8C0 3, 200 13, 270 

Fort Raleigh } : d 1, 700 Shue 400 300 00 2, 
Fort Sumter 11, 580 j 12, 580 
Fort Vancouver... -- 36 7, 480 ceca tials 7, 480 
FiScersnnege Spotsyl- 
Re 10. 17, 130 , 18, 630 
Genes Washington ‘Birth- 

















place 8, 820 
George Washington Carver- 500 4, 000 
Gettysburg 41, 260 
Glaci 5 127, 980 
Grand Canyon National 

Monument and Grand 
Canyon National Park--. 
Grand Teton 
Great Sand Dunes 
Great Smoky Mountains--- 
Guilford Courthouse 


63, 220 
38, 850 
750 


‘ 
69, 560 
8, 750 
5, 600 
2, 500 


Nn 


SHESESESEEEY 


an 


o 


Barry pes 
SSSSSSSSSSEE 


Hopewell Village 
Hot Springs 
Hovenweep 


ae 


— 
o~ 
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Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities —Breakdown of the activities 
by areas showing the appropriation base and estimate for 1956—Continued 


Area or office 


Indenendence 

Isle Royale__- aiieie 

Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial_------- 

Jewel] Cave........... 

Joshua Tree____ Pim tee 

Kennesaw Mountain___--- 

Kings Mountain. ___..._.-- 

Lake Mead__- 

Lassen Volcanic 

Lava Beds__. ; 

Lehman Caves___.._..- 

Mammoth Cave 

Manassas. -..- 

Mesa Verde... 

Millerton Lake._.........-- 

Moores Creek _. 

Morristown. 

Mound City Group_____- 

Mount McKinley 

Mount Rainier 

Mount Rushmore..-- 

Muir Woods. - re 

Natchez Trace, Ackia Bat- 
tleground, Brices Cross 
Roads, Meriwether 
Lewis and Tupelo 

Ocmulgee 

Olympic 

Oregon Caves_. 

Organ Pipe Cactus 

Perry’s Victory--_-_- 

Petersburg and Poplar 
Grove._._. 

Petrified Forest._.........- 

Pinnacles_____- 

Pipe Spring- 

Pipestone 

Platt 

Richmond 

Rocky Mountain 

Roosevelt-Vanderbilt 

Saint Croix Island 

Saguaro__- 

Salem Maritime 

San Juan 





Saratoga... _- 
Scotts Bluff_- 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon...--| 
Shadow Mountain 
Shenandoah... 
Shiloh. ___- ccnicadanaen 
Sitka and Glacier Bay-.---! 
Southwestern National | 
Monuments.....---.- a 
Statue of Liberty, Federal | 
Hall, and Castle Clinton.| 
Stones River 
Theodore Roosevelt_----- 
Timpanogos Cave 
Verendrye 


WE ctnsignins chdgen ees ; 


Virgin Islands 
White Sands. 
Whitman 


Wright Brothers. --- 
Yellowstone. 


trails 


1956 
appro- 
priation 
base, 
and 1956 
estimate 


$1, 400 
9, 000 


100 
400 

25, 000 
2, 000 
5, 000 
68, 000 
65, 200 
21, 000 
1, 200 
38, 800 
2, 000 
64, 000 
6, 000 
200 

5, 000 
400 

81, 000 
205, 000 
3, 000 
900 


100, 670 
1, 600 
155, 325 
4, 500 
9, 000 
500 


8, 000 
16, 000 
2, 300 
500 
800 

12, 400 
3, 500 


87, 200 | 
4, 300 


1, 600 
2, 500 
191, 000 
2, 000 
75, 000 
20, 000 
500 

68, 100 
2, 100 
400 


17, 000 
1, 500 


20, 000 


~ 6,000 | 


800 

15, 000 
1, 500 
505, 560 


1956 
appro- 
priation 
base 


$79, 420 
| 49, 980 
28, 600 
1, 100 
3, 750 
6, 720 
3, 910 
60, 560 
43, 640 
4, 740 
3, 900 
33, 900 
7, 870 
45, 200 
22, 940 
4, 760 


3, 940 
32, 490 
89, 470 


o °o 
=p 


NEEHMHLSO WPM: 
Io > = = : 


_ 





19, 710 | 


12,880 |_- 
| 5, 610 





3, 200 | 





Buildings, utilities and other facilities 


Permanent 
positions 


109, 560 |-____. 
| 6, 780 | 


63, 970 


23, 370 | 
3, 160 | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 5, 950 


| 15,790 


| 73, 690 | 


3, 500 | 


150 


26, 280 | 
850 | 


| 1,490 | 


By. jane ee 


5, 970 | 


216, 790 


Yosemite __- -___..| 271,025 | 282, 800 | 


Zion and Bryce Canyon | 
National Park and Zion 
National Monument----_- 


83, 500 


} 


| 42,370 | 


73, 840 |... 


eee. Poe 


Other 
personal 
services 





Supplies, 


and so 
forth 


3, 150 





1, 080 
100 
5, 800 
1, 680 
1, 560 
240 


1, 950 


ad 





jmaterials, 


$5, 000 


1, 500 
12, 100 








Increases 





1956 
estimate 


$84, 420 
56, 480 


30, 600 
, 10 
, 150 
, 120 

5, 110 
. 160 
, 870 

5, 240 

5, 400 

5, 000 
, 870 
, 300 
, 940 

5, 460 
, 910 
, 640 
, 490 

9, 970 

380 
5, 610 


SCrnwnyoes: 


" 


78, 890 
6, 150 
21, 490 
4, 000 


27, 780 
1, 350 
11, 270 
1, 490 
21, 860 
6, 360 
242, 620 
239, 900 


51, 670 








vities 
led 


956 
imate 





84, 420 
56, 480 


30, 600 
1,100 
4, 150 
7, 720 
5, 110 

68, 160 

47, 870 
5, 240 
5, 400 

35, 000 
8, 870 

54, 300 

22, 940 
5, 460 

20, 910 
4, 640 

32, 490 

99, 970 

17, 380 
5, 610 


47, 800 
5, 910 
14, 010 
1, 650 
4, 200 
6, 370 


11, 530 
10, 460 
2, 620 
2, 350 
1, 800 
8. 850 
8, 210 
8, 320 
3, 270 
2, 600 
2, 500 
0, 380 
1, 900 
2, 800 
3, 300 
2, 560 
6, 780 
9, 770 
6, 570 
3, 660 


4, 420 


8, 890 
6, 150 
1, 490 
4, 000 


7, 780 
1, 350 
1, 270 
1, 490 
1, 860 
5, 360 
2, 620 
9, 900 


1, 670 
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Vaintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities—Rreakdown of the activities 
by areas showing the appropriation base and estimate for 1956—Continued 









Roads 












| and Buildings, utilities and other facilities 
f trails | 
Area or office | 1956 | 

| appro- | 1956 | Other Supplies, | 4 
| priation | appro- Permanent weber m: aterials, — | 1956 
| base, priation | positions oe — and so Increases estimate 
}and 1956| base | ces | forth 
| estimate | 


















National Capital Parks___.| $180, 500 | $752, 000 (3) $11, 004 $80, 196 $1 
Museum Laboratory bos : Si ir Qi. 3.24.: ; 1 
Sanitary Engineering Serv- | 

ices (Public Health Serv- 





2, 800 | $104,000 | $856, 000 
5, 000 15,000 | 85, 000 
























16a) | dadstcaiah ie fealeeace Me Ee: ; ; Jost | 30, 000 
Region 1 office.-.-.........| 25,900 | 42,000 | (—1)—3, 410 —3,365 |1—6,775 | 35, 225 
Region 2 office... _..-..---- | 37,930] 35,000 | aody —9,740 |! —9,740 | 25, 260 
Region 3 office. |} 34,330] 38, 000 Gass eae —5, 140 | 1 —5, 140 32, 860 
Region 4 office 11 O0} 476} > 96 0004... 222255. : —10, 285 | '—10, 285 25, 715 p*) 
Proposed mew regional | 
OMNOG 524 pabtere caiein<n =e | 7, 365 |..- | (5) 33,895 |.......-.-| 3,045 | 36,940 | 36,940 
Washington office---.....-- 28,000 | 25, 000 ; 25, 000 eS 
Totaling s-.1 16st 14, 250, 000 4, 175, 000 (12) 59,436 | 274,545 | 191, 019 | 525, 000 | 4, 700, 000 






t 























Redistributed to finance ‘“‘proposed new regional office.”’ 







Mr. Norretit. How many individual areas and monuments are 
there included in this list on these pages, and what is the average 
increase? Will you supply that information for the record? 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

There are 171 areas included in the preceding list with an average increase of 
42,953 for each area. 













TRANSFER OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARKWAY CONSTRUCTION TO 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 







Mr. Norrett. I would like to have you please insert into the record, 
2 reports on certain road problems, one transferring full responsibility 
for parkway construction to the Bureau of Public Roads, and one bavin 
to do with maintenance of roads outside the boundaries of the nationa 
parks and monuments. 

(The following information was supplied:) 









REPORT ON PossIBILITY OF TRANSFERRING FULL RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARKWAY 
CONSTRUCTION TO THE BUREAU OF PuBLIC ROADS As REQUIRED BY THE CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 1955 







The national parkways being developed by the National Park Service comprise 
8 individual areas totaling 1,266 miles of which 2, the Blue Ridge and Natchez 
Trace Parkways, total 927 miles, or almost three-fourths of the total mileage. 
As shown on the attached chart, which indicates the status of construction and 
funds available as of June 30, 1955, work is well advanced on the two parkways 
mentioned which are now receiving heavy public use. This is exemplified by the 
Blue Ridge Parkway which, for the past 3 years, has led all service areas in number 
of visitors. <A total of 4,344,852 persons visited the parkway during the calendar 
vear 1954. 

A portion of the contract authorization made available for 1955 by the Federal- 
\id Highway Act of 1954 is being utilized to complete the Colonial Parkway in 
time for the celebration of the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, 
Va, 
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On two parkways, the Foothills and Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, very little ; 
work has been accomplished to date, the latter still being under study as to the [ 


proper development to be undertaken by this Service. 

The 3 remaining parkways, in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., include the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway and the Baltimore-Washington and 
Suitland Parkways, the latter 2 totaling 27 miles and connecting with the State 
of Maryland and District road and highway system. At the present time, the 
two latter projects are being studied as possible transfers to the jurisdiction of 
the State of Maryland. Development of the 48-mile George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway is continuing slowly under the provisions of the Capper-Crampton 
Act by which the land is purchased by the National Capital Planning Commission 
with funds furnished by the Federal Government and the States and counties of 
Virginia and Maryland in which the parkway is located. 

All of the parkway projects on which work remains yet to be accomplished are 
either of scenic or historic nature or a combination of both. Approximately 696 
miles remain to be constructed at an estimated cost of $194,467,700 on 6 of the 
8 authorized projects. This cost includes the minor roads and trails, parking 
areas, campgrounds, picnic areas, maintenance and other public service facilities, 
in addition to the parkway road proper. 

With the increased use and popularity of the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace 
Parkways, it is becoming recognized by the public that the national parkways are 
really elongated parks with the same type of parking areas, campgrounds, and 
other public-service facilities that are found in the national parks. They provide 
for passenger cars exclusively a ride-a-while stop-a-while form of travel through 


some of the most scenic and historic sections of the country. While they have | 


connections to the highway system they are in no sense part of it, nor can they be 
compared to the highways, superhighways, turnpikes, and freeways which provide 
for rapid transportation by all forms of truck and passenger-car traffic between 
cities and States throughout the country. 

The speed limits on the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace Parkways, for example, 


are 10 miles per hour lower than the limits on adjoining State highways. The ; 
parkway roads are designed to take advantage of all important scenic and his- 


toric sites en route on the basis of leisurely travel rather than to cover the dis- 
tance between two points in the shortest possible time and distance. 


WORKING AGREEMENT WITH BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Since 1926 the Service has had a working agreement with the Bureau of Public 


Roads in regard to the construction of the major roads in park and monument | 
J 


areas as well as in national parkways. Both road and trail and parkway appro- 


priations are allocated between the major road projects, which are carried out 
with collaboration by the Bureau of Public Roads on the engineering and con- | 


struction phases of the work, and the minor projects which include the roads and 
trails in picnic areas and campgrounds, the administrative and concessioner areas, 
utility and maintenance stations, and various other developments concerned with 


the operation and public use of the parks and parkways. The minor projects are | 


all carried out by the National Park Service organization. They are very closely 
allied to the development of the main park roads which are under collaborative 
supervision during the construction period. 

The working agreement referred to above has been developed over a period of 
many years and is operating quite successfully. This agreement applies to both 
roads in the park and monument areas and parkways, as the activities on both 
of the categories of work are almost identical as far as collaboration between the 
Bureau of Public Roads and this Service is concerned. 

Over a period of 28 years there have been developed by the Service and the 
Bureau of Public Roads professional staffs to carry out the various functions as- 
signed to the two organizations through this working agreement. Any transfer of 


parkway construction that contemplated a transfer of the parkway lands as well | © 


as the highway portion to the Bureau of Public Roads would require the develop- 
ment within that organization of a group which now exists in the National Park 
Service and which has the necessary park development training and experience to 
plan for the proper public use of parkway areas. 

All of the planning and construction work outside of the main parkway road is 
handled by the National Park Service professional men who collaborate closely 


with the Bureau of Public Roads during all phases of the parkway projects, start- — 


ing with the first reconnaissance. 
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ACTIVITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


The Bureau of Public Roads is largely a construction and advisory agency and 
does not maintain or administer areas for public use. The Bureau administers 
the Federal-aid highway program and advises the various States on Federal aid 
expenditures as well as reviewing the plans for this work. The work is carried out 
by the various State highway departments and the projects are thereafter main- 
tained by the States. The Bureau also carries out construction and supervisory 
activities on forest highways and, when requested, on forest-development roads, 
in addition to the engineering and construction work which it accomplishes 
on the national park roads and national parkways as noted above. The Bureau 
does not maintain any of the parkway or park roads other than temporarily during 
the period of construction. 


CONSIDERATIONS TO BE GIVEN IN ARRIVING AT ANY DECISION ON A TRANSFER 


Roads such as the Washington-Baltimore Parkway and the Suitland Parkway 
are distinctly in the nature of highways requiring none of the specialized services 
inherent in the National Park Service organization. These roads should be trans- 
ferred either to the Bureau of Public Roads or to the State of Maryland. Nego- 
tiations have been proceeding looking toward a transfer to the State of Maryland 
though they have not reached a stage where any possibility of a successful con- 
clusion can be determined. In any event these roads are not a proper part of the 
National Park Service activities. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is essentially an organization having to do with 
transportation types of highways. The nature of this work is such that its con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of parkways and the roads in connection 
therewith would require the advisory services of the National Park Service or the 
creation of a similar organization if the responsibility were to be vested in that 
Bureau. However, while this Department has come to no conclusion on the sub- 
ject, it is felt that the tremendous volume of work carried on by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the transportation field is such that it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for it to have the park concept in the management of parkways. For that 
reason, while advantages can be seen in a transfer to Bureau of Public Roads we 
do not believe it should take place unless under enabling legislation that would 
give the Park Service full authority to approve or disapprove road alinements, 
standards, and arrangement of parkway facilities. In addition, such legislation 
should contemplate management of the park areas and a transfer of funds from 
the Bureau of Public Roads to the Park Service to reimburse it for this service. 
These remarks might indicate a final conclusion on the part of this Department; 
however, there is yet a question as to whether or not legislation in itself could assure 
the continuation of the Park Service concept in these areas. One further point 
that is being given consideration is the possibility of having the roadways 
themselves the full responsibility of the Bureau of Public Roads subject to the 
Park Service approval as to alinement and standards, with the remainder of the 
parkways the direct responsibility of the Park Service. 

It is recognized that an advantage that would lie in having the Bureau of Public 
Roads responsible for the road itself would be its relationship with the States 
through which the roads traverse which might well make for more satisfactory 
maintenance arrangements, though that is an assumption based on a minimum of 
consideration. 

The overall greatest advantage to the Park Service in a transfer of this respon- 
sibility to the Bureau of Public Roads, if it could be effected satisfactorily, would 
lie in the elimination of the imbalance resulting and to result from the substantial 
sums necessary in the construction of such roadways as against that required for 
the parks themselves. 

The greatest disadvantage to such a transfer lies in the possible danger of a loss 
of the park concept in the true parkways which are in fact nothing more than 
elongated national parks. 

One group of roads constructed and maintained by the Park Service are roads 
built under the Approach Road Act of January 31, 1931 (46 Stat. 1053), which 
are outside the parks but not a part of any parkway or park road system. These 
roads for very practical reasons must be constructed and operated by the Park 
Service until some disposition is made of them. If a transfer to the Bureau of 
Public Roads, pending the time when that Bureau might make satisfactory 
arrangements with the States for their operation, could be accomplished this 
would be to the great service of the National Park System. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Department cf the Interior and the National Park Service believe and 
recommend that responsibility for the constcuction, development, and mainte- 
nance of the Washington-Baltimore Parkway, the Suitland Parkway, and the 
Jones Point Bridge, as well as roads constructed under the Approach Roads 
Act should be transferred to the Bureau of Public Roads as expeditiously as is 
possible. 

The Department and the National Park Service believe and recommend that 
the responsibility for the construction, development, and maintenance of the 
roads within national parks should continue as a Service function as it has in past 
years subject to occasional variations where circumstances in certain areas justify 
arrangements with local authorities. 

With respect to the parkways of the national park system, other than the 
Baltimore-Wasbington Parkway, the Suivland Parkway, and the Jones Point 
Bridge, ic is the opinion of the Department cf the Interior and the National Park 
Service that additional study is necessary before specific recommendations can 
be made with respect to the desirability of accomplishing the purposes that might 
be served by a transfer of the responsibility cf these roads to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. The Department of the Interior begs leave of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to submit further reecmmendations in connection with this last point as 
soon as it is able to make more definite suggestions. 

The views herein made have not been cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR STATES TO TAKE OVER MAINTENANCE OF ROADS 
OUTSIDE NATIONAL PARKS 


REPoRT ON NEGOTIATIONS FOR States To TAKE OVER THE MAINTENANCE OF 
Roaps OvutsipE THE BOUNDARIES OF THE NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS 
AS REQUIRED BY THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 

APPROPRIATION Bit, 1955 


BANDELIER NATIONAL MONUMENT, N. MEX. 


Bandelier Approach Road (2.2 miles).—The question of establishing respon- 
sibility for the construction, maintenance, and operation of this road relates to 
only 2.2 miles of the originally designated approach road of 14.87 miles. The 
Atomic Energy Commission and the State highway department constructed all 
but 2.2 miles, and the State has taken over the maintenance and operation of the 
12.67-mile portion which serves the Atomic Energy Commission, the road, and 
monument traffic. The remaining 2.2 miles carries monument traffic exclusively 
from a junction with the completed portion of the approach road now designated 
as State Route No. 4 to the monument boundary. 

The National Park Service controls the 2.2-mile section by an entrance station 
located at the junction with State Route No. 4. This short section of road is 
operated as an entrance road as though it were within monument boundaries 
rather than as an approach road, and the solution to the question of the respon- 
sibility for its maintenance would be to extend the paralleling monument boundary 
to include this road. This road is used only by visitors to the monument. 





GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONT, 


Blackfeet Highway (52.7 miles).—There is considerable argument for retaining 
this highway as a Service responsibility, but it is believed that our attempt to 
transfer maintenance and construction responsibility to the State is well justified. 
A portion of the traffic using this road and its roadside development is not pri- 
marily connected with park visitor use. The proportion of this type of traffic has 
increased rapidly during the past few years and the indications are that it will 
continue to increase. 

It is hoped that an agreement can be reached to program reconstruction of this 
road by the State over a definite period of years and place the responsibility for its 
maintenance and operation upon the State for the entire route or possibly by con- 
secutive sections as reconstruction of the road is completed. The State, so far, 
has not been willing to accept maintenance responsibility. 

The State has recently reconstructed that portion of the highway lying between 
the Canadian border and Babb, Mont., a distance of approximately 10 miles, and 
is now planning to reconstruct a section south from St. Mary, Mont. There is an 
implied, but no direct, commitment that the State will continue the reconstruc- 
tion of the entire highway. 
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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONT. 


Two Medicine Approach Road (3.6 miles); Many Glacier Road (4.6 miles); 
Cutbank Approach Road (4.2 miles); and Chief Mountain Highway (10.7 miles).— 
All of these roads are used almost exclusively by park visitors and lead to developed 
areas Within the park. It would not be practical to transfer maintenance respon- 
sibility of this type of road to the State. 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, WASH. 


East Side Road (13.7 miles)—The Governor of the State of Washington was 
approached on the possibility of the State taking over full maintenance of this 
road from Cayuse Pass to the south boundary of the park. He was not receptive 
to the proposal, stating definitely that the State would not assume this respon- 
sibility. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


Baltimore-Washington Parkway (18 miles); and Suitland Parkway (9 miles). 
In accordance with the Secretary’s statement of policy, both of these parkways 
ere proposed for transfer to the State of Maryland. The details of transfer, 
including discussions with State representatives, the legislation necessary to 
accomplish the proposed transfer, and other considerations have not been worked 
out to date. 

SEQUOIA-KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARKS, CALIF. 


Generals Highway (10.6 miles).—It would not be practical to transfer this road 
to State jurisdiction for the following reasons: (1) It is not a part of any State 
or county road system; (2) the terminus at each end is located within a national 
park; (3) the primary public use is for access between the two parks and to camps 
in the forest land that borders the highway; and (4) the highway is not kept open 
for public use during the winter months. 


SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, TENN. 


Approximately 17 miles of road outside the park boundary were acquired by 
transfer from the War Department. This road serves primarily State and public 
traffic rather than park visitors. Maintenance costs are burdensome. It is 
generally agreed that this road should be transferred to State jurisdiction and 
negotiations have been under way for several years to accomplish this objective 
with some favorable results. 

Shiloh-Corinth Road, Miss. (5.22 miles).—A quitclaim deed was executed on 
December 16, 1953, conveying the Government’s interest in the right-of-way 
of the Shiloh-Corinth Road located within the city of Corinth to that city. About 
1,300 feet of road was involved. 

Funds are available to reconstruct the 5.22-mile section of the Shiloh-Corinth 
toad located in Mississippi to standards agreed to by the Mississippi Highway 
Department. The plans for this project are complete and a contract is expected 
to be awarded about March 1, 1955. Upon completion of the reconstruction 
work, the road will be transferred to the State in accordance with the terms of a 
formal agreement. 

Shiloh-Corinth Road, Tenn. (11.83 miles).—Negotiations have been going on 
with the State of Tennessee to effect a similar transfer of the 11.83-mile section 
of the road located in that State. The State highway commission has suggested 
that part of the reconstruction be on new alinement located outside Federal 
ownership. It is not possible to comply with this suggestion. An agreement has 
not been reached but negotiations are continuing. Reconstruction of this section 
of road on Federal property is estimated to cost about $612,000. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, IDAHO, MONT., AND WYO. 


Northeast Approach Road (59.86 miles).—This road begins in Montana, then 
passes into Wyoming, and back into Montana before reaching the park boundary. 
The National Park Service has not been successful in getting the States to take 
over either section. Field studies in recognition of the stalemated situation 
suggest that the Service should continue to maintain this road and eventually 
propose appropriate action to give the Service jurisdiction over the roadway 
proper, plus jurisdiction over a strip of land abutting the road of sufficient width 
to permit the control of undesirable development or use. 
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If the above objective cannot be attained, the Service can, as has been done 
in the past: (1) Continue its efforts to have the State of Montana take over the 
easterly section (approximately 15 miles) to the Montana-Wyoming line; (2) con- 
tinue with Service maintenance of the Wyoming section (approximately 31 miles) 
until such time as a connecting road from the south would be included in the 
Wyoming State highway system, making State maintenance of the Wyoming 
section of the approach road more practicable and feasible; and (3) recognize 
that the westerly section (approximately 10 miles) in Montana is so isolated 
from State operations that maintenance by the State is impractical and should 
remain a Service responsibility. 

South Approach Road (7 miles).—This road is so short and so far removed from 
State maintenance forces that the State of Wyoming would be unwilling to assume 
the responsibility. It appears that the only practical solution would be to extend 
the boundaries of the park to include this road in the national park system. 

Gallatin Road, U. S. No. 191 (22 miles in the park).—This road is in an isolated 
section of the park and serves only minor park interests as compared to the usage 
it receives throughout the year by commercial traffic. It passes through the 
northwest corner of the park between West Yellowstone and Bozeman, Mont., 
and is designated as State Route No. 191. 

The Governor was requested by Assistant Secretary Lewis on March 5, 1954, 
to consider transfer of this road to the State, and, at the Governor’s suggestion, 
a meeting of Service and State highway personnel for a general discussion of 
the matter was held on June 2, 1954. Subsequently, the State took action to 
accomplish a portion of the reconstruction and is currently working on a 2-mile 
section within the park in conjunction with contiguous construction just outside 
of the park. The Service will follow up on the various aspects of this general 
operation relative to additional reconstruction and determination of the width 
of right-of-way acceptable in transferring responsibility to the State. 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIF, 


Mather Road (6 miles).—As a result of negotiations to date, it appears that 
the State of California will reconstruct this road on a new location. Actual 
construction is expected to materialize by 1957 or 1958, at which time the Service 


will negotiate with the State concerning the responsibility of maintenance, opera- 
tion, and patrolling. 


ZION-BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARKS, UTAH 


Zion-Bryce Canyon approach road (28.81 miles); and Cedar Breaks spur (2.5 
miles).—Construction of these roads was completed in the fall of 1954 and in 
accordance with a formal agreement between the Service and the State highway 
department the roads will be turned over to the State of Utah in the fall of 1956, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts awailable for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual 





1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


DI Or GRID «4,» cbnctrnnnnectdehabtimenceeensness $4, 125, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior,” pursuant to Publie Lew 406. .... cc. cnncccccccens| encecendssenns = 18,908 to.c. 2 ssscedés 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -_........-.--.-.---- 4, 106, 695 
Unobligated balance brought forward__..................-.--- 8, 072, 182 8, 880, 433 , 131, 018 
Recovery of prior-year obligations ............--..--------.---.- OR Gack cat aca kale Bk cccankiccs 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_.-.......---------- 6, 133 6, 000 6, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. -...........---.-------- 84, 283 10, 000 10, 000 
Total available for obligation -__........-..-------------- 22, 130, 990 13, 003, 128 5, 872, 018 
Unobligated balance carried forward.............-----..----.. —1, 131, 018 








I EN isan a een ing nan sine bee 13, 250, 557 11, 872, 110 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Ns I sialic width 3 inci adapts Bite cdibn sd —9, 956 





TO SE... -.ccadinnneadiomasakiabiinnenahancbake 13, 240, 601 





11, 872, 110 





Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
p-operty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights: 
(a) Lands__-. 
(0) Water rights 
3. Parkways 
4. Roads and trails 


Total.abligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 


5. Replacement of personal property sold 
6. Quarters and subsistence 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
non-Federal sources 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 
De ee SE Se ccc cance kdcnddtnseemenehebe 
eS ee Se Fc acagindadceanebenaenne’ 7. 
4. Roads and trails 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 





Total obligations 


1954 actual 


| 
| 
| 
— 
oe 
| 


2, 852, 874 | 


2, 019, 652 

362 
3, 163, 324 
5, 113, 973 


13, 150, 185 


1, 340 


j 


| 
| 
—_— 


4, 793 | 


6, 133 | 


' 
1955 estimate 


$5, 031, 628 


3, 038, 750 

23, 307 
2, 049, 103 
1, 713, 322 


11, 856, 110 





1956 estimate 


$4, 219, 919 
750, 000 

43, 800 
250, 000 
32, 281 


5, 584, 000 


1, 250 
4, 750 


6, 000 





13, 156, 318 | 


22, 119 


| 


406 | 


48, 812 
12, 946 


Ml 862, 110 | l 


;, 590, 000 


6, 000 





"13, 240, 601 | 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


1954 actual 


1, 872, 110 | 


1955 estimate 


10, 000 


“' 600, 000 


1956 estimate 








$4, 633 
GS-6.7 
$3, 665 


$4, 761 
GS-6.9 
$3, 789 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent itions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
= Personal services 


] 
Transportation of things_-....--- 
Communication services . 
ee Gn CURIE GU VINOE no oo Sak ec ccccccnnncncucc= 
Printing and reproduction 
EE ee 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
RAIMI ORG CREOAMION GS bis. Son non ne nec ccccsccsdcssaiscccée 
Refunds, awards, and indemmities_.............-.---- 
Taxes and assessments 





$837, 671 
676, 106 
3, 234 
23, 345 


1, 540, 356 | 


eam 


1, 521, 613 
102, 012 


| 
| 


20, 787 | 


14, 695 
275, 


964 | 


8, 818 | 
1, 408, 025 | 


418, 938 


150, 172 | 
8, 100, 224 | 


25 


9, 544 | 


$419, 003 
345, 633 
1, 610 
4, 600 


770, 846 


= 


764, 346 
29, 500 

5, 000 

3, 100 
60, 050 

2, 200 
200, 000 
224, 714 
16, 250 

3, 707, 





12, 030, 817 


tk 048, 664 


5, 014, “000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1954 actual 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE—continued 
Direct Obligations—continued 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
01 Personal services e Be cath 
05 Rents and utility se rvices.._- 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment ‘ 
15 Taxes and assessments.__- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources 6, 133 


| 
1955 estimate | 1956 estimat; 


6, 000 





Total direct obligations 12, 036, 950 | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 





01 Personal services 16, 439 
02 Travel 

03 Transports ation of things Mpa MORMRUBES ninckGmscmmwadescink 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services...............___- ? 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

10 Lands and structures 

15 Taxes and assessments-- 


Total obligations payee ot out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. ----._- 


Total obligations peiieienrhins 12, 2, 072 879° 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions................-.______- 
Full-time equivalent cf all other positions 

Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 165, 094 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 102 
Payment above basic rates 6, 019 


Total personal services 718, 344 
02 Travel. 46, 914 
03 Transportation of things 3, 427 
Ob’, COMMMUTIBATI TT) COT VION iisie is we ccc de nccccencensccasencs 3, 455 
05 Rents and utility sorvices 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
10 Lands and structures 
15 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
08 Supplies and materials 48, 354 


Total obligations 1, 167, 653 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


07 Other contractual services 


11, 064, 664 


11, 054, 664 5, 020, 00 





$227, 600 
69, 000 
800 

x 600 


300, 000 
24, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





. ‘2 : | | : 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate) 


1956 estimate 


estimats 


SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 


lotal number of permanent positions_- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_.___- 
\ verage number of all employees. - : 
Number of employees at end of year--_- 








\ verage Salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

| con a ame enna niovstuccesunwesheonst $4, 633 $4, 739 $4, 761 
Average grade. ___- Saimin ealinionaiaae GS-6.7 GS-6.8 GS-6.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. $3, 665 $3, 809 $3, 789 


Personal service obligations: : 
Tee en a ok. nae caceencusbecacus : $1, 382, 800 | $894, 585 


Positions other than permanent. 7 | 841, 200 | 765, 250 | 


$646, 603 
41 4, 633 





Regular pay in excess of! 52-week base 5, 336 3, 376 2, 410 
29, 364 | 16, 658 7, , 200 


Total personal service obligations. ...................-- 1, 070,84 


2, 258, 700 | , 679, 860 | 


Direct Obligations 


A ppropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 


$227, 600 
69, 000 
800 


02 Travel._-. 


0. T ransportat ‘ion of at ee ea 


04 Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment- 

Lands and structures. ___- 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities.___.______- 


Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations from appropriated funds------_-.-.-..| 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 


01 Personal services 


05 Rents and utility services_................_- 


08 Supplies and materials. 
09 Equipment- 


16 ‘Fewer and assesemetits........................ 


| 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursement 


from non-Federal sources 


2, 239, 957 | 
148, 926 
24, 214 | 
18, 150 | 
283, 606 | 
13, 040 

1, 617, 514 
507, 511 
150, 537 

8, 134, 902 | 


25 


12, 038 


J 73, 369 


, 200 | 
. 430 | 


5. 876 
6, 800 | 
, 300 


"995 | 


8, 800 | 
, 400 
7, 897 | 


“6, 043 


1, 064, 346 
53, 500 

5, 600 

4, 100 

62, 650 

3, 800 
428, 200 
236, 114 
16, 250 

3, 707, 190 





13, 150, 420 | 
235 | 


$2, 304 
14 
2, 467 


11, 856, 110 


11, 856, HO 


2, 000 
1, 500 


5, 584, 000 


aan 000 


13, 150, 185 | 


$2, 500 


1, 500 








6, 000 





13, 156, 318 


2, 600 Total direct obligations il, 862, 110| 5, 590, 000 





300. 000 f Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 
24, od CG? . OE SEO N ens on sccm en sanennccsease scectail 16, 439 
1. 000 02 Travel 4, 258 
2’ 600 03 ‘Transportation of things.._.-----...---.-------_--.-2.-- | 4, 450 | 
1600 OR; Conn OOO WRU i So oan cies cacdasndusocddacndcnnns | 1, 094 
’ ' 05 Rents and utility services............. scotia ici hc a | 204 | 
07 “Other contractual services... ............2...2220. o.o2255e 469 | 
08 Supplies and materials_.._..___-- Beenie Rackets eersoden , 426 | 
09 Equipment i | 
10 Lands and structures __-___-_-- paminasactepplesadtdeécusiod , 717 
15 Tax«s and assessments 157 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 84, 283 | 10, 000 10, 000 








13, 240, 601 | 11,872,110| 5, ‘600, 000 


ee 
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Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311,"Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 














Obligated balance biought forward. ............--...----.--. $7, 283, 391 $6, 875, 736 $8, 005, 289 
Obligations incurred during the year.......................--- 13, 250. 557 11, 872, 110 5, 600, 000 









18, 747, 846 13, 605, 289 




























Adjustment in obligations of prio years___............-------- —i, Gee Livculbsbadeds colacends cote 
Reimbursements. - - ---- saan aaak aris tris wwepaiabaeraseiaranuneaaciied —90, 416 —16, 000 —16, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward. --.........--.-----.------ —6, 875, 736 | —8, 005, 289 —3, 839, 289 
I aetcscl ss isch alelnaldan amack alana aelngiale 13, 515, 704 10, 726, 557 9, 750, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: nea 
Out of current authorizations............................- } 13. 515, 704 i 3, 000, 000 3, 750, 000 

oO ee 7, 726, 557 6, 000, 000 





Mr. Norrewy. What is the construction item for 1955? 

Mr. Wirt. In 1955, the construction item for buildings and 
utilities was $3,343,200; in 1956 our request is for $3,950,000. 

The land acquisition was $763,495 in 1955; the request in 1956 is 
$775,000. 

Mr. Norrewtu. What is the increase? 

Mr. Wirtu. The increase in the two items, taken together, is an 
increase of $618,305. 

Mr. Norrewu. Will you insert page 57 of the justification in the 
record at this point? 
(The statement referred to follows:) 



















Construction 
eee ae, eee too Se ea ancdeenna aaa $3, 625, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955_..-......---------------- 500, 000 
I oo oa sn 0: rece inde a etetiemmen 4, 152, 000 
Transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Interior’. —18, 305 
I antvdeancnsnavacgeodeetecvececeun 1 4, 106, 695 









1 Excludes $9,493,200 for liquidation of contract authorization, which is set forth under the title ‘‘ Construc- 
tion (Liquidation of Contract Authorization), National Park Service.”’ 





Decreases: 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities___.....___- $3, 343, 200 
ETIGs DE Weer TI... . . dw ce wens wows veces usu 763, 495 


4, 106, 695 











Subtotal 


ee me wm em wm wm ee me ee we eee eee ee eee ee ee ee we ee ee we ee ew ee ee ee ee ee eee 





Increases: 
Buildings, utilities, and other facilities__.....___-- $3, 950, 000 
EGS HN WHOS Tica ne dnecccaccossseeeecse 775, 000 





4, 725, 000 












I ii castintnanineenn ena imibth gu nqaaiee 4, 725, 000 


BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Norre.u. Will you also insert in the record a complete tabula- 
tion of your construction program under these heads, and give us a 
brief description of the cost estimate on each of the items specifically 
mentioned in the third paragraph on page 59. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Buildings and utilities program, 1956 fiscal year (based upon budget allowances) 


Region 1__-_~- 
Region 2-_--_- 
Region 3.--- 
Region 4-__-_- 


i Ba ick. Ou odes eb Sen 
eI a Sct tein edeaaesnandsaneemnnnnekeadesucn 
Advance planning, etc.___.-_--------- Unwin tiles Medewadeadon 


Areas and projects 


Region 1: 


Cape Hatteras (National) Seashore (N. C.): Comfort 
station, utilities, and shelter, Cape Point, B—7, U-3, 


B-12- 


Colonial National Historical Park (Virginia): 
Jamestown: 


Reception and interpretation building, B—-17—4. $300, 000 
Utility services, reception and interpretation 

PRIN POE oo ee sc cal tc 17, 300 
Preparation of plans, surveys, etc., reception 

and interpretation building and appurte- 





Wo Ga alc oc ik sas anes Bisel ea taeteadta RE creas 25, 000 
Signs and markers, tour road, M—90____-_-_-_- 3, 400 
Demolition of temporary facilities, M-—69, 

NS dae hata lice lieben hi Bi a rn enlace 7, 300 
Selective cutting, clearing, and landscape 

planting, Jamestown Island__.___._____-- 20, 000 
Exhibits, foundation, New Town, M-73_---- 24, 700 

Be RA 2 a eee 397, 700 

Yorktown: 
Reception and interpretation building and 

RN Ra Bi 8 nc itd canbe ee ates oat 300, 000 
Utility services, reception and interpretation 

BUENO HON oc cece wouwentwwemiawee 17, 600 


Preparation of plans, surveys, etc., reception 
and interpretation building, and appurte- 


IS ic Sais So aca ad aes re cr 25, 000 
Landseape planting, Yorktown area_____-__-- 12, 100 
Power lines, town and battlefield (portion) 

DI itn iaailancie Minin tele lini anal ti Riemann 100, 000 
Utility buildings, B-—64, B-65, B-67, and 

Ss ncakitiresth es aah Gah iba nei leibiantain 91, 500 
Replace electric lines, utility group, U-20—1- 6, 600 
Bathhouse and utility service, beach and 

picnic area, B—56 and U-40__._._..------ 21, 200 
Seawall construction, redoubt 10 to super- 

intendent’s res. M-2-4..............---. 55, 900 
Sewage disposal, headquarters area, U-30___- 4, 200 


Demolition of modern structures, site prepa- 
ration and period reconstruction of 2 piers, 


waterfront exhibit area, M—97, M-—98- - -_- 11, 500 
Reconstruction, British earthworks, M—103-_- 5, 300 
Obliteration, golf course and roads (portion) 

th ks, cmenkidtnwennaninweadhmeiien 7, 600 
Roadside exhibits, interpretive tour, M—94___ 5, 000 
Trailside exhibits, interpretive tour, M—21-3- 8, 500 
Signs and markers (portion) M—100___--___- 5, 300 

sD onineneeanhsscdecaanin 677, 300 


58276—55——28 


wawsalen $1, 421, 000 


1, 293, 000 
659, 500 
166, 200 
135, 300 

75, 000 
200, 000 


3, 950, 000 


Total estimate 


$26, 700 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1956 fiscal year (based upon budget allowances)— 
Continued 


Areas and projects Total estimate 
Region 1—Continued 
Colonial National Historical Park (Virginia) Continued 
Archeological and architectural research $50, 000 
Total for Colonial National Historical 
Park $1, 125, 000 

Everglades National Park (Fla.): Water system, Flamingo- Coot 

Bay area (portion) 1 (70, 000) 
Gettysburg National Military Park (Pa.): Water supply system 

from city water main, U- 33, 600 
Morristown National Historical Park (N. J.): Addition to 

museum, B- 
Statue of Liberty National Monument (N. Y.): Comfort sta- 

tion and utilities in statue pedestal, B-18, U-—20 


Total for region 1 1, 421, 000 


Region 2: 
Dinosaur National Monument (Utah): Reliefing fossil forms, 
quarry area 
Glacier National Park (Mont.): 
Utilities, Swift Current Cabin Camp 124, 200 
Utilities, Lake McDonald Hotel area 175, 000 
Grand Teton National Park (Wyo.): 
Multiple housing unit, ranger station and utilities govern- 
ment area, Colter Bay 100, 700 
Tables, fireplaces, confort stations, shelters, residence, 
campfire circle, utilities, etc., Colter Bay Campground __-_ 88, 000 
Fine grading, topsoiling and planting, Colter Bay and 
Jackson Lake Lodge 106, 600 
Mount Rushmore National Monument (8. Dak.): Completion 
of Concession Building and Amphitheater 250, 000 
Yellowstone National Park (Wyo.): 
Utilities, Canyon area 333, 600 
Water line to Canyon Hotel 28, 900 
Comfort stations and utilities, Fishing Bridge Campground 
B-52, U-27, U-154 


1, 293, 000 


Region 3: 
Big Bend National Park (Tex.): 
Completion of basin water system, U-18 38, 900 
Comfort station, utilities, grading and planting, seasonal 
employees area, Panther Junction 24, 700 
Grand Canyon National Park (Ariz.): 
Employees’ residences (5), South Rim residence area 94, 500 
Utilities for residences, South Rim residence area__- -_- _ - 38, 600 
Installation ef electrical equipment in existing buildings, 
South Rim Village 30, 000 
Installation of meters on water and steam lines, South Rim 
Village 16, 000 
Entrance station, south entrance, B—-123 17, 600 
Comfort stations (2), utilities, and campfire circle, North 
Rim Campground, B-20, U-51, U-52, M-32 49, 200 
Public-use building (unit 2), South Rim 


Total for region 3 659, 500 


1 To be financed from savings on prior year projects. 
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Buildings and utilities program, 1956 fiscal year (based upon budget allowances)— 
Continued 


ireas and projects . Total estimate 
Region 4: 
Crater Lake National Park (Oreg.): Comfort stations (2), Rim 
area campground, B-26, B—27___- BD i Ce ; $10, 000 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park (C alif.): Comfort stations 
and sewer system, Cedar Grove Campground, B-79, U-28 17, 600 
Yosemite National Park (Calif.): 
Employees’ residences (4), headquarters- 64, 800 
Utilities for residences. __ 23, 900 
Comfort station and utilities, New Village, B-154, U-194_ 16, 900 
Campfire circle, Camp. 14, M-—42 (the amount of $3,000 to 
be supplemented by donated funds) __- 3, 000 


Cn Gy ene. ee ee a eee a 16, 200 


Naticnal Capital Parks (District of Columbia): Ferry terminus, 
south end Roosevelt Island, B—165____-_----- ; : 35, 300 


Totalfor National Capital Parkes. s1.c6 2. + cnnennens kisa 35, 300 


LAND ACQUISITION IN 1955 


Mr. Norretu. What are the principal lands that you have 
quired to date with the 1955 appropriation? 

Mr. WirrH. May I supply that information for the record? 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Summary Status—Land acquisition funds, 1955 fiscal year, Feb. 8, 1955 


Appropriated (for matching with donated funds) $500, 000. 00 
Diresume Wy Creed face... oo. bac ccc ateiaiads 500, 000. 00 
Appropriated for general land acquisition 250, 000. 00 


Total available A, 250, 000. 00 


Acquired or under option contract ~ 576, 638. 43 
Option contracts pending 515, 000. 00 


1, 091, 638. 43 
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of donated matching funds and $250,000 of general land acquisition funds, Feb. 8, 
19565 


$500,000 OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS AND $500,000 OF DONATED MATCHING FUNDS 














Amount 

Area Owner and (or) localname | Acres omer 

contract 
Mle Themed Diatiowa) Pari iin nnn ss ccvecsccsccccs Gilmer-San, Vicente & Solis.} 1, 420.00 $50, 000. 00 
Grand Canyon National Park.................... Samson & Jones, Rowe Well. 46.19 42, 500. 00 
Grand Teton National Park..............-.....-- OS ak ck anc eeen< 245.00 185, 000. 00 
Lassen Volcanic National Park_...............-.. Snell, et al., Juniper Lake..| 440.00 100, 000. 00 
Rocky Mountain National Park...............-.- NOIR... ctiin clasancessniaeens 5.76 | 44, 800. 00 
a Ee a a a a a ha aa 2, 156. 95 | | 422, 300.00 


$250,000 GENERAL LAND ACQUISITION FUNDS 





I RE iin sit with ec cin tense Dita Glacier National Historical 59. 37 $1, 615.00 
Association. 

Grand Teton National Park.................-.... I aida tao pktatcdeiniells 10. 60 2, 385. 00 
BOs ow acacina 3 ad csc mde oie demain diated ae Mant ele AR wero aes 2.00 2, 000. 00 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park.___.-_._- Se ik Sila crhdniriintin sip tn aarees 100. 00 2 500. 00 
Rocky Mountain National Park...............-_- IN ica cies isurecins icant 12. 63 | 7, 700. 00 
Wisboreies DUALIGOGE Patio 5 oc wilde edd dl NE 5 chk edd wnddsbnckbice 60 300. 00 
bas aiercsnesceckecsa aan soessiettceasis Atala en ede Eide te el ih len a hi ee 1.00 9, 750. 00 

IN. 2 ssa nis ital iid agli bincesiarsd sae vhs rao SP oc cb ieddetme ue’ 12 60.00 

DO. « nba S Sadat ltddnuties Suctalan dares etaenel 0. ee ee oe 12 70.00 

BIO. xn cus Raepeibeedeiia sintisaaeiinaiin weaned cadahintete SBN. or cdicanei nd aethignec 24 120.00 

| : Pe ont bia Roce eee GREER SE 3 ; 2 51. 00 
Colonial National Historical Park -~-----.---.---- CN aang aici dcr ei iain ag 3. 00 33, 000. 00 
Gettysb'rg National Military Park..............-| Spangler...-.....-.-------- 130. 84 3 12, 987. 43 
Joshua Tree National Monument-....--.-...---- | ea 60. 00 300. 00 


i Jo bia nat cex cane hakaaniis clea de an cet Corea Raacto cates an sae 380. 64 70, 838. 43 
Cost of appraisals and other expenses incidental 
0 SE NON this oe ees einen a aan dbuwaas trad bb bebicied Riba does cattehs Mile aule 4 83, 500. 00 





Grand total......-- iiecniilbshdan na acatin i aan tk ks kine aickae dainabadied tidukieieail 576, 638. 43 


1 Additional option contracts involving approximately $515,000 expected to be approved by Apr. 1. 
2 Settlement of title and trespass condemnation. 


3 Remainder of a $45,000 contract charged to 1954 land-acquisition funds, all of which are now obligeted. 
4 Approximate figure, exact figure not available. 


Mr. Wirtu. And I might say for the record also that of the 
$500,000 that the Congress gave us to be matched dollar for dollar, 


that we have succeeded in raising $500,000 from outside sources to 
match that amount. 


LAND ACQUISITIONS IN 1956 


Mr. Norre.t. You have answered the question that I was anticipat- 


ing. Please supply a tabulation of privately owned tracts to be 
acquired. 


(The information requested follows:) 


Status of land acquisition, 1956 fiscal year—$500,000 of appropriated funds, $500,000 
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Highest priority lands proposed for acquisilton with $1 million of matching 50-50 
funds (50 percent Federal and 50 percent donated funds) and $250,000 of general 
land acquisition funds for 1956 fiscal year 






] 
Value of 
improve- | Justification 


ments | 
| 





Num- 
ber of | Acreage 
parcels 


Value of 
land 


Name and location of 
national park 















» National parks: 





Acadia, Maine. ........... 2 27 $5, 000 |.......... Needed for road right-of-way. No 
* other route feasible. 
t ee, Waa os cis icin ei 4 5, 670 140, 000 $40,000 | Castellon, Solis Ranch, and San 
P Vicente. In way of park devel- 






opments; and sites reputed to be 
used for Mexican smuggling 
activities. 
70,000 | Lake McDonald lots and acreage. 
| Needed for campground now 
“ | being developed. 
Grand Canyon, Ariz... ..- 1 20 10, 000 70,000 | Katchina Lodge. On Canyon rim. 
| | Very unsightly with poor accom- 
|}  modations to the public. 
Grand Teton, Wyo-..-.-.- | 2 400 25,000 | 140,000 | The Jack Dornan property at 
| 







Gineiet;: MOMB. sc cccccccoccs 16 165 


z 
s 








Snake River highway crossing: 
dangerous and unsightly. It 
stands in the way of badly needed 
| highway changes and headquar- 
| ters development. The Schwa- 
bacher property is in danger of 
| subdivision and development. 
BO acetates: | Fleischaker and Beldon. Both 
| properties in danger of having 
| timber removed which, due to 
| its location, would be very 
| destructive of park values. 

| Patented mining claims. Poorly 
| maintained, virtually abandoned; 
| workings and buildings unsightly 
| and dangerous to the public. 

| Sol Duc resort. Needed for park 
} accommodations for the public. 
! 






5 


Kings Canyon, Calif. ...-- 





4 Mount Rainier, Wash_.-__- 1 165 40, 000 






Olympic, Wash... ......... 1 300 60, 000 90, 000 


Present development is poorly . 
maintained and managed and 
additional facilities are needed. 
Foresta lots. Lots have been sold 
and resold; many are tax-delin- 
quent: access to them is very 
dangerous; and they create fire 
hazards. It is the only area in 
| | the vicinity of Yosemite Valley 
| | left for greatly needed camp- f 
ground development. 
Langston. Overgrazed land which 
| causes considerable erosion, which 
spreads to adjacent parkland. 





Yosemite, Calif............ 1, 200 200 | 125,000 





| 
| 
































Other areas: 


Gettysburg National Mili- 1 2 25, 000 The site on which the Cyclorama 





tary Park, Pa. ; | of Gettysburg is located. 

Petersburg National Mili- 3 1 2, 000 40,000 | Commercial properties which are 
tary Park, Va. | located in an integral part of the 

Battery 5 area and between this 

area and State Highway No. 36. 

| Unsightly. 

Colonial National Histor- 1 1 10, 000 10,000 | Very poorly maintained property 

ical Park, Va. in Yorktown which is a detri- 

ment to the historical scene and 
interpretation. Located next 
door to headquarters. 

DO......---ecencencnes 55 300 | 900,000 | 400,000 | The very heart of the Yorktown 

| Battlefield is privately owned. 

A portion of these properties is of 

almost the slum variety. It is 

greatly desired that these prop- 
erties be acquired for the battle- 
field before 1957, the year of the 

Yorktown-Jamestown cele bra- 

tion. 

Theodore Roosevelt Na 1 138 BA Ecaaes ken | Elkhorn Ranch. Home ranch of 
tional Memorial Park, Theodore Roosevelt during his 
N. Dak. | | residence in North Dakota. The 

site of the Roosevelt ranch cer- 

: tainly should be owned by the 

i Government. 
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Highest priority lands proposed for acquisition with $1 million of matching 50-50 
funds (50 percent Federal and 50 percent donated funds) and $250,000 of general 
land acquisition funds for 1956 fiscal year—Continued 


- 
Num.- | yr, | Value of | 
ber of | Acreage V = improve- | Justification 
parcels | ments 


Name and location of 
national park 


Other areas—Continued | 
E! Morro National Monu- 398 4 $1,000 | Gross area is only 880 acres. The 1 
ment, N. Mex. | tracts are needed to complete the 
| | area as authorized by Congress 
in 1950. 
Manassas National Battle- 
field. 


| These three tracts are needed to 
| eomplete the acquisition of priv- 
ately-owned lands around New 
| 


York monuments, part of which 
land has been purchased wit 
funds donated by State of New 
York. 





WOR ceciticcsdindins 68 883 (1,011, 400 | 451, 000 | 


Grand total.........! 1,298 | 8, 230 /|1, 502,400 | 861,000 | 
Total value of land and improvements. $2, 363, 400 | 
| 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Norrevtit. How much of the 1955 appropriations have you 
actually expended and obligated to date? 

Mr. Wrrrtu. You are referring to construction? 

Mr. Norretu. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtn. Land purchase would not be included in that. We 
will get that for you. 

Mr. Norre.u. Very well. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The obligations for the 1955 fiscal year through December 31, 1954, for 
construction amount to $10,059,999. 


Mr. Norrewtu. Have you taken any land through forced sale? 
Mr. Wrrtrn. No. 

Mr. Norreviy. You have not done that? 

Mr. Wrrru. No. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Norrewt. We will also insert in the record pages 60 through 
61 of the justifications at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


Acquisition of lands and water rights 








| Page reference 
Adjusted » es 
Subactivities appro- | ne Subtotal | a | Increases | 
priation | ' , Table | Justifi- 
| | cation 


} —— j | ah y 7 
(a) Lands.__- ___| $738, 495 | $738, 495 | | $750,000 | $750,000 | 
(b) Water rights...............| 25,000 | 25,000 | 25,000 | 25, 000 | 


TO icles wicgncic mors | 763,495 | 763,495 |.........- 775,000 | 775,000 |_.....---- Le inmecelinsae 


(a) Lands.—The areas comprising the national park system have a gross 
acreage of about 22,600,000, of which about 700,000 acres are not owned by the 
Government. Although these privately owned lands amount to a very small 
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percentage of the gross area of the system, the difficulties they impose upon proper 
administration, development, and maintenance of the areas in which they lie are 
out of all proportion to their extent. It has not been possible to undertake 
satisfactorily many needed projects in these areas because of the in-holdings. 
Their existence makes possible private developments and operations of facilities 
within boundaries of areas over which there isno control. Valuable forests therein 
can be cut; undesirable resorts can be operated; real estate subdivisions can be 
established; land-searring mining operations can be conducted; and other damaging 
uses can be furthered. In many areas, the visiting public is appalled to find that 
it is excluded from choice areas in national parks because of the “Keep Out”’ 
signs on privately owned lands. Every effort is being made to acquire non- 
Federal lands through the medium of exchanges. A number of such exchanges 
have been consummated or are being negotiated under authority of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, and other special acts, but the lands thus obtained have been generally 
relatively low in monetary value. 
The estimate is broken down as follows: 


A ppropri- Estimate 
ated 1955 1956 





General land acquisition , — iciiahi ts Ott $250, 000 $250, 000 
Matching funds (land acquisition) “a : ; 500, 000 500, 000 


750, 000 750, 000 
i 





The estimate of $250,000 for general land acquisition is in the same amount 
that has been appropriated annually for the past several years. The funds have 
been and are being used efficiently and very effectively. Within the amounts 
made available, good progress is being made toward eliminating some of the most 
serious problems encountered as a result of privately owned lands being within 
area boundaries. 

The $500,000 matching fund, if appropriated, is expected to be matched by 
donation of a like amount which would provide a total of $1,250,000 for acquisi- 
tions during the year. All of the funds are urgently needed to make some inroads 
on the in-holdings which have an estimated value of 25 to 30 million dollars. 

The act of August 31, 1954, Public Law 745, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 1037), 
authorized the acceptance of donations to be matched by appropriated funds for 
the purpose of acquiring lands within the existing boundaries of national parks, 
provided the amount which may be appropriated annually for purposes of that 
act shall be limited to $500,000. The Service received the donation of $500,000 
for the 1955 fiscal year which was matched by appropriated funds included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955. The Service is confident that an 
addit*‘onal $500,000 will be donated for 1956 provided funds are appropriated to 
match. 

The following is a partial list of some of the most important privately owned 
tracts to be acquired: 


Estimated 


ran ¢ oti -rreage 
Area and location Acreage valine 





Acadia National Park, Maine-_-_-__- a saad es — 27 $5, 000 
Big Bend National Park, Tex- ; ie a EE ee 5, 670 | 180, 000 
Colonial National Historical Park, ete ceaes ; = Sa ; , 320, 000 
El Morro National Monument, N. Mex______- reece : 39 4, 000 
Gettysburg National Military Park, eee 2 25, 000 
Glacier National Park, Mont...._....-.---.-_----- 4 5 150, 000 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz_-__- . 2 80, 000 
Grand Teton National Park, Wyo... 165, 000 
Kings Canyon (Sequoia and Kings Canyon) National Park, Calif- 20K 4,000 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va__- : ‘ : : 70, 000 
Mount Rainier National Park, Wash__-_____- ; ‘ 165 40, 000 
Olympic National Park, W ash_ its os pata , : 150, 000 
Petersburg National Military Park, Va_- 42, 000 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial P: ark, N. Dak--- ‘ 1, 400 
Yosemite National Park, Calif. .- oe ‘ sa ‘ 125, 000 
Zion National Park, Utah : sata Ntacwibee ie 2 2, 000 


icc hated tb acnsil “i ne i : 2 2, 363, 400 
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Construction (LiquipATION oF ContrRAcT AUTHORIZATION) 


Amounts available for liquidation of obligations incurred under contract authorizations 


1954 actual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Balance of appropriation to liquidate, brought forward from 
prior year 


Total available 
Ot Cis kien i nasi dash ddces cierto 


$1, 500, 000 


Amounts available in excess of requirements, carried for- 
WR CO TINE FON ids 5 kins Keb dbencieinsncdas 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 actual 


Contract authorization 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Obligations incurred 


Unobligated balance carried forward 


Obligations by activities 
Description | 1954 actual 
1. Parkways 
2. Roads and trails 

Obligations incurred 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Total number of permanent petitions... .....................-]--...-.....-.- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees. -_........--..-------------- Dib witkattind aad 
Number of employees at end of year 


| 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$9, 493, 200 | — $20, 000, 000 


43, 200 


20, 043, 200 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
$10, 500, 000 

12, 400, 000 

22, 900, 000 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


168 


500 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
I 6 iii ic dc onicenaankeieaabinnienasncenscdensacsbactad 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salar 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
SOD SIRE: CRIN BOND etn nicnnscdmunccnmcenssassnas 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 





$4, 737 
GS-6. 8 
$3, 809 


$823, 712 
1, 047, 200 
3, 168 

20, 302 


1, 984, 382 
107, 800 
12, 320 

8, 624 
277, 200 
7, 700 
924, 000 
431, 200 
61, 600 
14, 267, 166 
8, 008 


ROSSEISRESS 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


1954 actual 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions..................-.-.--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
WOU MIDI. oo ois oiecscecsasecnaaceee (itkinsnsrmee 2 
Ungraded positions: Average sal ary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ - 
Positions other than permanent__._..........--.-- ‘ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.....--.---- 
Payment above basic rates 


TPO NOUNS GU IO iiinncacscnnacsconccsanasesss 
Travel 
Transportation of Se Riasigiansincodaacanereukeeeteeinton 
Communication services_.............----.-- kediedpmubataatie 
Rents and utility services_......._-- | 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
ee ccoaentine@ns | 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions__-..........-- : 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees- -. 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade... 
Ungraded positions: Average salary _ 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent. 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._..-.----_--_-_-| 


Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services. -- 
Travel____- acti 
Transportation of things. -_---- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services... ..__- oat A 
Printing and reproduction. _-_-__...-_---.--- 
Other contractual services _ - 
Supplies and materials.__........._-_-- 
Equipment 
Lands and structures. ---- 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 





OBLIGATIONS 


| 
1/1955 estimate 


1956 estimate 


$453, 200 


140, 550 


1, 600 | 


6, 000 


601, 350 
50, 000 
1, 250 

2, 500 
6, 000 
3, 500 
318, 800 
15, 000 
1, 600 


$4, 761 
G8-6.9 
$3, 789 


$910, 400 
276, 000 
3, 200 
10, 400 


1, 200, 000 
96, 000 

2, 400 

4, 000 

10, 400 

6, 400 
589, 800 
18, 600 

2, 400 





1, 000, 000 


1, 980, 000 











$1, 276, 912 
1, 187, 750 
4, 768 


2, 495, 732 
157, 800 
13, 570 
11,124 
283, 200 
11, 200 

1, 242, 800 
446, 200 
61, 600 
14, 267, 166 
9, 608 





19, 000, 000 


26, 302 | 





$2, 005, 553 
1, 466, 495 
7,412 

34, 250 


3, 513, 710 
223, 500 
15, 150 
14, 200 
329, 150 
14, 900 

1, 694; 800 
475, 610 
72, 250 
16, 534, 980 
11, 750 


22, 900, 000 


Mr. Norretu. The next item is Construction (liquidation of con- 


tract authorization). 


program? 


(The following information was supplied:) 


Will you insert a tabulation of obligations by 


months for 1954, and 1955, on your parkway, roads, and trails 
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Obligations (certain activities), construction appropriation, 1954 fiscal year and 1955 
fiscal year through Dec. 31, 1954 


Parkways Roads and trails 
1954 1955 1954 1955 


$21, 988 $33, 407 $180, 998 $135, 758 
‘ 41,771 1, 113, 431 492, 869 1, 461, 229 
September d 256, 884 1, 446, oll 296, 438 815, 149 
October 977, 403 714, 109 1, 336, 676 
November 2: 127, 921 . 1, 361, 552 415, 197 
December.__- 1, 625 X 425, 376 292, 247 
January EE Dicietd nw nwt Bly GE ies dees ons 
; 7, 460 245, 602 
503, 063 870, 596 
1217, 453 69, 721 
567, 513 161, 542 | 
: 128, 333 








2, 742, 362 | 3, 553, 752 | 5,056, 033 4, 456, 256 


1 Refund, 
2 Adjustment of obligations reported in prior months. 


Mr. Wirrs. May I ask for a clarification? 

Mr. Norretu. Yes. 

Mr. Wirtrn. When you are talking about land acquisition, you are 
talking about the 1955 funds? 

Mr. Norretu. That is correct. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Norrety. We come to general administrative expenses. I 
believe you had $1,084,000 in 1955. 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| oriteetieeeres 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 268, 000 $1, 084, 000 $1, 175, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior,’ pursuant to Public Law 465 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 6 g 1, 175, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ; : 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 1, 268, 438 
Unobligated blanace, estimated savings . —21, 840 





Obligations incurred 1, 246, 598 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the | 
I lei a civicnenanacndbababiedou <emmaics ur —96, 901 





IN iil ca icictern tsi anaanane 1, 149, 697 993, 790 1, 175, 200 








NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (e)). 





re 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 





Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
1. Departmental expenses_.........._-- 
2. Regional office expenses..........-- 
Total obligations from appropriated funds-.-- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
3. Replacement of personal property sold - _- 
Total direct obligations. -.___- 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


er CI NB ogi, ak 5 is dc cece cw mncecaces 
. Regional office expenses ---__-_-.-_- 


ne 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts_-_--..---- 


TOtn) ORS oc ote eerncst chew see os 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Average number of all employees____.---...-..-..------- 
Number of employees at end of year_______-_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Bei cc crite hare Seqcasacedel ln Mncaiee Rieipaatntmanae tarmac 
Average grade. .__..___- 


Personal service obligations: 
Potmaenen’ Horitiouec 1. 1522.50 Uf. a ee 
Positions other than permanent_-_._--....-...-.---------- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__._. 
Payment above basic rates... _.__...._----- 


Total personal service obligations. ---- -- 


Direct Obligations 


Appropziated funds: 
01 Personal services_..........-- 


re ek ee ie ee ee ee ey, nl 

03 .Transportation of things_....-.-...---.-..-.--- 

04 Communication services__............._-- 

05 Rents and utility services__- 

06 Printing and 1eproduction_- 

07 Other contractual services sdea ; 

08 Supplies and materials_____----- eect oii 

09 Equipment___.__...-- aa saashadateodaas Lead 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities : ‘ 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments-._---_- eee ess tise 


Total obligations from appropriated funds- 
Reimbursements from non-Federa! sources: 
09 Equipment-__-____-- 


Total direct obligations. ......._-- 


Obligations by objects 


1954 actual 


$729, 348 
419, 911 | 


1, 149, 259 
1, 149, 259 


| 
409 
29 


| 


1955 


estimate 


$740, 190 
253, 600 


993, 790 


| 1, 149, 697 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 


$996, 842 | 
3, 320 
3, 862 
| 155 | 


1, 004, 179 


1, 003, 741 
45, 471 
499 

18, 890 
3,011 


242 





1, 149, 259 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services... -- 


Total obligations___- 





438 


1, 149, 697 





993, 790 


$837, 319 | 
550 

3, 220 | 

500 | 


841, 589 | 


841, 589 
15, 471 
3, 650 
19, 000 
3, 700 
25, 950 
24.075 
18, 013 
11, 550 


993, 790 


993, 790 


1956 estimate 


400 
434, 600 


5, 000 
5, 200 


1, 175, 200 


1956 estimate 


186 214 
| 

wey) 183 

180 | ‘ 


$4, 761 
GS-6.9 


$998, 161 
550 

3, 855 

500 

1, 003, 066 


1, 003, 066 
57, 131 

4 650 

20, 890 

5, 550 

25, 840 
17, 606 


i4, 150 
892 

1, 175, 000 
200 


1, 175, 200 


75, 200 





Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward $113, 128 $122, 224 $75, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years M6 heangancndobsue 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 246, 598 993, 790 


"4,175, 200 
1, 359, 770 1, 116, 014 
Reimbursements —438 


Obligated balance carried to certified claims account —O44 
Obligated balance carried forward —122, 224 


Total expenditures 1, 236, 164 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 1, 124, 090 918, 924 
Out of prior authorizations 112, 074 122, 090 


Mr. Wirtu. Yes. 
Mr. Norreiu. How much has been requested for 1956? 
Mr. Wirrtu. $1,175,000. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE FOR MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OF PARKS 


Mr. Norrewu. The actual increase requested for regional offices is 
$181,000 which is a 70 percent increase over the current year. Can 
you give us a figure to show percentage increases for management 
in the parks and at monuments? 

Mr. Wrirtu. Yes, we can give you that percentage. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The percentage increase for management and protection of parks and monu- 
ments amounts to 6.9 percent. 


STAFFING OF WASHINGTON OFFICE AND REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Norreit. With an increase this large, the regions will un- 
doubtedly take on greater responsibilities, as is indicated by the type 
of personnel you plan to employ. Why is not there a reduction 
shown in the Washington office costs? _ 

Mr. Wirrn. We have the justification for that. I would like to 
add to it. we A 

Mr. Norre tv. I wish you would just get that and put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Wirtn. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

As a result of reorganization, the Washington office staff has been reduced 
from 275 to 252 positions, or a reduction of 23. The regional office staffs before 
reorganization totaled 226 positions. After completion of reorganization as 
contemplated in the 1956 budget estimates, including partial restoration of the 
1955 fiscal year reduction in “Regional offices general administrative expense 
funds,” the regional staffs would total 166 positions. This is a reduction of 60 


positions in those offices compared to the number performing regional staff func- 
tions prior to reorganization. 


AREAS INCLUDED IN VARIOUS REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Norreu. Can you tell us how much acreage of national park 
lands, and how many monuments are in the area of the various 
regional offices? 
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Mr. Wirtx. Suppose we get up the record that will also include 
the States, the number of States, within the regional areas. 

Mr. Norre.u. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Region | Region Region | Region Region 


Areas, States, et cetera 


Areas administered 
States in each region 37 
Acres of federally owned land in areas 
administered 11, 031, 574 |1, 828, 760 | 23, 847, 346 


1 Includes Puerto Rico. 

2 Includes Colorado, a part of which is also included in region three. 

3 Includes Colorado and Nevada, portions of which are also included in regions two and four, respectively. 

‘ eee Nevada, a part of which is also included in region three, and the Territories of Alaska and 
Haw 


STAFFING OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Norrewu. Your staffing table for regional offices on pages 86 
and 87 would indicate you decided what was needed in 1 office and 
multiplied it by 5. What workload figures do you have to support 
your estimated staffing in the regional offices? 

Mr. WirtH. We have that information. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The administrative staff for each regional office is approximately the same 
because the overall workload and administrative requirements are approximately 
equal. However, the staff for operations, interpretation (visitor services) and 


cooperative activities vary considerably as between the different regions because 
of workload variations in those functions. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE MONUMENT 


Mr. Fenton. Will you put in the record a statement showing the 
status of the work at Mount Rushmore? 

Mr. Wrirrn. We are proceeding in accordance with plans agreed 
upon last year. The plans for the building are still in process, in 
the architect’s hands. We have started construction on the outdoor 
amphitheater and the State has proceeded with the realinement of 
roads and putting in parking areas. We are requesting the balance 
of the funds which was agreed upon last year in this estimate. 

I cannot report the percentage of completion, but will supply it 
for the record. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 


The status of the construction program at Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
is as follows: 

Dormitory building (portion).—The final working drawings for this building are 
wis | completed. We contemplate the scheduling of a letting date early in 
March, 

Concession building (portion).—The working drawings for this building have 
been completed. Arrangements are being made for contracting the portion of 
this proposed building. 

Water, sewer, power, lighting distribution system.—Data required for the prepara- 
ration of the utility plans have been obtained. The plans are now partially 
complete. 

Amphitheater and facilities —The preliminary plans for the amphitheater have 
been completed and the working drawings are now partially complete. 

We anticipate that arrangements will have been completed in sufficient time to 
permit the contractor to begin work on the foregoing items by the time the road 
contractor is out of his way. In other words the contractor now constructing the 
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road and parking area in this vicinity under State supervision expects to utilize 
excavated material from the building site in his operations and he is also scheduled 
to construct the service or access road to the proposed location. 

The present plans contemplate the initiation of construction activities on the 
four items as soon as weather conditions will permit in this area. 


PHILADELPHIA PROJECT 


Mr. Fenton. I would like for you to bring me up to date on the 
Philadelphia project. 

Mr. Wirrua. It will be a great pleasure to report on the Philadelphia 
project. 

We have acquired all of the land now with the exception of four 
pieces. We are just considering a contract now to tear down the 
Drexel Building, and we have submitted a contract to the Philo- 
sophical Society for their signature and plans are pretty well com- 
pleted to rebuild the library, which will be a $1.5 million structure. 

We are negotiating with a foundation and with the Marine Corps 
for the reconstruction of one of the old buildings, which will commem- 
orate founding the Marine Corps in Philadelphia during that period, 
in which Marine Corps exhibits will be placed. 

In other words, we are now moving in to the development stage, 
and the cleaning up stage on land acquisition is practically completed. 

Mr. Frenron. Is there any money in this budget for this project? 

Mr. Wirtu. There is no money for improvement in this budget. 
I would like to say that there will be money in next year’s budget. 
We felt that our development should be held to the land-acquisition 
program, in order not to disturb our values in land acquisition. 

We also want to say this, that the use plans for the area are nearing 
completion and activities are beginning to take place on the area 
especially in connection with Independence Hall and the activities 
are having a very decided effect on the abutting property outside 
the area. We find new developments coming in; old buildings being 
redeveloped, and new faces put on them. In other words, the project 
itself has stimulated the real-estate values of that section of Phila- 
delphia. 

I think it will be relatively few years now until the Congress and 
all those associated with this whole effort will be very proud of the 
program that is going on. 

Mr. Norrewu. On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you, 
Mr. Director, and the others here, for your testimony. I want to 
say that we believe in the National Park Service and we believe in 
you, and I have enjoyed you and the others very much, and want to 
thank you for your presentation. 

a Wirtn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I appreciate that very 
much. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES IN WASHINGTON AND REGIONAL EXPENSES 


I would like to say one more thing in connection with the regional 
setup, especially in reference to the indicated percentage of increase. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the report that 
was recently made, the fact that while this shows an increase, percent- 
agewise, it does include a fifth region, and still is considerably less 
than it was 2 years ago when we had 4 regions. 

In other words, we have cut down so that the Washington office and 


the 
and 


> ents 


fiele 
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' the regional offices are policymaking and have general supervision, 
' and we have placed a great deal of responsibility into the superintend- 
; ents’ areas, and we have moved our technical employees out into the 
| field where they should be, and these other positions are in general 
' administration expenses. 

| These 5 regions will still cost, on the general administrative expenses, 
| about $125,000 less for the whole setup than we had in the 1954 
estimates. 

Our total general administrative expenses, including the Washing- 
ton office and the regional offices, is only 2% percent of our total appro- 
priation. I believe that will compare very favorably with the general 
administrative expenses of any other bureau in the Government. In 
fact, 1 think it very much below par, if I can use the term ‘‘par,’’ and 
| put in an extra strong plea if I may, that you give us everything we 
request under ‘‘General administration’? because we tried sincerely 
and honestly to keep it low, as low as we could, and yet have the 
amount of money we need for adequate operating pruposes. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. Chairman, may I particularly endorse the remarks 
that were just made by the Director, Mr. Wirth, with regard to the 
regional organization. 

I think that the amounts we are requesting are entirely proper. 
They were prepared with a great deal of care and due to the fact 
that the Congress had raised the question last year, we had had this 
very careful study made because of that. If you should get a chance 
to look at the statement that I made in the beginning of the hearing 
this afternoon, you will find a portion of it devoted to a comparison 
of the number of employees in 1954, 1955, and proposed for 1956. 
I think that will be very helpful to you. 

Mr. Norre.u. Frankly, 1 am very much impressed with all of the 
Park Service people, and of course I have known Mr. Wirth for a long 
time. I have worked with him. I do know that he and all of the 
others are very faithful, and I think you are doing the best you can. 

Thank you very much. I believe that concludes the hearings if 
there is nothing else to be said, Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Wirt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 7, 1955. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC LAND MANAGE- 
MENT 

JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR 

ARNIE J. SUOMELA, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

ERNEST F. SWIFT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR - 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE MANAGEMENT. 

JACK BESANSKY, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Mr. John L. Farley, 
Director, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Do you have a statement, Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Fartey. I have a brief statement. If you wish me to read it, 
sir, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a brief statement. Go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fartey. I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear 
before this committee in support of our estimates to continue essential 
activities related to the fish and wildlife resources of the United States 
which are of such great economical, as well as recreational, importance 


to our people. 

The estimates for the 4 annual definite appropriations total $11,- 
605,500, and represent an increase of $171,030 over the adjusted ap- 
propriation for 1955. Direct comparison of the estimates with the 
1955 appropriations, however, is not very satisfactory because of 
special nonrecurring items and changes in emphasis on various 
programs and activities. 

The estimate for “Management of resources” is $6,728,500, an 
increase over the 1956 base of $590,500. The major items of increase 
are $305,000, primarily for the operation of new and expanded fish 
cultural stations and maintenance of physical improvements and 
replacement of equipment, and $237,000 for earlier and more adequate 
studies of proposed Federal power, navigation, irrigation and drainage 
projects to insure that adequate measures are taken for the conserva- 
tion and development of fish and wildlife resources affected by such 
projects. 

The estimate for “Investigations of resources” is $3,977,000, a 
reduction of $150,000 below the 1955 appropriation. This represents 
a $200,000 reduction in the amount included for research on fish and 
fisheries for Great Lakes and sea lamprey research and control. It is 
anticipated that the funds required for the Federal responsibilities in 
the Great Lakes will be provided following the implementation of the 
Great Lakes Treaty. An increase of $50,000 is provided in the amount 
included for research on birds and mammals for studies to improve 
wildlife management methods and bird and mammal control methods. 
The amount included for exploration, development and utilization of 
fishery resources is $1,108,000, the same as is currently available. 
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The amounts included for research on fish and fisheries and for 
exploration, development and utilization of fishery resources will, how- 
ever, be materially supplemented by the use of the indefinite appro- 
priation established pursuant to the act approved July 1, 1954 (Public 
Law 466), designed to promote the free flow of domestically produced 
fishery products in commerce, to develop and increase markets for 
fishery products of domestic origin and to provide for the conduct of 
biological, technological, or other research pertaining to American 
fisheries. Not to exceed $3 million a year for a 3-year period will be 
available under the provisions of this act. 

The $140,000 included for ‘‘Construction”’ is for continuing construc- 
tion at the Frankfort, Ky., Millen, Ga., and North Attleboro, Mass., 
hatcheries, for replacement of living quarters at the Pittsford, Vt., 
hatchery, and to acquire small amounts of land to protect the water 
supply and installations at the Cortland, N. Y., and Quilcene, Wash., 
hatcheries. 

The estimate for ‘‘General administrative expenses” in the amount 
of $760,000 represents an increase of $53,530 over the adjusted appro- 
priation of $706,470 for the fiscal year 1955 to take care of the tempo- 
rary costs of transfers and readjustments required by our reorganiza- 
tion which, in the future, will be offset by appropriate reductions. 
This and other increases referred to will be covered in detail as the 
individual items are reached in the hearing. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS BY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert into the record at this point this table 
entitled ‘“Total amounts available to the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
distribution by programs.” 

(The information is as follows:) 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Kirwan. You show large balances in your permanent appro- 
priations. Why is that? 

Mr. Farury. Primarily to take care of the slack that may develop 
because of reductions in those amounts, and it is felt that a reserve 
to call upon if need be is good business practice. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that is good business practice? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, sir. 

The unobligated balances shown on the tabulation are virtually 
, all earmarked and limited from administrative use by the Service. 
Only an amount of $156,567 under the appropriation ‘ ‘Administration 
of Pribilof Islands’’ is planned to be carried over into the following 
year. This is because the appropriation serves a business-type 
administration in a remote island. The carryover stabilizes opera- 
tions in the summer season before new fiscal year appropriations 
become available. 

Other unobligated balances are as follows: $3,344,173 in the ap- 
propriation “Migratory bird conservation account” represents a 
part of the sale “of duck stamps warranted into the appropriation 
during the current year’s program. ‘They are not used in the year in 
which they are received because the bulk of receipts are appropriated 
months after the beginning of the fiscal year. Consequently, they 
are accumulated until the end of the year and used as part of the 
following year’s program. 

The amounts of $1,930,552 and $4,399,000 shown as unobligated 
balances in the appropriations “Federal aid in fish restoration” and 
‘Federal aid in wildlife restoration” respectively represent amounts 
set aside for Federal aid payments to States pending qualification for 
grant-in-aid programs. They are not available to the Service unless, 
after 2 years, the States cannot qualify for such payment. 

The amount of $1,207, 826 shown in the appropriation ‘Promote 
and develop fisheries, etc.,’’ represents the portion of 30 percent of the 
customs receipts on fishery products which is in excess of $3 million, 
the maximum which may be spent by the Service in any 1 year under 
this appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could more of those funds be applied to the things 
for which we appropriate directly, Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Chairman, during the current fiscal year we are 
utilizing approximately $800 000 of “permanent appropriations for 
activities for which direct appropriations have heretofore been made 
and I feel that we have about reached our limit in this regard. Prac- 

ically all of our migratory waterfowl refuges are being operated with 
the use of permanent appropriations. The amount of duck -stamp 
money which may be used for law enforcement purposes is restricted 
to 15 percent and this maximum is currently being used. All migra- 
tory waterfowl research is currently being financed by the use of 
permanent appropriations. ‘The money available under the Federal 
aid programs is practically all apportioned to the States and only a 
very limited amount is available for administration. 
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MANAGEMENT OF R 


Amounts available for 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, 


Appropriation or estimate: 
Definite _ pes 
Indefinite ___- 
Transferred to “Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife 
Service,’ pursuant to Public Law 172_.._.......--------- 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate: 
Definite _____- sad Bacacn 
Indefinite. __._- 

Unobligated balance brought forward_ 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_..___- 

Reimbursements from other accounts- ---- 

Total available for obligation 

Unobligated balance, carried forward. _- 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings_-._- 


Obligations incurred 


ESOURCES 


obligation 


1954 actual 


$7, 000, 000 | 


831, 554 
—60, 000 
6, 940, 000 


831, 554 
363, 476 


25, 214 | 
105, 417 | 


8, 265, 661 | 
—200, 365 | 
—123, 211 | 


7, 942, 085 


NotEeE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the 


property (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
Apprapentes funds: 
Administration of fish and game laws 

. Propagation and distribution of food fishes ----.--- ene 
3. Mammal and bird reservations 

bOI GEIR Se knew daniges sa dwacecdscdecuscée 
5. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 

. Soil and moisture conservation 


. Management and investigations of fish and wildlife 


resources in Alaska, including construction 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
8. Replacement of personal property sold 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Administration of fish and game laws 

. Propagation and distribution of food fishes_.............-- 
3. Mammal and bird reservations 

. River basin studies 

. Control of predatory animals and injurious rodents 


. Management and investigations of fish and wildlife re- | 


sources in Alaska 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


1954 actual 


$1, 422, 598 

: 2, 482, 021 
1, 590, 424 

‘ 301, 493 
927, 604 
92, 649 


994, 665 


25, 214 


7, 811, 454 


Public Law 663) 


| 1955 estimate 


$6, 301, 000 
689, 433 


1956 estimate 


§, 301, 000 


689, 433 
200, 365 
26, 000 
55, 000 | 
7, 271, 798 
— 24, 148 


7, 247, 650 


eeiiila of sa 


1955 estimate 


$1, 484, 000 
2, 700, 000 
836, 000 
263, 000 
920, 000 
98, 000 


865, 650 
7, 166, 650 
26, 000 


le of personal 


1956 estimate 


$1, 492, 500 
3, 005, 000 
876, 000 
337, 000 
920, 000 
98, 000 
785, 648 


7, 514, 148 
26, 000 





he 836, 668 


7, 192, 650 | 


7, 540, 148 





. 1, 336 


3, 601 
19, 080 
7, 618 


66, 756 


10, 000 
500 
5,000 
25, 500 
9,000 | 





5, 000 | 








105, 417 | 


7, 942, 085 





7, 247, 650 


55, 000 


WN LISNARICS 


rt 
: 


wil 
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Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions..............---.-----.- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-__- 

Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year_-_......--_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions __- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
PAT MORE BPO TO CRAIC PANNE isi cciiiceciciw nic ccmsedctanoscam 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services_- 
02 Travel___. 
DS “TPROOTURIIIR OF FOR in in cc ncennnecnncceovendansee 
OS TOOTIUTIOREION BOP VINE akg oo os occ wcdécnicnsesenee 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment__-_-.--- R 
10 Lands and structures--_-__----- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 


15 Taxes and assessments..-.- 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. -.-...-.-.-.---| 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment-_----_-- : 


"TORRE GORE CONRIIIE bin nn ncn ce cuwceunuciscentaiek 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 


15 


OR EIN ci cciittinibcincidcdatatioaincien aeadbe 
Travel 

TORADORA OF CINE aden dnc in ec ccsesecsnnnccess see 
SRIINIOOD CUNEO as cnwiccawcenendcaveunssesenuee 
Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractural services 

Supplies and materials... --- 

Taxes and assessments... -- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts _- ‘ naan eae 


NE I i. diss siiies sie eetatsnnntinensecetlcamd adnate 


Obligations by objects 


1954 actual 


| 1, 074 
255 
1,2 

1, 350 


$4, 664 
GS-6.7 
$3,819 


$4, 337, 229 
763, 906 

16, 807 

210, 899 


5, 328 


5, 299, 039 
376, 529 
84, 633 
60, 798 


21, 930 
338, 278 
1, 258, 850 
306, 768 


5, 208 
20, 225 


7, 937, 036 
125, 582 


7, 811, 454 
25, 214 


836, 668 


29, 802 
16, 661 
| 1, 747 


105, 417 


7, 942, 085 





51 | 


, 841 


107,711 | 


57, 067 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


923 
265 
, Of 1, 125 
| , 17 1, 100 


$4, 715 
GS-6.8 
$4, 046 


$4, 718 
GS-6.8 
$4, 067 


$3, 831, 118 
| 713, 282 

16, 300 
216, 100 


$3, 897, 413 
820, 072 
14, 915 
219, 200 

4, 776, 800 


4, 951, 600 


4, 747, 700 
343, 400 | 
77, 200 
48, 800 
80, 600 
30, 500 
352, 800 
1, 165, 200 
346, 200 
34, 800 | 
4, 000 
16, 650 
7, 247, 850 
81, 200 | 


4, 922, 600 
339, 500 

87, 000 

49, 300 

76, 000 

28, 000 

389, 000 

1, 265, 400 

390, 648 

31, 000 

4, 000 

16, 000 

7, 598, 448 
84, 300 

7, 166, 650 7, 514, 148 
26, 000 


7, 192, 650 


26, 000 


7, 540, 148 


29, 100 
11, 300 
2, 250 
225 
125 

400 
8, 190 
3, 400 | 
10 | 


29, 000 
11, 300 
2, 250 
225 
125 
400 

8, 190 
3, 500 
10 


55, 000 55, 000 


7, 595, 148 


7, 247, 650 
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Analysis of expenditures 


[Balances for!June’30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward. ------ ‘ Bad $1, 078, 578 $936, 636 $803, 286 
Obligations incurred during the year-_._---_--_- . 7, 942, 085 7, 247, 650 7, 595, 148 


9, 020, 663 8, 398, 434 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-.-............---.--- —13, 125 | nani 
—130, 631 —81, 000 —81, 000 
‘ —1,004 |..--- ‘ 
Obligated balance carried forward_.............-.-- ‘ ; — 936, 636 —803, 286 —817, 434 


Total expenditures 7, 939, 267 7, 300, 000 
Se ineicdeneamaieal = — 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Definite: 
Out of current authorizations. .. hal 3 ; 6, 071, 045 5, 680, 000 | 6, 080, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_.............---- 909, 738 | 720, 000 | 620, 000 
Indefinite: | 
Out of current authorizations rer eee 958. 484 680, 000 | 660, 000 
Out of prior authorizations..._........-- — 220, 000 140, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. The first appropriation item is “Management of 
resources.”’ We will insert pages 1, 2, and 3 in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Management of resources 
Appropriation Act, 1955: 
Definite $6, 301, 000 
689, 433 


Adjusted appropriation 6, 990, 433 
Unobligated balance brought forward from prior 
200, 365 
——— $7, 190, 798 
Unobligated balance carried forward into subsequent years... —24, 148 
Total program, fiscal year 1955 7, 166, 650 
Decreases: 
Management and investigations of fish and wildlife 
resources in Alaska, including construction___ $80, 002 
Special river-basin studies 163, 000 
— 243, 002 
Subtotal 6, 923, 648 
Increases: 
Administration of fish and game laws________---- 
Propagation and distribution of food fishes___.--_-- 305, 000 
Mammal and bird reservations__..._._._._-_--__- 40, 000 
VOR Ueeih Stites + «Soe eo we ewewohaws 237, 000 
——___-_— 590, 500 


Total program, 1956 514, 148 
The total program, 1956, is distributed as follows: 


Annual definite appropriation, fiscal year 1956 728, 500 
Annual indefinite appropriation, fiscal year 1956 761, 500 
Unobligated balance brought forward from prior years 24, 148 


Total program, 1956 514, 148 
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Analysis by activities 
































} | ar 
Page ref- 
4 | erence 
Adjusted ; 
Aterttin De- | | Estimate, In- —— 
Activities a creases | Subtotal | 1956 | creases | lara 
| |Table} fica- 
| | | | tion 
cee | a | | 
1. Administration of fish and game | 
Ph. octet $1, 484,000 |...._--- $1, 484, 000 |$1, 492, 500 | $8, 500 3 | 4 
2. Propagation and distribution of 
food fishes... i 2,700,000 |......---| 2,700,000 | 3,005,000 | 305,000 | 10 | 10 
3. Mammal and bird reservations-.- 836, 000 |____- 836,000 | 876,000 | 40,000 | 26 26 
4, River basin studies_____- 263,000 |$163,000 | 100, 000 337,000 | 237,000 a; 6° (8a 
5. Control of predatory animals and 
injurious rodents-__-_-- oe 920,000 |_.......-| 920,000 920, 000 |_._..-- 37 37 
6. Soil and moisture conservation _ 98,000 |.....-- 98, 000 OE Gee 4. nu. 38 38 
7. Management and investigations of 
fish and wildlife resources in | 
Alaska, including construction... 865, 650 80, 002 785, 648 708 OB ba cuez cx 39 | 39 
DES. ccuiveuneoueus 7, 166,650 | 243,002 | 6, 923, 648 | 7,514,148 | 590, 500 |.-..-- | eles 
| | | | 








Administration of fish and game laws 














| | Page ref- 
inde | | erence 
— De- | Estimate,| In- | 
Subactivity — creases Subtotal | 1956 creases | a 
| |Table} fica- 
tion 
(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries_| $800,000 |_......-- | $800,000 | $800,000 |_.....--- 4 4 
(6) Administration of Alaska game | | 
4 ee oN eee _ 2. 282, 000 G58, 000 1. essed 5 | 
(c) Enforcement activities under the | | 
Migratory Bird Treaty and | 
Re DARE cS ntinenimuus 320, 000 |........- 320, 000 O00, 000 facwcciicx 6 | 6 
(d)_Enforcement of the Black Bass, 
Bald Eagle, Sockeye Salmon, 
and Northern Pacific Halibut | 
isinbiaaaidiee seated pea als GD tacasunwe 42, 500 | 42, 500 j...- onl 8 8 
(e) Administration of the Ww haling | | 
Treaty Act........-.---- | IE Ssicssnias 10, 000 10,000 |........- | 8; 8 
(f) Adminstration of Northwest At- | 
lantic Fisheries Convention Act. | ee 29, 500 38,000 | $8, 500 9 | 9 
ihitihseh ac acincciwinion 1, 484, 000 ciaderaiearcieaicts | 1, 484, 000 | 1,492,500 | 8,500 | Siriaas ree 





ADMINISTRATION OF FISH AND GAME LAWS 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 4 of the justifications you show that you will 
install and operate 25 salmon counting weirs in Alaska. Will this be 
more or less than you had in operation this year? 

Mr. Fartey. May I ask my assistant, Mr. Suomela? 

Mr. Svometa. Those will be the same. There will be practically 
no change. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are appropriations made to the State Department in 
connection with the International Convention for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries and, if so, how are they used? 

Mr. Suome.ta. Funds are appropriated to the Department of State 
in connection with the International Commission for the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries for two purposes, i. e., (1) to pay the United States 
share ($3,885 in fiscal year 1955) of the Commission’s joint expenses, 
which were approximately $33,000 in fiscal year 1955, and (2) to pay 
the travel expenses of the United States members of the Commission. 
The increase in the Northwest Atlantic, which amounts to $8,500, is 
for the purpose of enforcement of the regulations i in the New England 


are 
Wl 


in 


un 
do 
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area as a result of the regulations put into effect last year, having to do 
with the mesh regulation. 

That is for the purpose of increased enforcement of the regulations 
in the New England area 

Mr. Kirwan. The total funds going into enforcement activities 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty and Lac y Acts is $1,659,000. How 
do you determine how much is needed in this activity? 

Mr. Farury. I missed that, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have $1.6: 59,000. In general how do you deter- 
mine how much is needed in this enforcement activity? 

Mr. Faruey. That is based on experience of previous years and 
carries over to the continuing program at about the same level as the 
previous years, sir. 


PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD FISHES 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 10 through 17 into the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Propagation and distribution of food fishes 


Adjusted appropriation $2, 700, 000 
Estimate 1956 3, 005, 000 
Increases 305, 000 


Work under this activity involves the operation and maintenance of 87 fish- 
cultural stations in 42 States for the production of fish and eggs for commercial 
food and game fish; the operation and maintenance of fish screens and ladders; 
the development of management programs for the fishing waters on public lands 
in cooperation with other Federal agencies; and the staffing of regional and 
central offices and the operation of the National Aquarium located in the Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1956 includes increases amounting to $305,000 for 
the following purposes: 


Maintenance of physical improvements $100, 000 
Operation of new and expanded fish-cultural facilities _ - - 150, 000 
Replacement of equipment 50, 000 
Operation and maintenance of fish screens______.......------------ 5, 000 


The following pages provide a breakdown of the increases by individual fish- 
cultural stations. 


| Increases 


| i 
Adjusted 
appro- 
priation, 
1955 


Opera- 

Main- | tion of 
}tenance|) new 
of phys-| and ex- 

| ical im-| panded 
prove- | fish- : ¥ 

ments |cultural) ™&"e | — 

| stations) tt 


Opera-| 
1S | ots 
Re- | tion = ital In- 
| estimate, J 
place- | and | 1956 crease 
ment of} main- < 
equip- | tenance! 


Hatchery 


| 
| 
} 





| 
i — 
| 


Alabama: 
Carbon Hill_- aaa ates eicoeiee a  ) =e -| $500 |..------| $12,340 | $1,000 
Marion. _-_--- : elie I oe Bnei rg Boe aotecge 55, 940 |....-- 

Arizona: Williams Creek | $6,650 |...-...-]- -----| 72,150 10, 250 

Arkansas: | | 
Corning Se cetals bab cetcis aaa? 1. 400 
Mammoth Spring_...........---- val , ee Pe ee 2, 500 

California: Coleman 200 |. , 450 | 30, 3, 650 

Colorado: 





14, 800 | 
30, 250 | 
33, 245 
Georgia: 
Chattahoochee Forest__........------| ,& Seadaauceb cael 6, 075 
: | 19, 700 
x ; | as 17, 430 
Wart Springs 4, 800 2, 450 a : 22, 750 | 
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Increases 
i 


l | 
it | Opera- | | 
en Main- | tion of | 
“. |tenance| new 

‘ | . | 
a jof phys-| and ex- 
ae ical im-} panded} 
-, he he * | 

| prove Behe |. ne | of fish | 
| ments |cultural} ™ent se) 
| | Stations) ; P 

| 


| 
| 


Opera- 
Re- tion 
place- and 
ment of} main- 
equip- | tenance 


| Total 
| estimate, 
} 1956 

| 


In- 


Hatchery crease 


| 

Idaho: Hagerman (Salmon) ! ain] ERD inane $5, 300 | 200 99, 2: $6, 500 
Indiana: Rochester niki come 19, 700 | _- Wena , 000 Cee 21, |} 2,000 
Iowa: | | 

Fairport = sethantes 15, 400 |$12, 000 |----- 500 | ; 3,900 | 13, 500 

Guttenberg... sia océencehul EET OR AEE bows 675 ‘ : 23, 245 1, 675 

Manchester- sinckenssicwsctnel, AE) eee 000 _..-| 53,500] 7,200 
Kansas: Farlington s : ; 17,400 | 1,300 9, 400 2, 000 
Kentucky: Frankfort ae S ie 16, 100 |-- , 640 5, 540 
Louisiana: Natchitoches. ...__- piace 17,800 | 3,000 800 3, 000 


| 
coe 

Maine: Craig Brook........-.----- $82: 600 | ; ...-| 35,310 4,710 
| 





Massachusetts: 
Berkshire _- tae tiated 19, 700 |_- oat ; 4 2 ee 
North Attleboro bt ede cwwaiee 17, 600 | 40 | 22, 440 4, 840 

Michigan: 
Charlevoix. bie gee 5, 085 | nil 100 | 15, 185 100 
Ss 4 eo cktcuwnnn pamkutonwhsoks 22, 800 | - ‘ _| 22,800 : 
PE 6 COU nccccdncukeuscsane 3, O80 an 5, 55 ae | 21,630 5, 550 

Minnesota: New London 32, 500 a 5, 000 5 38, 540 

Mississippi: | | | 
Lyman ee ee ge = 200 | ; 22, 145 
Meridian_ : 22, 500 | { . 2, 000 | : 27, 740 
Tupelo-__- BS jeipivalssiniinp asa! ee eile ad , 400 

Tissouri: Neosho canes 21, 070 |-- = oJ 185 21, 255 

Montana: | 
Bozeman... . = 34, 500 3, 2, 720 ; | aol , 220 5, 720 
Creston celeanis vasbou’ 780 5 3, 900 | 28, 180 5, 400 
Ennis Sete ; 81,450] 2, 3, 950 2, 500 
Miles City___-- phe } | 980 : <nest ; aa ga , 980 

Nebraska: Crawford--.---- 225 | 4, ----| 1,450 | 35,475 | 6, 250 

New Hampshire: | 
Berlin. _-- scent Sdductis cain a 3,700 | 2, Oe Pu cubist Sous weve 34,600 | 20,900 
Nashua ; 30, 400 | | QB Nec ccckelessnce.. fh) O00 6, 870 

New Mexico: | 
Dexter _ : samen 5, 850 | ,600 | 3,540  foescceiel 32, 990 | 7,140 
Eagle Nest_.......... ks , 800 | A ORT L 
Hot Springs--.-_-.--- sania , 450 3, 300 “ oe ee 3, 300 
Santa Rosa___-.----- 13,750 | 6,000 |--.-..-- | 2,000 |.-..-----| 21,750] 8,000 

New York: | 
Cape Vincent i wicabel 750 5,600 | 5,400 ai ieee 27,750 | 11,000 
Carpenter’s Brook . ae 7, 200 os . , 200 | aa : 1, 200 
Cortland -- 26, 900 , 000 | 12 : 11, 200 

North Carolina: | | | 
McKinney Lake. comes jamb cate 17, 990 idededee cow fs. 990 
Pisgah Forest_ aa : 11, 000 : 75 | 7 ,275 

North Dakota: 
le ee i ccticunee 5, 730 | ; | 1,020 = <4 5, 750 
Valley City. , 405 oe 405 

Ohio: j | 

Hebron. _- Ses 5, 900 | 2,600 = 28, 500 | 
Senecaville___-_- sadice Sia 3, 700 | OUD hick «steak 

Oklahoma: Tishomingo-...........--.-- 5, 100 | 3, 020 | ----| 88,470 3, 370 

Pennsylvania: | | 
Allegheny... ebsdel , 200 | 3, 380 34 280} 6,080 
OS = ied aed 710 8, 520 | | | 3, 830 11, 120 

Rhode Island: Arcadia... -- , 950 3S Gesu 950 |. 

South Carolina: | | | 
Cheraw. eto ase 9, 850 3, § : ante : 13, 750 
Orangeburg (Orangeburg County)!... 9,345 |_- ; canied } vat 19, 345 
Walhalla “s a ace NO Risiceas : i 8, 200 | 

South Dakota: 
MecNenny 
Spearfish 

Tennessee: Erwin 

Texas: 

Austin 
Fort Worth 











, 180 | 480 
, 220 : aoe , 220 | 
UO Aiciconccal Gitee' ta 290 


~e 
= 


800 tT | ei 050 
250 4 36 24, 800 
Se Coe 350 | 5, 530 
700 i 850 | , 550 
550 | 2, odepeels cnitcackcel.. aan 
750 | 2,8 : , 250 


2 
NRPNNNS 


7 ee eae nae J 
Uvalde... 

Utah: Springville 

Vermont: | 
Pittsford 9, 700 Sie | , 370 | 12, 070 
St. Johnsbury 10, 700 


mms 


1 Substations to the hatchery units. 





' 


7, 200 
2, 000 
5, 540 
: 000 
t, 710 
, 840 

100 


. 550 
, 040 


, 200 
, 240 
"185 
, 720 
400 
, 500 
250 


, 900 
, 870 


, 140 


300 


Increases 


Opera 


| Adjusted | yrain- | tion of 


appro- 


Opera-| , 
— rotal 
| priation, 


: Re- tion ee | In- 
tenance; new | lace- and } estimate, crease 
lof phys-)| and ex- oa bee 1956 
: : ment of; main- 
ical im-| panded} 
| ‘ : equip- | tenance 
| | Prove-| fish- ment | of fish 
| ments jcultural] * 


screens 
| Stations P 


Hatchery 


1955 


Virginia: | 
Harrison Lake | $14,300 | $3,400 | $4,030 | $1, 200 |__- $22 930 


New Castle. __-- z 7,900 }..-- i cana a ; 7,900 |. 
Wytheville........- Se al) II aceite sg MIE Bit chen 32, 125 1,475 
Washington: 
Carson 17, 600 | . a i be a, 
| EE 16, 680 } EX ae 7, 280 600 
ge ae aa oe WP Ei Snticedtl <a a 648 550 
Little White Salmon 8, 700 |_. ; ee OL Be et 
Quilcene. _. 52, 800 |... c eS E &. 57, 810 5, 010 
Spring Creek ninieh in tiasecniatiaes 9, 300 |... idle ues SP Reieeamath 
Te ar ait ali aeeeeenl 14, 042 ; a 5, 142 , 100 
West Virginia: 
Leetown__..- nineteen , 500 , 200 700 , 200 
White Sulphur Springs._-.__- 2, 600 5, 871 , 470 5, 870 
Wisconsin: 
a hacrib i | 3, 260 | 150 , 410 150 
La Crosse.. ate . Sees | , 800 | - , 200 9, 000 , 200 
BN NI otters tence ccaeeeees 22, 625 | date 320 |-- 22, 945 320 
Wyoming: 
IEE EE ae eee ee eee 31, 600 . 31, 600 
Yellowstone Park.-.........-- 22, 450 2, 000 24, 450 2, 000 
Operations and maintenance of fish 
screens and ladders: | 
Rock Island Dam, Wash..----- 000 000 
RO. WOON, .cnc nuns 470 | $1,100 $5, 000 25, 570 
Regional offices: 
Region 1: Portland, Oreg . 35, 510 |_- 35, 510 
Region 2: Albuquerque, N. Mex. |} 39,140 ee 1, 400 40, 540 
Region 3: Minneapolis, Minn-_--- 3, 240 43, 240 
Region 4: Atlanta, Ga ae, Soe a 1 600 j..<.. 52 
Region 5: Boston, Mass.._--  eeeuae 3, 630 | ee. Bae 43, 630 
Washington, D. C.: Aquarium <saat / alee ae rn 20,160 |_. 
Central office staff 34, 450 ae -| 134,450 |-. 


2 580 


, 000 100,000 |150,000 | 50,000 5,000 |3,005,000 | 305, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. What operating costs do you expect to eliminate by 
stepping up maintenance of propagation facilities? 

Mr. Fartey. Referring, sir, to page 10? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Farry. The improved facilities, sir, will give us more efficient 
operation of the hatcheries, and the cost per unit of fish will go down 
with the increased usage of these modernized hatcheries, and the new 
construction. 

Mr. Krrwan. That will give you more fish? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, more for the existing dollar and make it possible 
to expend more dollars in future years more efficiently. 

Mr. Krrwan. You indicate that adequate maintenance would 
require far more than $293,700 per year. How do you separate 
maintenance and operations costs in this program? 

Mr. Farry. Those are the things that are necessary either to keep 
the facilities in their current or economical condition of preservation. 

Operations costs are those which go directly into production, the 
costs which go into the cost of raising fish. 

Mr. Kirwan. You state that adequate maintenance would require 
considerable additional funds. Just how much would go for operations 
and how much for maintenance? 
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Mr. Faruery.® That, sir, would all be required for optimum mainte- 


nance to build up everything to its maximum. 


be used for normal operating expenses. 
Mr. Kirwan. What is the principal source of demand for your 


hatchery products? 


Do you charge for any of them? 
Mr. Farutey. There is in general no charge. 


No part of it would 


First priority is given 


to requests for stocking waters on Federal lands, national parks, 

national forests, Indian Service lands, and other public lands, and then 

to stocking waters of the States which are open to public fishing. 
Another important area is the farm pond fish program. 


EXPANSION OF FISH CULTURAL STATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 20 through 23 into the record. 


Fish-cultural station 


Williams Creek, Ariz 
Leadville, Colo 
Millen, Ga_. 

Warm Springs, Ga 
Hagerman, Idaho_.. 
Frankfort, Ky 

Craig Brook, Maine 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
Pendill’s Creek, Mich 
New London, Minn 
Meridian, Miss 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Ennis, Mont 

Berlin, N. H 

Nashua, N. H--- 
Dexter, N. Mex 

Hot Springs, N. Mex 
Cape Vincent, N. Y 
Bald Hill Dam, N. Dak 
Hebron, Ohio 
Tishomingo, Okla 
Allegheny, Pa 
Lamar, Pa. 
MecNenny, 8. Dak. 
Erwin, Tenn.-. 

Inks Dam, Tex-_-_-- 
Harrison Lake, Va 
Quilcene, Wash. 


White Sulphur Springs, | 


ye si 


|3, 839, 560 


| 


-- é0, 


Cost of 
expan- 
sion or 


ment 


$85, 500 
90, 000 
140, 000 
83, 000 
208, 200 
334, 000 
265, 000 
287, 900 
150, 500 | 
79, 000 
97, 000 
59, 600 | 
189, 100 | 
85, 000 
129, 000 
45, 
65, 
70, 
125, 
208, 
89, 
41, 
175, 
262, 
44, 
35, 
50, 
270, 


000 
000 
000 | 
000 
600 
000 
000 
500 | 
500 
000 
000 
160 


500 


| 


tic 


1955 


| Opera- 
improve- | 


yn 


allot- 
ment ! 


$55, 305 


| 19 
1 15 
| 15, 


500 | : 


90, 
15, 
29, 


17, 


— RD 


~ 


633 
200 
370 
284 
5R2 
340 
600 


5, 839 
469 
6, 996 


, 809 


, 250 
52, 851 


400 | : 
, 035 


rh 
to 


Se bobo — 
Coon o 


oer tomi¢ 
Rn ee wns 


38, 


106 | 
168 | 


730 
900 
219 
834 
875 


180 | 


128 


638 
908 


107 


|897, 256 


, 500 | 


| 


(The information is as follows:) 


Produc- 
tion 


Pounds | 
60, 000 | 
10, 500 | 
1, 900 
1, 500 
90, 000 
2, 500 
. 000 
, 000 | 
500 | 
700 | 
700 
000 
, 000 | 
8, 000 
, 000 
5, 200 
), 200 
, 500 | 
, 500 
\, 000 
7, 300 
6, 500 | 
47, 000 
70, 000 | 
18, 300 
1, 200 
2, 200 
43, 000 


nS Co or bo ont 


nt 


27, 500 


608, 700 





1 Excludes funds for equipment and rehabilitation. 


1956 


Increase 


requested ! 


wn 


NN POTN Sa 


900 
3, 870 


400 


600 
020 
380 


400 
030 
010 


67 BO O70 00 Oo Oo ND EN os So 


5, 870 | 


150, 000 


, 540 | 
300 | 


020 | 


520 
300 
720 | 


Produc- 
tion with 
increase 


Pounds 
67, 000 


96, 


20, 
6, 000 
8, 500 
7,100 
4, 400 
24, 000 

000 
, 000 


, 000 | 
3, 300 | 


9, 600 
, 500 
, 900 
5, 800 
100 
, 500 
55, 000 
79, 
22, 700 
2, 000 
3, 100 
7, 700 


32, 500 


715, 800 


000 | 


| 
| 


| Increase | 


| required, 
full op- 


| eration ! 
| 


requested! 


| 
, 042 
3, 400 
3, 705 
, 016 
, 218 
8, 960 


, 400 | 


3, 961 
, 631 


3, 694 | 


, 116 


8, 649 | 
, 100 | 
5, 365 | 


5, 003 
8, 182 
3, 320 
5, 050 

, 116 
, 425 
, 820 


672 


5 
2 
g 
8, 
4, 500 
6, 112 


7, 592 | 


| 8,893 
| 241, 618 
| 


| $10,095 | 
13, 500 | 
2, 300 | 
1, 800 | 
000 | 
3,900 | 
600 | 





Total 
required, 
full op- 
eration ! 


Poten- 
tial pro- 
duction 


$65, 400 | 


675 


600 


2fi, 
18, 
19, 
98, 
25. 
38 

25 

29, 
31, 
20, 
35, 
76, 


800 


800 
100 


925 
250 
81, 500 
41, 500 
27, 400 
20, 
20, 

9, 
30, 
33, 
17, 
76, 
90, 
36, 


350 
050 


300 
000 
800 
17, 000 
18, 750 
59, 500 


47, 000 


690 | 


109 | 


950 | 
800 | 
950 | 


1, 138, 874 | 


075 | 
300 | 


300 | 
000 | 


8, 000 
, 800 
25, 000 
| 80,000 
| , 000 
30, 000 
, 000 
, 500 
3, 000 
2, 600 
, 500 
, 500 
9, 500 
0, 000 
, 000 
25, 000 
3, 000 
3, 500 
50, 000 


35, 000 


785, 400 
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A tabulation follows giving the breakdown of the $150,000 increase by stations 
and purposes. 


Operation of new and expanded fish-cultural facilities 
I z j 


Purposes 


States . : ' 

tates Perma- Tempo- | Supplies, 

nent posi- | rary posi- | materials, 
tions | ete. 





Arizona: Williams Creek...--- J $2, 75 $500 $3, 400 
Colorado: Leadville_- gee a 2, 75 aiiiaaede 1 
Georgia: 

Millen- - ma ; wat 1, 200 1, 030 

Warm Springs. ..--.-..-..-.- i , 200 | 1, 250 
Idaho: Hagerman akin , 500 3, 800 
Kentucky: Frankfort----.---- : eee 2,7! 850 1, 940 
Maine: Craig Brook. -- ‘ : ; , 050 3, 660 
Massachusetts: North Attleboro__.-_-- ka 2, 500 2, 340 
Michigan: Pendill’s Creek - ---- 5,7 , 800 | 8, 050 | 
Minnesota: New London... 000 2, 040 
Mississippi: Meridian , 800 
Montana: 

Bozeman 700 2, 020 

Ennis 
New Hampshire: | | 

Berlin ia 5 | 2,750 | 2, 500 13, 650 

Nashua ; , , 800 
New Mexico: 

Dexter can ; 2, 500 1, 040 

Hot Springs : ; , 600 1, 700 
New York: Cape Vincent a 3, 000 2, 400 | 
North Dakota: Bald Hill Dam_---. 800 | 220 , 020 
Ohio: Hebron . , 800 800 2, 600 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo 2, 000 1, 020 | 3, 020 
Pennsylvania: | 

Allegheny eisiasbedtuvancdeme , 500 1, 880 3, 380 

hater Sdn daseeeuaek , 500 7, 020 , 520 

South Dakota: McNenny- sinsdiagnnaksibdons ahi ; 2, 000 6, 300 8, 300 
Tennessee: Erwin eestte , 700 4, 020 5, 720 
Texas: Inks Dam salah Rie da , 500 | 900 2, 400 
Virginia: Harrison NE Ree ae - ‘ ie 2, 500 1, 530 , 030 
Washington: Quilcene- - - i a , 800 3, 210 5, 010 
West Virginia: White Sulphur Springs--- , iscnataestun , 600 5, 870 


, 900 | 


40 


, 900 
5, 070 , 870 


3, 540 
3, 300 
5, 400 


16, 700 46, 200 7, 50, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. Is any further effort being made to have States take 
over fish-hatchery facilities? 

Mr. Faruey. That is continually in discussion, and as we get the 
opportunity we are encouraging the States to take over facilities 
where the product is mostly distributed in the given State area 

The problem is a little bit complicated because in most cases the 
hatchery products are distributed among a number of different States 
as well as Federal lands. 


CRAB ORCHARD INDUSTRIAL UNIT 


Mr. Krrwan. Please explain what the Crab Orchard industrial 
unit is and what you are doing with it. 

Mr. Farury. That is an interesting story, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, it has been around quite a while now. 

Mr. Fariey. That was taken over in accordance with congressional 
action. Part of it is being administered as an industrial area and 
part for refuge and recreational purposes. 

So under the instructions the Service has continued to operate 
the industrial area, endeavoring to make it a self-sustaining industrial 
operation. 
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We have reached the point of having it approximately 80 percent 
self-sustaining, and in our budget we provide some additional funds 
for maintenance work on that property. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service finds itself operating a small railroad, 
waterworks and other utility systems which are far afield from our 
normal responsibilities. 


WATERFOWL REFUGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. On page 26 you say that the Federal Government 
must restore 4 million acres for land in your waterfowl refuge program. 
How many acres have been restored in each of the last 5 years and how 
much of the appropriation will be used in this activity? 

Mr. Farury. The tabulation of the restoration in each of the last 
few years I do not have with me, sir. I can furnish that to the 
committee. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Lands acquired for national wildlife refuge purposes 
Fiscal year: Acres 
7 14, 723 
; 10, 434 
etd akan ions wed 12, 752 
19, 470 
32, 510 


Mr. Farry. That 4 million was a broad estimate of the addi- 
tional acreage which should be added to the nearly 3% million that the 
service now has under its jurisdiction, to round out w hat seemed to be 
a reasonable migratory waterfowl refuge program. This thinking 
contemplated that the States would add to the total areas to the extent 
of about 5 million acres. 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR REFUGE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert the table on page 28 into the record. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Funds programed from all appropriations available for this purpose are dis- 
tributed by fiscal years 1955 and 1956 as follows: 
| Base 1956 ' 
: Pott Increase (+) 
er Program, wanene| OF adjusted | Estimate, : a 
Appropriation | 1955 Decreases pre neta 1956 or — 
| | tion 








Annual definite 


. Management of resources (underceiling)-} $836, $836, 000 $876, 000 +-$40, 000 


Annual indefinite 


. Management of resources (no year) (lim- 
oe ae eee 7, | 27, 400 | 27, 400 


Permanent indefinite 
. Migratory bird conservation account 4, 203, 780 |__..._.__.__| 4,203,780! 2,220,000 
. Management of national wildlife refuges_| 1, 706, 65 | 1, 706, 650 , 480, 000 — 226, 650 
ETOP GRE cncnccionciiunmeasen : 30, 000 | | 30, 000 OO Vcd aac aan bocen 


5, 803, 830 | 6, 803, 830 , 633, 400 | 
| } | 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS TO VARIOUS WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Mr. Krrwan. We will also insert pages 30 and 31 of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Below is a summary by refuges of the amounts estimated for fiscal year 1956 
from funds available under this appropriation: 


State and refuge Estimate 


Alaska: 


Arizona: 

Imperial 

Kofa and Cabeza Prieta 
California: 

Merced 

Salton Sea 3, 995 
IMIR: CRORILED FO TOMIO TORUQON 6. oo ie ci ne ae we eco mere oie denies a ges , 755 
Georgia: Piedmont 029 
Illinois: 

Crab Orchard 8, 007 

, 000 

Kentucky: Kentucky woodlands-_-_-___..----------- 25, 885 
Maryland: Patuxent Research Refuge___.____._----------- , 58, 000 
Mississippi: Noxubee 
Montana: 


National aot z 
Fort Niobrara__-_--- 
Nevada: 
Desert game sites ake ‘ ; 
Sheldon _ _ ea ; i . 24, 149 
New Mexico: San Andres- ; Sey Aa he gia met Ls ele , 099 
North Dakota: Sullys Hill nth aelwadane ates oa 9, 270 
Oklahoma: Wichita ‘ 
Oregon: Erart Mountain... ... 5... 2.22.64 cc5-. : 
South Carolina: Carolina Sandhills. asap a a Ea ps lcs sac nn sn geen aa 
Utah: Bear River 
Washington: Little Pe nd Ore ille___ 
Wyoming: National Elk__._---_ ~~ 
Departmental 


ca a oe es a ae 876, 000 
RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 


Mr. Kirwan. You are proposing a larger direct appropriation for 
river basin surveys. Please cite specific examples where you have 
been unable to obtain sufficient funds by transfer from the construc- 
tion agencies for this purpose. 

Mr. Farutey. The problem, Mr. Chairman, is not so much the 
ability to eventually secure sufficient funds, but the problem of secur- 
ing them at an early date so that the investigations of fish and wildlife 
resources can keep pace with the early investigations on the engineer- 
ing phases. 

When the appropriations are finally made, projects approved and 
transfers made, the Fish and Wildlife Service has found itself way 
behind in the investigations, so that it has resulted sometimes in 
too hurried and probably inadequate study. 
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This increase requested would provide studies of the areas as they 
become important, and not make the Service dependent upon later 
transfers of money when the projects are approved. 

We think it. is quite essential that that work be stabilized and be 
made more effective. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, it is a good point. You should have the funds 
you need to stay abreast of all the other work. 

The American sportsmen who are interested in fish and wildlife are 
not given the break for the money they are paying into taxes. I mean 
that with sincerity. 

For the amount of money they are putting into this industry, 
much more than all the private industries in fish and wildlife put 
together, they deserve more. I think $26 million are derived from 
fishing licensees. Industry says they have millions invested in this. 
They have nothing invested in it alongside the people. They are the 
ones who have the investment in fish and wildlife. 

Just in my neighborhood I have counted as high as 6,000 fishing 
in Mosquito Lake. Every one of them bought a rod. Imagine the 
money spent to get there. Look at the clothes they are buying, 

samping outfits, tents, ev erything else. 

We are behind in our fish and wildlife program. ‘There is no use 
kidding ourselves on that score. 

How much money is programed in the budgets of construction agen- 
cies for transfer to you for river-basin studies and how does this com- 
pare with what is being transferred this year? 

Mr. Fartuey. I will supply the information for you, su 

(The information requrested is as follows:) 

Amounts transferred from construction agencies to the Fish and Wildlife 
Services fer river basin studies are as follows: 

(1) From Bureau of Reclamation, limited to surveys in the Missouri River 
Basin: 


Fiseal year 1955 2 ie ae aed : $135, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 (estimate) - — _ - 210, 000 


(2) From Corps of Engineers (Civil Functions) for preauthorization studies: 
PE DOM 2066 5 cc case eenses sens bindedonawkdséesaceccecens seth $35, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 40, 000 

Mr. Kirwan. You indicate that you will be undertaking studies of 
water developments before such developments are authorized by the 
Congress for construction. Will there not be some wasted effort in 
this arrangement? 

Mr. Farury. No, sir. It is proposed, where project authorizations 
are over and above our ability to take care of by this hard core study 
group, to ask for transfers. It is not intended that those transfers will 
duplicate or overlap the activities of the permanent staff. We believe 
it will be more economical to handle it on a sustained basis rather 
than with the ups and downs coming from transfer of the construction 
appropriations. 

MIDDLE SNAKE RIVER 


Mr. Kirwan. The Corps of Engineers has recently completed a 
survey report on the Middle Snake River. What is the relationship 
between this report and investigations of this area for which you are 
programing $75,000 in the budget? 
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Mr. Faruey. Those are private power projects and there is no 
transfer of money involved in it. It has to be carried on by our own 
service. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, the information I was looking for in the 
river basin studies here. 

In addition to the $337,000 appropriation requested we will have 
$30,000 for the Alaska River Basin’s work, $250,000 from the migra- 
tory waterfowl funds, and $239,500 in transfers from construction 
agencies. We will have a total of $856,500 for the river basin studies. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 


Mr. Krrwan. Insert page 36 into the record showing all funds 
available for the river basin surveys program. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program 


Appropriation | for 195: 


ANNUAL DEFINITE 


1. Management of resources - -- a ..-| $263, 000 $163, 000 | $100, 000 $337, 000 37, 000 


ANNUAL INDEFINITE 
. Management of resources (no year) secennaeh G Rides 30, 000 30, 000 
PERMANENT INDEFINITE 


. Migratory bird conservation account: 
(a) Surveys of water-use projects ache ext ), 000 
(b) Waterfowl habitat inventory___-_---| 0, ; 60, 000 |_- 
(c) Waterfowl habitat protection _-_-._- + ee eee Sas 150. 000 
2. Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverte | |" 
funds): 
(a) Surveys of water-use projects. __._- 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
(6) Waterfowl habitat improvement.._-| 150, 000 ; 150, 000 — 150. 000 


Ce) OURRE BURIGINE wcccnnnccncccccs ; 12, 700 12, 700 |_._- —12, 700 


+100, 000 
60, 000 
+150, 000 


615, 700 163, 000 452, 700 517, OF 4-164, 300 


CONTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Mr. Kirwan. Some of your funds for control of predatory animals 
are used to support control measures on private lands. How does 
this tie in with the Department of Agriculture programs? 

Mr. Faruey. Mr. Swift, will you comment on that? 

Mr. Swirr. They have cooperative understandings with private 
organizations, and also local governments in control of predatory 
animals wherein this service supplies the technical know-how and 
much of the actual work is done by local governmental organizations 
or by private organizations. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE RESOURCES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert pages 39 through 43 into the record showing 
Alaska program financed by Pribilof Island receipts and tell us 
whether or not any of these funds are set aside as a contingency. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Management and investigations of fish and wildlife resources in Alaska, including 
construction 

Adjusted appropriation $865, 650 

Decreases-___- ; 1 80, 002 

Subtotal 785, 648 

Estimate 1956 785, 648 
Page reference: 

39 

Justification 39 

; $40,750 for nonrecurring items and $39,252 for reduction in program as shown in distribution by activities, 

low. 

The estimate for fiscal 1956 contemplates the appropriation of amounts equal 
to 25 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof Islands, 
as follows: 


Sales of sealskins: 
Apr. 12, 1954, and special sales of 25,081 sealskins $1, 636, 529 
Oct. 18, 1954, and special sales of 27,510 sealskins_ $1, 374, 958 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co. 

(estimate) - 


1, 359, 413 


Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 
330.4 tons meal, at $86.03 ____- 
77,140 pounds carcass oil at $0.0525 (estimate) __-_ 4, 050 
227,700 pounds blubber oil at $0.076 (estimate) _ _ 17, 305 


49, 779 
Sale of fox skins: 
Apr. 12, 1954, 39 skins at $7.16 279 
Total estimated receipts (net) 3, 046, 000 
Percent - : 25 


Total estimate 761, 500 


Below is a distribution by subactivity of the functions performed under this 
appropriation. Comparison is made of the current-year and budget-year vro- 
grams accounting for nonrecurring items and the adjustments of unobligated 
balances. 








Deduct | 
nonrecur- | Subtotal 
ring items 


an rease 
1956 pro- Increase 
gram 1 |(+) or de- 
~ crease(—) 


1955 pro- 


Subactivity gram ! 


(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries. -___- * $569, 000 ----| $569, 000 | $560,000 | —$9, 000 
(6b) Administration of Alaska game laws__._..--- 115, 000 |_- } 115,000} 100,000 | —15,000 
(c) Alaska wildlife refuges. ease | 27, 400 27, 400 27, 400 

(d) River basin studies in Alaska...........-.-_-} 30, 000 | | 30,000 30, 000 

(ec) Engineering | 12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 

(f) Communications aisiiaatenatgibeiea , 20, 000 eel 20, 000 15, 000 

(g) Administration.__-- Bess | 51, 500 

(hk) Conatruction........... ; ates 40, 750 


Total program 865, 650 —40,750 | 824,900 | 785, 648 | 
Unobligated balance of prior years brought for- | 
ward_. ss . Soa | —200,365 | +200, 365 |_-- .-| —24, 148 
Unobligated balance carried forward to subse- | | 
UNG FOUN sak incd nck dn anne +24, 148 —24, 148 


Appropriation 689, 433 +135, 467 


1 Does not include miscellaneous anticipated reimbursements. 








Increase (+ 
1955 program | 1956 estimate or decrease 
(—}) 


(a) Administration of Alaska fisheries $569, 000 | $560, 000 | —$9, 00 


——— 
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Funds received under this appropriation supplement the program financed from 
the annual appropriation. ‘The annual item will be found on page 4. 
A breakdown of the estimate follows: 





Increase (+) 
Purpose am | 1956estimate, or decreas 


(1) Enforcement program: 
Permanent personnel - ------- 3 000 $30, 000 
Operating expenses ! eee eee , 900 193, 000 


A a Scie aia nace ain ee : 214, 900 293, 000 


(2) Management: 
Permanent personnel - --- er Ie ade 7, 000 20), 000 £3 000 
Operating expenses ! : Sinisdebeitoes 55, 600 55, 500 —100 


Total _. Sane ee a al 2, 600 75, 500 

3) Vessels and facilities: 
Permanent personnel dee Beis 47, 180 74, 000 
Operating expenses ! binveahpudibaldinbin 136, 520 103, 000 


183, 700 177, 000 


(4) Aircraft and facilities: 
Permanent personne] - -..........-------- 7, 425 44. 000 
Operating expenses ahead Ease 90, 375 40, 500 


Total ? : a cae ai 97, 800 84, 500 


Total 569, 000 560, 000 9, 000 





1 Operating expenses include employment of seasonal personnel. 
Increase (+-) 
1955 program | 1956 estimate or 
decrease (—) 


(b) Administration of Alaska game law $115, 000 $100, 000 | —$15, 000 


Funds provided under this appropriation are employed in administration and 
enforcement of the provisions of the Alaska game law and supplement funds 
appropriated in the regular annual appropriation for that purpose. The annual 
item will be found on page 5. A decrease of $15,000 is proposed because of 
reduced availability of appropriation. This will reduce travel and supplies for 
the year. 


Increase (+ 
1955 program | 1956 estimate or 
decrease (—) 





(c) Alaska wildlife refuges $27, 400 OM ein 5 cos 





Funds provided under this activity supplement the program for mammal and 
bird reservations and are used exclusively for national wildlife refuges in Alaska 
including the Kenai, Kuskokwim, Kodiak, and Aleutian Islands refuges. The 
estimate for 1955 provides the travel and operating expenses for the Alaska 
refuges. Funds for the salaries of permanent personnel are provided in the regular 
annual appropriation. ‘The annual item will be found on page 26. 


Increase (+-) 


1955 program | 1956 estimate 


Ca RR i i iii iscsi ies acaba $30, 000 $30, 000 
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The Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska is the sole agency charged with the 
responsibility of protecting this region’s valuable fish and wildlife resources 
Unlike the situation in the United States, no State agencies exist to share th: 
burden of any factfinding investigations needed. Work under this subactivity 
must keep pace with the anticipated increase in proposals of private companies 
for hydroelectric developments, continue factfinding studies initiated in previous 
years to determine effects of project proposals by the Bureau of Reclamation on 
the Susitna River and by the Corps of Engineers and private companies on the 
Copper River. It is also necessary to keep abreast of broad reconnaissance 
investigations by the Corps of Engineers of the Yukon River and Kuskokwin 
River. Funds received under this appropriation supplement funds appropriated 
in the regular annual appropriation. The annual item will be found on page 32. 


Increase (+ 
1955 program | 1956 estimate or 
decrease (— 


(e) Engineering---- , ‘ecacaae $12, 000 $12, 000 ae 
(f) Communications... -.- = 20, 000 15, 000 —$5, Of 
(g) Administration : ; ‘ cidereuetanirat oats : 51, 500 41, 248 —10, 252 


The three items listed above represent service functions for management of fish 
and wildlife resources in Alaska. 

(e) Engineering.—Provides design, supervision and inspection of construction, 
rehabilitation and maintenance of physical facilities of the Service. The estimate 
for 1956 contemplates engineering services on construction projects still underway. 

(f) Communications.—Provides the installation and maintenance of communica- 
tions systems throughout the Territory and on vessels of the Service. 

(q) Administration.—Provides the housekeeping functions for activities under 
this appropriation. The amount proposed for 1956 is approximately 5 percent 
of the appropriation. 

Mr. Fartey. The complete returns are accounted for. There is 
no margin for contingency there. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you use all the funds available from this source 
in the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Faruey. In 1954 there was an unused balance of $200,000 
which was carried over and used in the 1955 program. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ALASKA GAME LAWS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Farley, this committee made a trip to Alaska 
some years ago. We were interested in fish and wildlife up there. 
We took an extensive trip. We noted obstructions, in all of the 
streams, which were utterly destroying the spawning grounds. 

We know from the record that this country of ours perhaps is the 
greatest fishing place in the world. They used to buy shad from the 
Delaware River for $1 a barrel. 

Speaking of sturgeon, today there is not one sturgeon in the Great 
Lakes. We all remember what the situation used to be. 

It is going down much faster in Alaska than it did here. 

The small airplanes are a godsend to keep an eye on those fishermen. 
Are you getting proper use out of them or are you staying with the 
old method, the boat? 

Mr. Faruey. We are doing both, sir. 

To answer your first statement about the obstructions, in the 
spawning streams, some stream-improvement work is being done, 
some very effectively. More could be done. In some cases we are 
building fishways around obstructions. 
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In the matter of using airplane and surface equipment, it has been 
a matter of great concern to us and we are studying it constantly. 
In a great deal of the patrol work and a great deal of the transfer of 
the personnel and equipment to isolated places with a minimum of 
time, the airplane is absolutely essential. The airplane is limited in 
some of the enforcement work where not only is it necessary to observe 
what is going on, but to stop immediately what goes on, and to 
prevent damage to the fisheries. 

A fishing vessel can in relatively few minutes, encircle a school of 
fish at the mouth of some of these streams you have mentioned, and 
move out in legal waters, and except for that short time when they are 
inside the prohibited fishing area, the operation would appear to be 
legal. 

If those fish are encircled and netted they are lost as spawners. 

So we are employing additional stream guards and supplying them 
with the necessary boat equipment to prevent this. We call it pre- 
ventive enforcement of laws, not only to make cases where they can 
be made, but to prevent some of those cases from occurring, where the 
losses cannot be repaired. 

In a few hours’ work a boat with a net can destroy the entire year’s 
spawning run in a stream. So we have leaned a little more in the last 2 
years on stream guards. We greatly increased them last year and 
plan to continue. 

We are continuing to study the relative importance and value of 
those two types of transportation. We cannot do without either 
one. We feel each supplements the other and we are trying to use 
each where they are most productive and useful. 

Mr. Krrwan. Did you take any from air enforcement and put 
them in the boat enforcement? 

Mr. Fartey. Yes, sir. We have increased the amount put into 
boats. 

Mr. Kirwan. We have the same problems at home, fishing places 
where no one is allowed to fish, and you can catch them by the train- 
load. They pay $100 every time they are caught. But I know if 
they are in a boat, and fishing illegally, 1 can come down in a private 
airplane faster and catch them than I can with a boat tugging up 
there, almost with a sign on it saying “Look out; here I come.”’ 

In other words, we are almost telling the fishermen to go ahead. 

You can see Government boats 10 miles away. 

They cannot tell whose airplane it is and he can come on down 
quickly. 

Mr. Faruey. Unfortunately, sir, fishing boats maintain surveillance 
on our radio and spot general location of planes by intercepting our 
messages. 

Mr. Suomela has spent a great deal of time up there. I would like 
to have him comment on that situation, with your consent. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, I again say that I think the best enforcement 
you will get will be by the airplane. 

Mr. Farry. We believe, sir, a combination of the two is necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. The two are ne essary. I am 
not objecting to that. I do say this, you are taking funds from the 
best enforcement, which is the plane. I object to that. 
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If [ am out there illegally catching fish, I have 50 times more to 
fear from an airplane which can come “down on me in a couple seconds 
than a boat which takes a long time to reach me. 

The boat almost has a warning sign on it—‘‘Take care of yourself. 
We are the police.” 

Mr. Faruery. Of course, sir, you must have experienced those fog- 
bound days in Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand those problems, fog and what not, so 
that the plane cannot go up. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. How many boats do you have? 

Mr. Farury. Six seagoing vessels and some twenty-odd fast patrol 
boats. 

Mr. Kirwan. Speed boats? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would insert in the record at this point, 
Mr. Farley, how much time is spent in the air, if you can, with these 
planes and how much the enforcement end of it cost in the past 2 
years. 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. Add the amount spent on airplane enforcement in 
the past compared to today. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Use or AIRCRAFT FoR ALASKA FISHERY ENFORCEMENT 


The extent to which aircraft have been used in enforcement and management 
of the Alaska commercial fisheries in recent years and the cost thereof are as 
follows: 





Flying time 


*isce s Cos 
Fiscal year Chours) ost 


1, 735. 2 99, 035. 69 
1, 862.9 | 101, 750. 16 
2, 719. 2 | 1 176, 316. 89 
2, 77% | 2 207, 500. 00 

148, 100. 00 





1 Includes $19,854 for hangar and shop facilities, and $12,501 for modifying, reconditioning, and certificating 
2 Grumman amphibians acquired from military surplus during the year. 

? Includes approximately $10,000 for reconditioning 1 Grumman amphibi: in acquired from military surplus 
during year 1953, and $15,000 for improved servicing facilities. 

3 Includes 1,531.5 hours of flying time during the first half of fiscal year 1955, as compared with 1,906.9 
hours in the like period of fiscal year 1954. Provision is made during the balance of 1955 for operation of 7 
aircraft, and maintenance of 1 additional aircraft as a spare for use in the event of mechanical difficulty, 
with an expected total flying time of 769 hours. This compares with 865.5 hours in the like period of fiscal 
year 1954. 

4 Estimated. 


All of the flying time shown constitutes patrol, and authorized enforcement 
personnel were on board to handle observed infractions of the fishery laws and 
regulations. During half the flight time shown related duties also were performed 
such as observations concerning abundance of salmon, distribution, areas of fish- 
ing activity, and extent of escapement to the spawning grounds. The remainder 
of the flight time was exclusively for enforcement purposes. 


SourcEs OF REVENUE 


Mr. Jensen. You have several sources from which you collect 
revenue and where you can expand in many different ways. 

I note by your statement that you will have $1,827,600 from Pribilof 
seals to spend in fiscal 1956, $4,500,000 from duce -stamp funds, 
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$1,875,000 in products tax, $5 million in hunting licenses, $11 million 
in firearms tax, and from the Saltonstall Act you will have $3 million, 
to expend in 1956. 

Is that right, Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct, 

Mr. JENSEN. From those Samii ania h I have just enumerated, then, 
you will have $27,202,600 to expend in fiscal year 1956. That is the 
total of those six items. 

In direct appropriations you will have a difference between that 
and $43,035,804. Is that right? 

Mr. Faruey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JeNsEN. And in addition to that you will have the carryover 
from 1956, the unexpended balance, which will amount to about 
$11,623,397. 

Mr. Faruey. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. What will be the total funds if the full amount of the 
budget is allowed? How much money in all will you have to expend 
in 1956? 

Mr. Faruey. $54,658,237 is the total program, including the 
current budget. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. We are not holding back any of the 
duck-stamp money at this time, are we? 

Mr. Farry. No, sir; except current receipts. 

Mr. Jensen. Current receipts? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. What do you mean by the “current receipts’’? 

Mr. Faruey. Current receipts are those which are received from 
the sale of the duck stamps in the year in which the stamps are sold, 
and which are not normally ciliented until the following year. 

Mr. Jensen. But we are not holding back over a period any money 
taken from duck-stamp money except as you have just explained? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. I think you should at this time explain in as few 
words as you can, the source of the duck-stamp money and also 

each of those other items I have just enumerated. 

The reason I ask for that is because I do not believe the sportsmen 
thoroughly understand, certainly not all of them thoroughly under- 
stand, just where all this revenue comes from which you expend in the 
administration of your department, and how it is expended. 

The reason I mention that, also, is this: I had sportsmen contact 
me last fall and indicate that we were holding back funds which we 
should not be holding back today. 

If such is the case, tell us so. If the States have a partnership deal 
with us on any of these funds, please say so. Can you do that? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 


PRIBILOF SEAL FUNDS 


Mr. JENSEN. Pribilof seal is first. 

Mr. Faruery. I do not have the detail of that. Twenty-five percent 
of it is available for management and investigation of fish and wildlife 
resources of Alaska, including construction. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. We allowed 25 percent of the profits from 
Pribilof seal to be used for law enforcement and investigations; that 
was done in 1952 or 1951. We understand that. 
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Mr. Farury. Then the balance is used in the administration of 
the Pribilof Islands, maintenance of the natives and facilities for taking 
the seals up there, and everything that goes into the program up 
there. 

Mr. Jensen. Not all of that money goes back to the development 
of the Pribilof seal industry. It is used by your department, is it not? 

Mr. Farry. Fifteen percent goes into the Treasury, 60 percent 
into the management of the Pribilof operation itself, and 25 percent 
into the activities previously mentioned. 

Mr. Jensen. That is exactly what I want the record to show, just 
how this money is expended. 


DUCK STAMP FUNDS 


All right. Now as to the duck stamp. 

Mr. Faruey. That is spread over the purchase of land, develop- 
ment of the lands—— 

Mr. Jensen. What is the source of this money? 

Mr. Faruey. From the present $2 duck stamp. 

Mr. Jensen. I knew that but I wanted it in the record. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. That is divided among the various items 
which go into the purchase and development and operation of migra- 
tory waterfowl refuges. I can give you totals to date or such break- 
down as you _ on that, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not think that is necessary, just so you tell us 
how the money is expended. 

Mr. Faruey. As of the current year, $169,000 of that money goes 
into the cost of the post office in printing, distributing, and making 
sales of the duck stamps. 

$1,298,000 is for the acquisition of new lands, and $1,050,000 

Mr. JENSEN. Acquisition of new lands? Where are you buying 
new lands? 

Mr. Faruey. In rounding out our existing refuge projects or getting 
new ones. 

Mr. Jensen. You are spending how much money for that purpose? 

Mr. Farury. In last year’s budget there is $1 050,900 in that. 

Mr. Jensen. In purchasing new lands do you work with the con- 
servation associations? Do you cooperate with them? Do they make 
recommendations? 

Mr. Faruey. Not as such, sir, although they are represented on the 
advisory committee, the Secretary’s advisor y committee on these 
lands, and also representatives of the State game departments. 

Then there was $282,900 on inve stigations and research related to 
waterpower. 

There was $4,406,000 on the development and maintenance of the 
existing refuges. 

That total for this last year is $7,207,680. 


PRODUCTS TAX 


Mr. JensEN. Now your products tax. 

Mr. Farry. That is the sale of materials from our refuge. Major 
item is the oil, but also included is hay, grains, timber profits where we 
have timber to dispose of, and other sales of that kind where we get 
an income from the refuges. 
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Twenty-five percent of that income goes to the counties where the 
refuges are located and the balance is the amount we have available 
to spend for wildlife purposes. 

Mr. Jensen. Other than the 25 percent which goes to the county 
the rest goes into your fund to expend for things such as administra- 
tion, resources, development of fish and wildlife activities? 

Mr. Far.ey. Yes, sir. 

For instance, on the program management resources, $300,000 of it 
went into administration of fish and game laws. 

$1,480,000 went into the refuge program itself, development and 
maintenance of the refuge. That is the biggest single item. 

Those are the major uses of that money. 


TAX ON ARMS, AMMUNITION AND HUNTING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. JensEN. The hunting licenses go into the fund and are paid 
out how? 

Mr. Faruey. That is a tax on arms and ammunition and hunting 
equipment, that goes into the Federal aid fund; and that is distributed 
to the States in accordance with the formula which was set up in the 
law, depending upon the number of licenses for the area, population, 
and so on. 

It is distributed to the States to be used on projects for the develop- 
ment of wildlife resources in the States. 

Mr. JENSEN. The money is covered into the Treasury to your 
credit and allocated by you? 

Mr. Farury. It is distributed to the States for special projects 
which meet the requirements for the administration of the program. 

Mr. JensEN. It is all being used for the development of fish and 
wildlife resources? 

Mr. Farry. The money secured from arms and ammunition sales 
is used for the benefit of the wildlife resources. Then there is another 
column on receipts from the tax on fishing gear and equipment—that 
goes exactly the same way to the States, but for the benefit of sports 
fishing. 

Mr. JensEN. How do you allocate the money to the States? 
What is the yardstick used? 

Mr. Fartey. It is determined by the number of licenses purchased 
for the area, although there is a certain minimum—and I forget just 
the details—but there is a minimum set up which goes to each State, 
what seems to be a favorable amount, based upon the needs for the 
State and the hunting pressure in the area. 

Alaska gets some, a small part—I think it is some $25,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are speaking now of what sum? 

Mr. Farry. I am speaking now of tax on arms and ammunition. 
The firearms tax, total revenue anticipated, will be $16 million and 
for the benefit of fish-restoration projects, $6,730,000. 

Mr. Fenton. That tax was on what? 

Mr. Jenson. On fishing gear. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 
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FUNDS FOR SALTONSTALL-~-KENNEDY ACT 


Mr. Farutey. Under the Saltonstall-Kennedy Act. Beginning this 
fiscal year, we had available as a part of funds, from duties on fishery 
products, not to exceed $3 million a year for research and studies on 
commercial fishing problems, to build up our knowledge and ability 
to administer commercial fishing resources and to find ways and 
means of handling, processing, and distributing fishery products. 

Actually that 30 percent of import duties exceeds $3 million, so there 
is a little over $1 million which we will not be able to spend this year. 
We are permitted to accumulate a suprlus of not to exceed $5 million 
at the end of any fiscal year. 

We are really working on a 3-year program, and this is a very 
valuable addition to the research work and programs which we were 
already doing for the commercial fisheries. 

We have at the present time, been allocated something like $2.2 
million for the current year. And there is an advisory committee 
provided for, the appointment of which has just been announced, 
which committee will be consulted in connection with future pro- 
grams. I shall be glad to discuss the projects in more detail, but 
they are scattered generally throughout the east and west coasts, 
the Gulf, and Alaska, to distribute the work equitably among those 
areas. 

Mr. Jensen. So that all of this $27,202,600, which is the total of 
these six items, Pribilof seals, stamp funds, production tax, from 
your oil and timber, and from the individual refugees and your license, 
firearm tax, Saltonstall bill funds, is all expended, either by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the States for the benefit of projects to main- 
tain and develop fish and wildlife industry? 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HATCHERIES 


Mr. JenseN. Direct appropriations are made for fish hatcheries? 
Mr. Faruny. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. We appropriate funds directly for that purpose? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes; three-million-dollars-odd, I think 

Mr. Jensen. Are you asking for any new hatcheries this year? 

Mr. Faruey. We are providing for some expansion of hatcheries. 
Mr. Jensen. But no new hatcheries? 

Mr. Farury. No. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA ON PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


USE OF REVENUES COLLECTED 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 80 through 87, 
so they will be in the record in conjunction with the testimony being 
given in response to Mr. Jensen’s question. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


Expenses for sales, etc., in refuges 


Appropriated (estimate) 1955 $30, 000 
Estimate 1956 30, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The act of June 15, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 715s), provides that necessary expenses 
incurred in connection with the removal and sale of refuge products shall be paid 
from the gross receipts before a division of the net proceeds is made between the 
counties and the Federal Government. 


Federal aid in fish restoration and management 


Appropriated (estimate) 1955 $4, 625, 338 
Estimate 1956 5, 000, 000 


374, 662 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Federal Aid to Fish Restoration Act (64 Stat. 430) authorizes assistance 
to the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands by appropria- 
tion of funds equal to the revenue of the 10-percent excise tax on fishing rods, 
creels, reels, and artificial lures, baits, and flies. Federal aid payments for fish 
restoration and management projects also cover research into fish culture and 
management; formulation of restocking plans; and selection, acquisition, restora- 
tion, and improvement of areas adaptable as hatching, feeding, resting, or breed- 
ing places. 

‘The act provides that funds apportioned to the States shall be available for 
expenditure until the end of the fiscal year following that for which the apportion- 
ment was made. If the funds are not expended by the States within that time, 
any unexpended balances become available for expenditure by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service for research in regard to fish of material value for sport and recreation. 


Federal aid in wildlife restoration 
Appropriaved 1960... .-...-.....-<... oS $10, 266, 257 
Estimate 1956 ae ; 6 Seal Sais sei sen sa eee, | 5 gt CD 


733, 743 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act (16 U. S. C. 669-669j) authorizes 
assistance to the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands in 
restoring wildlife and in working out better methods for its management. The 
act authorizes the appropriation of funds collected through the tax imposed on 
firearms, shells, and cartridges which is paid by the manufacturers and is covered 
into a special fund in the Treasury known as the Federal aid to wildlife restoration 
fund. Work financed under this fund includes payments to States for wildlife 
restoration projects, including construction necessary to make land or water 
areas available for such projects; for wildlife management research necessary for 
administration; expenses in making examinations of State plans; biological 
investigations of areas to be acquired or developed; appraisals of lands to be 
purchased; engineering studies of proposed developmental work; audits of State 
expenditures; and inspections of projects. The act provides that funds appor- 
tioned to the States shall be available for expenditure until the end of the fiscal 
year following that for which the apportionment was made. If the funds are 
not expended by the States within that time, any unexpended balances become 
available for expenditure by the Fish and Wildlife Service in carrying out the 
provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 


Management of national wildlife refuges 
Appropriated 1955___ _- ; ee 2 ES _.. $1, 693, 059 
Estimate 1956 : Sar on aS — . 1, 875, 000 


Increase . ; oe 81, 941 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


By law (16 U.S. C. 715s), 75 percent of the net proceeds received from the sale 
of surplus products of wildlife refuges is appropriated for refuge maintenance and 
enforcement activities. Work financed by this fund includes construction, 
improvement, repair, and erection of buildings, roads, and other facilities of 
national wildlife refuges, and enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
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Migratory bird conservation account 


Appropriated (estimate) 1955- 


nu disiot« 64, 5002000 
Estimate 1956 


soshiaaleiakesbied bdo cuaia acne: 4 « epee 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Receipts from the sale of Federal hunting stamps are set aside as a special fund, 
the migratory bird conservation fund. This fund is used for expenses in enforcing 
the Migratory Bird Acts; expenses of the Post Office Department for engraving, 
issuing, and accounting for the stamps; investigations and field surveys; the pro- 
tection and increase of migratory waterfowl; development of food and cover for 
wildlife; restoring marshes and ponds; acauisition, development, maintenance, 
and operation of migratory waterfowl refuges; control of waterfowl disease 
epidemics; manipulation of water levels in the most advantageous way for wildlife 
utilization; and other developments conducive to increasing the migratory bird 
populations. The authority establishing this fund is contained in 16 U. 8S. C, 
718—718h; 63 Stat. 599. 


Payments to counties from receipts under Migratory Bird Conservation Act 


ADPROMIUAT ANRGs. «cd iiaied be pen we Meni st Gozuc ede esa cde $564, 353 
Prament 1006 gi ewe VEE. aw Osteehs. ues. ag See 625, 000 
RID nod Aye aia Pun Se eae aed ee eee 60, 647 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The act of June 15, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 715s), provides that 25 percent of the net 
proceeds from the sales of refuge products shall be paid at the end of each fiscal 
year to the county or counties in which the refuge is located, to be expended for 
the benefit of the public schools and roads in the county or counties. The 1956 
estimate is based on the ratio of receipts from sales of products of wildlife refuges. 


Promote and develop fishery products and research pertaining to American fisheries 


pennies Rak: Se 2s 5S eee es oes Sok Gh tia $4, 207, 286 
EOUIOBS MBNOAD EG DO a cides eS I ee ee ee oe vn ndnimawales 3, 000, 000 





eT Tl ee ee — 1, 207, 286 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under the provisions of the act of July 1, 1954 (Public Law 466, 83d Cong.), 
there is transferred to the Department of the Interior from the Department of 
Agriculture an amount eaual to 30 percent of receipts from custom duties on 
fishery products beginning with the fiscal year July 1, 1954, and ending on June 30, 
1957, to be maintained in a separate fund and used by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the following purposes: 

(1) To promote the free flow of domestically produced fishery products in 
commerce by conducting a fishery educational service and fishery technological, 
biological and related research programs, the moneys so transferred to be also 
available for the acquisition, construction, equipment, operation and mainte- 
nance of vessels or other facilities necessary for conducting such research; 

(2) To develop and increase markets for fishery products of domestic origin; 

(3) To conduct any biological, technological, or other research pertaining to 
American fisheries. 

A comparison of funds available under this appropriation, compared to those 


requested in the regular Interior Department Appropriation Act for fiscal year 
1956 follows: 


a Jeoular ap- | P 10te ¢ 
Activity Regular ap- | Promote and 
. propriation | develop, etc. 


esearch on fish and fisheries: 
Coastal and offshore fishery research $1, 013, 000 $763, 000 
Commercial shellfishery research : i 213, 600 96, 000 
Pacific Oceanic fishery investigations.............................--.. 642, 000 264, 000 
Other 20, 400 


SR ip bab atindaJecdddes cinbwhedcuaduchbunhonaabeiiecteuessudan 2, 289, 000 , 123, 


Exploration, development, and utilization, ete.: 
Fishery education and market development san dei 330, 000 
OORTIOTGIAL TIGOrY GENUIIEIOS 6 osc cs cc cnckcccccccccncncesens eeteinicearded koa 50, 195, 000 
Commercial fishery economics---.---- a ate acpi ace pieciaieceadlenachalntp xvi Gis ini 3, 143, 000 
Fishery market news service- ices cosctia eli ar tpndingececesimeanecaiala 280, 150, 000 
Exploratory fishing and gear deve lopme nt... 353, 261, 000 
Fishery technological studies......................-.--.-..-.---.------ ; 282, 448, 000 


Subtotal ‘ " ’ 1, 527, 000 


527, 
Construction: Fishery biological laboratories 200, 000 
General administration related to fishery research_.-.............-...-------- 150, 000 


NR cs eee Ra Ce ee a es: 0 Regen asics 3, 397, 000 3, 000, 000 


1 Not comparable. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HATCHERIES 


Mr. JENSEN. How much money are you asking for improvement 
of hatcheries for the fiscal year 1956? Will that information be in 
the pages in the justifications that are being inserted? 

Mr. SuoMELA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenseN. Which will come under “Construction” 

Mr. SuomMe.a. Yes. 

Mr. JensEN. I think it is the best money spent by the Congress. 
I think we receive possibly greater returns from fish ‘hatcheries than 
most any other funds that the Congress appropriates. I feel like the 
chairman stated, that certainly with as many people who are inter- 
ested in sports fishing, hunting, and so on, that the amount of money 
which is being spent runs into the hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the things that they buy in order to be able to enjoy themselves. 
There are a lot of people who fish and hunt constantly. 

I am very glad that we have the funds now in these particular 
items that we have just been talking about to keep the Fish and 
Wildlife Service abreast of the times, and to give to these people who 
like the great outdoors, an opportunity to enjoy themselves. 

Personally, I think it is money well spent and I hope the Department 
will see that this money is properly spent, and I am sure they will. 
After all, we now anticipate spending some $54,658,237 in the fiscal 
year 1956 for your Department. More than half of it comes from 
the tax on these different things, and I want to thank you for explaining 
each one of these items as you have. 


SOURCE AND EXPENDITURE OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Fenton. Will you put in a little table that will show the 
sources of your fund and how they are expended. 

Mr. Farry. We will prepare a table distributing the receipts and 
expenditures for each of these items separately. 

(The information requested follows:) 


GWRAA7E CELae URE 6 ArR ee O88 eS 
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Analysis of funds appropriated to Fish and Wildlife Service from special sources and 
applicability of such appropriations, related to fiscal year 1956 estimate of appro- 
priations 


r 
| 2k 
| Estimated 





Source of receipts Estimated Disposition of receipts appropria- 
receipts tion 
(1) Net proceeds from sale of fur $3, 046,000 | (la) For administration of the Pribilof $1, 827, 606 
sealskins and other prod- Islands, including management 
ucts of the Pribilof Islands. and protection of fur seal herd and 


management of Pribilof commun- 
ity, 60 percent of proceeds. 

(lb) For management and investigation 761, 506 
of fish and wildlife resources in 
Alaska, including construction, 25 
percent of proceeds. 

(1c) For deposit to Treasury of United 456, 900 
States, remaining 15 percent. 


| FE 635 te Soa eas 3, 046, 00K 
(2) Proceeds from the sale of 2, 530,000 | (2a) For the expenses arising from such 30, 006 
wildlife refuge products sales, amounts necessary to process 
(gross sales). sales, from gross sales. 
(2b) Paid to States for schools and roads 625, 006 


in the counties in which refuges are 
located, 25 percent of net after 
expenses for sales. 
(2c) For refuge maintenance and enforce- 1, 875, 00 
ment activities, 75 percent of net 
after expenses for sales. 


| 
| 
| a 
Tetel...... 2, 530, 000 
(3) Sale of migratory waterfowl 4, 500,000 | (8a) For the cost of printing, issuing, and 675, 000 
hunting stamps (duck | accounting for stamps and for 
stamps). | enforcement of the act, not to 
| exceed 15 percent of receipts. 


maintenance of migratory water- 
fowl refuges, the remaining 85 per- | 


| 
| 
| (3b) For acquisition, development, and 3, 825, 000 
cent of receipts. 


Tete. «isn bie te las 2 ee 4, 500, 000 

(4) 10 percent excise tax on rods, 5,000,000 | (4a) For payments to States for fish resto- 1 4, 782, 900 
creels, reels, and certain ration and management projects, | 
other sport fishing gear. | | 92 percent of tax. 


(4b) For Federal administration of the 
grant-in-aid program, not to ex- | 
ceed 8 percent of the tax. 

(4c) For use by the Service in research 25, 100 
program on sport fisheries, reverted 

| funds (funds apportioned to States, 

but not used by States within 2 

| years). 


192, 000 





cacnes ada 





(5) Tax revenue from firearm, 11,000,000 | (5a) For payments to States for wildlife 
shell, and cartridge, etc., | restoration projects, 92 percent of | 
manufacture. | tax. 

For Federal administration of the 539, 200 
grant-in-aid program, not to exceed 
8 percent of the tax. 
(5¢e) For use by the Service to carry out 715, 000 
provisions of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act, reverted funds 
(funds apportioned to the States, 
but not used by States within 2 
years). 


= 
on 
=~ 
~ 


| FN 11, 000, 001 
(6) 30 percent of gross receipts 4, 207,826 | (6) For use by the Service in research to 00 3,000, 00( 
from customs receipts on promote free flow of domestically 
fishery products. produced fishery products, to in- 
crease markets for such products and 
to conduct related research—not to 
exceed $3 million in any one year. 





1 Adjusted for carryover balances between years. 


61, 500 


56, 900 


16, 000 
30, 000 


25, 000 
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RESEARCH ON FISH MIGRATION OVER DAMS 


Mr. Fenton. How is your work ene on the migration of 
fish? Is there anything new in the past yea 

Mr. Faruey. There are 1 or 2 things ad hI might mention that 
are of particular importance. One is the fish diversion se ‘tup that has 
been developed in connection with the Tracey pumping plant in 

California, where we are threatened with a very serious loss of small 
fch 

The Service, with the help of the Reclamation Service, has developed 
a new device. They went through a long program of development, 
trying out different kinds of mechanical screens, the devices that were 
known to have worked to some extent, under some conditions, in the 
past, but the quantities of water that had to be dealt with were such 
that the old devices did not meet the need. 

Recently, there has been developed what seems to be the most 
promising device, a set of louvers, to deflect the flow of water, which 
deflection has a peculiar reaction on fish, and the fish, instead of being 
sucked into the pumps, are diverted and are caught in a collection 
basin and put back into the stream. 

The efficiency of that equipment seems to be, if I remember cor- 
rectly, in the order of 90 to 95 percent, which is quite high and has a 
distinct advantage over earlier equipment because the fish that are 
handled in the process can be saved. The fish that are thrown against 
screens in rapid-moving water are often injured very badly. This 
new device seems to have furnished an excellent answer to problems 
of this kind. 

In other areas, projects reported on previously are electric diverting 
devices at the dam. That has not developed to the point that we 
would like, and we have some further work to do. It is quite hopeful. 
We may find means of collecting or directing the salmon over high 
dams, or around them in some way. At the present time that is 
the obstacle in this salmon program. Ways have been found to get 
the spawning salmon upstream. Sometimes it is rather expensive 
but it can be done, but the problem comes in how to return the fish 
to the sea. And it is in that area that we are pushing the investiga- 
tion. And of course the work is continuing for Alaska. 

We feel that we know pretty well how to handle the problems that 
are involved in dams up to 90 or 100 feet high. Beyond that, we 
are still searching. 

Perhaps we can get these fish over 1 or 2 of these dams, but each 
obstruction adds hazards. Each time they suffer certain amount 
of delay and we are trying to find out, after going around 2, 3, or 4 
of these dams just what the cumulative effect is going to be on the 
fish, and on their spawning. 

We still have those areas of study, but we are quite encouraged. 
Mr. Suomela can answer in more detail but I think, generally speak- 
ing, Dr. Fenton, that about covers it. 

Mr. Suometa. I would like to make one comment along the line 
of the endeavor we are following in the use of electric mechanical 
devices in the diversion of migrants. We have at the present time 
an experiment under way at Leavenworth, Wash., where electrodes 
have been installed across Icicle Creek. Preliminary results from 
experiments conducted at that place indicate that the success of 
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diverting fish is somewhere between 50 and 70 percent effective. So 
we do have quite a ways to go yet, so far as the use of electrical 
diversion of migrants is concerned; that is, diverting young fish away 
from such things as turbines and other places where the migrants 
might be killed. 

| think that sometime in the future we will have some answers to 
the protection of seaward movement of salmon. 

Mr. Fenton. Has the salmon industry been affected to any great 
extent by the construction of these large dams? 

Mr. Suometa. In the experiments conducted at Bonneville Dam, 
sometime in the past by the Federal Government, and the State of 
Oregon, there was some indication that there was about a 15 percent 
loss of seaward migrants at Bonneville, which, in turn, certainly 
would make a loss in the fisheries as far as the the returns that might 
be expected from those fish. 

That particular analysis is still being worked on. The purpose of 
the fishery research engineering work undertaken by the Service, 
Corps of Engineers, and by the States, is to find out ways and means 
to divert the seaward migrants away from the turbines and away 
from spillways. 

Mr. Fenron. What you refer to is the damage caused when they 
are going upstream? 

Mr. Suvome.a. Yes, for the adults, and for the young going to sea. 

Mr. Fenton. That affects the industry too. 

Mr. Svometa. Yes. I might say, Dr. Fenton, there is some loss 
of adults going up. I think, to reiterate what the Director said, we 
do have a problem still in connection with the adults going upstream. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any records, or any data, say, for the 
past 5 years, to show how it affects the fisheries industry, the up- 
stream migration as well as the downstream rate? 

Mr. Svome.a. I think it would be quite hard to pinpoint, Mr. 
Fenton. The only thing we can point out, particularly is the loss 
that has been pinpointed at the particular dams. And there are, 
of course, cases where facilities have not been provided where entire 
runs have been completely blocked. I think we can furnish some- 
thing on that for you, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. I would be glad if you would do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 

There are no statistics to show to what extent high dams have affected the 
salmon fishing industry, but we do have knowledge of dams where entire runs 
have been completely blocked; for example, Grand Coulee on the Columbia 
River; Wallawa Lake, Oreg.; Lake Ketchelus and Lake Kaches, Wash.; Burnt 
and Powder River in Oregon. 


FISH LADDERS 


Mr. Jensen. When I was in India, I saw a fish ladder which they 
said operated wonderfully well, on a 20-percent incline. Here is a 
sketch of it. 

I saw that on a dam that was possibly 200 feet high, and I thought 
it was the finest thing I had ever seen. They claimed that it was the 
most effective ladder that they had ever used over there. It was the 
American engineers that built that dam and fish ladder. Did you 
ever see one like this? 
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Mr. Suome.a. Mr. Jensen, I might say that in the State of Oregon, 
there are a number of ladders of this very type. 

Mr. Jensen. I had not seen any of them. I had seen a number of 
these dams. Where are they? 

Mr. Suomeza. They are located on the coast, on some of the dams on 
the coastal streams, and in some parts of the Columbia River water- 
shed in Oregon. 

Mr. Jensen. Are they working well? 

Mr. Suomena. Yes; they are working. We have made a lot of 
improvements on gravity-type ladders. 

Mr. JENSEN. W hy cannot that improvement be put at each place? 

Mr. Svometa. I think that we have made improvements on this 
particular type of ladder, gravity ladder. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


[Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate-__-._......--...-- | $4, 460, 000 | 4 $3, 977, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Management of resources, Fish and W ild- | 
life Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law 172 60, 000 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate_.......-.-...-.-.---| 4,5 20, 000 | 4, 127, 000 3, 977, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources-_-_..-.----..----------} 2, 904 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts-----.------------- aaa 30, 783 | 15, 000 | 16, 000 

Total available for obligation E 4, 553, 687 4, 145, 000 3, 995, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings Oh ME ho anwuse ehieieeaa naar 





Obligations incurred 4, 502, 2 54 | 4, 145, 000 | 3, 995, 000 
| 


NorTE.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)). 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
1. Research on fish and fisheries $2, 571, 196 $2, 489, 000 $2, 289, 000 
. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery 
resources ; 1, 189, 443 1, 108, 000 | f , 000 
3. Research on birds and mammals __.- . ; 454, 236 380, 000 30, 000 
4. Research on fish migration over dams__- 253, 692 150, 000 50, 000 
Total obligations from appropriated funds__- ; 4, 468, 567 4, 127, 000 3, 977, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
5. Replacement of personal property sold_-_--- 2, 904 3, 000 3, 000 


Total direct obligations. ---- ; init akan 4, 471, 471 4, 130, 000 3, 980, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


. Research on fish and fisheries__.- 20, 704 5, 000 5, 000 
. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery re- 
sources. - 8, 749 9, 000 9, 000 
3. Research on birds and mammals_. ‘ ie 1, 330 1, 000 A, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts -- ore : 30, 783 AW 5, 000 15, 900 


Obligations ineurred_---- eer 4, 502, 254 4, 145, 000 3, 995, 000 


SUGELSE CELLS OEE Get Ore Ge 86 Se eee 


Neet h 


UIC easwwers ss 





Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year _- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary. 5 
Average grade - _ - - 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_- 
Positions other than permanent : 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ____ 
Payment above basic rates_____-_-_-__- 


Total personal service obligations_.._ - 
Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services___-- 

Travel ese. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures. _-___- = 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - 
Taxes and assessments anes 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ‘ 
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Obligations by objects 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. __- 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment 


Total direct obligations. _.......__- 


| 
1954 actual | 


| 


GS-6. | 
$3, 819 | 


1955 estimate 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


580 | 
76 

595 | 
660 


$4, 715 
GS-6.8 
$4, 046 


1956 estimat; 


553 

67 
559 
600 


$4, 718 
GS-68 
$4, 067 





$2, 552, 849 
249, 531 | 
8, 350 | 

56, 374 


2, 852, O82 
161, 167 
25, 042 
123, 236 
45, 058 
44, 776 
563, 176 | 

446, 036 
205, 969 | 

1,131 

229 

| 15, 925 








4, 483, 827 | 
15, 260 | 


4, 468, 567 


2, 904 | 


4, 471,471 | 


=== 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 

eT ceentninien . 

03 Transportation of things 
05 Rents and utility services. 
07 Other contractual services- 
08 Supplies and materials-- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts. 


Obligations incurred 


15, 022 | 
4, 400 
96 | 
5, 602 | 
4, 268 
1, 395 


| 30, 783 | 
—— = 
4, 502, 254 


2, 867, 104 | 


$2, 536, 600 
245, 800 | 

8, 700 
48, 800 | 


2, 839, 900 


2, 839, 900 
172, 700 | 
24, 000 
119, 200 
55, 600 | 
48, 400 | 
289, 400 | 
397, 400 
178, 400 





14,655 | 


4, 140, 355 | 
13, 355 


4, 127,000 | 
3,000 | 


4, 130, 000 | 


2, 200 
100 

8, 500 

3, 500 | 
700 


4, 145,000 | 


15,000 | 


$2, 486, 015 
207, 200 
9,015 

50, 500 

2, 752, 730 


2, 752, 730 
167, 200 
23, 100 
117, 700 
55, 900 
55, 100 
274, 670 
368, 200 
159, 000 
700 


16, 050 
3, 990, 350 
13, 350 


3, 977, 000 


3, 000 


3, 980, 000 


100 
, 500 
» 500 
700 


15, 000 


3, 995, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


timate (Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


ee _ - ——— —$ 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward | $609, 059 $710, 295 $412, 205 

Obligations incurred during the year 4, 502, 254 | 4, 145, 000 3, 995, 000 
5,111,313 1 4, 855, 205 4, 407, 205 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years- - —16, 390 

Keim bursements-... : —33, 687 | —18, 000 — 18, 000 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account —6, 065 

Obligated balance carried forward -. 710, 298 —412, 295 | — 289, 295 


Total expenditures. _- | 4, 344, 876 4, 425, 000 4, 100, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: cod 
Out of current authorizations 3, 787, 702 | 3, 725, 000 | 3, 690, 000 
Out of prior authorizations--- 557, 174 | 700, 000 | 410, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. For investigations of resources, the appropriation for 
1955 was $4,125,000; the request for the fiscal year 1956 is $3,977,000; 
or a reduction of $150,000. 
57, 200 Please insert pages 48, 49 and 87 in the record. 
7 (The statements referred to follow:) 
05, 900 
wen Analysis by activities 
8, 20K) 
9, 000 | | | 
700 Page 
| reference 


6, 050 Activitias 1955 appro- | De- . : Estimate, 

icles Activities | priation creases Subtotal 1956 

0, 350 Table Justifi- 
cation 


| Incteases |-——— 


1. Research on fish and fisheries | $2, 489,000 | $200,000 | $2,289,000 | $2, 289, 000 49 
2. Exploration, development | 
and utilization of fishery | 
resources - - -_-- | 
3. Research on birds and | 
mammals . 
4. Research on fish migration 


| 
; 
3 
, 


1, 108, 000 


1, 108,000 | 1, 108, 000 


wt 


380, 000 380, 000 430,000 | $50, 000 


| 
| 
' 


over dams. - -. 150, 000 150, 000 |. 


| 
150, 000 | 


ES laine | 4,127,000 
| 


| 
} 
| 
. at iin |-- 
200, 000 3, 927, 000 | 3, 977, 000 50, 000 }. 


Js 


Research on fish and fisheries 


j 
| Page 
reference 


Viivige.s 


1955 appro- De- : Estimate 
A Ss ¢ . ony >ases |— pee 
priation creases ubtotal 1956 Increases 
nn Justifi- 
Table} cation 


Subactivity 


| 


(a) Coastal and offshore fishery | 
research. __._.___- $1, 655, 000 ee $1, 655, 000 | $1, 655, 000 |_ 
(6) Commercial shellifishery re- | 
search ie 213, 600 213, 600 RB ci ncieiaanas 52 
(c) Inland fishery research. __- 590, 400 | $200,000 | 390, 400 390,400 |..........] 53 
(d) Designing fish protective | 
devices 30, 000 30, 000 | 30, 000 


49 


| 
| 
| 


.-| 54 


2, 489,000 | 200, 000 2, 289, 000 | 2,289, 000 | 
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A comparison of funds available under this appropriation (permanent appro- 
priation entitled ““Promote and develop fishery products and research pertaining 
to American fisheries’’), compared to those requested in the regular Interior De- 
partment Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1956 follows: 








Activity | Regular appro-| Promote and 
' priation develop, ete. 


Research on fish and fisheries: 
Coastal and offshore fishery research ‘ $1, 013, 000 $763, 000 
Commercial shellfishery research ? 213, 600 96, 000 
Pacific Oceanic fishery investigations. _..................._.___._. 642, 000 264, 000 
PME. onc udorcdee eens - 420, 400 

| | 


Subtotal ‘ ae , 289, | , 123, 000 


Exploration, development and utilization, ete.: 
Fishery education and market development week 330, 000 
Commercial fishery statistics. ..........-- susine oes umeewe ESA, 50, 195, 000 
Commercial fishery economics..............-.-.-.-.-.-.---- ae 43, 143, 000 
Fishery market news service s satetadik chiishatts sin iiesa a tein Midas aretaaadie a Cee ae 280, 000 150, 000 
Exploratory fishing and gear development-__..-...-.-.-.-.----------- 353, 000 261, 000 
PE PIs swrckcge on napesccy sc anccocscevebesncs 282, 000 | 448, 000 

a a a a maa 1, 108, 000 , 527, 000 

Construction: Fishery biological laboratories-_-_._...............-----.-- 200, 000 

Genera] administration related to fishery research ---.........----------- | 150, 000 








Total Be | 3,000, 000 


1 Not comparable. 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF RESEARCH PROGRAM ON FISH AND FISHERIES 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you give us some examples of specific achieve- 
ments in your research program during the last year and what they 
mean to the industry? 

Mr. Svometa. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the outstanding 
examples in achievement in our research has been the tuna investiga- 
tion in Honolulu. Those investigations have shown that there are 
commercial quantities of tuna, both in the tropical and subtropical 
areas of the Territorial and island possessions of the United States 
in the Pacific Ocean. We believe that we have discovered tuna that 
will certainly be of economic benefit, not only to the Hawaiian Islands, 
but also to trust territories. 

Another important achievement is the discovery of the albacore 
tuna, north of the Hawaiian Islands. Through research, this species 
of tuna has been found some 800 miles north of Honolulu, and we 
believe should a commercial fishery result from our future work on 
this species it will be of tremendous economic importance to the 
Pacific Coast States. 

Mr. Kirwan. For the industry? 

Mr. Suvome.a. For the industry, because the tuna boats working 
out of Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco, can get to the 
area, and, in fact, I do not think they will have as long runs as tlfey 
are now making to the Galapagos Islands. 

I think another interesting and significant part of our work has 
been the discovery of the yellowfin tuna in the Gulf of Mexico. 
We have found that the yellowfin is present in gulf waters the year 
around, and now we are finding that commercial fishing operations 
have started on the yellowfin tuna of the gulf. 

I believe that we have made a great stride in the work on the red 
tide in the gulf. For the first time, the micro-organism, known as 
the Gymnodinium brevis has been cultured by Fish and Wildlife per- 
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sonnel. This is a very difficult problem to cope with and we believe 
that the Service, together with the cooperation of the States, and the 
universities located in Florida, will certainly come up with, we hope, 
a control of the red tide. We have found that a small concentration 
of copper sulfate does have the effect of suppressing the bloom of this 
particular organism. 

[I believe that another outstanding piece of work has been done in 
Alaska this last year, through some of the investigations which the 
Director spoke about a moment ago. The manner in which the 
fishery has been regulated this past year or two in Alaska certainly 
will help to rehabilitate some of the areas that have been seriously 
depleted. 

We have done considerable work on the shad on the Atlantic coast. 
We have been able to predict, with only about a 10 percent error, 
the runs that are coming in to the Hudson and Connecticut. This 
information aids the States, very materially, in administering and 
managing their fisheries. 

We are the primary research agency of the Atlantic cost for the 
Marine Fisheries Commission, and we furnish scientific information 
to the Commission, which is transmitted to the States. 

We have also made tremendous strides in our work on the pilchard 
fishery of the Pacific coast. 


NORTH ATLANTIC HADDOCK 


" There is another very outstanding example of our work which I 
would like to mention, that being our research work on the North 
Atlantic haddock. Here we work with the Northwest Atlantic 
Fishery Commission, which is composed of 10 nations. The United 
States, Canada, and eight countries from Europe. We, in our work 
recommended an increase in the size of the mesh of the haddock fishing 
gear. ‘Tremendous savings of small haddock has resulted. 

That particular regulation now is in effect in what we call subarea 
area 5, which is off the New England coast. It is hoped that this 
regulation may be applied to subarea 4, which is off of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. It has been calculated that over a million dollars 
profit was realized by our fisherman since increased catches of larger 
size haddock resulted by the increased mesh size of the nets. 

That is about all, Mr. Chairman, that I can think of at the present 
time. 

SEA LAMPREY CONTROL 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the new treaty between the United 
States and Canada with respect to sea lamprey control. 

Mr. Faruery. The treaty, as you know, has not yet been ratifted, 
but it will make possible a joint effort on the part of Canada and the 
United States, and, we hope, will include State cooperation, to work 
on that lamprey situation as a joint project instead of having it just 
a project of the United States. 

The details.are just now being worked on and I am not able to tell 
you just how the program will operate, but out of this planning on 
lamprey-eel control projects, we believe controls can be developed 
from the information gained. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Will the $150,000 be sufficient to hold your sea 
lamprey program in the interim period without losing any ground? 

Mr. Faruey. It puts it in a caretaker status, and if prompt action 
is taken on other approaches, we should not lose ground. 


RESEARCH ON BIRDS AND MAMMALS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert page 57 in the record; also page 58. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


Research on birds and mammals 


| | Page reference 
1955 sstimate,| 
Subactivity appropri-| Decreases} Subtotal netenett ’| Increases | 
ation | | ; lm \Justifi- 
| cation 
| | 


(a) Wildlife population studies._._...| $57,800 |..........| $57,800 | $57,800 | 
(b) Studies of causes of wildlife deple- | | 
| 20, 200 5 20.200 | 20, 200 
{c) Studies to improve wildlife man- 
agement methods _ _- : 117, 500 | od ; 7,500 | 151,500 | $34,000 
(d) Studies to improve bird and | | | | | 
mammalcontrol methods-_-__- 65, 500 | _ 35, 500 81, 500 16, 000 
(e) Cooperative wildlife research 
units .| 119,000 





119,000 | 119,000 |... 


Wie __| 380.000 | | 380,000 | 430,000 | 50,000 |_ 
| | | 


| 
| 


Financing the wildlife research program 

Funds available for research on birds and mammals are contained in the follow- 
ing appropriations in the amounts indicated below. Research supported by funds 
from the appropriation ‘Migratory Bird Conservation Account” is limited to 
research relating to migratory waterfowl, while research supported by funds which 
have reverted pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act, ete., is limited only to migratory birds. 


| 


| p ( 
Appropriation oo Decreases| justed 
| 


| | oT. 


| | 
an | | 
Base 1956 | | 
M- loses | -rease 
or ad |Estimate, — 7 
€ 
1956 decrease 
| 


appro- 
priation 


| | ' 

ANNUAL DEFINITE | | | 

i. Investigations of resources (management—no | | 
OTA. cc dituadtanwteawek aoe, $380, 000 | $430,000 | +$50, 000 


} 


PERMANENT INDEFINITE | | 


i. Migratory bird conservation account-.-_- 187,500 | $2, 500 185,000 | 185, 000 | 
2. Federal aid in wildlife restoration (reverted funds).| 250,000 | ; ---| 250,000 | 251,000 | +1, 000 


Total ____- ne cenencecee-eeceees-e---eee-------| 817,500] — 2,500 | 815,000 | 866,000 | +51, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Please explain the increases requested in your pro- 
gram on birds and mammals research. 

Mr. Faruey. The increase requested is $50,000 of which $34,000 
is for studies to improve wildlife management methods and $16,000 
on the study of control methods of birds and mammals that will 
involve crops. We have the blackbird problem on the east coast. 
We have a similar problem on the west coast, with the migratory 
water fowl and other birds. A reasonable amount is expended by 
both the States and Federal Government to assist in the control of 
these birds. 
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The Federal Government, through the Department of Interior has 
provided special seasons with respect to migratory water fowl that 
are causing excessive amounts of damage. This small increase in 
appropriations is to be expended entirely for research to determine 
the most effective methods to keep birds and mammals out of the 
farmers’ crops. 

These amounts are supplemented very materially from other perma- 
nent appropriations. For instance, on research on birds and mam- 
mals, the estimate is $430,000. We augment that by another $49,000 
from the Pribilof receipts for studies related to the fur seals; $185,000 
from duck-stamp money; $251,000 from the Federal-aid funds. 1 
might explain that this is money reverted from the Federal-aid 
program that has not been obligated by the States. 

Mr. Krrwan. Could not additional funds from your permanent 
appropriation be applied to this program to eliminate the need for 
increasing direct appropriation? 

Mr. Faruey. As we have indicated, we have built this $430,000 up 
to $944,000, and we just could not find where other money is available. 


RESEARCH CONDUCTED ON LANDS CONTROLLED BY OTHER FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Mr. Kirwan. How does your work in wildlife research dovetail with 
conservation programs in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Swirt. Some time ago the various bureaus that had the respon- 
sibility of managing public lands had portions of their research funds 
used for the study of wildlife. However, sometime in the past the 
Congress saw fit to delegate that type of research work to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, so that now, for example, the Forest Service, the 
Park Service, and others request certain types of research in relation 
to the wildlife on their lands, and we feel that it is our obligation to 
carry out such requests which come from these other agencies. For 
that reason, we are requesting an increase of $34,000 primarily on 
western rangelands as they are related to cattle and wildlife. That is 
the $34,000. 

Mr. Sreminski. Are there any trends in the extinction of our re- 
sources? 

Mr. Faruey. I think not. We feel that in the game area, we are 
in good shape. There are some problem areas, of nongame birds and 
animals, which we are concerned with, but in general, those which are 
maintained as a resource for sports hunting, fishing, we think we are 
in good shape on those. 

Mr. Sreminski. Have you had any information from the Antarctic 
area on whaling operations? 

Mr. Faruey. Our Government is a party to the whaling convention 
and we maintain now very modest contact through one worker who 
keeps records but we are not engaged in Antarctic operations. 


SHRIMP OPERATIONS IN GULF OF MEXICO 


Mr. Sreminski. How about shrimp operations in the Gulf of 
Mexico? A few years ago, as one of several Congressmen, I visited 
the gulf with Admiral Richmond and the Coast Guard, in connection 
with the situation. How is that getting along? 
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Mr. Fartuey. I think the groundwork for better working relations 
has been laid. It is a very difficult area because of a different philos- 
ophy as to the authority of the Government beyond the coastline. 

(Off-the-record diséussion. ) 


BREEDING OF FISH 


Mr. Sreminsxi. Mr. Farley, we have had considerable success in 
the South in breeding newer types of cattle; they can better withstand 
drought than other types. Have we tried breeding a hardier stock of 
fish? 

Mr. Faruey. That hs been done, sir, and is being done now, with 
selective breeding of fish to produce those which will provide a larger 
production of eggs. Other lines of selective breeding have been carried 
on, in which disease-resistant stocks of fish have been developed. 

Mr. Suomela is more familiar with this than I am but it is very 
interesting, and seems to be a very worthwhile and productive area. 

Mr. Suometa. I do not believe that I have anything more to add 
to what Mr. Farley has said. 

Mr. Swirr. I might add that Canada has probably been doing more 
than we have in this direction. 

Mr. Suvometa. I think they have. 

Mr. Sreminski. In the event of widespread drought, where our 
production 6f food could be seriously curtailed and where we might 
have to turn to fish for survival, that could become a very substantial 
operation on the part of the Government, could it not? 

Mr. Fartey. That, plus very important fishery resource areas that 
we have discovered, particularly in the Pacific. 

Mr. Sreminski. Do you-have liaison with all the governments 
around the world, to keep pace with these various developments? 

Mr. Farry. Particularly those with whom we have treaty arrange- 
ments, and we operate now under 6 or 7 international treaties. We 
have fishery treaties which involve Central America; we have treaties 
with Canada involving both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; a treaty 
with Japan in the Pacific; and with European countries on the Atlantic. 
Then through a number of international organizations, we keep in 
contact with research developments. 


BLACKBIRD CONTROL IN NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Jensen. Are you asking for any special appropriation for 
blackbird control in New Jersey? 

Mr. Faruey. That is included in the general item, I believe we 
discussed. 

Mr. JensEN. For the past 2 years, we have appropriated $10,000 
to control blackbirds in New Jersey. The destruction that has been 
brought about by the tremendous influx of blackbirds has been 
explained to the members of the committee. It had become such a 
problem that the people seemed not to be able to handle it themselves. 
I was wondering what success you had attained in the eradication of 
blackbirds? 

Mr. Fartuey. In all fairness, I think I should say that we have 
not attempted to eradicate them. We have been endeavoring to 
control them, and to develop control methods, and some rather 
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interesting devices, one, the automatic discharge of firecrackers. We 
still have that problem and we feel that we should, and have, included 
it in our general program of research. It is not a field that we feel 
justified in making a separate State activity of because the problem 
is widespread. It is much wider than just the New Jersey area; it 
is still a very serious problem in a number of agricultural areas. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You will continue to do everything you can to contral 
it. I understand it has become quite a problem. 

Mr. Faruery. Yes. 

SEA-LAMPREY CONTROL 


Mr. JenseN. How much are you asking for sea-lamprey control? 
Mr. Faruey. If my memory is correct, $150,000. 
Mr. Jensen. $150,000? 

Mr. Farury. For research and some operations. 

Mr. JenseEN. How much have you had for this current year? 

Mr. Faruey. If my memory is correct, $350,000. 

Mr. JensEN. Why the reduction? 

Mr. Faruey. Largely because of this new Canadian treaty, con- 
cerning the Great Lakes, we expect a part of the lamprey operation to 
be picked up in connection with the new international agreement. 

Mr. Jensen. How soon do you think that agreement will be 
consummated? 

Mr. Faruey. The treaty has been consummated but has not been 
ratified as yet. It has been submitted to the Senate. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED FROM CORPS OF ENGINEERS AND BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Fenton. I notice here in your justification a statement on 
anadromous fish migration. You are asking for $150,000 for that 
item this year? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. How much did the Corps of Engineers, in the con- 
struction of these dams, assist you in this work? 

Mr. Faruey. I cannot identify sums from the Corps of Engineers 
on that sheet. I can furnish the answer. You wish to know what 
they gave toward research? 

Mr. Fenton. What are they doing, and what do you do in coopera- 
tion with the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Faruey. We are working in close cooperation. I cannot give 
you offhand the extent of the work but we can furnish a statement on 
that for the record. 

Mr. Fenton. How about the Reclamation Bureau? 

Mr. Suvome.a. I can answer a part of that question, Dr. Fenton, 
as to the figure showing how much money the Corps of Engineers is 
furnishing the Fish and Wildlife Service, we will have to furnish that 
later. There is a cooperative program being conducted at the present 
time between the Corps of Engineers, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the States of Oregon and Washington. This particular program 
has to do with the upstream and downstream passage of salmon at 
dams. 

The Corps of Engineers is working very cooperatively with several 
States and with the Service, not only in the contribution of funds but 
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also in the contributions, you might say, of brainwork on this partic- 
ular phase of the problem. 

We could furnish the amounts which they have contributed to you 
at a later date. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it would be well to supply that for the record, 
and also a statement showing the cooperation by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Mr. Suvometa. I think an illustration of that cooperation is the 
work at the Tracey project, where research work is being carried on 
in connection with diversion of fish from irrigation canals. 

Mr. Fenton. That is one which I think I saw. 

Mr. Far.tey. That is correct. There are minor amounts for basic 
studies, where the Bureau of Reclamation does contribute to some 
of the fisheries problems. 

Mr. Fenton. You will put such a statement in the record. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Total funds transferred to Fish and Wildlife Service from the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation 


1955 1956 


Appropriation ’ 1954 actual estimate estimate 


— Corps of Engineers: | 
onstruction, general. _______| I ' = | i = 

: : sean cia wer Columbia River de- i $1, 575, 000.00 | $1,175,000 | $1, 400, 000 

ee and maintenance, | velopment. | 600, 000. 00 | 970, 000 1, 000, 000 


} | 
General investigations _ | River basin studies - 50, 000. 00 35, 000 | 40, 000 
paren neiemea merase et 


..|  2,225,000.00 | 2,180, 000 


2, 440, 000 


From Bureau of Reclamation: | 
Construction and rehabilita- | Missourt River basin pro- | 210. 000. 00 | 135, 000 210, 000 
tion. | gram. | 
| Fish biological studies__- 32, 426. 50 21, 825 | 22, 000 
General investigations. | River basin studies___..___- 11, 000. 00 16, 000 | 85, 500 


Total 





| 253, 426.50 | 172, 825 | 
Grand total. Ae A -| 2,478, 426.50 | 2, 352,825 | 2, 757, 500 


317, 500 





CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 


| ————— 
1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate ; $435, 600 $300, 000 $140, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward a 620, 418 | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 62 

Reimbursements from other accounts 15, 515 





Total available for obligation. __.__-- Een ea ccame .| 1, 071, 595 | 605, 671 
Unobligated balance carried forward. — 295, 671 |- SREP oe eee 


Obligations incurred 775, 924 605, 671 | 140, 000 
| } | 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8S. C. 481 (c)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
1. Fish facilities _ - 
2. Wildlife faeilities 


Total obligations from appropriated funds___- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
3. Replacement of personal property sold 


Total direct obligations. _............__- 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
Fish facilities 
VR ee Le 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts _.__....._..-- 4555 ee 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions_- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
A verage number of all employees____- 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary - 
Average grade -_- 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions ; ; 
Positions other than permanent-_----------- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_- 
Payment above basic rates _- ae 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 

01 Personal services. ---------- : 

a is cule 
Transportation of things -- 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services _____--- 
Printing and reproduction _-- 
Other contractual services -- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment < 
Lands and structures -- 
Taxes and assessments _- 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges-for quarters and subsistence 
‘Total obligations from appropriate’ funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment 
Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


01 Personal services 
07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. ; 


Obligations incurred 








1954 actual 


| 
} 1955 estimate 


a 
| 
$309, 100 
286, 571 


595, 671 
595, 671 


7, 000 
3, 000 


10, 000 


605, 671 


1956 estimate 


$140, 000 


140, 000 


140, QUO 


140, 000 


SSP 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$4, 664 


GS+H.7 


| 
$60, 322 


43, 219 
63 
1, 790 


105, 394 


91, 485 
317 | 


622 

3 

952 
562 

50, 772 


115, 392 | 
499, 160 | 


1, 336 


760, 601 


254 


760, 347 | 


62 


GS-6.8 


$18, 011 
17 


45, 100 


36, 140 
3, 300 
3, 400 


100 

300 

1, 100 

1, 100 
24, 200 
525, 520 
200 


595, 671 





595, 671 


— ee — 


760, 409 | 


595, 671 


| 


13, 909 | 8, 960 


1, 606 


15, 515 


775, 924 


| 1, 040 


| 
| 


| 10, 000 


| 605, 671 


$4, 715 | 


27, 072 | 


311 | 


$4, 718 
GS8-4.8 


$8, 047 
3, 722 
3) 


11, 800 


11, 800 
1, 400 


100 

100 

600 

5, 000 
500 

120, 400 
100 


140, 000 
140, 000 


140, 000 


140, 000 


—— $$$ 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual 1955 cattennte| 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brouglt forward $227, 118 | $387, 509 $183, 180 

Obligations incurred during the year. 775, 924 605, 671 140, 000 
1,003, 042 | 993, 180 | 

Reim bursements-.--- | —15, 577 | —10, 000 | -_- 

Obligated balance carried forward __.. —387, 509 —183, 180 —133, 180 


323, 180 


Total expenditures__- 599, 956 800, 000 190, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current autborizations_- ‘ 250, 000 90, 000 
, abi ihaaas 599, 956 7 
Out of prior authorizations__- 550, 000 100, 000 


Mr. Sreminski. The next item is ‘‘Construction,’’ with an appro- 
priation for 1955 of $300,000; the request for 1956, $140,000, which is 
a decrease of $160,000. 

We will insert pages 65 through 67 of the justifications into the 
record. 

(The statement requested follows: ) 


Analysis by activities 


Estimate 
1956 Incre 


| 1955 appro- 


b ntiwttte : Yecrease S ¢ ase 
Activities priation Decreases | ubtotal ASES 


. Fish facilities. ......__- ER eee et $225, 000 En $140, 000 | $140, 000 
2. Wildlife facilities.........._. i 75, 000 75, 000 | Betas Bs 


ea ae A al 300, 000 SEG been sceshct. 140, 000 | 
| 


140, 000 


The nonrecurring items of decrease amounting to $300,000 were for the construc- 
tion and improvement of fish hatcheries, and Alaska game facilities, as follows: 


Frankfort, Ky $111, 000 
Craig Brook, Maine 79, 000 
nies Fee CUP REG), “TOR. ook cicnehucincenewacuusacdnoneeoee Rn eo 35, 000 
Alaska game facilities 75, 000 


300, 000 


The funds requested are for continuing the construction of the new fish hatchery 
near Frankfort, Ky., authorized by Public Law 614, 81st Congress; for continuing 
the construction of new hatcheries at Millen, Ga., and North Attleboro, Mass., 
for which Congress provided funds beginning in the fiscal year 1950; for replace- 
ment of the quarters at the Pittsford, Vt., hatchery and to acquire land to protect 
the water supply and installations at the Cortland, N. Y., and Quilcene, Wash., 
stations. 

Millen, Ga., $32,000.—The demand for fish to stock farm ponds in the southern 
half of Georgia has increased by 65 percent during the past 4 years. Because of 
the need for fish in the area, funds were provided by Congress in the fiscal year 
1950 to initiate the construction of a warm-water hatchery at Millen, Ga. Addi- 
tional funds were provided in 1952 and 1953 to complete a small producing unit. 
The demand for pondfish for stocking purposes now greatly exceeds the production 
possible at this small hatchery. The funds requested will provide an additional 6 
acres of rearing ponds with water supply and drainage features. This will increase 
production of bass and bluegill from present production of 890,000 fingerlings to 
1,650,000 fingerlings annually. 
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Warm-water ponds (6 acres) with water supply and drainage facilities.. $32, 000 


Frankfort, Ky., $28,000.—The construction of a new fish hatchery near Frank- 
fort, Ky., was authorized by Public Law 614, 81st Congress, and funds were 
provided to initiate the project in the fiscal year 1953. Additional funds were 
provided in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 to continue the construction program. 
Of the total estimated cost of $381,000, there has now been provided $234,000. 
The $28,000 requested for 1956 will provide the following: 


a ae a Sesto wd se as on ee ao $10, 000 
Quarters for permanent personnel (1) 12, 000 
Equipment 2, 500 
Complete road surfacing, seeding dikes, and landscaping 3, 500 


28, 000 


The remaining $19,000 required for appropriation in subsequent years to com- 
plete construction of this hatchery will be used to construct a domestic water 
supply and sewage system and to provide necessary fencing, equipment, and 
additional riprapping. 

North Attleboro, Mass., $55,000.—Congress provided funds for initiating the 
construction of a combination trout and warm-water hatchery at North Attleboro, 
Mass., in the fiscal year 1950. Additional funds were provided in 1951 and 
1952 to complete a segment of the warm-water rearing facilities and in the fiscal 
year 1954 $20,000 was provided for the construction of trout raceways. The 
$55,000 requested in the fiscal year 1956 is needed to permit the production of 
trout and will be for the following items: 


Fish-food preparation and cold-storage building $35, 000 
Fish holding building 20, 000 


Total 55, 000 


Pittsford, Vt., $12,000.—This amount is required to replace the present employee 
quarters. The present quarters were constructed prior to 1850 and have deteri- 
orated to such an extent as to be unfit for habitation and not economically 
feasible to repair. Replacement of these quarters is essential in order that the 
person in charge of the station may live on the station grounds for the protection 
of the property and for the prevention of poaching. This hatchery is an import- 
ant unit in that a large percentage of the trout produced are required to restock 
waters in the Green Mountain National Forest. It is operated in cooperation 
with the State of Vermont in the restocking of public waters. 

Cortland, N. Y., $12,000.—This amount is to acquire contiguous private land of 
approximately 7 acres through which the hatchery water supply flows. The land 
is privately owned and the owner is desirous of selling. Inasmuch as the hatch- 
ery’s water supply flows through this privately owned land and the land itself is a 
source of a considerable portion of the water supply, it is desirable that Govern- 
ment acquire the land in order to protect the water supply from contamination 
and possibly curtailment by a new owner. The present owner has been most 
cooperative and this has not been a problemtodate. The land isimproved by a 
seven-room frame house which would provide additional quarters, which are 
needed badly, at the station. 

Ouilcene, Wash., $1,000.—For a number of years a temporary fish trap has been 
operated on Walcott Slough for the taking of salmon spawn to be hatched and 
reared at the Quilcene, Wash., fish-cultural station. The fish trap is located on 
approximately 5 acres of land, situated in Jefferson County, Wash., which is 
presently under lease from private owners. In view of the increased importance 
of the Walcott Slough operation to the salmon resources of Puget Sound and as 
the temporary trap is in need of replacement, a permanent fish trap should be 
constructed at the site. Title to the trap site must be acquired by the United 
States prior to the construction of a permanent installation. 


Purchase of land (approximately 5 acres) 


FISH FACILITIES 


FRANKFORT, KY., AND MILLEN, GA. 


Mr. Sremrnski. Mr. Farley, is there anything to prohibit the 
State of Georgia from contributing to the cost of new facilities at 


Millen? 


a 
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Mr. Far.ey. I suspect there is. I do not know of any precedent. 
We have a number of hatcheries where the States cooperate with the 
Federal Government in the operation of hatcheries. In connection 
with this item of construction, we included in our budget request 
$28,000 for the Frankfort, Ky., hatchery. Since this estimate was 
worked up, we have let the contract for the current construction 
program there, and have found enough savings over the original 
estimate. It is not necessary to use that $28,000 at Frankfort, be- 
cause we can complete it without that additional appropriation. We 
would ask the committee to approve of the use of that $28,000 at 
the Millen, Ga., hatchery. 

That would make a total of $60,000 for construction at Millen, Ga. 

Mr. Sieminski. In that connection have the people of Georgia 
been approached for a share of the expense of this project? 

Mr. Faruey. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Steminski. Do you think that they would be willing to come 
into the picture on any contributory basis, if they were approached? 

Mr. Farvey. I doubt if the State could contribute to the cost of 
construction. 

Mr. Sremrnskt. You have a detailed sheet showing these figures? 

Mr. Farry. Yes, I can leave that for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


CONSTRUCTION, 1956 


Favorable bids have been received recently for construction of rearing ponds 
at the Frankfort, Ky., fish-cultural station. Contracts were awarded below 
engineering estimates for the work planned, and, as a result, it is now apparent 
that funds provided in the fiscal year 1955 will be adequate to complete construc- 
tion of the unit. Therefore, it is requested that the sum of $28,000 for construc- 
tion at Frankfort, Ky., as shown on page F W—66 of the 1956 budget justifications 
be transferred to the Millen, Ga., fish-cultural station, page FW-65, which is 
under construction. 

The estimated cost of establishing a large pondfish hatchery at Millen, Ga., 
to meet the fish stocking requirements is $356,400. Funds totaling $140,000 
were provided for a part of the construction during the fiscal years 1950, 1952, 
and 1953 and the sum of $32,000 is reauested to continue the construction in 
1956. Owing to the great demand for pondfish to meet stocking requirements in 
the area to be served by the Millen hatchery, additional funds should be provided 
to speed up the construction of the unit. Providing that the $28,000 reauested 
for the Frankfort, Ky., hatchery is transferred to the item for construction of the 
hatchery at Millen, Ga., the estimated production of bass and bluegill would be 
increased to approximately 2 million fingerlings annually. Items in the 1956 
construction program at Millen would be as follows: 


Millen Ga.: 
Warm-water ponds (9 acres) with water supply and drainage facili- 


REVENUE ANTICIPATED 


Mr. Sreminski. The justification for this new construction is that 
the demand for stocking farm ponds is up. Will there be any revenue 
from the products of the additional facilities? 

Mr. Faruey. The Fish and Wildlife Service has had before it, and 
still has, a question of revenue from the fish cultural stations and we 
are in the midst of that study and will endeavor to make a report at 
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an early date. So far, there is no revenue anticipated, because there 
are no firm plans as yet made for it. 

One of the reasons for the increase in the need for the farm pond 
program is the unusual dry weather which has existed in many parts 
of the country. In those various areas the farm ponds have dried up 
and they have to start stocking their ponds all over again. 


DISTRIBUTION AND COST OF FISH FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


Mr. Sreminski. Will you tell us how much of the products you 
vive away to individuals and how much under grants to organizations? 

Mr. Faruey. We have that material available, or we can make it 
immediately available. 

Mr. SreMeEnskI. Just supply the information for the record. 

Mr. Faruey. We have some information on that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Fish for stocking purposes are distributed from Federal hatcheries on individual 
applications for each species, a large number of the applications being sponsored 
by other Federal agencies. 


Fish allocated on Federal applications by type of water stocked, 1953 


| Applications for stocking Fish distributed 
er Sale Tee tT . ‘ate 
Region | applica- | 
Farm akae | Streams | Other | tions 7 7 Weight 
| ponds | Lakes and rivers} waters Number | (pounds) 





223 | 170 329 | 99 821 | 130, 922,445 | 539,191 

13,080 | 439 | 538 183 | 14, 240 25, 960, 560 140, 917 

7,079 | 756 | 546 226 | 8,607 20, 865, 240 173, 103 

29,339 | 106 | 725 246 30, 416 | 36, 016, 330 108, 887 

4,173 307 | 2, 881 207 568 13, 354,930 | 211, 598 

Total | 53, 894 | 1,778 | 5,019 961 | 61, 652 | 227,119, 505 | 1,173, 696 


| 


| Farm ponds are usually stocked with 2 species (bass and bluegill). As applications are required for each 
species, the number of farm ponds stocked is represented by approximately one-half the number of appli- 
cations received for that part of the program. 


Number of Fish and fish eggs allocated 
id col OOOO 
cations and = 
arene . Weight 
deliveries Number (pounds) 


Sponsor 


\gricultural Extension Service END. Sab latitmtese , 530 | 6, 107, 695 | 10, 568 
Defense Department. shadpbhith tan saminiaeihialin ‘ 26 286, 050 8, 458 
Fish and Wildlife Service________- ae 7 f , 527, 055 3, 083 
Fs ee es Ldaseecalen ‘ encase auf 588 , 488, 950 79, 662 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of-_-_..-_-- i lahat ipraindth amit aiie | 37. 672, 365 49, 526 
National Park Service.-.............-- ; ee 972, 545 | 13, 284 
Reclamation, Bureau of SPREE, 22, 155 | 40 
Soil Conserv: ation Service (cooperators) ei TEspretes La 24, 874, 145 | 43, 370 
Veterans’ Administration _- __- ies ipernity ae 7 23, 955 1, 023 
Other Government agencies and foreign. onan as 5 3, 410 | 5 
State agencies_____- 2 ee we f , 104, 545 | 277, 682 
Salmon- -management program : wena : ee 52 | , 722, 645 | 319, 706 
Station plants EE pope |) eae Gs Ach alert iinet dal 506 », 315, 590 174, 127 
re eae : , at : 3, 926, 050 | 168, 306 

Warm-water.___...-..--- e Rae y : | 2, 389, 540 | 5, 821 








Individuals_.._.___-- aa lata Mea Be Ag 5, 840 | 701, 035 88, 817 
Ce cae ee 2,72 | 2,734, 350 86, 124 


PON sé 5 ae da 61, 241 | 200, 556, 490 L, ‘155, 565 
'ransfers among Federal hatcheries ___ ‘aes soetraiia 411 | 26, 563, 015 18, 131 


Ri a ee ee 61, 652 | 297, 119, 505 1, 173, 696 
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The following tabulation covers the number of farm ponds that were stocked 
with fish from Federal hatcheries in response to applications that were received 
direct from the farm pond owners or cooperators (Agricultural Extension Service 
and Soil Conservation Service). 


Farm ponds, 19538 (latest year of complete data), listed by States 


Alabama 90 | New Hampshire 24 
Arizona 52 | New Jersey af 81 
Areaneeee Oot u bw a oten J 1, 824} New Mexico 172 
Colorado 106} New York......-.- ; 468 
Connecticut 28} North Carolina 1, 786 
Florida 126 i 736 
Georgia 966 § 1, 655 
Tilinois__- 360 | Pennsylvania 427 
Indiana_ 683 | Rhode Island i) 
Iowa-._- 852 1, 087 
Kansas 547} South Dakota_. 137 

690 | Tennessee _ _ __ _ = 863 
Maine... ..... ; sai 51 | Texas__---- 3, 990 
Maryland-_ iii etek RR 2 50 
Massachusetts - - _- aay 44| Vermont_-_-_-_- me g 
i 59 | Virginia___. ee 1, 060 
Minnesota 24] West Virginia__ ee — 720 
Mississippi 556 | Wisconsin ~ sae 28 
Missouri TE 148 - 
Montana____ ae 112 Pes asekcascvedanwe ae 
Nebraska___ 328 


(b) The cost of furnishing fish for farm-pond stocking will vary considerably 
in different sections of the country and for each individual hatchery. The major- 
ity of farm-pond fish applications is in the southeastern part of the country. In 
this area the recommended stocking for an acre fertilized pond is 100 bass and 
1,000 bluegills. The cost to produce and deliver these fish to the average l-acre 
pond is estimated to be $3.80. The second largest area for farm-pond develop- 
ment is in the Southwest. In general, farmers do not fertilize their ponds in this 
area and, consequently, fewer fish are required for stocking. Another complicat- 
ing factor is the lack of uniformity in the stocking ratio of bass and bluegills. 
Some area use the 100 bass to 1,000 bluegills ratio when ponds are fertilized; when 
not fertilized, the ratio would be 50 bass to 500 bluegills per acre. In other parts 
of the Southwest, the ratio is 100-150 bass to 100 sunfish (bluegills or redear) for 
fertilized ponds. The cost of producing and delivering a thousand fish for farm- 
pond stocking in the southwestern area is estimated at $7.50 (this cost is above 
that for other regions due to the high percentage of bass distributed). The third 
largest area of farm-pond development is in the North Central part of the country. 
The stocking policies for farm ponds will vary even greater here than in the South- 
west, ranging from the 100 bass to 1,000 bluegills per acre ratio to 100 bass to 100 
bluegills, or even bass alone. The estimated cost of producing and delivering a 
thousand fish for farm-pond stocking in this area is $6 (the high percentage of bass 
distributed affects the cost), as compared to other southeastern regions. 

The use of farm ponds to conserve soil and water has not progressed so rapidly 
in the Northwest and Northeast as in the other areas mentioned above. How- 
ever, the conservation of natural resources is gaining momentum in these areas 
and the work in other parts of the country is being accelerated. 

Since the Service operates many hatcheries with antiquated facilities, the cost 
of producing fish will vary with each hatchery and the cost of delivering the fish 
will be dependent upon the distance traveled, kind of fish hauled, and condition 
of the equipment. 

The Service does not have a cost breakdown by species. It is recognized that 
it costs more to rear bass than it does to rear bluegills, but the extent of this 
difference is unknown. The cost figures given above are for mixed species of warm- 
water fish such as the bass, bluegill, and redear. They represent those expendi- 
tures directly concerned with the production and delivery of fish but exleude 
hatchery maintenance, constriction, and overhead costs. 


Mr. Steminski. Why could not you charge a reasonable amount 
for fingerlings when you stock a private farm? 
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Mr. Faruey. I have found that a little difficult to answer, sir. 
This farm pond program developed as a service and benefit to the 
farmers, they were getting construction assistance and apparently it 
seemed natural to assist in the stocking of these ponds and it has been 
continued on that basis. I think that about covers it. 

Mr. Sremrinski. Well, there seems to be a trend in Government of 
turning back public facilities into private channels like the rubber 
plants. Also, we charge for wood taken off public lands; why can’t 
you follow this trend and put fingerlings on a pay-as-you-go basis? 

Mr. Faruey. That same suggestion has come to us in connection 
with some of the other programs and the whole thing is being studied. 
A survey team appointed by the Secretary of Interior made suggestions 
along similar lines. We have not the answers yet. 


FRANKFORT HATCHERY 


Mr. Sreminsxki. Last year’s report specifically indicated that only 
one residence was to be built at Frankfort Hatchery. Why are you 
asking for another one? 

Mr. Farury. The Frankfort Hatchery is at an isolated spot, and 
it was found difficult, if not almost impossible at times, to keep on the 
ground the attendance necessary to carry on the operation. The pur- 
pose of this is to make possible an additional employee’s family to live 
on the grounds. 

Mr. SreMINSKI. How far is this from the city of Frankfort? 

Mr. Faruey. As I recall, it is some 12 to 15 miles. I am not too 
sure of that. 

Mr. Streminski. Does this mean that you are going to build out of 
the funds that you have for 1955? 

Mr. Fartry. The additional house is included in the savings—— 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Is that the money you want transferred to Millen? 

Mr. Farury. Yes, sir. 


CORTLAND HATCHERY 


Mr. Sreminski. How long has the hatchery at Cortland, N. Y., 
been in operation? Why can’t it continue to operate satisfactorily 
without the land purchase proposed? 

Mr. Soume.a. In that particular case, Mr. Chairman, the water 
supply for the Cortland Hatchery—I mean, the source of it, is in an 
area that is privately owned, and it is our understanding that the 
party who owns the property is now desirous of selling it. I might 
say the relationship that we have with the present property owner 
has been very good, but, should that property be turned over to other 
individuals, we just do not know what might take place, so far as 
assuring us this source of water. That is the reason, and I believe a 
justifiable one, that we obtain the 7 acres of land to insure the water 
supply for the hatchery. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


QUILCENE, WASH., FISH TRAPS 


Mr. Sreminski. Why can’t the temporary fish trap at Quilcene, 
Wash., be replaced without acquiring the 5 acres of land you propose 
to buy? 

5827 
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Mr. Suome.a. We desire to construct a fish trap on Walcott slough 
which will be a permanent structure. 

We cannot spend money for permanent improvements on leased 
property. ‘The temporary rack we have there is in need of replace- 
ment and because of the increased importance of the work of our 
hatchery at Quilcene a permanent type trap is essential. 


STOCKING OF FARM PONDS 


Mr. Fenron. What do you require of people when you stock their 
ponds? 

Mr. Faruey. Primarily, of course, that the pond is reasonably well 
located. Second, that it is cleared with the State fishery department 
as to what fish should go into that particular area. To the extent 
available, we fill the requisition for those fish. 

Mr. Fenton. Are there any statistics showing how many kinds of 
those farms you have throughout the country by States? 

Mr. Faruey. I have heard the figure stated, Mr. Fenton; it is a 
tremendous number. I will be glad to furnish that statement for the 
record. 

Mr. Fenton. Add that and the amount of money required for stock- 
ing of the fish, and the amount of money that goes into the ponds to 
the tabulation requested by the chairman. 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, we can furnish that for the program. 

(The information requested may be found on page 493.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Steminski. What has been the trend in the past 3 or 4 years 
in your unobligated balances for construction, Mr. Farley? I see a 
figure of $295,000 for the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Faruey. The unobligated balances are on the decrease each 
year. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Could you put in the record a tabluation for the 
last 5 years? 

Mr. Faruery. Yes, we will be glad to supply that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The unobligated balances in the construction appropriation for the past 5 years 
are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1951_- es a ES pity 8 ‘ $412, 680 
Fiscal year 1952________- £ ees. _... 829, 302 
Fiscal year 1953---------- 5 sls dus vos kbs atl) PR 
Fiscal year 1954____ Bos : ‘ 295, 671 
Fiscal year 1955 (estimate) _..............-..- a i None 





ugh 


ised 
Lce- 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


\ppropriation or estimate __- ; $775, 000 $725, 000 | $760, 000 
l'ransferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, 
Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465_. —18, 530 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 775, 000 706, 470 760, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ____--- 180 


Total available for obligation 775, 180 706, 470 760, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings---- —872 
Obligations incurred _--___..----- 774, 308 706, 470 760, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Solicitor, Interior’ __- i ‘ — 12, 586 


Total obligations . aed ‘ 761, 722 706, 470 760, 000 


NotTE.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


A ppropriated funds: | | 
1. Departmental expenses. -__. pincbnts ou seats $361, 975 | $335, 000 $335, 000 
2. Regional office expenses __---- 7 399, 567 371, 470 | 425, 000 
Total obligations from appropriated funds_-_- ‘ 761, 542 | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 
3. Replacement of personal property sold ._._.----.- 180 


706, 470 760, 000 


| 
| 
} 


Total obligations -_-._- 4 Jccabpahai 761, 722 706, 470 | 760, 000 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions adie 144 k 140 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___.............-_--- 2 Ty eeeras ene 

Average number of all employees. --_......----..------------- 129 
Number of employees at end of year aes | : 125 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ‘ $4, 664 | $4, 715 $4, 718 
Average grade GS-4.7 GS-6.8 GS-6.8 





Appropriated funds: | 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions -| $676, 317 | $631, 570 $684, 000 
Positions other than permanent________........-_- 9, 559 | Sienna 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 594 | 2, 500 
Payment above basic rates.__...............---- af 11, 895 | 12, 900 13, 700 


A DORR GUE FIONN goo ae a 2 oe os bc cence 700, 365 | 646, 970 | 700, 200 
Travel ul 19, 077 17, 000 17, 000 
PINOT CNN a en cae acees | 415 | 800 800 
Communication services. -...........-...---.-.-- ait 16, 651 | 16, 900 3, 900 
Rents and utility services..................-.-.-- ‘3 2, 155 | 200 200 
Printing and reproduction 5, 703 8, 000 , 000 
Other contractual services... ........................ : 5, 585 | 7, 200 , 400 
hE Rn ne ee ee | 6, 332 6, 900 
Equipment ol 3, 575 2, 400 
EL INDE dg Sasi dukGendlccseecccs seks 1, 684 | 100 


: Total obligations from appropriated funds aun 761, 542 706, 470 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | | 
09 Equipment 


761, 722 706, 470 | 


760, 000 





22 Se F weer owe 
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Analysis of expenditures 


{Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663] 


| 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





1 | 
Obligated balance brought forward ‘ $86, 968 $55, 051 $51, 521 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_............-.-.-.--- | 1, 292 Sebastes sNeiien 
Obligations incurred during the year 774, 308 706, 470 760, 000 


862, 568 | 761, 521 | 811, 521 
Reimbursements. -_ - —180 | 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account —414 sideataaa _ 
Obligated balance carried forward...................-...-.-- < —55, 051 | —51, 521 t eA —61, 521 


Total expenditures 806, 923 710, 000 a 750, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | | 
Out of current etrthorisations. .... 2.26. ccnccceccscsecucee | 720, 392 656, 500 699, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.............-.--- ae eras | 86, 531 | 53, 500 

| 


} 


Mr. Sreminskit. We come now to administrative expenses. The 
appropriation for 1955, $725,000; requested for 1956, $760,000. This 
is an increase of $35,000. This increase is ac tually $53,530 in direct 
appropriation. Your justifications say this is necessary because you 
are giving your regions more responsibility. Why is there not a 
savings the n, in the Wi ashington office? 

Mr. Fartey. That is the question which we raised in our own 

organization and we are going to require such savings in this reorgan- 
ization. But it has been necessary in implementing the change to 
pick up some additional costs for the movement of people, from 
region to region, and to some extent, from the central office to the 
regions. And during this next fiscal ‘year, there will be some dupli- 
cation during the transfer of activities to the region and from the 
central office. It is true that for this next year we have anticipated 
a little additional burden on the administrative expenses, which we 
will try to make up later in reduced operating costs in the central 
office. 

Mr. Steminski. But if, on the other hand, more activities devolve 
in the regional office, do you face a greater activity in your central 
office costs? 

Mr. Faruey. It is my belief that we should make a saving in the 
central office. 

USE OF PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Steminsxkt. Why can’t any necessary increase be supplied from 
permanent appropriations? 

Mr. Faruey. I believe that we are using permanent appropriations 
to the extent and amount possible in this case. For instance, on our 
general administration we used for Alaska purposes, $41,000 from the 
Pribolof receipts. We are using $225,000 from the duck stamps. 
We are using $95,000 from refuge 1 rece ipts; we are using $145,000 from 
Federal-aid funds; $150,000 from the Saltonstall- Kennedy Act money. 

Then we have $15,000 from the Corps of Engineers under two 
items, I think, with some $10,500 from some other t transfers making a 
total general administration expense of $1,456,000 plus. 

Mr. Steminski. How do you decide what the expenses are to be? 

Mr. Faruey. It is based on our judgment and familiarity with the 
programs. ‘These programs are balanced between their importance, 
size of work, and so on. It is a matter of judgment. 
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NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Sreminskri. On page 72 you say that “other new positions 
will be filled with the money saved in organization changes.” 

What will these be; how much money do you estimate will be 
available for these purposes if we appropriate the entire budgetary 
request? 

Mr. Faruey. I would have to make an estimate. We can furnish 
that information for the record. 

Mr. Sreminskri. Could we have a detailed estimate of what posi- 
tions you intend to create and the cost of them? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The total program for general administration of the Service is made up of 
portions of the permanent appropriation as well as the direct appropriation. 
While allocations of the permanent appropriations may be made to cover the 
cost of administration, no like charge can be made in the annual appropriations 
and a separate request must be made for general administration in the annual 
appropriation. 

Since the total scale of programs of the Service is being reduced, principally in 
the permanent appropriations, a corresponding reduction in total amount allocated 
to general administration from these permanent appropriations must be made. 
Below is a table showing the comparison of allocations made in fiscal year 1955 
with those estimated for fiscal year 1956. 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 


| | 
Allocation | Allocation 
Aggregate | to general | Aggregate | to general 
available adminis- available adminis- 
tration tration 


. Migratory bird conservation account. - : $7, 207, 680 $364, 400 | $4, 500, 600 | $225, 000 
2. Management of national wildlife refuges_ 2, 005, 650 74, 000 1, 875, 000 95, 000 
3. Federal aid in wildlife restoration___- , 692, 451 75,000 | 10 3, 000 75, 000 

. Federal aid in wildlife restoration (funds reverted for 

carrying out provisions of migratory bird conserva- 
tion account) 555, 500 24, 000 715, 000 5, 000 

. Federal aid in fish restoration and management 4, 755, 000 25, 000 4, 800, 000 25, 000 
}. Pribilof Islands receipts (25-percent fund) -__-- 865, 650 51, 500 785, 648 , 248 
7. Promote and develop fishery products, ete. 3, 000, 000 7, 000 3, 000, 000 50, 000 

. Lower Columbia River program (transfer to Corps 

of Engineérs) 2, 145, 000 29,500 | 2, 400, 000 30, 000 

. Missouri River Basin program (transfer from Recla- 

mation) _ Lave ssiliad ate boxe tiles casi 135, 000 3, 000 210, 000 10, 500 


31, 361, 931 756, 400 | 29, 7 1, 648 696, 748 





When the total allocation from permanent appropriation is combined with the 
annual appropriation for general administration, it will be seen that the total 
program for fiscal year 1956 is actually less than that for fiscal year 1955, although 
r sae portion must be derived from annual appropriation. This is shown as 
ollows: 


Fiscal year 


1955 





Total allocation from permanent appropriations : aces $756, 400 $696, 748 
otal annual appropriation for general administrative e expe nses_- 706, 470 760, 000 


OME Gsssccnwecd wheealewae ; ii 1, 462, 870 1, 456, 748 
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Thus, unless the increase in the annual appropriation is allowed, there will not 
be sufficient funds to permit the full implementation of the reorganization. 

The budget for fiscal year 1956 contains an increase of 20 positions, described 
in the justifications. The total cost of these positions is $95,530 of which $42,530 
can be absorbed without, increase in appropriation (in other words, with a net 
reduction in total program). This leaves $53,530 required to complete the 
financing of these positions. 

To accomplish these new positions without increase of total program means 
that more careful use will be made of available funds, so that a greater number of 
jobs may be financed and some advantage will be taken of reductions of staff in 
the Washington office to offset new jobs in the regional offices. 

All reductions in staff to offset new jobs in the region will not come from those 
jobs financed from general administration, for the strengthening of management, 
as recommended by the survey team report, will draw off much of the adminis- 
trative duties now performed by operating branches both in Washington and in the 
field. Some reductions in staff of the operating branches has already proceeded 
in this direction. 

At the same time, there have also been reductions in the size of the accounting 
staff and the personnel staff in Washington, accomplished this year. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PriIBILOF ISLANDS 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _ - | $1,995,731 | $1, 654, 640 $1, 827, 600 
Unobligated balance brought forward | 511, 861 | 337, 777 308, 967 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. _..---.---.--------| 5, 940 6, 000 6, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ----.---- a cata 6, 046 7, 000 7, 000 





Total available for obligation | 2, 519, 578 2, 005, 417 2, 149, 567 
Unobligated balance carried forward-----....-.------.-------- —337, 777 | —308, 967 — 156, 567 
Unobligated balance covered into Treasury as miscellaneous 

WO ns Bk oa scsi ehcdeeor andes etdnndencdiopemecinhaceseapeewennagaess .| —375, 450 —700, 000 


1, 293, 000 


Obligations incurred : 2, 181, 801 1, 321, 000 





NoTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are from Canadian Government for handling and 
shipping Canadian share of sealskins (58 Stat. 104). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: Administration of Pribilof Islands $2, 169, 815 $1, 308, 000 $1, 280, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__.......-.--------- 5, 940 6, 000 6, 000 





Total direct obligations 2, 175, 755 1, 314, 000 1, 286, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Administration of Pribilof Islands - -----.-.-.------.-----------| 6, 046 | 7, 000 7, 000 





Obligations incurred oes ay Keene 2, 181, 801 1, 321, 000 1, 293, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


otal number of permanent positions - -- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- 
Average grade____ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions__ -- - = $233, 625 
Positions other than permanent. 385, 804 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - - ‘ 1,015 | 


Payment above basic rates... 7 bitmtal 44, 259 
Total personal services__---- -- a Sazcuaees 664, 703 | 
OD. “i actecntas eee cekas ; 4 yu 20, 309 
03 Transportation of things-_----- - ; 32, 326 | 
04 Communication services-.-_--- hae 1, 145 
05 Rents and utility services__.-..-._--- , eae 6, 599 | 
06 Printing and reproduction _-_--------.---- : Real 2, 307 
07 Other contractual services _ genes ‘ 949, 882 
08 Supplies and materials sakoa het 414, 981 
09 Equipment ; ae S 60, 343 
Lands and structures _- waadies ; 42, 765 
Taxes and assessments. -----_- ; asc 2, 537 | 
Subtotal Pts eh eieta 2, 197, 897 | 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. __- 28, 082 


1955 estimate 


59 


$285, 933 | 


505, 167 
1, 000 
46, 000 


838, 100 
18, 000 
52, 900 

1, 100 
5, 100 
2, 200 


21, 700 | 
367, 500 | 
63, 000 | 


2, 400 | 


1, 372, 000 


64, 000 | 


Total obligations from appropriated funds. - - 2, 169, 815 } 
teimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
07 Other contractual services - - - - 5, 40 


Total direct obligations. 2, 175, 5, 755 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Other contractual services - - - - 5 is 6, 046 
Obligations incurred __- : ; = 2, 181, 801 


Analysis of expenditures 


1, 308, 000 


6, 000 


1, 314, 000 


7,000 


1, 321, 000 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual 


Obligated balance brought forward ---___- $760, 183 | 
Obligations incurred during the year--- 2, 181, 801 | 
2, 941, 984 
Reimbursements-.- —H, 986 | 
Obligated balance carried forward. : 7, 449 | 


Total expenditures ____-- 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations - - 
Out of prior authorizations_-- 





| 
1955 estimate | 


$1, 187, 449 | 
1, 331, 000 | 


2, 508, 449 | 
—13, 000 
—%, 449 


% 400, 00 


f 1,300, 000 | 


1, 100, 000 


1956 estimate 


60 
164 


997 


asi 


450 


$295, 156 
493, 044 
1, 000 

49, 000 


838, 200 
20, 000 
52, 000 

1, 000 
5, 000 
2, 800 
22, 000 

366, 000 

34, 000 


~ 3, 000 


1, 344, 000 
4, 000 


"280, 000 
6, 000 


, 286, 000 


1, 293, 


- 
1956 estimate 


$95, 449 
1, 293, 000 


1, 388, 449 
—13, 000 
—75, 449 


1, 300, 000 


1, 000, 000 
300, 000 
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Mr. Steminski. We come now to the administration of the Pribilof 
Islands, and we will insert pages 74 through 77 of the justifications in 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Administration of Pribilof Islands 


Appropriation Act, 1955 (60 percent cf Pribilof receipts) ..-. $1, 654, 6 
Unobligated balance brought forward from prior years ' 337, 


Total appropriation ___ ae eset sed Asiomed Ree 
Unobligated balance carried forward into subsequent years 
(contingencies) _ ; at dlinatiecaR -308, 96 


Total program, fiscal y@r 1955___-...-.-_---- wets. 683, 4: 
Decreases: 
Islands maintenance and operations___- é wien inne ad, Ady 
Construction and rehabilitation_____ ta . 60, 000 
Reversion to Treasury of excess receipts_ ..- 375, 450 
—— 447, 


Subtotal___ . sbi ’ 253 une a See Pies , 236, 000 
Increases: 

Construction and rehabilitation_____- ~~ -- é .-. $40, 000 

Fur-seal research _ — _-- 4, 000 

Reversion to Treasury of excess receipts aos 700, 000 

“ ne 744, 000 

Total program 2 ma biniciw, 11y 0 000 
Reduction of unobligated balance carried forward into subsequent 

years 1... ;~. ; s : peed 152, 400 


Total estimatéd appropriation, 1956_____-- ; scm ky ee OCU 


1 The reduction of unobligated balance carried forard is arrived at as follows: 
Unobligated balance carried forward, fiscal year 1955 a oe $308, 967 
Unobligated balance carried forward, fiscal year 1956 3 ’ 156, 567 


Reduction of unobligated balance carried forward into subsequent years_. ----- 152,400 


The estimate for fiscal 1956 contemplates the appropriation of amounts equal 
to 60 percent of the proceeds covered into the Treasury during the preceding 
fiscal year (1955) from the sale of sealskins and other products of the Pribilof 
Islands, as follows: 


Sales of sealskins: 
Apr. 12, 1954, and special sales of 25,081 sealskins___._._._._..-. $1, 636, 529 
Oct. 18, 1954, and special sales of 27,510 sealskins_ $1, 374, 958 
Less travel expenses paid by Fouke Fur Co. 
(estimate) 15, 545 
—_————__ 1, 359, 413 
Sales of fur-seal byproducts: 
330.4 tons meal, at $86.03 28, 424 
77,140 pounds carcass oil, at $0.0525 (estimated) - 4,050 
227,700 pounds blubber oil, at $0.076 (estimated) _ 17, 305 os 
—_____—_— 49, 779 
Sale of foxskins: Apr. 12, 1954, 39 skins, at $7.16 279 
Total estimated receipts (net) 3, 046, 000 
Percent x60 


SO IE ethnic antvpniiiiniimkchndsinn nace 1, 827, 600 


eo. Ue ee 





450 


000 


000 
000 
400 


00 
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The following table shows the relationship of the 1955 program to the 1956 
estimate: 


| | 

Estimated | 

| program, | Decrease 
| 1956 ! 


Subtotal 
(base 1956) 


Program 
1955 ! 


| 


Decreases 








Islands maintenance and operation._..........| $237,300 


| | 

| $12,000 $225, 300 $225, 300 | 
Supplies for indigent matives_..._..__._- Aseal 10, 000 | -- ; 

| 

| 

| 


| 10, 000 | 10, 000 


School program _______--- oa fal 35, 500 35, 500 35, 500 


Medical program _. bdeseaa 34, 800 34, 800 34, 800 
Operation of supply tender -- 125, 500 125, 500 125, 500 | 
Byproducts plant__- . i | 27, 000 27, 000 27, 000 
Curing and handling of sealskins_-- - -- 42, 500 655 del 2, 500 42, 500 
Pay and allowances, Pribilof Island workmen. | 370, 000 | 370, 000 370, 000 
Pay and allowances, nonresident Aleut work- | | 
men....-- ; | 190, 000 | 190, 000 190, 000 
Maintenance of Seattle supply terminal. ------| 10, 000 |_- ‘ 10, 000 10, 000 
General administration: 
Seattle headquarters office___.__-- ; 40, 000 ‘ ot 40, 000 40, 000 
St. Paul Island lie ae cae ; 41, 700 41, 700 41, 700 
St. George Island_- : 18, 700 | 18, 700 | 18, 700 | 
Departmental administration ....__.._--- wd 20, 000 20,000 | 20, 000 
Construction and rehabilitation. ._..-- : 60, 000 60, 000 : 40,000 | +$40, 000 
Fur-seal research C ctua ton beans 45, 000 ee 45, 000 49,000 | +4,000 


| 1,308,000 | 72,000 | 1,236,000 | 1,280,000 | +44,000 
—375, 450 | — 700, 000 : 


Total program.....-......----.----------| 1,683, 450 |-- ia | 1,980,000 | 
| | 


1 Exclusive of reimbursements. Reimbursements are as follows: 
From (1) ‘Investigations of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service’”’ for maintenance of Seattle 
docks cc cere Gide tied ackwademunha 7 $4, 000 
From (2) Weather Bureau for weather observation services_.................---.-.---- 3, 000 


7, 000 


Administration of the Pribilof Islands Reservation has as its primary objectives 
the welfare of the native population of about 580 Aleuts and the management of 
the fur-seal herd in accordance with international agreements. The separate 
activities involved in this operation include (a) leadership, medical services, 
schooling and employment of the natives in the fur-sealing industry, and care of 
indigents; (6b) construction and maintenance of buildings, roads, docks, and other 
facilities required for the fur-seal industry, and housing of the natives; (c) operation 
of a byproducts plant for the processing of fur-seal carcasses into oil and meal; 
(d) operation of a small supply vessel to provide personnel and cargo transporta- 
tion to and from the islands; and (e) conduct of research studies so as to control 
and improve the techniques of management of the fur-seal herd. 

Increases are proposed for construction and rehabilitation of residences and 
structures and for fur-seal research programs. Explanation of increases is as 
follows: 

Construction and rehabilitation, $40,000.—Includes $22,000 for wages of skilled 
workmen and materials to continue the force account restoration of eight Aleut 
residences on St. George and $18,000 for the salaries and travel expenses of 2 
engineers to supervise contract construction work initiated on both islands in 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

Fur-seal research, $4,000.—To determine the significance of hookworm mortality 
and the feasibility of beavier cropping, it is proposed to intensify work through 
the employment of additional seasonal personnel. 


Mr. Steminski. Mr. Farley, you are increasing the amount to the 
Treasury substantially in 1956, but could this not be increased even 
more by a further reduction in unobligated balances carried as a 
contingency? 

Mr. Far.tey. The answer seems to be the necessity of carrying on 
through an operation covering 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Sreminsk1. Is that because you do not get your bills out fast 
enough? 

Mr. Farry. Some of these programs have to be contracted and 
arranged for before the money comes in or is appropriated, and the 
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experience over the years seems to be that we need that revolving fund 
to work on during that period. 

Mr. Steminski. Are your receipts from sales of furs holding up, gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr. Farry. The last auction that we had at St. Louis indicated 
they were off slightly. The more recent auction held in Canada, 
they firmed up again, and we expect that this next spring’s auction 
will continue the improvement. The trend has been upward in 
these receipts. 

RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 


Mr. Sreminski. In closing, may I ask whether there are any points 
of view that have not been expressed, or that you might care to 
express that might be of benefit to the Congress? Would you care 
to offer any further suggestions that might be helpful to all concerned? 

Mr. Fartuey. I think of nothing special, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Do you feel there is sufficient awareness on the 
part of the people of the country as to the job you are trying to do? 

Mr. Faruey. It is my belief, and as pointed out by the report of 
the survey team, we have not made our public sufficiently aware of 
the worthwhile things that we are doing, and that ought to be done. 
In the area of information, there is a particular need. We are en- 
deavoring to expand, as far as possible, our services of that area. 
We are definitely limited, but with proper instructions and guidance, 
we feel that the representatives of the Central and regional offices, 
and more particularly the representatives in the field can do a tre- 
mendous amount of good in carrying our message to the public. 
One of our major objectives in connection with this reorganization 
program, is to set up the machinery to enable each one of our repre- 
sentatives to be in position to carry such a message to the public. 

Mr. Steminski. I do not know what the trend indicates, or whether 
the situation is analogous, but over the week end, there was released 
information which goes directly to this type question; at least to some 
extent; it was disclosed that Russia requires the use of 50 percent of 
her manpower to feed itself; that Western Europe requires, I think, 
one-third; we require one-seventh; that is, to produce food for our- 
selves. If our population continues to increase, a question arises, 
will there be any change in our use of resources, of fish and wildlife 
to require a further suggestion on your part to meet the growing needs? 

Mr. Farry. Yes. 

Mr. Sreminski. We are increasing at the rate of some 4 million 
youngsters a year, and it is estimated that by 1975, our population 
will be well over 200 million. The people are going to eat up more 
than what is now on the ground; do you think we are providing suffi- 
cient reserves to be able to meet the demands of the people at a greater 
amount than perhaps we now dream of? 

Mr. Lewis. If I might just interject a statement at this point, 
because I have given some thought to that, both as it affects the Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the department itself, so far as the bureaus 
coming under my responsibility are concerned. 

On this very point, I find that one of the most difficult things is to 
get a happy balance between the dissemination of news on the one 
hand, and what you might call dissemination of propaganda. As far 
as our bureaus are concerned, I think that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
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is probably approaching this subject more objectively than some other 
agencies would. We are faced with the problem that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and some of the other bureaus are somewhat handi- 
capped in the dissemination of information that should be released to 
the public. 

I can see a number of points where I think the expenditure of a 
little money might save money in some other fields. I call particular 
attention to the problems that have arisen during the past year in 
connection with Red Tide. I do not know whether you have had 
occasion to see its results or not. 

Mr. SreminskI. I have, yes. 

Mr. Lewis. During the past year, we have done quite a lot of work 
in that field, and while I will not attempt to go into the scientific 
aspects of it, there has been a tremendous amount of work done. 
Yet at the same time there has been a constant outcry on the part of 
the people in that area, of our failure todo work that we should do. 
| took occasion to go down there and visit those people and to learn 
some of the things they were worrying about. 

One of the things that impressed me was that during the past year, 
while there were people constantly engaged in applying themselves to 
this work, they were so intimately familiar with what they were doing, 
that they could see nothing new happening from day to day or from 
report to report, and if someone asked them what the Government 
was doing, they might say ‘‘nothing, relatively new,” but they were, 
nevertheless, able to show improvements from day to day. There 
was no negligence on their part. These were scientific people, and 
from their point of view, the statements were correct. 

On the other hand, if there had been somebody down there devoting 
himself to giving the public some information, from the point of view 
of letting them know what was going on, that things were being done, 
from day to day, things that were productive of results in this area, 
vou could possibly have increased and stimulated a great deal more 
interest and response on the part of the public that otherwise was 
complaining. It is a difficult point because the local people do not 
like to talk too much about their problems, mainly because one of 
their principal industries is tourism, and yet at the same time, we 
want to talk about it enough to let people know that work is con- 
stantly going on. 

I want to point out that we are concerned, because although I do 
feel that the dissemination of more information is necessary, on the 
other hand, there is the danger of having it said that we are engaging 
in propaganda, which I think we must be careful about at all times. 

Mr. Sreminski. I think that is a good statement. I imagine that 
documents of your activities could be furnished interested groups, 
showing what you are doing. 

I am sure that there are sufficient alert and interested hunters, 
fishermen, and nature lovers throughout the country who would be 
willing, if they knew the problems you face, to give you the needed 
response in disseminating the information most helpful in remedying 
any condition you face in the operation of your valuable Department. 

Mr. Lewis. You see what I am getting at, Mr. Chairman. While 
this is not my field, since we are talking about it, I think, as an indi- 
vidual, I might discuss it. You see, our Department, as I assume is 
true throughout the other departments, is subject to an overall limita- 
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tion on expenditures for our information program. We all have similar 
problems. 

When the amounts available are divided up between the different 
bureaus, even though it represents a substantial amount of money for 
the Department the amount of funds available for that kind of work 
is extremely limited, so much so that getting the information to 
these organizations is, in itself, almost impractical. And it does cost 
money to put out information even to these organizations as well as 
to the public. 

Mr. SreminskI. Is there anything else you wish to add, Mr. Farley? 

Mr. Farutey. May I just add one other word in answer to your 
question, whether we are looking ahead to the possibility of supplying 
for the future needs of a rapidly i increasing population. 

I think our service is particularly active in that line. We have had 
for some years now in the Pacific, particularly, a fisheries investigation 
around the Hawaiian Islands and in the western and southern portions 
of the Pacific. And, as pointed out earlier, one of the greatest 
potential fishery areas has been discovered just north of the equator. 
This area is not now being used in any way in commercial fisheries. 

And incidentally, there will be further searches in this tremendous 
investigation, some of them in the North Pacific area, where the 
indications are that again, we have a food-fish supply that may be 
as important as any found in past years 

Those two areas alone could afford a tremendous build- -up of sources 
of proteins. And then we are making similar explorations in the 
Northwest Atlantic area, and I believe that we are moving ahead 
with the idea of helping to meet the needs of an additional population 
increase. 

Mr. Sreminskt. It is not, Mr. Farley, alone, just what might be 
needed as a result of the growing increase in our population; if in the 
event our shores were penetrated, and if through some national emer- 
gency we found our coastline populations moving inland toward the 
center, with the tremendous burden that would result on transporta- 
tion facilities, required not only to move people but to feed and care 
for them, what then? 

In such a scramble, what would happen to our cattle? What would 
happen to our storage bins? Suppose land supplies of food gave out; 
suppose they became insufficient to feed us all, what then? 

Surely, as did early settlers who cut through the brush and crossed 
the Plains to get to the West, we too, to survive, would need to be 
ready to pioneer in deep waters for the food needed for us to live and 
thrive. It is good to know, Mr. Farley, that your eye is on areas we 
can immediately use in the event of such an emergency. 

Gentlemen, thank you for your appearance. 
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Turspay, Frepruary 8, 1955. 


ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


WITNESSES 


D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 
DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 

Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





| j 
| | 
| 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


———__—_— 


Appropriation or estimate | $2,325, 000 


te 

$2, 330, 000 $2, 081, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘Saleries pnd expenses, Office of the Solicitor, “od 
5 | 
| 


Reimbursements from other accounts_-----..---.---- Ls 26, 45 14, 006 14, 000 





Interior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 465.-.-..-........---.-.-- 
Adjusted appropri*tion or estimate cota > 325, 000 oe | 2, 004, 153 2, ( Csi, 000 
Total available for obligation. __........__.--- 2, 351, 454 | 2, 018, 153 2, 095, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.__--.----- ‘ —76, 4 73 | ; td 
Obligations incurred _- | 2,274,981] 2 018, 153 2, 095, 000 
Comp°rctive trensfer from “Selaries and expenses, ‘defense | 
production activities, Interior” 
Comparative tr: nsfer to ‘Salaries and expe nses, Office of the | 
Solicitor, Interior” iStmahabutcacnceenceewneenaeuceed 
Direct oblig°tions____- calcnlseegaicaaanie 
Reimbursable obligations. _.........---- easaceraia 





Total obligations 1, 914, 876 2, 018, 153 2, 095, 000 





Obligations by activities 





1954 actual 1955estimate 1956 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Departmental direction - - aries $238, 434 | $284, 674 $284, 674 
2. Program direction and coordination.__........__--_- acl 423, 85 £65, 000 678, 800 
3. Administrative management services............-----------|} 954, 304 958, 193 1, 021. 240 
4. General services_----- - , , 95s 96, 286 96, 286 


TORRE Girees GUMIBIINS. 2. oo oso on oss en see : , 891, 5: 2, 004, 153 2, 081, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1, Departmental direction 3, 174 | 
2. Program direction and coordination . 423 


| pies nae 

| 3, 000 3, 000 
Administrative management services__.----- - = 9, 783 

| 


, 000 8, OOO 


3. 
© Cs ubeowae 945 3, 000 3, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 1, 914, 876 2, 018, 153 2, 005, 000 


| 
| 

23, 325 | , 000 14, 000 
| sian 
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sienna by objects 


| 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


| 
| 
“tl 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions. - _. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -.- Soaomercual 6, 358 
Average grade __- m ‘ Gs- 8.7 as- 9.0 GSs-9.1 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions __- team | $1,695,777 | $1, 728,818 $1, 798, 523 
Positions other than permanent... = ae 25, 165 24, 500 24, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ciwcece 7, 388 | 7,040 7, 330 
Payment above basic rates _.._- ate ‘ aaa 4,095 | 3, 000 3, 000 


Total personal service obligations . - 1, 732, 425 | 1, 763, 358 1, 833, 353 








Direct Obligations 
Personal services ee Oo 1, 720, 785 | 1, 757, 358 , 827, 353 
Travel coed 44, 909 | 92, 912 99, 764 
T ransportation of things. -_----- init ot 36 | 200 200 
Communication services 7 32, 009 | 31, 061 31, 061 
Rents and utility services ; eae a 1, 658 1, 600 1, 600 
Printing and reproduction - es caamae | 40, 007 56, 153 56, 153 
Other contractual services abe 24, M2 29, 828 29, 828 

Services performed by other agencies_ _- si i | 8, 727 9, 000 9, 000 
Supplies and materials__----- SS = 13, 234 17, 516 17, 516 
Equipment- -- ‘ Saye eh hae 3, 909 | 6, 925 6, 925 
Refunds, aw ards, and indemnities_- ; ne 209 a 
Taxes and assessments... - , 1, 956 | 1, 600 1, 600 


Total direct obligations. -- Lp ir th oe NO i 891, 55 2, 004, 153 | 2, 081, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 

| 
Personal services.._. : ee ee 11, 640 6, 000 | 6, 000 
Travel... -. ox i 3, 656 1, 000 1, 000 
Communication services 1, 002 | 100 100 
Printing and reproduction - , canpineiiatnat 426 | 3, 400 | 3, 400 
Other contractual services - - - - - ne —s 5, 447 | 2, 600 | 2, 600 
Supplies and materials . hihandaewsabeupions 1, 154 | 900 | 900 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts -- ; i Wawa cae 23, 325 14, 000 | 14, 000 


Total obligations. _. ei Jace patie 2, 018, 153 | 2, 095, 000 
| 





Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward ; $240, 756 | $186, 147 | $165, 300 
Obligations incurred during the year. / ; aa — 2 274, 981 2, 018, 153 | 2, 095, 000 


2, 515, 737 | 2, 204, 300 | 2, 260, 300 
Reimbursements. --- — 26, 454 —14, 000 | — 14, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years- ‘ wena —639 wail 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account e —7, 697 fs Gautde ‘ 
Obligated balance carried forward ome ; — 186, 147 —165, 300 I" — 168, 300 


Total expenditures-___- ; bees 2. 204, 800 2, 025, 000 | 2, 078, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations- -- aS = ‘ 2, 067, 658 | 1, 850, 000 1, 928, 000 
Out of prior authorizations-__- = iain 227, 142 175, 000 150, 000 
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Mr. Krrwan. We have with us this morning Mr. Otis Beasley, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary, to discuss with us the adminis- 
tration item for the Department of Interior. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 was $2,004,153. The 
request for 1956, $2,081,000, an increase of $76,847. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


We will insert page 2 and the tables on pages 4 and 7 in the record 
at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


Analysis by activities 
| | 
Adjusted | 
Activities appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal 
tion 


Page reference 

wine. Increases} sd 
| | Table | Justifi- 
cation 


Departmental direction $284, 674 $284,674 | $284, 674 
Program direction and | 

coordination ___- j 665, 000 | 665. 000 | 678, 800 | $13, 800 
Administrative manage- | | 

ment services... .....--| 958, 193 | 958,193 | 1,021, 240 63, 047 
General services. ; 96, 286 | | 96, 286 | 96, 286 


Wate 4s chix donc | 2, 004, 153 2, 004, 153 | 2,081, 000 | 


76, 847 | 


Program direction and coordination 


| Page reference 
Adjusted 
Subactivity appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal 
tion Table | Justifi- 
| cation 


Estimate, 


1956 Increases 


(a) Water and power | $112, 500 $112, 500 $116, 700 $4, 200 
(b) Mineral resources - - - ---| 110, 000 : ; 110, 000 110, 000 
(c) Public-land manage- 

j aaa 112, 500 4 ; 112, 500 122, 100 9, 600 
(d) Technical review staff _- 330, 000 : 330, 000 330, 000 


665, 000 665, 000 678, 800 13, 800 


Administrative management services 


| Page reference 
| Adjusted Ratimate eee 
Subactivity | appropria- | Decreases | Subtotal he ’ | Increases 
tion ~~ | Table | Justifi- 
| j + able | cation 


(a) Administrative Assist- | 


ant Secretary $48, 477 $48, 477 $48, 477 
(6) Division of Budget and | 

Finance | 171, 178 . asl 171, 178 198, 993 $27, 815 
(c) Division of Manage- | | 

ment Research__-.----| 81, 613 |- 81, 613 81, 613 
(d) Division of Property 

Management 46, 728 | - 46, 728 54, 000 
(e) Division of Personnel | 

Management-_-_------ 222, 529 |-.-- canal 222, 529 235, 304 
(f) Division of Adminis- | 

trative Services - ----- 357, 668 sidan gai 357, 668 357, 668 
(9) Division of Security 30, 000 |..--- = 30, 000 45, 185 


958, 193 |. -- : 958, 193 1, 021, 240 63, 047 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a general statement you would like to 
present to the committee, Mr. Beasley? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
which, with your permission, I will insert in the record and explain 
some of the highlights to the committee. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimate for fiscal year 1956 
for salaries and expenses for the Office of the Secretary of the Interior is $2,081,000. 
This represents an increase of $76,847 over the amount appropriated in 1955 after 
allowance for the transfer of $325,847 to the Office of the Solicitor. 

I would like to review uae the four activities performed under this appro- 
priation and to explain the reasons for our need for the increase requested. 

The activity departmental direction covers the expenses of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary and their immediate office staffs. The 1956 estimate is $284,674, 
the same as the amount appropriated in the current fiscal year. 

The activity program direction and coordination supports the offices of the three 
assistant secretaries responsible for the coordination and direction of bureau 
programs. It also provides for the financing of the technical review staff which 
serves in an advisory capacity to the Secretariat and bureau directors. 

We are proposing an increase of $13,800 for this activity. Of this amount, 
$4,200 is for the Assistant Secretary for Water and Power who is charged with 
responsibility for supervision of programs on reclamation, power marketing, and 
saline water. The increase will provide for the additional funds needed to cover 
the full-year cost of defense electric functions which were absorbed in the current 
fiscal year following the termination of the Defense Electric Power Administration. 

The balance of $9,600 of the increase for program direction and coordination is 
for an additional staff assistant, GS-14, for the Assistant Secvetary for Public 
Land Management. This office is responsible for bureau programs having to do 
with land and forests, fish and wildlife, Indian affairs, and the territories. The 
Assistant Secretarv has at present three staff assistants. The volume and diver- 
sitv of matters which require attention are such that the present staff is not 
adequate to insure that proper consideration is given to problems prior to sub- 
mission to the Assistant Secretary for decision. The new position would be as- 
signed to problems principally concerned with fish and wildlife and territorial 
matters. 

The activity for administrative management is under the direction of the 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. Staff functions are provided for assistance 
to the Secretariat and for guidance to the operating bureaus in the fields of budget 
and finance, investigations, organization, property, personnel, office services, and 
security. Our proposed increase of $63,047 would allow for 10 additional positions 
and increased travel of staff. 

For the past several vears the Department with the cooperation of the General 
Accounting Office, has been engaged in an accounting improvement program. 
We are requesting an additional finance examiner at a cost of $8,360 to assist in 
this program. 

The Department maintains a small staff to investigate irregularities which 
arise in the handling of Government funds and of emplovee misconduct. The 
caseload of matters to be investigated is such that we are unable to undertake 
field investigations within a reasonable period after assignment. We are request- 
ing an increase of $19,455 for three positions and additional travel funds to correct 
that situation. 

There is a need for augmenting our supervision and management of property of 
the Department. We propose an increase of $7,272 for the establishment of an 
additional position and for field travel. It is possible, through proper manage- 
ment in the purchase and utilization of property, to achieve substantial reductions 
in the eost of operations. 

Funds in the amount of $12,775 are requested to provide for supervision of the 
safety program of the Department. Leadership in connection with accident 
prevention is an accepted management responsibility. Substantial saving in 
manpower loss can be realized by the development and supervision of a planned 
safety program. A review of the safety program in the Department was made by 
a private consultant in this field during the past year. The report indicated a 
need for leadership in the Office of the Secretary. 
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The program for security covers not only personnel of the Department, but also 
the security of classified documents and physical facilities. The present staff 
assigned to security matters is not adequate to handle problems requiring atten- 
tion. We are proposing an increase of $15,185 to employ an additional security 
assistant and two stenographers together with a slight increase for travel 

The activity ‘General services”’ provides for general services for the Office of the 
Secretary. ‘The estimate of $96,286 does not contemplate any increase over the 
amount appropriated for 1955. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you; will you proceed with your explanation? 

Mr. Brasuey. This appropriation finances the staff that directs 
the work of the Department of the Interior. The estimate for 1956 
is $2,081,000, a reduction of $2 a ,000 below the amount of $2,330,000 
appropriated for the current yea 

The decrease is the result of a pears of $325,847 to “Salaries and 
expenses, Office of the Solicitor’ and an increase of $76,847 for addi- 
tional staff assistance. 

Legal services are to be financed in 1956 from a separate appropria- 
tion. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PROGRAM DIRECTION AND COORDINATION 


With respect to the increase of $76,847, $13,800 is for program 
direction and coordination and $63,047 is for administrative manage- 
ment services. 

Under program direction and coordination, we are asking for an 
increase of $4,200 for the Assistant Secretary for Water and Pow er. 
We found upon the termination of the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration that the Department continued to be called upon to handle 
matters related to national defense in the electric-power field. No 
funds were appropriated for this purpose. It was necessary to absorb 
within existing appropriations the salaries of two employees formerly 
with DEPA. The continued drain on the financial resources of the 
Office of the Secretary necessitates that we request an additional 
$4,200 to assist in financing this defense function. 

Also under “Program direction and coordination,” we are asking 
for an increase of $9,600 for an additional position in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Public Land Management. The heaviest 
workload of all the program assistant secretaries falls on this Office, 
vet the staff is no larger than that of the other assistant secretaries. 
In order to provide some much needed relief to the staff of this 
Office, an additional position has been included in the 1956 estimate. 


9 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


The remainder of the increase, $63,047, is for administrative man- 
agement services under the Administrative Assistant Secretary. These 
services come under my direction, and with the committee’s permis- 
sion, I would like to explain the purpose of the increase. 

We are asking that an additional $27,815 be provided for the 
Division of Budget and Finance. Included in this increase is an 
additional finance examiner. The Department has what I believe to 
be an outstanding record in the field of improved accounting and 
financial proc ‘edures. This has been accomplished with a very small 
staff in the Department with excellent assistance and cooperation 
from the General Accounting Office. We are now engaged in establish- 


58276—55——_33 
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ing an effective internal audit procedure throughout the Department. 
There is need for an additional finance examiner to assist in this 
important work. In this connection, it should be emphasized that 
the Department is confronted with a great responsibility in accounting 
for the expenditure of appropriated funds. A great responsibility, in 
my opinion, is having to account for more than "$400 million in annual 
revenues realized from operations of the Department. The standards 
to be observed in accounting for both expenditures and revenues are 
dependent upon the ability of the departmental staff on financial 
matters to render adequate guidance to the bureaus of the Department. 

The remainder of the increase for the Division of Budget and Finance 
is to strengthen the staff engaged in investigative work of the Depart- 
ment. For several years, because of an inadequate staff, there has 
been too much delay in investigating matters requiring investigation. 
Prompt investigation of complaints and proper disposition of matters 
investigated are the most effective means of deterring employees from 
engaging in improper conduct. It is my sincere hope that the com- 
mittee be most considerate of this request. 


NEED FOR SAFETY ENGINEER 


We are also asking for an increase of $12,775 to provide the Depart- 
ment with the services of a safety engineer and a clerk-stenographer 
to work with him. The Department is reported to have one of the 
worst safety records of any comparable Government agency. I am 
not sure that the Department deserves such a reputation because it 
has many operations that are of a nature where the rate of accidents 
is expected to be above that of other less hazardous operations. 
It is evident, though, that there is a need for some leadership in the 
field of safety. 

To provide this leadership it is necessary to obtain the services of a 
qualified safety engineer. At present there is no one in the Depart- 
ment providing overall guidance to the bureaus in the field of safety. 
The total direct compensation costs in 1953 arising from accidents to 
employees of the Department was $1,565,196. Based on a study of 
the Department’s position in regard to safety, it has been estimated 
that accidents are costing the Department approximately $9 million 
annually. It is obvious, therefore, that this is a matter requiring 
immediate attention. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


Another activity for which we are requesting an increase is that of 
property management. It has been estimated that the value of miscel- 
laneous heavy construction equipment, vehicles, boats, buildings, and 
real property is 4 to 5 billion dollars. Here again there is need for 
strong leadership from the Department to assist the bureaus in the 
proper utilization and disposition of property. We are asking for one 
property requirements analyst to assist in the property-management 
program. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR SECURITY 


The final activity for which an increase is requested is that of 
security. This work comes under the Division of Security which is 
responsible for personnel security, the security of classified documents 
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and materials, and the physical security of construction projects, 
dams, reservoirs, buildings, and all types of facilities and equipment 
located i in, under the jurisdiction of, or sponsored by the Department 
of the Interior. When this Division was first established, I strongly 
urged that we not insist on a large staff. I felt we should wait until 
we had sufficient experience to indicate what our recurring needs 
would be. We have now had that experience. The regular staff 
consists of the Director and one clerical employee. We believe with 
1 additional high-grade employee on security work and 2 additional 
clerical employees, the Department will be in a position to discharge its 
responsibilities in security matters. I need not explain to this com- 
mittee the importance of a sound security program. I believe we 
are proposing a minimum organization for this important work. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the function of the Security Office and how 
does it relate to other Government security activities? 

Mr. Brastey. The Division of Security, as I indicated, is responsi- 
ble for personnel security; that is, the security clearance of employees 
of the Department. It is also responsible for the security of the physi- 
cal property of the Department of Interior—construction projects, 
dams, reservoirs, buildings, and so forth. It is also responsible for the 
security of documents and materials of the Department. 

Insofar as it relates to other Government security activities, I 
would say that the security program is a part of the Government 
security program. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Oil and Gas Division testified that security 
clearances cost them $20,000. Who did this work? 

Mr. Brastey. Most of these investigations are conducted by the 
Civil Service Commission. Occasionally we will have them conducted 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. We have to pay for the 
cost of these investigations. The cost ranges from $200 to $500 each, 
depending on the extent to which investigators have to go to various 
places to investigate the employee. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many employees were not cleared? 

Mr. Brastey. As of September 30, the period between May 27, 
1953, and September 30, 1954, we separated 140 employees under 
the security program. 

Mr. Kirwan. You separated them under the security program, 
Was the separation from Government service for all things, including 
conduct under all matters raising questions of security, and not just 
the case of some person being charged as being a Communist? 

Mr. Berastey. The information that we have concerning the 
activities of these 140 cases is of a derogatory nature, and such 
information covers many types of derogatory charges. 

Mr. Kirwan. But not actually as “Communists or subversives 
necessarily? 

Mr. Berastey. No sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the question I wanted to clear up. 


NEED FOR SAFETY ENGINEER 


Would the safety engineer have to have a counterpart in all bureaus 
or do you now have such personnel in the bureaus? 

Mr. Brastey. Most of the bureaus have someone engaged in safety 
work. But there is no coordinated safety program in the Department 
and no leadership or direction from the Secretary on safety. 
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WORK OF INVESTIGATIVE UNIT 


Mr. Kirwan. What kind of personnel checks does this office do 
that the Civil Service Commission or the FBI does not do? 

Mr. Brasuey. Our Division of Security makes no investigations. 
Under our Branch of Investigation, we investigate only irregularities 
or misconduct on the part of employees as the result of complaints 
filed with the Department. Our investigative unit is in no way 
engaged in investigating loyalty or security cases. 

Mr. Krrwan. It has to do with the investigation of misconduct? 

Mr. Brastey. Misconduct or irregularities. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. How many lives were lost and how many injuries 
were there in your Department last year as a result of accidents, and 
for the lack of safety measures? 

Mr. Brastery. 1 would have to supply that information for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

During the calendar year 1953, which is the last year on which we have an 
official report, the number of injuries in the Department of the Interior was 
4,001, of which 1,657 were disabling and 17 were fatal. Preliminary figures 
obtained from the Department of Labor, which might be subject to change, 
indicate the number of injuries in the Department for the calendar year 1954 is 
3,890, of which 1,687 were disabling and 24 fatal. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is the personnel at the Bureau level doing the same 
kind of work as will be done by the fiscal personnel you are requesting? 

Mr. Beastey. No, not the same kind of work. The work that 
will be done in the departmental office is staff work, developing 
standards and guidelines for the bureaus. 


CONSIDERATION OF BUDGET FOR WATER AND POWER 


Mr. Fenton. I notice that you are asking for $4,200 increase and 
for an appropriation of $116,700 for water and power. 

Since, as you know, the power and water problems have been re- 
moved from this subcommittee, I am wondering why this subcommittee 
should be asked to appropriate money since we have no jurisdiction? 

Mr. Breas.tey. I believe that is one of the problems that will have 
to be considered in connection with the new arrangements for handl- 
ing appropriations, Congressman Fenton. I will be glad to discuss 
any aspects of this particular item in the budget. I think the problem 
will have to be considered by this committee. Because of its relation- 
ship with the Secretary’s Office, this would be the appropriate place 
for its consideration. However, that would be up to the committee. 

Mr. Fenton. I am not trying to duck any responsibility, but I 
think the responsibility should be where they have the knowledge 
of those things. Why should we be called on to consider it w hen 
we do not know anything about it? 
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Mr. Kirwan. It is not that we do not know about it, Dr. Fenton, 
but, as I understand it, for some time you will have other agencies 
included in the appropriation bill before this committee. 

Mr. Fenron. I understand. 

Mr. Kirwan. And it is going to take a little while to organize it. 

Mr. Fenton. I just threw that out because of what I felt personally 
about it. 

SAFETY PROGRAM 


I am surprised to hear you say you have had such a bad accident 
record. What kind of accidents do you refer to? 

Mr. Brastey. Our death rate is very high, compared with other 
Government agencies, as well as our accident rate. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of fatal accidents do you refer to? 

Mr. Breastey. We had one accident in Alaska within the past 5 or 
6 months, an airplane accident, that killed 4 employees. That one 
accident gave us a bad record because of the number of individuals 
involved. We had a geologist, 2 years ago, who disappeared in Alaska. 
We never were able to find out what happened to him. { 

We had another geologist who got out to open a gate and was killed 
when his car ran over him. 

Mr. Fenron. I was just asking to find out more whether they were 
Government employees, because we do have a Bureau of Mines health 
and accident program. These are not connected with the Bureau of 
Mines? 

Mr. Brastey. No. This refers to our own employees safety. We 
are concerned with their safety. I am sure you recognize that acci- 
dents will happen and that the best way to keep them at a minimum 
is to have an effective safety program, always keeping the employees 
alerted to the dangers of their work. The Interior Department does 
have some of the most hazardous occupations in Government. We 
operate a railroad and we maintain transmission lines, 

Mr. Fenron. That comes under the Secretary’s office’ 

Mr. Brastey. Yes; the safety program is a wanes of the 
Secretary. The purpose of this request is to have a qualified safety 
engineer who can work with the bureaus to determine whether they 
have effective safety programs and what improvements can be made 
to reduce the accidents. A reduction in accidents will reduce the cost 
to the Federal Government that results from such accidents. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Fenton. Can you give us for the record the total number of 
employees in the Department as of now? 

Mr. Breastey. As of December 31, 1954, there were 49,811. 

Mr. Fenton. How does that compare with the number a year ago? 

Mr. Brastey. 2,514 fewer than a year ago 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up the language changes. 

Mr. Beasuey. Mr. Chairman, I will call attention to the several 
language changes, and you may interrupt me at any time the members 
wish to ask any questions. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well, go ahead. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY Hor O11 Act 


Mr. Beastey. The first language change occurs on page 3 of the 
committee print of the bill, under the item ‘Enforcement of Connally 
Hot Oil Act,” and inserts new language as follows: 


includes purchase of not to exceed two passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only. 


I will insert in the record at this point the justification for this 
request. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
ENFORCEMENT OF CONNALLY HOT OIL ACT 
1. Authorization for the purchase of two passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 


For 1956 it is proposed to include language for this purpose in each bureau or 
office requesting the replacement of automoliles, the same as was done prior to 
the fiscal year 1954. For the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 authority covering the 
purchase of such vehicles for the entire Department appeared in one item of the 
General Provisions portion of the Interior Department Appropriation Act. 

The budget for the ‘Hot oil’’ item proposes the purchase of two passenger- 
carrying automobiles for replacement of wornout vehicles. Individual trans- 
portation availability is essential to the work. By far the greater portion of all 
investigations results from incividual travel throughout the field by the exam- 
iners in their inspection of oil leases and the production facilities thereon. The 
examiners in the Midland office are responsible for an area which extends to a 
distance of 200 miles in all directions; the Victoria office 100 miles in one direction 
and well over 200 miles in others; the Lafayette office inspections extend into 
Mississippi, as well as all of northern and southern Louisiana; and the Kilgore 
office, while not responsible for such a farflung area, is responsible for checking 
an area in which more than 30,000 oil wells are located. To do this, adequate 
transportation facilities are essential. 

Vehicles to be purchased (2): Gross cost___-- diet nome Sm lcgred aligns See 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (2): Allowance_--- ‘a <i 800 


Net cost___- 


years the committee has inserted a single provision in the act for the 
purchase of automobiles. This year this Department is asking 
that authority be provided in each appropriation under which we 
propose to purchase automobiles. We believe that it would be easier 
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to evaluate the need for automobiles in connection with the item 
itself rather than having a single authorization item provided at the 
end of the bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. Will you take up the next change? 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Mr. Breastey. The next change appears on page 9, “Office of the 
Solicitor,”’ the first change being the deletion of language that author- 
izes the transfer of funds to the Office of the Solicitor from other 
appropriations in the Interior Department Act. 

Since we are proposing a direct appropriation in 1956, to the Office 
of the Solicitor, this language authorizing the transfer is not necessary. 

The second change authorizes the purchase of three passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only, and I will insert in the record the 
justification in support of that request. 

(The information requested follows:) 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 
Authorization for the purchase of three passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 

It is proposed to replace three cars used by probate attorneys in the field. These 
cars, which meet the replacement standards are in constant use, and considering 
the wear and tear and the excessive expense of maintenance of cars in such con- 
dition, it is deemed more economical to replace them. 


Vehicles to be purchased (3): Gross cost___- $4, 200 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (3): Allowance 1, 200 


Net cost 3, 000 


Old vehicles still to be used 8 


The third change is the deletion of language authorizing the transfer 
of funds to the Solicitor’s Office from other accounts. We are asking 
that, rather than a transfer of funds, we be authorized to reimburse 
the Solicitor for work performed. The language is similar to the 
authority carried in the 1955 Appropriation Act and has no effect on 
the amount of money involved. 

The last change in that item is the insertion of language providing 
that hearing officers appointed for Indian probate work need not be 
appointed pursuant to the Administrative Procedures Act. This is 
necessary to retain the same language approved by this committee 
for the same purpose in the supplemental appropriation bill last year. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you indicate in your explanation the source of 
this money? 

Mr. Brastey. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follow $:) 


Source of estimated reimbursements or transfers for the Office of the Solicitor: 


Fish and Wildlife Service: Migratory bird conservation account____-_. $15, 600 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: Indian tribal funds_ - xenahebee cau! 26560 
Office of Territories: Alaska Railroad revolving fund___-_---------- 17, 500 
Sureau of Mines: Working funds____---~--- =i apd ta ansgk eceacacra eset ° ea 
Geological Survey: Working funds_-_-- -- ‘ 5 ‘ Sats. 18, 600 


TR wi sgin oc aces se 2 wae ee ee ; _... 100, 000 
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OFFICE OF MINERALS MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Krrwan. Will you take up the next change please? 

Mr. Buastey. The next change appears on page 13, the insertion 
of a new item in the appropriation bill providing an appropriation for 
the “Office of Mineral Mobilization.” This item has previously been 
presented to the committee. There is nothing unusual about the 
language that I need to call to your attention. 


EMERGENCY FLOOD AND STORM REPAIRS 


The next change appears on page 15 and is the deletion of language 
appropriating funds for emergency flood and storm repairs. 

Inasmuch as there are no funds in the 1956 bill for this purpose, 
the language is unnecessary. 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


The next change appears on page 17 under the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the item ‘‘Management of landsandresources.”” The 
change is the insertion of new language, “including $35,000 for the 
operation and maintenance of the revested Oregon and California 
Railroad grant lands.” 

This language is inserted pursuant to the recommendation made 
by this committee a year ago. It identifies the funds available for 
the operation and maintenance of such roads. 

The next changes appearing in the last proviso of the same para- 
graph are necessary to conform to the purpose of the language that 
has just been explained. 

The next change appears on page 22, “Construction, Bureau of 
Land Management,” the first change being the insertion of new 
language as follows: 
and for acquisition and construction of buildings and appurtenant facilities in 
Alaska. 

The purpose of this language is to authorize the use of $40,000 
included in the 1956 budget for such purpose. 

The next change is the insertion of new language which provides 
that the amount appropriated for construction of access roads on 
revested Oregon and California grant lands and for the maintenance 
and operation of such roads will be made a reimbursable charge against 
the revenues from the sale of timber on the O. and C. lands. 

Mr. Frenrron. May I ask if there is authority existing for this 
construction? 

Mr. Beastey. In my opinion, there is authority for the appropria- 
tion, inasmuch as the Department is authorized to conduct work in 
Alaska, and this estimate pertains to facilities which are essential to 
carry on that work. I know of no statutory prohibition against the 
use of funds for such purpose. 
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The primary need for the language is that the present language of the 
paragraph relates only to the Oregon and California grant lands. If 
this language were not put in, we would be unable to use the money. 

The next change appears on page 25, administrative provisions 
Bureau of Land Management, the first change being the insertion of 
language providing for the purchase of aircraft and passenger motor 
vehicles. 

I will insert the justification in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Where is the aircraft going to be used? 

Mr. Beasuey. In Alaska, having to do with fire control work in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Kirwan. In connection with work in the forest? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well, please take up the next change. 

Mr. Brastey. The second change appearing in that paragraph is 
the insertion of the words, ‘‘and operation and maintenance.”’ 

This is to conform to the language on the O. and C. lands previously 
discussed. 

(The justification statement referred to follows:) 


BurEAvu oF LAND MANAGEMENT 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for purchase of two aircraft for replacement only 

The Bureau of Land Management is requesting authority to replace 2 of 5 
aircraft it maintains. These aircraft are used in Alaska principally for fire detec- 
tion and for the transporting of fire fighters and fire-fighting supplies and equip- 
ment. They are subjected to much more severe use than the ordinary com- 
mercial airplane. Landings are necessarily made on substandard air strips; 
rivers and lakes; sandbars and other similar rough conditions. Because of this 
hard use the aircraft are subjected to, the Bureau has adopted a policy of replace- 
ment after 5 years of use, this being considered the limit of economical and safe 
operation. 

The 2 aircraft scheduled for replacement have now had 5 years of service and 
should be replaced promptly at the beginning of fiscal year 1956. One of them 
was obtained from Navy surplus. 


Aircraft to be purchased (2): Gross cost.__._.------ ss ‘ _. $19, 000 
Aireraft to be exchanged (2): Allowance__-_ Sc bideees an ae 13, 500 

PNG. coher ioe Say ors : era ds ae 5, 500 
Old aircraft still to be used_____________- : bee Bie oe eer 5 


2. Authorization for purchase of 21 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 


Although the Bureau of Land Management has 48 passenger-carrying vehicles 
that meet or exceed the Bureau of the Budget’s minimum standards for replace- 
ment, it is requesting authority to replace only 21; those vehicles which can no 
longer be operated economically or safely. The 48 vehicles within the replace- 
ment standards are classified as follows: 


MILEAGE STANDARD 
60,000 to 80,000 miles______-_- ales ce, tS Fach titate = acacia Wie eles BS oak te 
SE le EN so i ranma wadilcdne pene emee Luoma anaes 5 
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AGE STANDARD 
6 years 
7 years__- 
SNGE Ty SNe. oS eke neh oup ees Noe CoE een ote aeeaa coe eriae cokes a 


Total eligible for replacement 


These vehicles are for use by supervisory officials; regional and district personnel 
in the administration of public grazing lands, forest management, fire presup- 
pression and suppression in wicely scattered areas; surveys and investigations 
and examinations of lands by field examiners and surveyors. 


Vehicles to: be purchaend (221): Girems 00et..... 26s. oc od cnet cue $29, 400 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (21): Allowance 


Net cost 


Bureau oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 30, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and is the deletion of “‘Health” from the appropriation 
title, “Health, education and welfare service.” 

It also provides for the deletion of the word “health” in the appro- 
priation language. This change is necessary since health work will 
no longer be under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It will be transferred 
to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 1956. 

The next change appears on page 34, ‘‘Resources management, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” It provides for the insertion of language 


relating to the operation of Indian arts and crafts, shops and museums. 


There is language similar to this under the previous item for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Since there are funds budgeted in this 
item for such purpose, the language is necessary. 

At the bottom of page 34, language in a supplemental appropriation 
act is proposed for deletion. The language is not necessary in the 
1956 act. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is that a part of the Bureau? 

Mr. Beastey. You refer to the operation of Indian arts and crafts? 

Mr. Kirwan. Indian arts and crafts. 

Mr. Brastey. The Indian Arts and Crafts Board has assumed the 
responsibility for the direction of museum operations at Rapid City, 
S. Dak., and Anadarko, Okla. The Board is financed within this 
appropriation and funds for museum operations are now included in 
this item rather than in the education and welfare appropriation as 
was the case previously. 

However, funds for the operation of the museum at Browning, 
Mont., are ‘still included in the education and welfare appropriation 
so the same language is necessary in that item. 

Mr. Krrwan. What was the explanation for the item under “Re- 
sources management’’? 

Mr. Brasuey. Because the funds to finance this activity are carried 
under that appropriation item. I will insert the justification under 
Indian Arts and Crafts. 
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BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


1. Insertion of language relating to the operation of Indian arts and crafts shops and 
museums 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board has assumed the responsibility for the diree- 
tion of museum operations at Rapid City, 8. Dak., and Anadarko, Okla. The 
Board is financed within this appropriation and funds for museum operations are 
now ineluded in this item rather than in the education and welfare appropriation 
as was done previously. 

Funds for the operation of the museum at Browning, Mont., are still included 
in the education and welfare appropriation. There was local opposition to its 
operation by the Board. In addition, negotiations have been undertaken for the 
State of Montana to take over this museum. 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 40, under the item 
“Construction, Bureau of Indian Affairs.’ The first change on that 
page is for the insertion of new language as follows: 

Payment to the Klamath Tribe of Indians, Oregon, as authorized by section 
13 (c) of the act of August 13, 1954, Public Law 587. 

There are funds included in this item for such payment and the 
language is necessary in order that the payment may be made. 

The second change on that page is the deletion of the limitation on 
the amount that may be expended for personal services. 

The third change begins at the bottom of the page, as follows: 
Provided further, That the Secretary is authorized to purchase, without regard to 
the prohibition against the acquisition of land or water rights contained herein, 
not to exceed eight acres of lands within the Klamath Indian Reservation, Oregon, 
required for the construction of two pumping plants and an equalizing basin for 
the Modoe Point Indian irrigation system and not to exceed four hundred acres 
of lands within the Colville Indian Reservation, Washington, required for the 
construction of Mill Creek Reservoir of the Nespelem Unit of the Colville Indian 
irrigation project: 

The purpose of this language is to permit the acquisition of lands 
which could not be acquired because of the restrictions on the use 
of appropriated funds for acquisition of lands within certain States 

On page 41 the proposed deletion is an item that was included in 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act. The language is not necessary 
in the 1956 appropriation. 

Mr. Norrevu. What was the explanation of that? 

Mr. Brasuey. The deletion in the paragraph beginning at the 
bottom of page 41 and going over to the next page concerns language 
in the Supplemental Appropriation Act. It is not a part of the 1956 
appropriation. 

Mr. Norrewu. Very well. Will you take up the next one? 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 46 and is the 
insertion of a new item in the appropriation. 

Mr. Norre.u. Will you explain that, please? 

Mr. Brastey. It is the insertion of new language, Road Construc- 
tion and Maintenance (Liquidation of Contract Authorization). 

The purpose of this paragraph is to separate from the construction 
approriation the amounts set up in the budget for the liquidation of 
contract authority. 

Mr. Norrett. And that is all? 

Mr. Brastey. That is all, yes. 
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PASSENGER MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Norretu. What is the next change? 
Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 51, and is the 
insertion of new language as follows: 


Purchase of not to exceed 175 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only, 
which may be used for the transportation of Indians. 


I will insert in the record the justification in support of the purchase 
of these additional passenger motor vehicles. 

The second part of that language, “may be used for the transpor- 
tation of Indians” is put in, so I am told, because some years ago, 
the Comptroller General ruled that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
could not transport Indians in motor vehicles unless there was specific 
authority for it. 

The need for this language requires further study because it is 
inconceivable to me that the Bureau of Indian Affairs could not 
transport Indians to schools or carry Indians to hospitals in the 
absence of specific authority. 

Mr. Norrewu. They have been doing it, have they not? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, they have. I have “< told that this language 
at one time was in the Appropriation Act. I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to make an exhaustive review of the need for this language, 
and with the committee’s permission, I would like to supplement my 
statement with an additional explanation. 

Mr. Norretu. I wish you would do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The language providing for the use of automobiles operated by the sureau of 
Indian Affairs for the transportation of Indians apparently was inserted in acts 
making appropriations for that Bureau as a result of a ruling of the Comptroller 
General dated June 14, 1932 (A—41043). 

The types of transportation furnished Indians primarily are those involving 
the transportation of Indian pupils attending Indian schools, the transportation 
of Indian patients to and from hospitals, and Indian councilmen and other tribal 
members in connection with the Bureau’s various programs on the Indian reserva- 
tions. While the inclusion of such language would undoubtedly make certain 
that there would be no legal impediment to furnishing transportation to Indians, 
the Department feels that such service is necessary to enable the Bureau to carry 
on its many programs, and that the language is unnecessary. 

The transporting of Indians would appear to come within the term “official 
business” referred to in the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 78e). That act 
provides that Government-owned passenger motor vehicles shall not be used for 
other than “‘official business.”’ 

Government-owned passenger motor vehicles include not only automobiles, 
but buses, station wagons, and ambulances as well, and the estimates submitted 
to Congress in the President’s budget are prepared and justified on this basis. 
While the 1955 Interior Department Appropriation Act provided for the purchase 
of 227 passenger motor vehicles, 27 of such vehicles were buses as is evidenced by 
the statement in the Senate report on the bill (S. Rept. 1506) that “the 27 new 
vehicles are school buses necessary for the transportation of students under the 
accelerated Navaho education program, which has been approved.” 

Furthermore, the furnishing of such transportation would appear to be per- 
missile in view of the provisions of 25 United States Code 13 which authorizes 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to expend such moneys as Congress may from time 
to time appropriate for the benefit, care, and assistance of the Indians throughout 
the United States, including, but not limited to, the following purposes: General 
support and civilization, including education; relief of distress and conservation 
of health; industrial assistance and advancement and general administration of 
Indian property; and for general and incidental expenses in connection with the 
administration of Indian affairs. 
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USE OF TRIBAL FUNDS FOR ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 52, under the 
item of ‘‘Tribal funds, Bureau of Indian Affairs.”’ It provides for the 
inclusion of authorization to use $200,000 of funds to the credit of 
Indians of California, for the employment of legal services for the 
Indians of California. 

Mr. Norre.u. What does that actually provide that is contrary to 
existing law? 

Mr. Beastey. It does not do anything contrary to the existing 
law. It is only authority for the Indians to employ attorneys, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. But here they wish to 
use $200,000 of funds to their credit, and the only way those funds 
can be used is for Congress to authorize, in the appropriation act, 
the use of such funds. 

In many cases, Indians have funds that can be used for the employ- 
ment of attorneys without having to ask Congress for specific author- 
ity, but in this case, this language is necessary if such legal services 
are to be provided. 

Mr. Norrevu. That has never been used before? 

Mr. Brastey. Attorneys frequently are engaged to represent 
Indians in California but they have no way to be compensated for the 
services. There are pending claims against the Government, through 
the Indian Claims Commission, and this is to provide the compensa- 
tion and expense of those attorneys. 

Mr. Fenton. Has there been an explanation why the $200,000 is 
required? 

Mr. Breastey. I do not know the amount of claims that are being 
presented, but I understand that they run into millions of dollars. 

Mr. Norre.u. I think we should go into that also pretty carefully. 

Mr. Brastey. When the Indian Claims Commission comes here 
before the committee, I am sure you can find out how extensive these 
claims are. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 56, under the item, 
“Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological Survey.’”’ The 
change is insertion of new language as follows: 
and the preparation of plans and specifications for a building or buildings to 
meet the special needs of the Geological Survey in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C. 

Last year the committee authorized the use of Geological Survey 
funds to look into the possibility of the construction of a new building. 
This language is to provide for the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for that building. 

Mr. Fenton. Is there ample authority to meet this situation? 

Mr. Brasuey. Yes; that authority is contained in an act passed 
by the Congress a year ago. 

The next change is the deletion of an item on page 57. This was 
the language provided in the last year’s appropriation act to permit 
the use by Geological Survey of funds for the same purpose, and since 
this language has been incorporated in the main item, it is no longer 
necessary. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Mr. Norre.u. Will you take up the next change? 

_Mr. Brastey. The next change is on page 63, Administrative pro- 
visions, Geological Survey. It is insertion of language providing for 
the purchase of 77 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only. 

I will insert in the record the justification in support of this item. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 77 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only. 

Purchase of 77 passenger motor vehicles, for replacement only, is recommended 
for fiscal 1956 for the Geological Survey. The vehicles to be replaced are worn 
out and unserviceable. All will be at least 6 years old or will have been driven 
more than 60,000 miles at the time of trade-in. These vehicles will be needed in 
connection with the programs of topographic mapping, geologic and water-re- 
sources investigations, land classification, and mineral-lease supervision. 

In the Geological Survey motor vehicles are considered an integral part of its 
field equipment. They are used to transport men and equipment over all kinds 
of roads and terrain and in all kinds of weather. They must give dependable 
service at all times. In maintaining a fleet of operating vehicles it is essential 
that replacements be obtained for those vehicles that have reached either age or 
mileage retirement standards and can no longer give dependable service. Since 
only 30 replacements of passenger cars were authorized in 1955 it is necessary to 
continue in service about 100 vehicles which meet the replacement standards and 
which normally would have been replaced. This condition has intensified the 
need for replacements in 1956. 





Vehicles to be purchased (77): Gross cost. _...........--.---.-.---.- $108, 600 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (77): Allowance__............-.------ 20, 600 

Pree Ween oo ee ee a OS a ee ek etees 88, 000 
Old -welidiag etill 40 be Aled Sx cc Gc 8 Dicer casks saneidhnwswwenes 1559 


1 Excludes 1 vehicle to be disposed of without replacement. 
Bureau or MINes 


Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 66, “Conservation, 
and development of mineral resources, Bureau of Mines.” The 
changes appearing on that page are the result of legislation having 
been enacted a year ago to authorize the control of fires in coal 
deposits. Since there is now statutory authority for such purpose, 
this language, heretofore carried in the appropriation act, is no longer 
necessary. 

The next change is on page 76, and is the deletion of the appropria- 
tion “Construction, Bureau of Mines.’’ Inasmuch as there are no 
funds in the 1956 budget for construction, there is no need for the 
language. 

There is also on the same page the deletion of an item carried in 
last year’s appropriation act returning to the Treasury unexpended 
money for the construction of the drainage tunnel, Leadville, Colo. 

The next change appears on page 83, “Administrative provisions, 
Bureau of Mines.” 

The first change is the insertion of language authorizing the pur- 
chase of automobiles, and I will insert in the record the justification 
in support of that request. 

The next change is the deletion of language authorizing temporary 
and emergency contracts for personal services and employment of 
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personnel without regard to civil-service regulations in the control of 
fires in inactive coal deposits and flood prevention in anthracite 
mines. 

The act of August 31, 1954, authorizes such employment for the 
control of fires, and its continuation in the appropriation bill is no 
longer necessary. No funds are included in the estimate for flood 
prevention. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


BUREAU OF MINES 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 126 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 

The fiscal year 1956 passenger-carrying motor-vehicle program propcses pur- 
chase of 126 vehicles for replacement only. Of the 126 vehicles requested, 83 or 
66 percent are for the use of safety engineers and coal-mine inspectors engaged 
in carrying out the Bureau’s health and safety programs. The remaining 34 per- 
cent are for the use of mining engineers, metallurgists, and other personnel engaged 
in the fuels and minerals programs of the Bureau. 

During the 1956 fiscal year the Bureau estimates that it will have 265 passenger- 
carrying vehicles which will be 6 or more years old and 182 vehicles which will 
have been driven 60,000 or more miles. Most of the Bureau’s fleet of passenger- 
carrying vehicles are used under adverse conditions such as poor roads, mountain- 
ous areas, and all types of weather conditions. 


Vehicles to be purchased (126): Gross cost._-...--.--------------- $177, 600 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (126): Allowance____._.._.._---____-- 36, 885 

I a a aaa a ac a ee oe me 140, 715 
Old vehicles still to be used____-.-------------------------------- «584 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Norre.u. What is the next change? 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 99, the insertion 
of a new appropriation item, providing for the liquidation of contract 
authorization for construction, national parks. 

The purpose of this language is the same as that for a similar item 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It would establish a separate appro- 
priation item for liquidation of contract authority. 

The next change appears on page 104, ‘‘Administrative provisions, 
National Park Service,” the first change being the insertion of new 
language authorizing the purchase of passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only. The second change is the deletion of language 
providing for the cleaning and repair of uniforms of the National 
Capitol Park police and guards. 

There is also an insertion of new language for purchase of uniforms 
or allowances therefor to meet the requirements of an act passed in 
the last Congress, which authorized the use of appropriations for 
uniforms and allowances for uniforms. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


1. Authorization for the purchase of 98 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 
The 98 vehicles proposed for replacement during the 1956 fiscal year consist of 
53 automobiles, 6 station wagons, 1 bus, and 38 coupe pickups. All vehicles 
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As many of the vehicles operated by the Service must be used for patrol purposes 
by law enforcement employees, such as park rangers and the United States Park 
police, and many times at high speeds for the apprehension of speed and other 
violators, it is essential that the vehicles be in good condition to insure safety of 
the operators and the public. Many of them are in use in rugged mountainous 
terrain and must be operated under trying weather and road conditions. As a 
result, depreciation is sometimes unduly rapid, and repair and operating expenses 
are high. The very nature of Service operations require dependable passenger 
motor vehicles to meet day to day obligations in carrying out a variety of official 
duties. The geographical location of many areas, far from railheads or other 
populated centers where Government business is transacted, makes it mandatory 
to use this type of transportation. 

A survey just recently completed shows the age and mileage categories of the 
98 vehicles proposed for replacement, as follows: 


Mileage 60,000 to 80,000_ _ _ 
Mileage 80,000 or over___- bi nae ; = 
Vehicles under 60,000 miles, but 6 years or over in age_. 












potas. . xx 


The mileage and age of all vehicles in operation by the Service are shown below: 


. Mileage group: 


Less than 60,000 miles_ __ pieata chia edict aOR Gosche eae eB ate 274 
60,000 to 80,000 miles__ pti biracial eat ad as 102 
80,000 to 100,000 miles___ é sai eta oe tee ta atta eee odes Ee st as Nh gitat ee ed 31 


Over 100,000 miles____- 


Total_ _ _- 
Age group: 








: CAC aN I a a a oS sy Sarg ea ¢ 
: Bite Se ONG... cinkmacednnnarn ween ee meee ee ouiac ame ame 21 
10 years or older 

















Total 


The above tabulation shows that many of the vehicles, over and above those 
for which replacement is recommended during the 1956 fiscal year, qualify for 
replacement under the standards established by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 


sri iota cal ae lab wis dl dimied os nea Re $142, 250 


Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 





Mr. Breastey. The next change appears on page 107, ‘Management 
of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service,”’ and provides for the deletion 
of language that continues available for 2 fiscal years, the appropria- 
tion of 25 percent of the proceeds from sealskin operations on the 
Pribilof Islands. 
Mr. Norretu. What did they do, and what does that language do? 
Mr. Beasutey. That would limit the availability of the funds to 
1 fiscal year. Heretofore the funds have been available for 2 fiscal 
years. You may recall that this committee inserted this authoriza- 
tion in the bill several years ago. 
Mr. Norretu. Yes; 1 remember that. 


proposed for replacement will be well within either the age or mileage standards, 
or both, which have been prescribed by the General Services Administration, and fF 
are presently in use in 37 separate areas and the 4 regional offices. i 
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Mr. Beas.ey. The next change appears on page 112, “Investigation 
of resources, Fish and Wildlife Service,” and is the deletion of the 
limitation on the amount that may be expended for the lamprey-eel 
program in the Great Lakes. 

There is no limitation proposed in 1956. There is an item of 
$150,000 included in the budget for that purpose. 

Mr. Norretu. What is the next change? 

Mr. Brastey. The next change is on page 123, “Administrative 
provisions, Fish and Wildlife Service,’ and is the insertion of lan- 
guage to authorize the purchase of passenger motor vehicles, and 
the purchase of not to exceed four aircraft. I will insert in the record 
the justifications in support of this request. 

Mr. Norretu. What about the aircraft that are being used? Where 
will these be used? 

Mr. Beastey. This provides for the purchase of four aircraft. 
The statement to be inserted in the record gives that information. 

(The justification and the explanation follow:) 


FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Authorization for purchase of 128 passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 

The estimates of the Fish and Wildlife Service contemplate the purchase of 
128 passenger motor vehicles, all of which are for replacement only. All of the 
vehicles to be replaced will have met the standards as to age and mileage. Many 
will have run over 100,000 miles in hard service. 

The principal need for vehicles is for law-enforcement agents. An unusually 
high mileage over rough roads is encountered in this activity, and usually these 
vehicles are driven more than 30,000 miles a year. Of the 128 vehicles requested, 
it is planned to allocate 60 automobiles to game-management agents. 

Forty-one station wagons are included in the request. These will be used 
principally by biologists in research activities. These vehicles are best adapted 
for such work since the work does not require heavy-duty pulling or carrying. 
They can be used for long distances, and will carry a satisfactory amount of 
instruments and equipment. 


Vehicles to be purchased (128): Gross cost__..._._------- is atcnc de. (GRR ee 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (128): Allowance__________-_-- : 38, 600 

POON MON stl). ti a eS lh oer ee tre Sei jee meee Ga 157, 000 
Old vehicles still to be used te tate Sh ere oe 407 


Authorization for the purchase of four airplanes for replacement only 

Alaska: Aircraft in Alaska are needed for patrol and for mobility for Service 
personnel where no other access to areas may be used. These aircraft are piloted 
by enforcement agents, biologist, refuge managers, predator-control agents and 
in a few instances by pilot-mechanics. Operations are largely in isolated areas 
and over expanses of open water. The nature of the work is such that in the 
interest of safety, good equipment is necessary. Attrition of light aircraft is 
higher than normal in Alaska due to lack of protective facilities when away from 
home stations. 

There are 34 planes in Alaska, a reduction of 6 compared to last year. During 
the year, 5 over-age Pipers were sold without replacement and 1 Grumman Goose 
2-engine plane crashed and was so badly damaged that repair was impractical. 
Two planes for replacement of Piper planes are requested for Alaska. 

Continental United States: Aircraft in the continental United States are used 
for waterfowl flyway activity and in game management and law enforcement; 
refuge management including plant control, seeding of waterfowl feeds, and crop 
depredation control work; and predator control activities. Three twin-engine 
amphibian planes and 11 Piper Cubs are used. No aircraft are used with trans- 
portation of personnel as their primary function. Two Pipers are requested for 
replacement in the continental United States. 


58276—55——_34 
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Aircraft to be purchased (4): Gross cost.............._-_----_--.--- $28, 000 
Aircraft to be exchanged (4): Allowance___...._.....------------_-- 5, 500 

PG HUNG canta bck oa eed acd Ab de wien s weds La ances OKA 22, 500 
Old: siveredt piill to ReiiieG bois oda oe eetisec cdedddee belek az 


Mr. Norretu. What is the necessity for the purchase of these 
planes? 
Mr. Breasury. They are for replacement only. 


OrFice oF TERRITORIES 


Mr. Beastey. The next change appears on page 126, Office of 
Territories, and under the item “Administration of Territories.” 

Mr. Norreti. What would that do? 

Mr. Beastey. All of the changes appearing on this page, and 
continuing on the top of the following page, are the result of legislation 
passed last year providing for a revised organic act for the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. Norrewu. And are all the result of legislation? 

Mr. Brasuey. Yes. 

Mr. Norrextu. Whether we like it or not, there is nothing we 
could do about it, I guess. 

Mr. Beasuey. There is less money in the bill for Virgin Islands 
than heretofore. 

Mr. Norrewu. Very well. The next change? 

Mr. Breasury. The next change appears on page 127 and is the 
deletion of what was section 704 in the supplemental appropriation 
bill last year. It authorized the use of certain funds to carry out the 
purpose of the revised organic act for the Virgin Islands. That 
language is no longer necessary. 

Mr. Norretzi. What is the next change? 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 130, and is the 
insertion of language as follows: 


and Public Law 451, approved June 30, 1954. 


This is to cite in the appropriation language the authority for the 
appropriation to be made to the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands. 

Mr. Norre it. Is that the only change? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 

Mr. Norrevu. What is the next change? 

Mr. Brastey. The next change appears on page 134 under the 
item ‘‘Alaska public works.” 

All of these changes are the result of an amending act relating to the 
Alaska public works program, passed in the last session of Congress. 
There is a proviso at the bottom of that item as follows: 

Provided, That funds previously appropriated under this head shall remain 
available until June 30, 1959. 

This language is to provide that the funds appropriated prior to 
June 30, 1955, shall be available until June 30, 1959. 

The next change appears on page 136, “Construction of roads, 
Alaska.” 

These changes have to do with the insertion of language providing 
for the purchase of motor vehicles for replacement only. I will insert 
in the record the justification in support of this request. 

(The justification statement follows:) 
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OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, ALASKA 


1. Insertion of language providing for the purchase of four passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only 
It is proposed to replace four automobiles which meet both the age and mileage 
replacement standards established by the General Services Administration. 
The cars are used in the inspection and supervision of road construction and 
maintenance by the Commissioner of Roads, chief engineer, and division 
superintendents. 


Vehicles to be purchased (4): Gross cost______----~-- es 2s _.. $5, 600 
Old vehicles to be exchanged (4): Allowance_____________.-_--_------ 1, 000 

a i a a a 4, 600 
Od: eee Baie 60 6 COG. oo ee eae 5 rs eres 31 


Mr. Norretu. What is the next change? 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. Brasxtey. The next change appears under the general provi- 
sions and on page 157, the first change being the proposed deletion 
of seetion 107. 

As I explained at the beginning of our discussion of the language 
changes, the Department is requesting that the authority for the 
purchase of passenger vehicles be provided in each appropriation item 
under which such vehicles are to be purchased, rather than in a single 
item at the end of the appropriation. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. Norretu. Have you examined the language on page 134 to 
determine whether this language change is necessary? 

Mr. Beastey. In the absence of that language, the funds pre- 
viously appropriated would not continue available beyond June 30, 


Mr. Norre.t. Is this also for the continuation of the administra- 
tive purposes, here? 

Mr. Brastey. It extends no authority that is not now available 
under the basic act, itself, authorizing completion of the public 
works program. 

Mr. Norre.u. There is no authority whatever that is provided, 
except by law? 

Mr. Brastey. Maybe I should explain it this way. The funds 
previously appropriated for this program would expire, under the 
previous act, on June 30, next. 

Mr. NorreE.. It is simply to keep the funds from expiring? 

Mr. Beastey. That is correct—and to merge them with the funds 
under the new authority. 

Mr. Norre... Is there any other change involved in the language? 

Mr. Brastey. No other changes are involved in this language. 

Mr. Norretu. What is the effect of this? (Reading) 


$525,000 shall be available for administrative expenses. 
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Is it meant to be carried over indefinitely? 

Mr. Brastey. That is the amount that would be available from 
the 1956 appropriation for administrative expenses. You will notice 
it is in the form of a limitation on the amount that may be expended. 

Mr. Norre.u. We will proceed to the next change. 

Mr. Brastey. It is on page 157. I have explained the proposed 
deletion of section 107, and, if there are no questions, I shall proceed 
to the next change. 

The second change is merely the change in the section number, 
deleting section 108 and inserting section 107. In the same section 
the fiscal year 1955 is changed to 1956, to conform to the year of the 
appropriation act. 

Mr. Norre tu. That is correct. The next change? 


FUNDS FOR INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Brastey. I might add, here, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau 
of the Budget indicated there would be no objection to the Depart- 
ment’s proposing the deletion of section 107 at the time we appeared 
before the committee. This is the section that places a limitation on 
the funds that may be used for informational purposes at any time. 

Mr. Norrety. All right. In connection with that, will you insert 
in the record, at that point, the total amount of money in the budget 
that has been appropriated for informational purposes? 

Mr. Brastey. That is, under section 108? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes—for informational purposes. 

Mr. Brastey. I would be glad to insert that information in the 
record. 


The total amount in the Interior Department budget for 1956 for informational 


purposes is $175,735. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Brastey. The last change is on page 158, and it is the deletion 
of what was section 702 in the Supplemental Appropriation Act. 
That was a provision that exempted from the limitation on personal 
services the amounts expended for payment of lump-sum leave due 
employees upon leaving the Government service. This language has 
served its purpose, and it is no longer necessary, as a result of our 
proposing the deletion of limitations on personal services in 1956. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Beasley; that completes the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
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WeEpDNEsDAY, Fresrvuary 9, 1955. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 
L. R. WILSON, SECRETARY AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
DALE L. ROTHROCK, CHIEF, FISCAL SECTION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955estimate , 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $2 $21, 200 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred__- cues sees aki 21, 18% 21, 200 


Obligations by activities 
Commission of Fine Arts: 
1954_ J ; s : 321, 189 
1955_ ‘ : 21, 200 
1956_ s : 21, 200 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees_-______- 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average Salaries and grades: 

General! schedule grades: 
PI DRIES 6 ndenwncada~ nw $5, 425 $4, 500 $4, 640 
Average grade 5 ees 2 +S-8.! GS-6.5 GS-6.5 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-__-___- ; $13, $12, 995 $13, 390 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- ‘ 5 50 50 
Payment above basic rates___- , 


Total personal services_____- s 4, 13, 045 13, 440 
Travel__ aati cc sistas > ; 4, 449 5, 200 5, 200 
Transportation of things Seca a 3 er Saath ; 
Communication services. ____._---- . 343 300 300 
Printing and reproduction. _______- ares 208 800 800 
Other contractual services ; ; 825 955 750 
Supplies and materials Shainin 822 900 710 


Obligations incurred Sed 21, 189 21, 200 21, 200 
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Analysis of expenditures 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 











Obligated balance brought forward _-_-_....-.----..--- ainameeee $5, 095 $1, 225 $1, 425 














Obligations incurred during the year__......---..------------- 21, 189 | 21, 200 21, 200 
26, 284 | 22, 425 22, 625 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years__........--.---------| SUE Poo cexessurethaledcecccrehas 
Obligated balance carried forward...................-.---..--- —1, 225 | —1, 425 | —1, 625 
Total expenditures........-..-..----- tie BA eee 4, 297 | 21, 000 | 21, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: oe e 
Out of curvent authorisation=—...........-..-02 5.0062. -02265. 19, 964 | 19, 900 19, 700 
Out of price guthorisations... .. ~~... .600<.-«05----5: ‘ 4, 333 | 1, 100 1, 300 





Mr. Krrwan. We have with us Mr. David E. Finley, Chairman, 
Commission of Fine Arts. Do you have a statement you wish to 
present to the committee, Mr. Finley? 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a very short statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Finutey. Mr. Chairman, for the fiscal year 1956, the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts is asking $21,200 which is the same amount as was 
appropriated for the current fiscal year 1955. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Congress on May 17, 
1910. The 7 members of the Commission are appointed by the 
President of the United States from leaders in the respective profes- 
sions represented on the Commission; 3 architects, a landscape 
architect, and city planner, a sculptor, a painter, and a layman inter- 
ested in the fine arts. All are competent judges of the fine arts as re- 
quired by law. 

The Commission advises, on request, the President, committees of 
Congress and Members, individually, and heads of departments and 
agencies of the Government with reference to fine arts projects with 
which the Government is concerned. Before the establishment of the 
Commission of Fine Arts in 1910, it was customary to appoint a 
special commission or committee which, after a design had been agreed 
upon and a contract let, would be disbanded, thus necessitating a 
repetition of this procedure when another project required considera- 
tion. 

In accordance with the act of Congress, approved May 16, 1930, the 
Commission administers what is known as the Shipstead-Luce Act, 
pursuant to which the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
through the Office of the Director of Inspection, submit to the Commis- 
sion designs for private buildings adjacent to areas specified in the 
act, in particular the central area of the National Capital. Since the 
enactment of the law in 1930, there have been 1,712 cases submitted 
to the Commission. In fiscal year 1954 there were 99 cases. 
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The Commission also administers what is known as the old George- 
town law which was enacted by Congress on September 22, 1950. The 
purpose of the law is to preserve and protect the architectural integ- 
rity of Georgetown, which was a thriving colonial town when the city 
of Washington was founded. In this work the Commission has the 
assistance of a board of three consulting architects, who meet each 
week and serve on a voluntary basis. Since the enactment of the law, 
there have been more than 1,008 submissions to the Commission by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, through the Office of the 
Director of Inspection. In fiscal year 1954 there were 220 cases. 

Periodic and special reports are prepared by the Commission. In 
July 1953, the Commission of Fine Arts made a report to the President 
entitled ‘Art and Government.” It was made at the direction of the 
President and comprised a survey of the Government’s activities in 
the field of art. It is planned to issue the 16th Report of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, covering the years from July 1, 1948, through June 
30, 1954, before June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Finutey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 2 and 3 of the 


{ justifications at this point. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 


Analysis by activities 
Activities: Commission of Fine Arts: 


Appropriation 1955 $21, 200 
Decreases 


Subtotal 21, 200 
Estimate 1956 21, 200 
Ia nl ng 5 ES ON a Ie ic il a cael alk a es ay Sect 


1. The Commission of Fine Arts was created by Public Law 181, 61st Congress, 


| approved May 17, 1910. It is an independent agency consisting of 7 members 
' who serve without pay and an administrative office of 3 full-time employees. 


During the 44 years of its existence it has steadily grown in importance as one 
of the advisory bodies of the Government. The Commission renders expert 


) technical and professional advice to the Government in the fields of architecture, 
| landscape architecture, sculpture, and painting, in connection with official fine 
} arts projects. The scope of its activity covers not only the city of Washington but 
| also extends to projects outside the District of Columbia, such as the World War 
+ Iand World War II memorials and cemeteries, the designs for which come before 


the Commission by authority of Public Law 534, 67th Congress, as amended. 


» Executive Order 6166 dated June 10, 1933, directed the submission of Commission 
5 of Fine Arts’ estimates of appropriations with Interior Department estimates. 


2. The principal functions of the Commission comprise the following: The 
Commission of Fine Arts advises generally upon questions of art when required to 


> do so by the President, or by any committee of either House of Congress. 


The Commission advises on all plans for parks and all public buildings, con- 
structed by executive departments of the District of Columbia, which in any 


+ essential way affect the appearance of the city of Washington. 


The Commission carries out the provisions of the Shipstead-Luce Act—Public 


) Law 231, 71st Congress, approved May 16, 1930—an act to regulate the height, 
») exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic buildings in certain 
» areas of the National Capital. 


The Commission also carries out the provisions of the Old Georgetown Act— 


; Public Law 808, 81st Congress, approved September 22, 1950—an act to regulate 
) the height, exterior design, and construction of private and semipublic buildings 
) in the Georgetown area of the National Capital. 
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The Commission of Fine Arts advises upon location and design of statues, 
fountains, and monuments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District 
of Columbia and upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monu- 
ments, erected under the authority of the United States and upon the selection of 
artists for the execution of the same; also the Commission advises upon the merit 
of designs of medals, insignia, and coins produced by the executive departments. 
Periodic and special reports are compiled and issued as required or requested. 

3. The Commission is requesting $21,200 for fiscal year 1956, the same amount 
as for fiscal year 1955. This amount is needed to support the administrative 
office of the Commission with 3 full-time employees in the accomplishment of the 
above-noted tasks and to defray the travel expenses of the 7 unpaid members in 
attending at least 9 monthly meetings of the Commission. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. The original law authorizees an appropriation of 
$10,000. Is anything being done to supplement the existing legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Fintey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In April of last year the 
Director of the Park Service wrote a letter to the Commission in 
which he stated: 


We have been requested to advise you concerning the request of your Com- 
mission for an increase in the amount of authorization for appropriations for the 
Commission pursuant to the act of May 17, 1910, creating the Commission of 
Fine Arts. A change in the Commission’s appropriation authorization was sug- 
gested, we understand, by Senator Cordon in order that current appropriations 
of the Commission may be consistent with the original authorization. 

As we have previously advised the Office of the Legislative Counsel informally, 
this Service is considering various items to be included as soon as possible in a 
new basic authorities bill.’’ 

We shall be pleased to include an item in our bill to carry out the objective of 
your Commission, and we shall cooperate with you in securing its consideration 
by the Congress. The limit agreed upon is $35,000. 


Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would make every effort to get that. 
Mr. Fintey. Thank you. 


WORKLOAD OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Kirwan. How many meetings of the Commission have been 
held in each of the last 3 years? 

Mr. Fintey. We meet once a month, except for 2 or 3 months in 
the summer. There have been 9 meetings in each of the last 3 fiscal 
years. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please insert in the record a table similar to the one 
appearing in last year’s hearings, showing the number of cases han- 
dled for the last 3 years. Just insert that in the record if you will. 

(The information requested follows:) 


THE ComMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


Number of cases submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 3 fiscal 
years 





Shipstead-Luce Act (approved May 16, 1930) 
Old Georgetown Act (approved Sept. 22, 1950) 
Commission of Fine Arts Act (approved May 17, 1910) 
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Number of cases submitted to the Commission of Fine Arts during the past 8 fiscal 
years—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Disap- 


Cases 
proved 


| received |APProved 
| 





Shipstead-Luce Act-- 
Old Georgetown Act 
Commission of Fine Arts Act 











Shipstead-Luce Act_...._..-- 
Old Georgetown Act_.....__..-- 
Commission of Fine Arts Act 








Shipstead-Luce Act 
Old Georgetown Act . 
Se UT ih a cal s 90 


Mr. Krrwan. Unless you have something else to add, Mr. Finley, 
I believe that is all. 

Mr. Fintey. No, sir; we have nothing else to add. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well, thank you very much. 


WeDNEsDAY, Feprvuary 9, 1955. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD STEIDLE, CHAIRMAN 
TROY L. BACK, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ROBERT J. FREEHLING, GENERAL COUNSEL 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 
(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate : $80, 000 | $75, 000 $70, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings _._....---.-.---------| —30, 103 |_--- 


Geen CINNON SS os hse ode wes cecsncetacd Ja 49, 897 | 75, 000 70, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Hearing of appeals from orders of Federal coal-mine inspectors: 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of rermanent rositions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees_ - 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade--_-_ 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions __ 
Positions other than permanent 


Regular pav in excess of 52-week base- 


Payment above basic rate 


Total personal services 
Travel__ 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and repvroduction- 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials _- 
Equinpment- 
Taxes and assessments -- 


Obligations incurred 


1954 actual 


$7, 236 | 
GS-10. 4 


$35, 773 
7, 530 
139 

37 


43, 479 54, 718 | 


3, 365 
1, 089 


75 
191 
675 

1,010 

13 


49, 897 


1955 estimate 


| 
$7, 352 | 
GS-10. 4 


$36, 548 
18, 000 
140 

30 


10, 000 
50 
2, 000 
523 


1,000 | 


4, 000 
1, 544 
1, 000 

165 


75, 000 


1956 estimate 


518 
Gs- 10 4 


$37, 194 
18, 000 
143 

30 


55, 367 
, 000 
50 

, 500 
211 
800 

» 200 
yale 
500 


70, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward $3, 084 | 


$4, 881 | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years ‘ 


Obligations incurred during the year 


Obligated balance carried forward 


75, 000 | 


78, 084 


70, 000 


78, 084 
—8, 084 


Total expenditures 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 





Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review. The appropriation for 1955 for this agency 
was $75,000 and for the next year the request is $70,000, a decrease of 
$5,000. 

Mr. Steidle, do you have a general statement you would like to make 
to the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srerpue. Mr. Chairman, I have a 5-page statement, which I 
summarized in 1 page. I am prepared to present either of them to you, 
perhaps the summary verbally and the statement for the record, which- 
ever you think best. 

Mr. Kirwan. Suppose you go ahead and give us your statement. 

Mr. Sterpue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are presenting 
for your consideration a request for $70,000 for fise val year 1956. This 
amount is 6.67 percent less than the $75,000 appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 
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The Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review was created by and 
is operating under the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, Public Law 552, 
82d Congress. The Board operates completely independent of any 
other Federal department or agency. Having a full-time staff of only 
five employees, it is one of the smallest “independent entities in 
Government. 

Notwithstanding its smallness, the Board is required to file various 
periodic and special reports with other Federal agencies and the Con- 
gress and is responsible for compliance with all laws, rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to the operation of independent Government agencies. 
Meeting such requirements is somewhat of a problem in an agency 
like ours which is too small to employ experts in each phase of Govern- 
ment procedure. To meet this problem the Board employed persons 
who had had extensive and diversified experience in Government and 
had proven their ability to carry out assignments. Another reason for 
employing experienced personnel is that due to the extremely small 
number of employees, 2 of which might be on out-of-town hearings 
simultaneously, any 1 of the 3 remaining employees may be required 
to assume the responsibility of handling the immediate affairs of the 
Board. 

The Board itself is composed of three members who are paid only 
when actually employed. The present members are Charles R. Fer- 
guson, safety director, United Mine Workers of America, Washington, 
D. C., representing the coal-mine workers; Edwin R. Price, manager, 
coal properties (retired), Inland Steel Co., Wheelwright, Ky., repre- 
senting the coal-mine operators; and I, Edward Steidle, dean emeritus, 
College of Mineral Industries, Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa., serving as C hairman.. The tripartite nature of the 
Board is required by section 205 (c) of the act. 

The statutory duty of the Board and the procedure under which 
it operates are in some respects unique among those given to Govern- 
ment agencies. The Board is not authorized to make any investi- 
gations or to initiate action, vet it is required by law to be in a position 
at all times to “immediately * * * fix the time for a prompt hearing 
* * *” on any appeal filed with it. The sole activity of the Board 
is the hearing and determination of appeals from orders of Federal 
coal-mine inspectors or the Director of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. The extent of this activity depends entirely upon the wishes 
of coal-mine operators affected by such orders. This procedure pre- 
cludes any control by the Board over its workload and makes its 
volume difficult to estimate to a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The Board will make a sincere effort to carry out its statutory 
duties at a cost within the $70,000 which we have been permitted to 
request. If the workload should prove to be greater than is presently 
anticipated, we, of course, will have no choice but to request permis- 
sion to ask for additional funds. 

It is the information of the Board that during the period July 16, 
1952, the effective date of the act, to January 1, 1955, a total of 
19,897 violations of title II of the act were observed and 8,724 notices 
of violations were issued by Federal inspectors. The detection of 
these violations and the finding of methane gas resulted in the issuance 
of 409 orders. Of these orders, 98 were pursuant to section 203 (a) 
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of the act, and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where 
imminent dangers were found; 227 were pursuant to section 203 (c), 
and required the closing of mines or sections of mines where the opera- 
tors had failed to abate dangerous conditions within the time specified 
by the inspectors; and 84 were pursuant to section 203 (d), and re- 
quired the operators to comply with the provisions of the act pertain- 
ing to gassy mines. 

As of January 25, 1955, nine of these orders had been appealed to 
the Board. We do not know how many orders are still outstanding 
and therefore subject to appeal. 

At this point we would like to direct a few remarks to the relatively 
small number of orders which have, to the present time, been appealed 
to the Board. As I have said, the sole activity of the Board is the 
hearing and determination of appeals made by coal-mine operators. 
The Board believes that the principal purpose of permitting review 
by an administrative body representing the coal-mine workers, the 
coal-mine operators, and the public is to safeguard against possible 
unreasonable or ill-founded interpretations and decisions by the 
personnel of the Bureau of Mines. As has been pointed out by one 
of the major coal associations: 


The mere existence of the Board and the powers vested in it by Congress to 
annul orders issued by Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines has a strong tendency to keep the administration of the act on a 
fair and equitable basis, 

We believe that the fact that the Board has thus far not handled 
a great many appeals demonstrates conclusively that the Board has 
exercised the moral influence necessary to establish and maintain 
cooperation between the Bureau and the coal-mining industry. We 
further believe that such cooperation has been an important factor 
in preventing major mine disasters which is the sole intent of the 
act, and has contributed materially to the low number of coal miners 
who lost their lives in our mines during 1954. 

In conclusion, I assure you that this Board is anxious to operate 
as economically as is consistent with the carrying out of its statutory 
duties. It has worked toward that objective in the past and _ will 
continue todoso. A considerable saving has been affected by utilizing 
the services and facilities of larger agencies wherever possible either 
on a reimbursable or gratis basis, and we expect to retain this practice 
in the future. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. STEIDLE. Yes, sir. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record pages 6 through 10 of 
the justifications. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


Requirements for 1956: This request is in the amount of $70,000 for fiscal year 
1956, of which $55,367 is for personal services and $14,633 is for other obligations. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


01 Personal services: The following summary table and statement presents 
the essential facts with respect to this item: 





02 
03 
04 


05 


06 
07 
0S 
OY 


15 








Estimated 
1955 estimate | 1956 estimate change in 1956 
from 1955 





1. Number of permanent positions-- - - ° 0 


2, Annual salary cost of permanent positions. --_------- { $37, 194 +$646 
3, Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - --------- 143 13 
4, Payment above basic rates 7 30 0 
5, Positions other than permanent (3 Board members) ---- 4 18, 000 0 


Total personal services - _- panaden 55, 367 +649 





The five permanent positions listed represent the minimum staff required to 
carry out the statutory duties of the Board. 

The $18,000 requested for intermittent employment is for salaries of Board 
members. This estimate is based on the assumption that the time used in travel 
plus the time actually worked will average 10 days per month per Board member 
(the act states specifically that a Board memter shall be compensated at the 
regular rate of pay while traveling on official business) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OTHER OBLIGATIONS 
A total of $14,633 is requested for “Other obligations’? in budget vear 1956, 


The following summary table and statements present the essential facts with 
respect to these items. 





Estimated 

1955 esti- 1956 esti- change in 

mate mate 1956 from 
1955 


Object 





™ : 000 $9, 000 —$1, 000 
Transportation of things Jeet 50 , 0 
Communication services soma bona 2, 000 ,é — 500 
Rents and utility services_-_-- ‘a 3 523 , —312 
Printing and reproduction.___.-..------ ted , 000 — 200 
Other contractual services. .........----------- . 4, 000 | sm — 2, 800 
Dien amie TORCOTIAN, .... eco ese ncnonan- , 544 ae —172 
Equipment-_--.--- vitae , 000 : — 500 
Taxes and assessn ; dice ae etna cna otaiel 165 —165 


Tota) sii 282 | 14, 633 —5, 649 





DETAILED STATEMENT 


02 Travel expenses: The $9,000 included in this item includes $8,000 for 
travel expenses for the Board members and $1,000 for transportation and sub- 
sistenee for the Secretary and the General Counsel of the Loard. 

03 Transportation of things: This nominal sum of $50 is recuested to defray 
any costs which may arise in connection with the shipment of files, recores, docu- 
ments, or other items required in connection with the holding of hearings outside 
of Washington, D. C. 

04 Communication services: The $1,500 requested for this item includes $€00 
for payments to another Government agency for loca] telephone service and station 
equipment rental, $400 for long distance calls and telegrams, and $200 for air mail, 
special delivery and other postage. 

05 Rents and utility services: On occasions hearings mav te held at * arious 
points throughout the coal-producing areas of the Nation. n view of the lack of 
available Federal hearing-room space in some areas, space may have tole rented 
for some hearings. The sum of $211 is recvested to co er such costs 

06 Printing and reproduction: The $800 requested for this item incluces the 
cost of administrative forms, letterheacs, envelopes, stanc ard forms, and so forth; 
and the printing of regulations and issuances ot the Board. 

07 Other contractual services: The $1,200 requested for this item includes 
an estimate of $500 for stenographie reporting services, and $550 for fees and 
expenses of witnesses summoned by the Boarc’, and $150 to pay the assessment 
fees as required in the ‘‘Federal Employees’ Group Lite Insurance Act of 1954. 

08 Supplies and materials: The $1,372 requested for this item incluces the 
cost of all office supplies and commodities usually required in an agency of this 


kind, 
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09 Equipment: The $500 requested in this item would provide funds for the 
purchase of any new equipment required and to replace any equipment that 
was obtained from other Covernment agencies on a loan basis with the under- 
standing that the Poard would replace such items upon request. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Krrwan. What has been your unobligated balance for each 
of the last 2 fiscal years? 
Mr. Srerpte. We will supply that for the record. 
(The information requested follows:) 
Unobligated 
Fiscal vear: balance 
1953__. Seat a inn GEO 
3 37, 146 
Mr. Kirwan. For 1954, I see it was $37,146. 
Mr. Srerpue. Yes, sir. 
WORKLOAD 


Mr. Kirwan. How many hearings have you held in each of the 
last 2 years and how many to date in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Sterpie. Two last year and three this year. Two of the 
three hearings are pending; that is, the opinions are pending; the oral 
arguments are scheduled. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any recent developments in the coal-mining 
industry which might either increase or decrease your workload? 

Mr. Srerpue. It is my personal opinion that the workload will 
increase because of recent decisions of the Board in appeal cases. 


VIOLATIONS OF SAFETY LAWS 


Mr. Kirwan. In your statement you said that from July 16, 1952 
to January 1, 1955, there were a total of 19,897 violations of 'title 2 
of the act, which were observed and 8,724 notices of violation were 
issued by Federal inspectors. 

Mr. STerpue. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is that not quite a number of violations? 

Mr. Srerpie. Well, the purpose of the act is to try to make the 
mines safe. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that but nevertheless, do you not think 
that the operators, or somebody, was careless along the line some- 
where, if you had 19,897 violations. 

Mr. Srerpuie. | hesitate to make a positive comment on that. | 
know that conditions are infinitely better than they were. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, I hope thay are better, but the question I am 
asking is that from July 16, 1952, to January 1, 1955, you say there 
were 19,897 violations of title 2 

Mr. Strerpie. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now whatever the title is, or whatever the violations 
were, almost 20,000 violations indicates, does it not, that there must be 
some who have not much regard for the law? 

Mr. Sterpie. Would you want to comment on that, Mr. Back? 

Mr. Back. I do not know that I have anything to say on that. 
Certainly it is quite a number. 

Mr. Krrwan. I hope to say it is quite a few violations; 8,719 
notices of violations were issued by Federal inspectors. 

Mr. Back. The difference between the 19,897 violations observed 
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and the 8,724 notices of violations would represent the number of vi- 
olations that were corrected before the inspectors completed their in- 
spection of the mines. This would be a little more than 50 percent of 
all violations and probably would indicate that some of the violations 
were of a type that were easy to correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then, let us take the next line of your statement: 


¢ 


The detection of these violations and the finding of methane gas resulted in the 


issuance of 409 orders. 


Do you not think that is quite a number of orders, if an inspector 
or somebody else can go in there and discover 84 mines where they 
found gas, and issued orders? 

You say that 98 were pursuant to section 203 (a) of the act and 
required the closing of the mines or sections of the mines where im- 
minent dangers were found, and 227 were pursuant to section 203 (c) 
of the act and required the closing of the mines, or sections of the mines. 

Mr. STEIDLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Those were cases where the mine operators had failed 
to check the dangerous conditions within the time specified by the 
inspector. Let us say there were 325 which had closed their mines 
as you have stated. What excuse did they give for working men in 
the mines where they would not obey orders? What excuse could 
they give? 

Mr. FrREEHLING. These were not our findings; these were figures 
given to us by the Bureau of Mines. This Board is the appeals 
body—— 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that, but it is the Board that is before 
usnow. You are the Board. 

Mr. FrREEHLING. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I remember when I was a kid in school one time, I 
learned that there was a board of education. The professors did the 
teaching and all of that, but if something went wrong, the board gen- 
erally stepped ia. 

You are testifying here, and I would like to know what excuse they 


. gave. 


What did you tell the people who made the report to you? 

Mr. SremwLe. They make the report to us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Are the number of violations increasing or are they 


» lessening, based on what the Bureau of Mines tells you? 


Mr. Srerpue. I believe they are down, are they not, Mr. Back? 
Mr. Back. I could not answer that specifically right offhand. I 

would be glad to check the figures and furnish them for the record. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Data pertaining to the administration of title II of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Act by the Bureau of Mines ! 


Notices of 
viclations 
issued 


Violations 


Fiscal year obearvod 


7. 540 3. 990 
: nek ie ae 8, 489 3, 297 
5 (6 months) _-_- tases - «is 3, 868 1, 437 


I cetcbibeee cccbancs i sisi elie 19, 897 8, 724 


Data used in this tabulation were obtained from U.S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Mr. Back. I might say, by way of explanation, that the figures that 
we have given here, showing the number of violations, and the number 
of orders issued were obtained from the Bureau of Mines. They 
keep the records. 

Mr. Kirwan. They present them to the Board. 

Mr. Back. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. They have done good work, and the Bureau of Mines 
suspended coal operators from mining coal until they lived up to these 
conditions. On the other hand, you are the ones that are presenting 
the figures this morning. If they had presented them, we would have 
asked them the questions concerning what has been done about it, 
but you are presenting them here now as the Board. I wish that when 
you come here again, that you find out and make it a complete report 
on how long the mine was closed, before the owners carried out the 
orders and safe working conditions were restored. 

Mr. Srerpte. You mean in the form of a supplemental statement 
based upon the inspectors’ report? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Srempie. We did not have complete reports. 

Mr. Kirwan. You would not have it but along the line somewhere 
somebody gave it to you or you would not have it. 

Mr. Sreipie. We asked for the figures. 

Mr. Krrwan. You did ask for it. 

Mr. Strerue. Yes; and got it. 

Mr. Kirwan. The point I am making is that when you ask for it 
again next year, then ask about those men who did violate the law 
and whether they have changed their attitude and have more respect 
for the law. 

Mr. StemLe. We may not know about that. 

Mr. Kirwan. But you have just admitted that you asked for the 
figures. 

Mr. Srerpuie. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Data from the inspectors that you wanted to 
present, and very kindly did present, to the committee here. I am 
not criticizing you. I am congratulating you for doing it, but I am 
suggesting that next year when you come in with the data that you 
will give us a more detailed report, especially on these mines who are 
violating the law. I worked for 4 years, myself, in the coal mines, 
and I know what gas means. I know that they are going to continue 
to have violations. Some 84 of them resulting in the issuance of 
orders against finding of methane gas and 325 where you required the 
closing of the mines, indicates that they did not care for the law, and 
that there should be some way to penalize them. If they are penalized 
it would be quite a while before they would open them again. 

I suggest that next year when you come in, you supply that informa- 
tion, for a more detailed report. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for how much money this year? 

Mr. Stem ze. $70,000 which is $5,000 less than the amount appro- 


priated for last year. 


Mr. Fenton. How are you getting along? 
Mr. Srerpue. We feel that everything is functioning. Of course, 
this is the Board of Review. We have had 3 cases so far, this year; 


‘2 are still pending. 
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Mr. Kirwan. 
Mr. STEIDLE. 
Mr. Fenton. 
Mr. STEIDLE. 


Not too much. 
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Do you have very much travel? 


Do you have most of your hearings in Washington? 
So far they seem to have been willing to come here 


and it seems to have been the best plan because the Bureau of Mines 


and the Board are located here. 
You have five permanent positions? 


Mr. Kirwan. 


Mr. STerpueE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. 

Mr. Sterpie. That is right. 
Mr. Kirwan. 


Mr. Sterpite. Thank you. 


WEDNESDAY, 


That is the same number as you had? 


FEBRUARY 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
WITNESSES 


L. CARMICHAEL, SECRETARY 


J. E. GRAF, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

J. L. KEDDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
R. KELLOGG, DIRECTOR, U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 
L. L. OLIVER, SUFERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, 





Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_- 


Obligations incurred. 


are as certified under sec. 1311, 


1954 actual 


$3, 000, 000 
—3, 005 


2, 996, 995 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Management 

2. Operation of— 
United States National Museum 
Bureau of American Ethnology 
Astrophysical Observatory. “ 
National Collection of Fine Arts 
National Air Museum 
Canal Zone Biological Area 
International Exchange Service 

}. General services: 
Maintenance and operation of buildings 


EO IN loa co io i iududuabedesacatas 


Obligations incurred --...................- 





1954 actual 


$56, 134 


1, 092, 724 
63, 150 
111, 176 
43, 838 
144, 603 

S81 

7, 027 


1, O89, 130 
301, 332 


Public Law 663) 


1955 estimate 


$3, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 


1955 estimate 


$64, 145 


1, 111, 547 
57, 062 
120, 062 
43, 462 
145, 152 
8, 500 


78, 631 


1, 064, 697 
306, 742 


3, 000, 000 | 


We are glad to have had you here this morning. 


9, 1955. 


1956 estimate 
$4, 000, 000 


4, 000, 000 


1956 estimate 


$64, 145 


1, 286, 047 
57, 062 
120, 062 
43, 462 
145, 152 
31, 550 
78, 631 


1, 797, 147 


4 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 














Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 














































































































Total number of permanent positions---.....-...-.----..---.-- 498 507 540 Ins 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 7 12 12 
Average number of all employees... _-...-.------------------- 489 503 526 
Number of employees at end of year-------------------------- | 503 | 503 526 on 
Average salaries and grades: | the 
General schedule grades: Se] 
Average salary_...-.---- pee eae ae, Sed eee oe $4, 505 | $4, 553 | $4, 474 : 
AWD MIM bs sos ath tiiciecncotcees seSiesb ee ead GS-5.6 | GS-5.6 | G8-5.3 lar 
Ungraded positions: Aver SRM ce aa eed $3, 235 _%, 227 v| _%8 420 M 
— aa ate ae 
01 Personal services: | | ex! 
Permanent mane Bg edeies s cisaecerpbalaia meee ae atenias bt $2, 015, 201 $2, 063, 649 | 2, 165, 269 ; 
Positions other than permanent..................----.| 24, 332 | 30, 830 | 30, 830 in} 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week ne oe 8, 003 | 8, 086 | 8, O86 | 
Payment above basic rates__..-.--..--------- saeeel 33, es | 32, 950 | 35, 235 uu 
Total personal services__.-.--_-- eee etc eS oo oo | : 080, 689° 2,135, 515 | 2, 239, 420 
OR MOOI hi si os hth ets Suis Seen cu ebke eocaeuahpane 10, 123 | 15, 225 | 17, 225 th 
GB. “TORROTONION OF CRINGE... on... ecsc cence ccnses ead 62, 907 47, 350 | 47, 350 ti 
O4 Oommubontion sevieds. «25 <node s 20, 972 | 22, 910 | 22, 910 i 
‘ OS Mente end wiiity ervicds.... ... 5.1... anes ectede 29, 000 29, 045 | 29, 045 
; 06 Printing and reproduction._............-....------------ 89, 820 93, 000 | 163, 000 
.¢ Of Other COnIROTUAL RT VINES... .. 2.2.0 nsnadescwenis incase * 351 | 532, 260 | 1, 223, 760 fu 
v 0 SD Oi NO kc cckanencanasouesceste ce ucteaaee 7, 264 60, 750 67, 200 tif 
“ OR ns fo haldod, bab Seto dccdanddouncnhan cueenccvweead | 95, 344 58, 445 | _ 184 590 
ad 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_---........-------.----- | 225 | rinennog sae Sik of 
- 20 IN neko can Sa nonce de noncetneneuunne 4, 300 | rds. 5, 500 ” 
a eel te in 
2 CRORE ING iso Siotinc sun acndicncvepeeawboeen 2, 996, 995 3, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 ; 
—— 5 2 as 
Analysis of expenditures pl 
3 (Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) as 
“ a Yr pe ar. z eS a ee on 7 
" 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate a 
. | | 
> — a | | | , 
« Obligated balance brought forward --.-...-..----.-..---....---- $274, 261 | $528, 536 | $387, 018 ir 
= Obligations incurred during the year_..---...---------------- 2, 996, 995 3, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 7 
a Total___- kpeans | 3, 271, 256 E 3, 528, 536 | 4, 387, 018 rs 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. __. aa ae —1, 458 rs ecneiisna Li need 
- Obligated balance carried forward -- beaceiesa wateice —528, 536 | —387, 018 | —527, 242 p 
peo.” Ry pene eee ey eee weil 2, 741, 262, | ® 141, 518 | 3 859, 776 ul 
~ Expenditures are distributed as follows: Lo ie Do her fi th 
é Out of current authorizations. -- pean | 2, 499, 047 2, 640, 000 | 3, 519, 200 d 
= COE GE NE Tao n on ce ccc cccccesccusnencs 242, 215 501, 518 | 340, 576 1 
Mr. Kirwan. We have before us at this time the appropriation e 
i, request for the Smithsonian Institution. t 
Mr. Carmichael, do you have a statement you would like to make u 
to the committee? | 
Mr. CarmicHakE.. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I have. li 
Mr. Kirwan. We will be very glad to hear you. 
a 
GENERAL STATEMENT u 
I 
Mr. CarmicHaet. Mr. Chairman, the Smithsonian Institution was ‘ 
established 109 years ago for a special purpose, to increase and diffuse ( 
knowledge among men. It is probably the oldest scientific research { 
organization in America with a full-time staff. Possibly because it is 
the oldest institution of its type and is firmly established, its functions 
in relation to other Government and nongovernment agencies are 
quite clearly understood, and I can assure you that there is no dupli- 
‘ation of function between our agency and others. 
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Our most important service to the public is the proper display in our 
exhibition buildings of selected and interesting items from the great 
national collections which have been entrusted to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Last year over 3.5 million visitors visited our exhibition buildings 
on the Mall. That did not include the National Gallery of Art or 
the National Zoological Park, each of these bureaus being under 
separate appropriations. This number of visitors is, I am sure, 
larger than the population of some of our great States, such as 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and we consider it our duty to make our 
exhibits as informative and attractive as we can, to keep the build- 
ings clean, well lighted, and properly painted, and to have them 
adequately guarded. 

It is estimated that the value of the materials in the custody of 
the Institution approximates a billion dollars. Naturally, the protec- 
tion of these irreplaceable collections is of the utmost importance. 

In addition to the proper exhibition of our material, which is 
fundamental, the Institution also conducts a wide variety of scien- 
tific work. We classify and identify minerals and the general makeup 
of the earth’s crust. Of course this work complements, but does not 
in any way duplicate, the work of the Geological Survey. The 
Geological Survey and the Smithsonian Institution have been closely 
associated for a good many decades. The Institution studies fossil 
plants and animals and living plants and animals, and life in the ocean 
as well as things on the surface of the earth. 

Here, again, we supplement and work with other Government 
agencies and private institutions, but we do not duplicate any work 
they do. We work with the Department of Agriculture very actively 
in connection with insects and plants. We have one of the largest and 
most important botanical collections in the world. We study the 
radiation of the sun and its effects on plants and animals. We study 
primitive man, his handicrafts and manner of life. We study science 
in many fields, and the history of technology and invention, especially 
as they are related to the growth of the United States, both in the 
development of industry and in their effect on the homelife of 
individuals, 

In all of this research, the Smithsonian provides the description of 
objects, by means of which other objects may be identified. This is 
the important first step in determining whether such materials are 
inimical to man or may be utilized for his benefit. 

I like to think of the Smithsonian Institution really as a great 
library of things. We have many free libraries but the Smithsonian 
Institution is the only one of its kind in the world. Because we operate 
a library of things we receive literally tens of thousands of letters 
annually from farmers and industrialists, States and universities, 
research workers, and the public generally, asking specific questions 
about particular kinds of objects. And then because of our great 
collections and our accumulated knowledge, we are able to answer 
these letters and furnish the inquirers with the information they wish. 
We are able to identify new plants and animals related to important 
agricultural problems, fossils indicating oil-bearing geological strata, 
and ores containing uranium and other useful products. I have just 
picked out 2 or 3 of these items, because there has been a great deal 
of interest shown in them recently. 
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I suppose the British Museum and the Smithsonian Institution 
are the two most important centers in the world for so-called 
type specimens. Such specimens are used for comparative purposes 
in biology and geology in the same way that standards of weights 
and measures are used in the physical sciences and engineering. 
There is great and continuing demand for this use of our collections, 
and thus this work of identification must remain one of our primary 
activities. 

The Smithsonian exhibitions are most important, and I wish to 
empahsize this, because sometimes the part that they play in telling 
the history of the development of this country is forgotten. It may 
be of interest as a bystatement, that Russia is now developing its 
scientific working collections as rapidly as possible and is spending 
more than ever to expand its museums. 

Every great nation must have a place where scientific collections, 
such as we have can be preserved and studied by scientists and can be 
made available for the instruction of their citizens. 

I feel it is most important to the general public that we put every 
emphasis on a proper exhibition of the outstanding portions of what 
we have. 

This year, therefore, gentlemen, we are requesting an appropriation 
in the same amount as last year and an additional emergency fund, 
making a total in the amount of $4 million for the activities of the 
Institution. The major part of the increase is for the rehabilitation of 
out sadly rundown buildings. 

In making this request, may I remind the committee of the fact 
that the Smithsonian Institution, according to the best studies we 
are able to make, has a workload which is 150 percent greater than it 
had 21 years ago. As for the number of man-hours per year available— 
we had a more adequate staff at that time, that is, 21 years ago, than 
we have today, or than we will have under the appropriation for 1956, 
which is now being requested. 

The funds requested for services other than personnel and contracts 
for emergency work are also less in dollars than they were in 1934, for 
comparable bureaus. Our greatly increased workload and the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the dollar make this deficiency that 
much worse. 

I certainly thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting me make this 
statement. I have tried to make it brief. The details of our request 
are before you, and [ shall be glad to answer any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, very much, Mr. Carmichael. You have 
made a very fine statement. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


The appropriation for 1955 was $3 million, and you are asking 
$4 million, or an increase of $1 million. 

The necessary pages of the justifications will be inserted in the 
record, 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


























Analysis of obligations, 1931-56 
re ee — dd 
| Number of employees 
ia ileal 2 a 01 } Total 
| | -ersone i- | € ria- 
oh tea | 1 Crafts, pro-| Net per- eae | Oe Savings “teen 
——— tectiveand| manent, (net) ; | estimate 
| seneuie custodial total 
1931 195. 6 265. 5 461.1 $845, 297 $300, 380 $10, 434 $1, 156, 111 
1932 193. 6 275. 3 468.9 868, 745 279, 617 7, 062 1, 155, 424 
1934 187. 1 271 458. 1 699, 302 119, 968 | 730 820, 000 
1936 184. 2 263. 3 447.5 807, 988 152, 550 1, 651 062, 189 
1940 193 275. 5 468.5 846, 329 200, 366 11,725 1, 058. 420 
1942 199. 5 268. 5 168 866, 529 298, 705 19, 788 1, 115, 022 
1943 193. 7 2 274.3 168 991, 955 170, 222 | 19, 903 1, 182, O80 
1944 183 3 248 431 1, 009, 686 | 168, 093 1, 261 1, 179, 040 
1945 183.7 242.3 426 1,051, 233 171, 471 | 1, 386 1, 224, 090 
1946 193 232 425 1, 136, 045 219, 925 | 1, 591 1, 357, 561 
1947 203 4 282 485 1, 423, 420 205, 998 | 3, 494 1, 632, 912 
ee 200 281 481 1, 516, 392 282, 582 1, 338 1, 800, 312 
1949 tines 239 293 532 1, 835, 155 423, 385 | 460 5 2. 259, 000 
Wei ause sts es 247 273 520 1, 910, 174 435, 065 761 2, 346, 000 
TOs cb wctls aanre 246 274 520 1, 921, 193 8 666, 469 12, 338 2, 600, 000 
i icnicstiedete 236 269 505 2, O89, 312 461, 784 2, 104 2, 553, 200 
1953.... 227 261 488 2, 067, 909 351, 186 405 2, 419, 500 
ao vheeihaSsee en ee 362 7120 482 2, 080, 689 916, 306 | 3, 005 3, 000, 000 
1955 estimate -_-._-_- 365 7126 491 2, 135, 515 864, 485 |_....- 8 3. 000, 000 
1956 estimate___._..| 391 7123 514 2, 239, 420 by Fn GEO Bsenudain ® 4, 000, 000 
1 Does not include $270,000 for installation of alternating-current electric system. 
2 Up to 1943 employees worked a 44-hour week. 
3 In 1944 employees worked a 48-hour week, 
4 In 1947 employees worked a 40-hour week. 
5 Includes $180,285 for the new National Air Museum. 
6 Includes a nonrecurring item of $88,900. 
7 Wage board. 
* Includes nonrecurring items totaling $555,500. 
* Includes nonrecurring items totaling $1,370,000. 
Analysis by activities 
Activity 1955 Deductions | Additions | 1956 
1. Management. ---- sting ad thine $64, 145 0 0 | $64, 145 
2. Operation of: 
United States National Museum -- 1, 111, 547 $372, 000 $546, 500 1, 286, 047 
Bureau of American Ethnology---- 57, 062 0 0 | 57, 062 
Astrophysical Observatory - - ee : 120, 062 | 0 0 120, 062 
National Collection of Fine Arts... ..---| 43, 462 | 0 0 | 43, 462 
National Air Museum___._-.__--------- 145, 152 | 0 | 0 | 145, 152 
Canal Zone Biological Area__---.- a 8, 500 | 0 23, 050 | 31, 550 
International Exchange Service--_-.----- 78, 631 | 0 0 | 78, 631 
3. General services: | 
Maintenance and operation of buildings - 1, 064, 697 | 183, 500 | 915, 950 1, 797, 147 
Other general services. _........--------- 306, 742 | 0 70, 000 | 376, 742 
Rains hi ageds tines asensesnssewonn 3, 000, 000 | 555,500 | 1, 555, 500 4, 000, 000 





QUESTION OF CHARGING ADMISSION FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Last year there was considerable discussion about 
charging a small fee to help defray the expenses of the Institution. 
What has been done about this? 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Mr. Chairman, we prepared and provided for 
the committee an answer to the request. 1 have a copy with me, 
which I will present for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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A ReporT BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION AT THE REQUEST OF THE HovusE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICEs, 
RELATIVE TO PayING ADMISSION TO SMITHSONIAN BUILDINGS ON THE MALL, 
APRIL 9, 1954 


Thorough consideration has been given the proposal advanced by members of 
the House Subcommittee on Independent Offices during the budget hearings on 
January 6, 1954; namely, that the Smithsonian Institution might charge a 10-cent 
fee to visitors to the Smithsonian buildings, children under 18 and uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces being admitted free. 

The Institution finds that levying such a charge on the public would be 
inappropriate because— 

1. It is not compatible with the position of the Smithsonian Institution 
as an educational and cultural institution and also as a national shrine. 

2. It is contrary to the general trend among major museums in this 
country. 

3. It would have an adverse effect on the national interest and on the 
Institution itself far outweighing the financial gain to be expected. 

The Smithsonian Institution was founded 108 years ago through a gift of monev 
to the American people by James Smithson of England ‘‘for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ Throughout this long period, mindful of 
the intent of the founder, the Smithsonian has built up a worldwide reputation 
as a cultural and scientific agency serving all the Nation. In this respect it is to 
be compared with the Library of Congress, the Folger Library, and other similar 
institutions that have made Washington an international cultural center. As 
such, it is an integral part of the great American tradition of educational and 
cultural opportunity available to all without charge. 

The Institution’s six museums, located on the Mall, comprise a great library of 
physical facts—indeed, one of the world’s greatest. More than that, however, 
they constitute one of the Capital’s principal shrines, housing many treasures 
of our national history, technology, science, aviation, and art. Traditionally, 
these shrines have been open to everyone. It is proper that they continue to be, 
so that citizen and foreigner alike may freely inspect the material evidence of our 
national growth and achievement—mementos of the men and events that have 
made this country great. 

The American Association of Museums reports that it is not customary in 
America to charge regular admission to public museums and that for several 
decades the trend among major American museums has been away from having 
certain ‘‘pay days’’ when the general public is charged admission. Notable 
among those abolishing ‘‘pay days”’ are the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York. 

In weighing the propriety of an admission charge and its effect on the interests 
of the Nation and the Smithsonian Institution, a number of practical considera- 
tions must be noted. Foremost among these are the questions: How much money 
can be raised? Are the real and intangible costs of collecting it worth the return 
in dollars? 

In the first place, the income from admissions would not be as great as might 
be anticipated. Admission to three of the Smithsonian Institution’s museum 
buildings must be free: The National Gallery of Art by the act of March 24, 1937, 
establishing the Gallery; the Freer Gallery of Art by specific stipulation in the 
original bequest; and the Smithsonian building, which was built by the Institution 
with funds from the original Smithson bequest and which is principally occupied 
by the Institution’s administrative offices, scientific bureaus, and service organiza- 
tions, relatively little space being occupied by exhibits. 

The remaining buildings and their 1953 attendance are as follows: 


Alte ahd TAs. |. Se LL PS a UL oeheticbdclll 1, 666, 713 
iebuen) Titers...) 6. woeidiee eel. wet ied Os. del kale 830, 775 
Dain Bono cc Be a ee de ce es eee a a 257, 446 

WUE «chin eas obi ke tle ee Lake ee ah ak denen 2, 754, 934 


Of this total, 35 percent are children under 18 and_ 5 percent are personnel of 
the Armed Forces of the United States who would not be charged admission. 
Allowing for the more than 60,000 persons who visit the museums on business and 
for the fact that some visit more than one building, not more than 1 million 
admissions could be collected for a gross ‘‘take”’ of $100,000. The cost of collecting 
would be more than $25,000, since the museums must be prepared to collect ad- 
mission at 4 entrances 364 days of the year. 

If, as was proposed, admission were charged on this basis for the Aircraft 
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Building only, in order to pay for a new National Air Museum, the estimated 
eross annual income would be about $15,000. 

Furthermore, conditions are attached to certain of the large number of collec- 
tions deposited with the Smithsonian Institution in the past hundred years. 
Some have been donated with the specific understanding that they would be 
available to the public admission-free. The majority have been given with the 
unquestioned assumption that the public could at all times have free access to the 
buildings in which they are contained. The problems raised by these conditions 
will have to be solved before admission could be charged to these remaining 
buildings. 

The charging of admission fees would also inevitably limit the effective func- 
tioning of the Smithsonian Institution’s museums. A number of questions arise 
concerning the resulting effect on the Institution’s long-established and excel- 
lent record of public service: 

1. Would not the effect on the visiting public of charging admission to some 
buildings but not to others be one of confusion, irritation, and misunderstanding? 

2. Would not the Smithsonian Institution, which is supported by both public 
and private funds, be open to accusations of making money at the expense of the 
taxpaving public and of instituting what might be considered a nuisance tax? 

3. Would it not be very complicated and difficult to avoid charging admission 
to more than 60,000 persons who annually enter the Smithsonian buildings to 
consult with the staff, attend meetings, hear lectures that must be free according 
to the conditions of bequests that finance them, and to do valuable voluntary 
work on the numerous study collections? 

t. Would not charging admission to those visiting special exhibits in the foyer 
of the Natural History Building be completely contrary to the purposes of the 

venoms societies who throughout the year sponsor them as a free public service? 

What would be the reaction of the wealthiest Nation in the world when it 
dineweaii that the price of a dime has been placed on seeing the original Star 
Spangled Banner and other national treasures while, directly across the Mall, the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence are displayed free of charge 
in the Archives Building? 

6. Would not the great national collections be denied many fine gifts from 
potential donors who would place them in other institutions whose buildings are 
open free to the public? 

7. Would not the possibility of receiving financial aid from this country’s great 
endowed foundations be jeopardized? 

8. Would not the attendance diminish in the three buildings at which admission 
is charged, and would this not be regrettable because they contain numerous 
exhibitions designed to promote patriotism and pride in the development of the 
United States of America? 

9. Would the estimated amount of net income ($100,000 gross per annum less 
the costs of operation estimated at $25,000, leaving a net of $75,000) justify these 
many intangible losses? 

In conclusion, it should be held firmly in mind that if the Smithsonian Institution 
were directed to collect admission fees, such collections are required by law to be 
deposited as miscellaneous receipts in the United States Treasury. Thus the 
Institution would derive no direct benefit therefrom. On the other hand, it 
would have to hire 8 additional employees at a cost of $25,000 per annum at a 
time when it has less manpower available than it had in 1934 and when its work- 
loads were less than half what they are now. 


RENOVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. How much will the total renovation program cost, 
and how long will it take? 

Mr. CarmicHagEu. Mr. Chairman, you do not refer to what we have 
in this estimate, but how much it is going to cost us before we finally 
get the work finished; is that the question? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. From our best estimates it will take at least 8 
more years before our present program for the rehabilitation of our 
exhibit halls and exhibition buildings can be completed. 

Mr. Krrwan. From the looks of the building, you have done a 
pretty good job, but you say the Smithsonian Institution has never 
had enough funds, for improvement, in oll of these years? 
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Mr. CarmicHak.. That is right. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that 
before I came down here, I was president of a small university, medical 
school and dental school, and I had some experience with maintenance. 
We had quite a number of buildings to maintain, and I learned to 
practice what is generally called preventive maintenance. In the case 
of Smithsonian buildings such regular maintenance has not been done, 
year by year, and therefore, we have a big backlog of really urgent 
repairs that just have to be made. 

Mr. Kirwan. That certainly applies to either the outside or the 
inside of the building? 

Mr. CarmicHakrt. Our roof has really been in a bad state for the 
last 15 years. It is patched with cloth and tar. We have a man up 
there nearly all of the time trying to patch it until at the present 
time we are really patching patches. The heating system of our 
biggest building has not been completely changed to obtain efficient 
use of steam from the central hes ating plant. Under present conditions 
we are wasting a large volume of steam. This is one of the items we 
wish to repair with funds included in the present estimate. 

Mr. Krrwan. Can you furnish for the record the total cost of this 
construction program? 

Mr. Carmicuag.. The total cost, yes, we will do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. The cost of work that should have been done for 
years and years. 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


U.S. National Museum—Renovation of exhibits, tongs term we ogram 


| | | 
1954 1955 1956 | 1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 | 1962 1963 
Project appro-| appro- | esti- esti- | esti- | esti- | esti- | esti- esti- | esti- 
pria- pria- | mate | Mate | mate | Mate | Mate | Mate | Mate | Mate 
| tion | tion | | 
| 
| 

















General operating expenses. 
Natural History Building_- 
Arts and Industries Build- 
aca a ee eae a 164, a 100, 000] 141, 500/150, 000| 220, c00| 175, 000) 225, 000! 90, 000/185, 000) 210, 000 
Smithsonian Building. ie ae kus anette 95, 000} ideal | seed wth Niataaters lotonsnalewontden|ecncemulene 


I  ixikticeehimancase /360, 000 "360, 000 411, 500/540, 000 520, 000/535, 000 520, 000 500, 000 485, 000) 510, 000 


1 | 06 


Norte. —T he projects and ¢ stimate od costs shown represent ‘the best possible planning that can be dev ised 
at the present time. However, because of the large number of our exhibition halls and the necessity of 
keeping open throughout each year a major portion of each of our exhibition buildings for our millions of 
visitors, it will take longer to renovate all of our exhibition halls than was contemplated in developing our 
original 10-year program. The present program envisages the renovation of 39 of our 61 exhibition halls. 


. |$22, 1 50 $100, 000) $80, 000| $80, 000/80, 000) $80, 000) $80, 000/ $80, 000' $80, 000) $80, 000 
173, 3 0, aaa 95, “" 000) 220, 000) |280, 000 215, 000/330, 000 220, 000) 220, 000 











Rehabilitation of buildings, long-term program 








1954 OE cad tie Teka LL, 4 fi , E 
: | ' ; | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- | 1958 esti- | 1959 esti- | 1960 esti- 
Project |jappropri-|appropri- : | est aa cae A a 
ation | ation mate | mate mate mate mate 
| Pas et fe 
Additional labor. ........-....|..----..--] $13, 500] $13,500 | $13,500 | $13,500 | $13,500 | $13, 500 
Natural History Building. cdi ee $102,020 | 19,750 380, 000 100, 000 20, 000 65, 000 UL 5, 000 
Arts and Industries Building...| 63, 620 47,750 | 25,000 10, 000 50,000 | 91, 000 : 
Smithsonian Building-.......--} 29, 860 33,000 | 85, 000 50, 000 82.000 | 50,000 |___. 
I i casters tihincmted Se 69, 500 | 320, 000 | 10, 000 I Ni aetteceiceniieel 30, 000 
Aircraft Building -_ _- Tienasenanrecuune kes Eee 30, 000 |___- eknnaseees kee 
Storage facility, Suitland, Oi or he ead | digi a ee , 45, 000 |_. ial 40, 000 
UNE. ico xcncniuntebabialal 195, 500 183,500 | 823, 500. 213, 500 257, 500 219, 500 198, 500 
| 





Nore.—The projects and estimated costs shown represent the best possible plat inning based on re quire- 
ments as they can be forseen at the present time. However, due to the age of the buildings (ranging from 102 
to 32 years) emergencies may arise at anytime requiring a departure from the schedule shown. 
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STATUS OF 1955 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the money available this year for this 
work has been obligated to date? 

Mr. CarMicHakL, Will you supply that information, Dr. Keddy? 

Mr. Krrwan. For this program, | mean. 

Mr. Keppy. To December 31, 1954, the total obligations out of 1955 
appropriated funds was $1,691,449. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is the money in the original program for the 
whole thing? 

Mr. Keppy. That figure includes the exhibits program and the 
rehabilitation of buildings program for 1955. 

Mr. Krrwan. Will you put a table in the record showing the whole 
program? 

Mr. Keppy. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. And the obligations by months? 

Mr. Keppy. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Salaries and expenses appropriation, fiscal year 1955—Analysis of obligations by 
programs 


General op- Rehabilita- 


Renovation 





Month erating ex- we +. | tion of build- Total 
penses of exhibits ings 

July ok $221, 246 $41, 921 $43, 125 $306, 292 
August 3 187, 680 6, 855 1,125 195, 660 
September . weesd 247, 598 90, 872 7, 223 345, 693 
October i ditn's 194, 573 8, 436 1, 125 204, 134 
November _ _ ; F 199, 200 8, 129 1, 125 208, 454 
December. ‘ a 226, 566 143, 525 61, 125 431, 216 
January 187, 515 6, 374 1, 125 195, 014 

Totel.... nn aa 1, 464, 378 306, 112 115, 973 1, 886, 463 


STORAGE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Krrwan. Are the requirements for additional storage continu- 
ing to increase, and if so, at about what annual rate? 

Mr. CarmicHakEu. They will not continue to increase in the amount 
represented by our present request. We are asking for extra storage 
equipment this year because we have a large backlog of specimens 
that are housed in old cartons, boxes, and stacked trays. The request 
which we are making this year will help us take care of this backlog. 
After that, we will require storage cases only for our current additions 
to the collections. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is there an orderly disposal program for the things 
that you collect? 

Mr. CarmMIcHAEL. Yes; we have a disposal program and I believe 
it is an orderly one. 

Mr. Kirwan. You must have a disposal program for your wares? 

Mr. CarmicuakEL. Yes. Most of our duplicate material is disposed 
of by donation to educational institutions. The things that certain 
people request quite often, are those used for making comparisons in 
a large number of subject fields. 
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We do have very large numbers of such requests and to be able to 
comply with those requests, we have to maintain these big collec- 
tions. Discarding of specimens received, many from distant lands, 
can only be done ‘after careful consideration by scientists. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many cubic feet do you dispose of each year? 

Mr. Carmicuaet. I cannot give you the total in terms of cubic 
feet. We do dispose of certain duplicates which can be spared to 
schools, and to related organizations all over the country. That is a 
regular and continuing part of the program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Could you estimate in any unit you may desire to 
use, the amount of your disposal? 

Mr. Carmicuagt. I will ask Dr. Kellogg if he has some means of 
determining it. 

Mr. Kettoaa. I do not think it would be possible to estimate 
how much is disposed of in terms of cubic feet. To keep our records 
straight we estimate our disposal figures in terms of number of speci- 
mens rather than cubic feet. 

Mr. CarmicHAEL. We do dispose of thousands, tens of thousands 
specimens each year. 

Mr. Kertioca. Yes. They go to schools all over the country and 
to small colleges. These collections are used for study purposes. 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. Perhaps we may be able to provide some figures 
for you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Here in your justifications you give total storage 
space as 28,799 cubic feet. 

Mr. Kettioaa. That is the total. 

Mr. Kirwan. At a cost of $135,000. That is what prompted the 


question of how much did you dispose of in cubic feet. 


Mr. Ketuoaa. If I may answer, Mr. Chairman, these cubage figures 
on the storage units required are based on the cubical contents of 
the cartons, boxes, barrels, and other makeshift containers which 
we are now temporarily using for storage purposes. And it is for this 
reason that we are making this request, because we need efficient and 
adequate storage space for this valuable material. We need to provide 
safe storage space, where these collections will be preserved for all time 
and be available for study. They have been neglected now for several 
years, and we have been unable to take care of this particular phase of 
the program. 

AVAILABILITY OF PRIVATE FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. What private funds are made available to you? Are 
they expected to increase or decrease in 1956? 

Mr. CarMicHaEL, Mr. Chairman, the private funds that are avail- 
able to us are always in the form of a specific allocation; that is, they 
were given to us for particular purposes. When additional funds are 
given to us, and we never know what they will be, they always come 
under stipulations. For instance, funds have been received for the 


purchase of Early American historical materials. We do have a |/ 


variety of funds, but almost all of them are of this type. 


CANAL ZONE BIOLOGICAL AREA 


Mr. Kirwan. You have been operating a laboratory down in 
Panama. 
Mr. CarmicHAEL. Yes, on Barro Colorado Island. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We ordinarily do not appropriate funds for that? 

Mr. Carmicuagt, No specific appropriation has ever been made 
for this Bureau of the Institution. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do you need funds now? 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. It is now necessary to request increased funds. 
Barro Colorado Island is located in Gatun Lake in the Canal Zone and 
it is our only biological research laboratory under the American flag 
in the rain forest tropics. It has been used by scientists from different 
Government bureaus and from univerisities all over the country. 
More than 800 scientific papers have been written following research 
on Barro Colorado Island. 

During World War II the Army and the Navy tested certain equip- 
ment on this island. 

When the canal was made, this mountaintop covered with tropical 
rain forests was not flooded and it remains a unique site for a wide 
variety of tropical studies. There is no similar place anywhere under 
our flag with such facilities. 

It is of particular importance to maintain this as an American project 
under United States control so that we can preserve an unaltered 
tropical environment where the broad field of tropical biology and the 
deterioration and corrosion of material and equipment may be studied 
under natural conditions. 

The work has been carried on by grants, and by gifts from indi- 
viduals. We are continuing to receive such gifts and we are asking 
for a small sum this year, because, frankly, Mr. Chairman, our present 
method of financing is not providing for the upkeep of the plant— 
laboratory buildings, floating equipment, and trails. Last year, the 
Institution allotted some $7,000 to this Bureau from its total appro- 
priation, and we now are asking for a small increase. 

This laboratory is one of the great scientific assets of America. 
We are asking this year for $23,050, which I sincerely hope the com- 
mittee will allow, to make it possible to continue scientific research on 
the island. 

I trust the committee will note that no Federal funds are required 
to pay the visiting scientists who work on the island or for their travel 
and subsistence. 

Mr. Krrwan. You want to get some additional money, and do you 
expect to get further gifts? 

Mr. CarmicHaEt. Yes; we hope to get additional gifts, but rather 
extended experience has shown that such gifts cannot begin to do the 
job alone. The appropriation requested will still require the raising 
of considerable sums from institutions and individuals. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL GUARDS 


Mr. Kirwan. You are asking this year for 31 additional guards. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. Will you give us some statistics which show losses 
and other reasons which would justify this increase? 

Mr. CarmicHaE.. A careful study was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget when we made this request, and I want to assure you that we 
do need these additional guards. As I indicated before, we estimate 
that the materials we have down there have a value of a billion dollars. 
We cover acres and acres of space, Mr. Chairman. 
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May I make a short statement off the record? 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. Considering the value of our collections and the 
number of visitors we must have adequate guard service, not only to 
take care of the materials under our custody, but also to provide proper 
protection for the visitors. 

We have at the present time 104 guards to protect all of those val- 
uable materials, and we are open every day, except Christmas Day, 
and some of these collections have to be guarded, necessarily, against 
every danger. We are open during the day but we have to guard the 
materials 24 hours a day, and of course our guards work, as I am sure 
you know, a 40-hour week. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that the guards are all needed? 

Mr. CarmicuarL. They are desperately needed; I am confident of 
that. 

INCREASE FOR PRINTING AND BINDING 

Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for about a 75-percent increase for 
printing and binding. Can you give us a little more information 
about the need for such a large increase? 

Mr. Keppy. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you been doing any direct binding this year? 

Mr. Keppy. Yes; we have. Our binding is done under contract 
since we have been given a waiver to have private contractors do our 
work. We have been able to bind less expensively, at considerably 
less cost, through private contractors, than has been possible under 
Government contract. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to hear you have ‘been using them. 

Mr. CarmicHaEL. We get periodicals from all over the w orld, which 
contain invaluable scientific information, but they come to us in paper 
covers. They are used not only by scientists but by interested 
students. Copies, of course, are loaned to libraries and before long, 
if they are not bound, they will be either lost or become useless since 
they cannot be properly protected. 

We have, in other words, a great necessity for money to reduce 
arrearage in binding and then to keep up with our binding. 

The deterioration in unbound publications is very heavy. 

Mr. Krrwan. Do I understand you to say that you are permitted 
to have some of your work done by private contracts? 

Mr. Keppy. We use outside contracts, similar to authority granted 
to other agencies. 

Mr. Krrwan. You come under the same policy? 

Mr. Keppy. Yes, that is the new policy issued during the last 2 
years. 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. We were able to demonstrate that, through com- 
petitive bids, we were able to effect considerable savings, ‘and we 
have had available so little money and such a tremendous need in 
this area, that it was very helpful to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you get any assistance from the Army or the 
Navy? 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. You mean for binding? 

Mr. Kirwan. No; for anything? I know there are many of the 
agencies that come before the different committees on appropriations, 
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which do work for the armed services, in military matters, or in 
defense matters, and I was wondering if you received similar grants. 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. From time to time we have had small grants 
for rap scientific purposes from the military services. 

. Kirwan. But they have been small grants? 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. Very small grants for short periods, for such 
subjects as the effect of sunlight on deterioration of materials, among 
others. 

Mr. Kirwan. How often are vou in competition with the Library 
of Congress for manuseripts? 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Never. We have our own manuscripts concern- 
ing some of our own studies, which we have retained because of their 
relation to the important part the Smithsonian Institution has played 
in the early history of science in America. 


NEED FOR BUILDING REPAIRS 


Mr. Kirwan. You say there are over 3 million people a year who 
enter your buildings. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. Possibly you would have had 10 million enter the 
building if it had the same outside appearance as the Mellon Art 
Gallery, or some other similar building. 

Mr. CarMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. You have inside those buildings property worth a 
billion dollars or more, whereas in the Mellon Gallery they have 
exhibits worth say, more than $200 million, and yet more visitors 
enter it attracted there to some extent by the appearance of the outside 
of the building. 

Mr. CarmicHareL. Mr. Chairman, the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution hope that we may be able to get enough funds to fix up the 
existing buildings. 

Mr. Kirwan. | think you will find this subcommittee is going to be 
quite sympathetic with you, with reference to any item pertaining to 
the appropriation which comes before it. 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Thank you. 

Mr. Krrwan. I am sure you are going to have our sympathetic 
consideration of your needs. 

Mr. Jensen. Dr. Carmichael, you have explained the condition 
of the building. I am quite surprised to hear that the buildings 
are in such bad state of repair. Have you in years gone by made a 
request of the Congress for funds to keep the buildings in a@ proper 
state of repair? 

Mr. CarmicHagL. Mr. Chairman, the requests that we are making— 
and this is my second year—were allowed us by the Bureau of the 
Budget. During the war period it was the ni ational policy to restrict 
funds for nondefense agencies. Under this policy repairs to our 
buildings had to be postponed. So for many, many years we have 
been unable to obtain funds for the necessary repair ‘of our buildings. 

This is not said in criticism of the Bureau of the Budget, because 
obviously they are guided by our national policy. 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean then that you often made requests of 
the Bureau of the Budget for necessary funds to keep the buildings 
in proper state of repair? 
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Mr. CarmicHarEL. May I ask Dr. Keddy who is the Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian, and who I might say, used to be con- 
nected with the Bureau of the Budget, to comment on your question? 

Dr. Keppy. I was with the Bureau of the Budget from 1934 to 
1946. From the beginning it has been established procedure that the 
President sends out guide letters to the heads of all agencies instruct- 
ing them how they should prepare the budget and indicating what 
the size the budget should be, and no agency could go ahead and 
make a request for additional funds without official approval. Nat- 
urally, during World War II before we could come up with any type 
of request within the guidelines laid down by the President, they had 
to fall within certain specified limitations. 

We were ready in 1950, and the Bureau of the Budget had tenta- 
tively approved some $400,000 for improvements. But the Korean 
war came along and the Bureau had to cancel their tentative approval. 
As a result, we were unable to get any money, and not until 1954, 
were we given special funds to begin the rehabilitation of these build- 
ings. For 1955, Congress again appropriated funds for the continuance 

of our building rehabilitation program. We are repeating our request 
this year for a continuation of the long-time program of rehabilitation 
of our buildings. 

Mr. Jensen. Did the officials who testified before the congressional 
committees for appropriations advise the committee of the needs? 

Mr. CarmicHagEL. Mr. Chairman, I think the answer to that is 
that we were asked to present our budget, as allowed by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and I may be wrong, but I have been told that it is 
not my right, as Secretary of the ‘Smithsonian, to comment to the 
committee, such as this one, about some ideas of my own, which had 
not been allowed by the Bureau of the Budget. Am I correct? 

Mr. JenseN. Of course you are correct in that, Mr. Carmichael, 
but there are other ways of doing things. We have had agencies, 
members of particular agencies of departments come to us and say 
they did not get this in the budget, but that there was, in their opinion, 
still a need for funds, and unless they were asked some questions 
about it, they just could not present their case. 

This committee many times has gone beyond the budget. We 
have gone ahead and appropriated money for specific things as this, 
because we knew that it would save money in the long run. We 
know that once in awhile even the Bureau of the Budget can make 
mistakes. We all know they do not have all of the information in 
the world. They are doing a good job and they are good people, 
but because they are busy people, we know that they just cannot 
know all the needs of all the agencies. 

I want to make this guess, that had the Smithsonian Institution 
been before this subcommittee a year or so ago, these buildings would 
not be in the condition they are in today. We have similar cases in 
connection with the national parks, and have had that presented to us 
several days ago, and we have had quite a tussle along with it, but I 
think we are going to get it straightened out all right. 

I used to be in the building business myself and I learned that it was | 
money well spent to keep buildings in repair. 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. Yes. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I know that because when you let a roof start leaking, 
the first thing you know, you have rotten rafters and your ceiling is 
falling. 

Of course there is an old saying that you do not fix a leaky roof when 
it is raining and when it is not raining, it does not leak. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Too many people go on that premise. I want to con- 


cratulate you, Dr. Carmichael, now for asking for these funds for the 


things that need to be done. 
Mr. CarmicHagL. Thank you. 


QUESTION OF CHARGING ADMISSION FEES 


Mr. JENSEN. What disposal was made of the question of admission 
charges? 

Mr. CarmicHaEL. The question of admission charges was raised 
last year and we have submitted for the record a document of some 
four pages which represe nts the thought of the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian composed of 3 Members of the House, 3 Senators, and 6 other 
persons, other than Members of Congress, indicating the reasons why 
it would be very difficult for us, and inappropriate we feel, to provide 
for an admission charge. 

A good many reasons and a good many difficulties justifying our 
position have been included in the document submitted for the record. 

Basically, some of the buildings we have under our administration, 
such as the Freer Gallery of Art, were given to us and the gift stip- 
ulated that they should be open to the public free. Everything was 
given by this one man, but in making the gift, and in providing the 
additional gifts for the scientific work, the stipulation of free access 
was made. 

Other bequests of materials have been made—and we do have a 
great many such collections—which contained a proviso that access 
should be free to the public. 

We are not just a museum, to which an admission charge could be 
made. We also are concerned with the dissemination of scientific 
information. 

Mr. Jensen. Educational information. 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. Educational, yes, and it is felt that it should be 
maintained free to those desiring to visit the building. 

Mr. JENsEN. That is right. T want to put myself. on record right 
now that I would never be in favor of the Smithsonian charging an 
admission fee. : 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. As much as we need revenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the little amount that you would collect, if you were permitted 
to charge an admission, would be very small. 

Mr. Carmicnarn. It would be a small amount. 

Mr. JENSEN. It would be small and it would result in a deterrent 
to visitors, and perhaps many thousands of children who would not 
have the dime or the quarter to pay the fee. 

Mr. CarmicHakE.. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. This committee has always been very active, and 
very outspoken in many instances regarding matters of this kind where 

the children of American people, particularly of the poorer class of 
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people, would have to spend money to see the things that the more 
wealthy children would have the opportunity to see. 

I do not believe we should have an admission charge to the Smith- 
sonian or a charge to see the many wonderful things down there. I, 
like every other C ongressman, have a great many visitors come to our 
office and ask us for information conc erning things to be seen, and we 
always tell them to take the children to the Smithsonian Institution, 
and to the National Gallery, and to the museum across from it. 

They always come back to us and thank us and the children are 
enthusiastic about relating to us what they saw, things that they have 
read about it in their schoolbooks. 

So far as I am concerned, you can just forget the admission fee 
matter. I was disturbed when the admission fee was provided for 
entrance to the building across from the old Ford Theater, where 
Lincoln died. I think there is a charge of 10 cents, and it keeps a lot 
of people, keeps a lot of children, from visiting that place who, other- 
wise, would see it. There are many great buildings and places that 
afford inspiration to children and maybe make them a little better 
Americans. 

For instance, we have rehabilitated Bedloe Island on which the 
Statute of Liberty stands, and have spent some two and a half million 
dollars. There is a boat running across the harbor and the docks and 
other places have been fixed up. It looks like somebody lives there 
now. 

In all of these things, you will find that we are not very tight when 
it comes to considering the few dollars necessary to preserve these 
great monuments, and these historical things that we want our 
children to see. 

I would hate to think that a charge of 10 cents prevented some 
child from seeing the museum or the national shrine where Lincoln 
died. 

COLLECTION OF FISH SPECIMENS 


Did you say you are making some investigations with regard to 
fish? 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. I mentioned that we are collecting fish specimens, 
and in connection with the collection of fishes on the coral reefs in 
the Pacific Ocean we discovered that some of the fishes which were 
obtained were very toxic. 

Mr. Jensen. I was just wondering if you had funds available to 
make such investigations. 

Mr. CarmicHareu. No; we do not, but the collection of these fishes 
provides the materials for a more careful study of the whole subject. 


HEALTH EXHIBIT PLANNED 


Mr. JENSEN. I see you propose a floor plan here for a health hall. 

Mr. CarmicHaku. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. You have on exhibit, I presume, quite a number of 
the wonder drugs. Just what other things would you exhibit in this 
hall? 

Mr. CarmicHae.. Sir, we have worked with the associations, na- 
tional, State, and regional, on medicine, dentistry, and pharma- 
ceuticals in these and other fields. We have some of the great his- 
torical instruments that have been used in the health field. For 
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example, we have the electrocardiograph which is the basic instru- 
ment now used in diagnosing heart difficulties. We have the first 
one of these used in America. 

Last year, we were given the first heart pump that had been success- 
fully used by surgeons to bypass the human heart, and keep the blood 
circulating, while they were operating on the heart. 

We have that pump and it is on display. 

We also have the first cone that played a part in the early utilization 
of anesthetics. We have other instruments of various types relating 
to surgery and dentistry. 

This indicates some of the fields in which we have made tremendous 
strides, and we have made these exhibits, which represent advances 
in sciences relating to health, free to the public. 

Mr. JENSEN. You think you are not overlapping the activities of 
other agencies? 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. I do not think so. So far as I know, we are 
not duplicating their activities in any respect. 


NEEDS OF THE INSTITUTION 


Mr. Fenron. Dr. Carmichael, I am very happy to sit in on this 
discussion. As has been indicated this is a new field for this parti- 
cular subcommittee and all of us are completely sympathetic to the 
efforts of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. CarmicHagL. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is perhaps the best known institution of 
our day, so far as the children are concerned, and I do not need to 
add more to what Mr. Jensen has said; I think the Smithsonian 
Institution is considered our No. 1 institution, for our visitors. 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course we have been feeling our way along in this 
committee, and as has been indicated by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member, we do have great sympathy for your requests. 

Mr. CarmicHakEL. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. It is a great institution and I personally think your 
request is very modest. I know some of the various obstacles you 
have to overcome in the coming years with your requests. Whether 
you have asked for enough or not is beside the point. I am sure that 
just taking this one increase for this year in connection with my re- 
marks, you will get some fringe benefits in the increase irrespective 
of your need for more. 

Mr. CarmMicHakEL. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenton. You are also asking, you say, for 31 additional guards. 
I have been pleased with your presentation here concerning the neces- 
sity to guard the valuable things that you have in the institution. 
You are understaffed, to my mind, which is something that ought to 
be looked into and corrected. 

You have, I notice, some 491 employees. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Of these, how many are guards? 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. 104. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for 31 additional? 

Mr. Carmicuasen. Yes. This is on the basis of a very careful study, 
with regard to the layout of exhibits, and this study was made by an 
impartial group outside our own agency. I am sure that they are all 
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necessary. At times, such as lunch time, when most of the buildings 
have a large number of visitors we have to pull a guard down from acres 
of space where some of these most valuable things are displayed, to 
put him at the door, so that the man there can go to lunch. We are 
surprisingly undermanned, so far as guards are concerned. 


REHABILITATION OF FACILITIES 


" Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for $823,500 for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of an increase does that represent? 

Mr. CarMIcHAEL. Sir, in the documents you have before you, on 
page 8, there is shown in detail all of our deductions and additions. 
This becomes somewhat complicated, because we set up the deduc- 
tions for the specific appropriations that were made last year and 
then add funds to allow us to continue this rehabilitation and reno- 
vation. 

There is also shown on a very complete, large table, the needs by 
categories, on page 6. 

Mr. Fenton. Have you done very much rehabilitation work in the 
last 2 years? 

Mr. CarmicuarL. Yes. The Congress has given us appropriations 
for the last 2 years and they have allowed us to begin this long dura- 
tion work, and we have been able to do some work. We have been 
able to restore some of the comfort rooms which were in terribly bad 
condition, and we have been able to make a real start in providing 
a modern lighting system for exhibits, and paint some halls. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Krrwan. Doctor, we are very happy to have had your testi- 
mony and enjoyed your presentation. 

Mr. CarmicHakEu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 9, 1955. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, DIRECTOR 

E. JAMES ADAMS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

ERNEST R. FEIDLER, ADMINISTRATOR 

GEORGE T. HECKERT, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
LLOYD D. HAYES, BUDGET ANALYST 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


Appropriation or estimate 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated sav ings. ee ahs noel 


$1, 275,000 | $1, 300, 000 | $1, 356, 000 
= 527 - j 


Oiignhions tnqurned 156i 6 nnSad - Peeepe dis 545558 1,274,473 | —_1, 300, 000 | “1, 355, 000 
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Obligations by activities 








| 
, | . " 4 . Y 
Deser ption | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1. Acquisition, care, and exhibition of art objects...........- $185, 832 $190, 500 $210, 400 
2, Office of the secretary, treasurer, and general counsel] - ---- 59, 471 | 60, 470 62, 020 


3, General administration: | 








(a) General services-- nine aati ; i 179, 735 | 187, 420 | 186, 042 

(6) Maintenance and operation of building and grounds 465, 846 | 475, 160 497, 981 

(c) Protection of works of art, building and grounds. <} 383, 589 | 386, 450 398, 557 

Obligations incurred... __-- deh ates a sip 1, 274, 473 | 1, 300, 000 1, 355, 000 
Obligations by objects 





i 
Object classification | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 

















| 
lotal number of permanent positions__............--------- | 322 | 322 | 323 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..........-.- eecinnatlcgie 6 | 6 | 6 
Average number of all employees----.--.---..--------------- 309 | 310 | 311 
umber of employees at end of year....-....---..----------- | 319 320 326 
\verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
ST oe ee et oa cine hd ceil eel $3, 708 $3, 748 $3, 786 
Average grade _--..- pba babs biewgiiba dibnaaadi owed GS8-3.8 Gs-3.9 GS-3.9 
Ungraded positions: Average salary............-.------.-- $3, 241 $3, 268 | $3, 496 
1 Personal services: 
eR III. on oes kb eamnninneumndiiesinem $1, 084, 378 $1, 099, 825 | $1, 133, 62% 
Positions other than permanent..........-...-..--...- 17, 468 | 17, 450 | 18, 544 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-............---- 4, 269 | 4, 300 4, 382 
Fae re Ne TID initio te nccsnkcctaccciannes 29, 405 | 30, 000 | 32, 045 
Pe RINNE NWR ooo | icc paises dincienicie aoeeam 1, 135, 520 | 1, 151, 575 | 1, 188, 600 
Se ie ed he cae bheankie 1, 793 | 1, 800 | 2, 400 
Me ee ee ee ee .| 608 | 800 | 800 
Oh. COREE II. ok ncn wcacatscndsscesdceens | 9, 651 | 10, 200 | 10, 200 
05 Rents and utility services: Electric current....-........-- 69, 713 | 71, 000 71, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ............................... 5, 693 | 6, 000 | 8, 400 
7 Other contractual services. ..........-.-.........- hb 18, 957 | 23, 400 | 24, 175 
Services performed by other agencies_..............--- 682 | 600 600 
8 Supplies and materials__---- since igus iin nig 25, 465 | 28, 925 | 28, 925 
09 Equipment----_--- nmphcntoanee sid ebeantidbtndeseidabiaungel eae 2, 446 | 1, 500 | 1, 500 
SS cinadeneednesdonaassees i cheiecstemmanitaichiaai cde didi al 15, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._...............------- | 10 | 100 100 
15 Taxes and assessments..............-------- intl asic dena | 3, 935 4, 100 | 3, 300 
Co SIND se iincrcdui cmcincinnitnsk qeiaiiannnlamnesiineeenine 1, 274, 473 | 1, 300, 000 | 1, 355, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
(Balanees for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 
- os ; ttle ‘ 3 ; = —- 2 = 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate! 1956 estimate 
Obligated balance brought forward_-................--------- $166, 934 | $58, 421 | $65, 421 
Obligations incurred during the year_........-....-.....--.-- 1, 274, 473 | 1, 300, 000 1, 355, 000 
| 1,441,407] 1,358,421 1, 420, 421 
(djustment in obligations of prior years. ---.-.-...--..-------- —970 |__...-- a ee 
)bligated balance carried forward............................- —58, 421 —65, 421 —71, 421 
ih ois oi dik Labtec: b ntkehls olde 1, 382, 016 1, 293, 000 1, 349, 000 
“xpenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _._........_-- a he lal 1, 216, 106 1, 235, 000 1, 284, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__.__..___--- Saeed 165, 910 58, 000 | 65, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, do you have a general statement you 
wish to make to the committee? » 
Mr. Finuey. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman 
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Mr. Kirwan. The committee will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Frntey. Thank you. The National Galler y of Art is request- 
ing an appropriation of $1,355,000 for the fiscal year 1956. This is an 
increase of $55,000 over the current year. The major items of in- 
crease over 1955, as you will note on page 3 of the justifications, cover 
personal services and building equipment, also one new position. 
The increase in cost of personal services includes the following: 

Almost $25,000 in order to comply with Public Law 763, passed 
by the Congress and approved last September. This new statute 
directs the conversion of CPC series employees to Wage Board 
compensation, that is to prevailing-wage rates. 

(6) An assistant curator of prints must be employed to replace a 
print expert, a man of independent means, who generously gave his 
services for the last 11 vears without cost to the Government and is 
now retired at the age of 76. 

(c) Increase in protective service which will be required from the 
anniversary opening on March 17, 1956, to the end of that fiscal vear. 

The other major item of $15,000 is explained on page 28 of the 
justifications. It provides for expansion of facilities for storing works 
of art so that they may be available for curatorial study, for review 
bv the Acquisitions Committee in cases of offers of gifts, or for storage 
while galleries are being repainted, or for storage for other reasons. 

The appropriations requested, including the additional amounts 
mentioned above, are necessarv if the National Gallery is to be 
properly maintained and administered and if the collections are to 
be given adequate protection and exhibited to the public free of 
charge as provided in the joint resolution of the Congress, approved 
March 24, 1937, establishing the National Gallery of Art and accepting 
the gift of the building and the original collection of works of art 
offered by Mr. Mellon. 

As set forth in the justifications, the original donor stated that, if 
the conditions mentioned above were met, he hoped the gallery would 
attract gifts from other citizens who might in the future wish to 
contribute works of art of the highest quality to form a great national 
collection. This hope is steadily being realized. In addition to the 
ereat donations of works of art from Mr. Kress, the Widener family, 
Mr. Chester Dale, Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, and others, additions are 
constantly being made to the gallery’s collection, as was the case 
during the last fiscal year. During that time there were 477 new 
acquisitions, by gift or bequest, including 171 paintings, 2 pieces of 
sculpture, 1 object of decorative art, and 303 prints and drawings. 

The opinion is frequently expressed that the bringing together of 
such a collection of works of art as is now housed in the National 
Gallery is without precedent in art history. The trustees and officers 
of the gallery have reason to believe that the high standard of mainte- 
nance and protection adhered to at the National Gallery and made 
possible by the Congress, has been a primary factor in attracting the 
great works of art given during the last 14 years 

The increase in cost of operation during these vears has been due 
primarily to (a) the receipt of additional cifts of works of art; (6) the 
increased cost of all items required for operation and maintenance, 
and (c) the increase in civil service salary levels during this period. 

As may be noted from the chart on page 16b of the justifications, 
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the gallery has not had, since 1950, a sufficient number of employees 
to operate certain exhibition rooms for works of art that had already 
been donated, notwithstanding the fact that the rooms had been 
completed and were ready for use. This situation has obtained 
because sufficient funds have not been available to provide for all 
exhibition rooms the standard of protection for works of art that the 
Board of Trustees has properly insisted upon since the gallery was 
first opened. As previously stated to committees of Congress, the 
simulatneous increase in works of art and the decrease in the average 
number of employees since 1950 has created serious problems in 
operation. 

We have been able, however, to maintain the established standard 
of protection and to continue the standard of maintenance but only 
by reason of the fact that certain works of art were withdrawn from 
exhibition or removed for repair and restoration or for loan elsewhere. 
The works of art removed from exhibition are scheduled, after restora- 
tion and reframing, to be returned during the fiscal year 1956, and 
will be placed on exhibition on March 17, 1956, which will be the 
15th anniversary of the opening of the National Gallery. It is ex- 
pected that all 110 exhibition rooms will be in use on that date and 
thereafter, as compared with 99 exhibition rooms being utilized 
at present. 

With an appropriation of $1,355,000, the amount set forth in the 
budget, the National Gallery can be properly operated during the 
fiscal year 1956 at the same high standard which the Congress has 
made possible during the time since the gallery was first opened. 
We believe that a request for an appropriation to maintain that 
standard is a reasonable one and hope that it will meet with the 
approval of this committee. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Kirwan. How many new employees are you asking for? 

Mr. Fintey. We are asking for one, an assistant curator of prints. 
The total number of employees authorized is 322, and of that number 
126 are guards. We have 126 guards authorized but we have never 
been able to fill those positions because we have not had the necessary 
amount of money appropriated for that purpose. But we shall be 
—_— to fill those positions in order to operate as we should next 

ar, 

At present some of our works of art are being stored, as we cannot 
run the risk of having them damaged, owing to inadequate protection. 
[ might say, Mr. Chairman, that the value of all the works of art in 
the National Gallery is much greater than the amount of $50 million 
you mentioned this morning. The estimated value of the Mellon 
collection alone is $50 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. How much? 

Mr. Frnuey. Fifty million. The building, as you may remember, 
cost $15 million. It would perhaps cost 3 or 4 times that much to 
replace it at this time. And with the collection which Mr. Mellon 
gave and the other collections that have come since, the total valuation 
is now about $200 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very good. 
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INTERESTS OF PEOPLE OF UNITED STATES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ART 


Mr. Finuey. And I might say that the Government has appropriated 
during the last 14 years a total of about $14.5 million to operate the 
gallery. As you can see we have had good returns on our money, 
because today we now have some $200 million worth of art at an outlay 
on the part of the Government of $14.5 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. That is good and indicates the interest of the people 
of our Nation in your work. 

Mr. Fintey. That is correct; and you will find great appreciation 
of the gallery on the part of people who come from other countries. 
The National Gallery ranks with the 6 or 7 greatest galleries in the 
world, such as the Louvre in Paris, and the National Gallery in 
London. 

One of the things that has made it a great gallery is the fact that so 
mone’ important works of art have been donated to it by the American 
people. 

Mr. Kirwan. Without such a building, many individuals would 
not have made such donations. 

Mr. Finuey. I might add, that if the building had not been pro- 
vided, most of these works of art would by now be in other galleries 
and it would be too late to build up such an outstanding collection in 
Washington. 

Mr. Krrwan. Had the gallery not been established these great 


paintings and works of art would have in private homes and people | 


would not have had the opportunity to see them. 

Mr. Finuey. Yes; or in other museums. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am glad to know that the gallery has been so 
successful and am also glad to note that the American people have 
responded to the wishes of the man who founded it. 

Mr. Finuey. Thank you. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PRIVATE SOURCES 


Mr. Fenton. I am sure that the Gallery of Art is in good hands. 

Do you receive any outside contributions? 

Mr. Finury. In the way of money? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Fintey. Yes; we have some funds given by Mr. Mellon and 
others in trust funds that cannot be used for the upkeep of the building. 
They can be used for buying paintings, for the Sunday evening con- 
certs, and so forth. We have received gifts on several occasions to 
be used for buying works of art. 

Mr. Fenton. You have not received any funds that can be used for 
maintenance? 

Mr. Fintey. No, we never have. In donating the building, Mr. 
Mellon did not set up a trust to maintain the building. He felt that 
the maintenance of the building was the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, for your presentation. 
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Wepnesbay, Fespruary 9, 1955. 


JAMESTOW N-WILLIAMSBURG-YORKTOWN CELEBRATION 


COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 
ROBERT V. HATCHER, CHAIRMAN 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, AND DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 


PARK SERVICE 
H. K. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR 
HERBERT G. PIPES, BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 
1955 
1956 


Obligations by activities 


Planning the celebration: 
1955 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1954 actual 


| 1955 estimate 


$100, 000 
100, 000 


$100, 000 
100, 000 


1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. _...........-.-.-------- 7 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ..-.---.-- l l 
Average number of all employees_-___.____-_- 6 5 
Number of employees at end of year___...-.---------- 6 8 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


$6, 286 


$6, 360 





EL oa cianw ta aciddononeenesaeueueue GS-9.1 | GS-9.2 

01 Personal services: 
IIE INE oo indian dddedeamewneankuhs $32, 345 $42, 895 
Positions other than permanent ___..........-.-.---- 5, 530 6, 940 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base--------- 125 165 
rune IN NOR nc gs edt ld nanouuaes sess 38, 000 50, 000 
CS "Pee oss... 1 PONS COLE KER AOTODS M 12, 000 15, 000 
OD rt ss on Ld, in cbnkennbecwccdinwadeames 2, 500 500 
OG. SS PN ne noc ekacecdwonnantna eames 1, 500 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services____- . 2, 000 2, 500 
CO Fe ee POI UIO os 5 sin nc np nnn esi cectnecccscaus eel 12, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services. __........--- Discreet aot 20, 560 14, 500 
08 Supplies and materials.__..............- 5, 000 5, 000 
OD: Aad i hs aida cuadanpancenh nani 6, 440 500 
NONE 2 ik gG Se Sesnindn Saseedy 5 EE ae 100, 000 100, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
1 











Obligated balance brought forward. --.._--.....---------------]----- schists stale $15, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year__..-..-.--.----- siiktanaia bea taille aeaiapdranal $100, 000 | 100, 000 
PI TT 100, 000 | 115, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward. --.-.---- spirale ae ai ee aiccala laeibiaacddtae tam ‘ —15, 000 —15, 000 
ST ican nptininreiumiginninnncieningsinginnnn a icnin asl 85, 000 100, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -._..........--.-- escapes cneninls Retaaieaalaaaiaimetitad 85, 000 85, 000 
CE ie ee ST itativadccutctccnnibstiwedoradalhnashaeaee ochiar Reet in ceaiicencatane 15, 000 
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Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wirth, do you have a statement you would like 
to read on behalf of the Jamestown-Williamsburg-Y orktown Celebra- 
tion Commission? 


STATEMENT OF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, as executive officer of the Commission, 
I am here in support of the Commission’s recommendations to provide 
operating funds for the 1956 fiscal year. 

The act of August 13, 1953 (Public Law 263, 83d Cong.) which 
established the Commission, visualized one of the great important 
anniversary celebrations of our time. It provides for a Commission 
to make plans in collaboration with the State of Virginia, for the 
proper celebration in 1957 of the 350th anniversary of the founding 
of Jamestown, the flowering of Colonial Virginia culture and states- 
manship at Williamsburg, and the w inning of American inde ‘pendence 
at Yorktown. The vear 1957 is not only the 350th anniversary of 
Jamestown, but it marks the time when the U sw States will have 
been a Nation for as long as we were a colony (175 years). In this 
latter sense, it is an anniversary year that will never occur again. 

The estimate of $100,000 is in the same amount that was appro- 
priated for the 1955 fiscal year, and provides for continuing the prepa- 
ration for a fitting and proper celebration having a nationwide appeal 
and dignified character in cooperation with the State of Virginia’s 
350th Anniversary Celebration Commission, and involving partici- 
pation by the various States of the Union, the Department of State, 
foreign countries, the Department of Defense, patriotic societies and 
organizations, and business and industrial groups, many of which have 
indicated their interest and support. The Williamsburg Restoration 
will use its resources to make the Williamsburg portion of the cele- 
bration reflect and emphasize the overall purpose of the anniversary 
year which is to make the American people conscious of our great debt 
to the Founding Fathers at Jamestown, to the Virginia statesmen, 
such as Jefferson and Washington, who are identified with Colonial 
Williamsburg, and to the French allies and Continental soldiers who 
achieved the final victory of the American Revolution at Yorktown 
in 1781. 

The magnificently restored Colonial Williamsburg will be one of 
the chief jewels of the 350th anniversary celebration. It is important 
that the other two great keynote sites, Jamestown and Yorktown, 
should similarly be made ready for the celebration. A very high order 
of planning is required for a celebration of this magnitude. It is the 
duty of the Commission to make these plans. It will also assist the 
National Park Service in carrying out the planning work for facilities 
at Jamestown and Yorktown which will not only take care of the needs 
of the celebration year, but will provide permanent improvements to 
the historical park programs at those places so dear to every American. 

Because of the late date of organizing the Commission, and the 
short time remaining before the beginning of the celebration year in 
1957, special efforts must be exercised to accomplish all that must be 
done. The $100,000 estimate presented for your consideration repre- 
sents what the Commission believes to be the minimum amount re- 
quired to assure successful prosecution of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, as executive officer of the Jamestown-Williamsburg- 
Yorktown Celebration Commission, I would like to introduce to you 
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Mr. Bob Hatcher, chairman of that Commission. I think he has a 
statement he would like to give at this time, if he may. 
Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN HATCHER 


Mr. Harcuer. Mr. Chairman, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 263, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 576), approved August 13, 1953, 
establishing the Jamestown-Williamsburg- Y orktown Celebration Com- 
mission, and as the President’s appointed Chairman of that Commis- 
sion, My appearance today is made to request funds totaling $100,000 
for the operation of that Commission for the 1956 fiscal year. ‘This 
is the same amount as appropriated for the 1955 fiscal vea 

The functions of the Commission, as defined in the act “of August 
13, 1953, are as follows: 
to develop and to execu@ suitable plans for the celebration, in 1957, of the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of Jamestown, first permanent English settlement 
in America, 1607; the flowering of colonial Virginia culture and statesmanship 
at Williamsburg on the eve of and during the Revolution; and the final winning 
of our American independence at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 

Together with the Williamsburg Restoration, various business 
and industrial firms, and the Commonwealth of Virginia, which is 
furnishing the sum of $200,000, the Commission will assist and plan 
for an historical exposition, the preparation of certain keynote 
historical properties, involving the expenditure of several million 
dollars, and arrange appropriate ceremonies and celebrations for the 
year 1957, making it one of the most eventful anniversary years in 
this Nation’s history. 

[ am pleased to report that the Commission has made very 
good progress notwithstanding the late start. We are receiving very 
excellent cooperation from the Virginia Celebration Commission, 
Colonial Williamsburg, and business organizations. I believe that the 
celebration in 1957 will be one of the “proud events of this Nation’s 
history. I shall be pleased to answer to the best of my ability such 
questions as the members of this committee may wish to ask. 

I would be glad to join with the Executive Officer of our Commis- 
sion in answering such questions as may be asked. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Hatcuer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you a further statement, Mr. Wirth, that you 
would like to present? 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Wrrrnu. I have only a few things, Mr. Chairman. I will file 
the detailed justification for the estimate in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Krrwan. The statement will be received and placed in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


JAMESTOWN-WILLIAMSBURG- YORKTOWN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


DONOR, DOB. oi. ooo dine niin ct tcnicinees Ath Sein br ia bch ._..- $100, 000 
NS aides. .cetccgin cece Sethe ha teria ee 
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Public Law 263, 83d Congress (67 Stat. 576), approved August 13, 1953, estab- 
lished a Commission to be composed of 11 members to develop and execute plans 
for celebrating the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown; the flower- 
ing of colonial Virginia culture and statesmanship at Williamsburg; and the 
winning of American independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

Pursuant to provisions of that act, the President of the United States on April 
27, 1954, appointed six citizen members of the Commission as follows: 


1. Mr. Robert V. Hatcher, of Richmond, Va. (Chairman). 

2. Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss, of Richmond, Va. (Vice Chairman). 
3. Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller, of Little Rock, Ark. 

4. Mr. Bentley Hite, of Christiansburg, Va. 

5. Dr. David E. Finley, of Washington, D. C., and 

6. Dr. Frank Boyden, of Deerfield, Mass. 


The President of the Senate has appointed two members of the Commission as 
follows: 


1. Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, and 
2. Senator A. Willis Robertson of Virginia 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives has apBointed two members of 
the Commission as follows: 


1. Congressman Edward J. Robeson, Jr., of Virginia, and 
2. Congressman Richard H. Poff of Virginia 


The 11th member, who is serving as executive officer pursuant to the act estab- 
lishing the Commission, is the Director of the National Park Service, Conrad L. 
Wirth. 

The Commission is charged with the execution of suitable plans for the celebra- 
tion in 1957 of the 350th anniversary of the founding of Jamestown as the first per- 
manent English settlement in America in 1607; the flowering of colonial Virginia 
culture and statesmanship at Williamsburg on the eve and during the Revolution, 
and the final winning of our American independence at Yorktown on October 19, 
1781. The celebration year of 1957 also marks the time when the United States 
will have been a nation (175 years) as long as it was a colony. The combination 
of these anniversary dates all in 1 year will make 1957 one of the most eventful 
years in our Nation’s history. Concurrently, the Commonwealth of Virginia has 
created a State commission to celebrate the 350th anniversary and has appro- 
priated the sum of $200,000 to cover the expenses of the State commission. 

The keynote properties in the celebration will be Jamestown Island, colonial 
Williamsburg, and Yorktown Battlefield, which are connected by the 24-mile 
Colonial Parkway. Colonial Williamsburg and a 22-acre tract on Jamestown 
Island are not federally owned properties. The remainder of Jamestown Island, 
the Yorktown Battlefield, and the Colonial Parkway comprise the Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park created by proclamation of President Hoover in 1931. 

Preparations of the keynote historical properties for the 1957 celebration and 
their permanent development in conformity with plans of the National Park Service 
will require the expenditure of several million dollars, which funds are being re- 
quested through the regular estimates of that Service. One of the responsibilities 
of the Commission in planning for the celebration is to assist the National Park 
Service in carrying out the work for planning for the permanent physical develop- 
ments on the keynote historical properties. Also, continuous attention must be 
given to planning, in cooperation with the State of Virginia, appropriate ceremon- 
ies and celebrations, which because of their magnitude and their national and inter- 
national implications, must be planned well in advance. It requires the 
bringing together into a cooperative group many interested and patriotic organi- 
zations. 

Execution of the plans for the celebration are well underway with funds pro- 
vided for the current fiscal year, and accomplishments so far are very encouraging; 
however, the time remaining to complete the plans is comparatively short, and 
the amount of the estimate is the minimum required to continue the program to 
insure completion of arrangements for the celebration by the time it is to take 
place. 

The members are resolutely determined to plan as carefully as possible for an 
appropriate and dignified historical exposition, as distinguished in their thinking 
from the more commercial world’s-fair type of exposition. Because of the limited 
time available before the date of the celebration, the plans must be rushed. They 
must be predicated, however, upon proper and scholarly research, involving co- 
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peration with the State Department, various States of the Union, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, numerous patriotic organizations, and business and industrial 
zeoups. Such plans must be defined, coordinated, and given proper direction. 

The Commission has been informed that the Williamsburg restoration will lend 
ts resources to the development of the restoration properties between now and 
1957. New facilities will be added by them for use during the celebration year. 
The restoration has stated that it will give emphasis to the promotion of the cele- 
bration along lines in keeping with the import of the historical events which 
transpired here, through their history, publicity, and promotion departments, 
vhich involve many advertising facets. It was stated in hearings before the 
state of Virginia Commission by executives of Williamsburg restoration that they 
regularly expend in an ordinary vear larger sums for educational and interpretive 
ictivities, and for promotion of travel to colonial Williamsburg, than those appro- 
priated for the State commission, and that their program would be stepped up 
considerably between now and 1957 in preparation for the celebration. 

Business and industrial firms in Virginia and elsewhere have indicated interest 
in the forthcoming celebration, to the extent that direct contributions for historical 
xhibits of early colonial industry might be made. The Glass Crafts of America, 
Inc., has already donated more than $12,000, of a potential $85,000, to the Na- 
tional Park Service for the restoration of the glass furnaces at Jamestown. One 
of the large tobacco companies has made overtures for a suitable exhibit on early 
obaceo growing. One of the functions of the Commission is to secure appropriate 
financial aid from business and industry which will not only aid materially in the 
‘elebration itself, but also serve to provide some of the permanent needs of the 
National Park Service at Jamestown Island. 

To continue the program that has been undertaken and to accomplish the 
administrative details during 1956, it is proposed to continue with the existing 
administrative staff consisting of an Administrative Director, 2 Assistant Admin- 
istrative Directors, a secretary, and 3 clerical employees, to be supplemented by 
‘onsultants and specialists of various types as required in connection with research, 
promotion, and publicity work. The amount of $50,000 is included to cover the 
‘ost of salaries of the administrative staff, and the balance is scheduled to provide 
for fixed charges and other general expenses, including travel and transportation of 
Commission members and consultants. 


Itemization of estimate, Jamestown-Williamsburg- Yorktown Celebration Commission 





Increase (+) 








| 
Estimate, | Estimate, | or 
| 1955 1956 | . 
| decrease (—) 
FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 
A DECI ISIC OF COC IONG sisi oS cndnccectesendecceewex -----| $100, 000 $100, 000 ‘ : 
OBLIGATION BY OBJECTS 
| 
Mh: PR CURR isd ot. 5 hic cisatinsG~ sd cobeewaben ad 38, 000 50, 000 +$12, 000 
1S Ss Choe Nie behets iia a dance debe nsaulsees 12, 000 | 15, 000 +3, 000 
OF “Erepeeeenteee Ge wre eh. eS sca d canes | 2, 500 500 —2, 000 
4 Communication services__.............-...-.-.- Sond -| 1, 500 | 2, 000 +500 
Se eee een GOON ok. oc ccendancenesoeces | 2, 000 | 2, 500 +500 
6 Printing and reproduction.....................--- Gsidacdoe | 12, 000 | 10, 000 —2, 000 
Of ‘OGRE CONRERUOGUINE DOE WIOOR. ..<c <5 oo cn cn cecwcmecwtecocecs 20, 560 14, 500 —6, 060 
ea EE eS eee ene al 5, 000 | 5,000 |.--- 
we 0 Ree eee ee ee aS gl Aeon | 6, 440 | 500 | —5, 940 
Onesies taewiet....: 5... CAS CRALEESSS 100, 000 106 008 L.....<-.... 


FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the State of Virginia doing in the matter? 

Mr. Wirt. The State of Virginia has set up a planning commis- 
sion to work with us on this celebration; $200,000 has been allotted 
to that planning commission, at the present time. There are other 
developments, particularly in the matter of building new roads. 
The State will no doubt do much more in connection for the celebra- 
tion and the plans are now being worked up. 
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As to the Federal Government, I think I should mention this, too, 
Mr. Chairman, that the National Parks Service’s 1956 estimates 
call for the completing of the parkway and getting ready for the 
celebration. These improvements are on a permanent basis, not on 
the basis of a special thing to be torn down after 1957. 

In 1955, our budget for parkways, roads, trails, and buildings, 
amounted to $3 million—a little over that. In 1956, the amount 
is about $3.5 million. From now on, the appropriations for devel- 
opments at Colonial, as far as the Park Service is concerned, will be 
very minor. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will require additional help? 

Mr. Wirtx. That is right. In 1956 the the administrative staff 
will be operating on a full year basis. One more year, and then the 
plans for celebration will have been completed. 

Mr. Krrwan. It is to be a great affair, and the Congress is wise in 
authorizing it through Public Law 263. 

Mr. Wrirtu. I most certainly think so. When the bill was intro- 
duced, I appeared in connection with them. In 1957 we shall be 
celebrating three great events, namely, the landing at Jamestown, the 
first English colony in the country, the 175th anniversary of the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and the vear in our history 
when we will have been a nation as long as we were a colony. All of 
these events took place at Williamsburg, Yorktown, and Jamestown 
and they are within a radius of 25 miles of one another. Virginia is 
planning on a complete Virginia festival, to go along with it—and that 
is all out of their pocket, not out of ours. 


ACTIVITIES PLANNED 


Mr. Kirwan. Can you tell us something of the activities that are 
planned? 

Mr. Wirtn. There is a series of functions; first, the landing at 
Cape Henry, before they moved up to Jamestown; the period when 
they landed at Jamestown; the surrender of Cornwallis—and we are 
hoping that Congress will come down in a body, to Jamestown, to 
celebrate the date on which the first elective assembly in the United 
States assembled at the capital of the Colony of Virginia, in James- 
town, at that time. The first elective assembly in the United States 
assembled in Jamestown, when that was the capital of the Colony. 
I think that is an important event in our Government’s history. 


Mr. Krrwan. Thank you. WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 9, 1956. 
WOODROW WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
COMMISSION 
WITNESS 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred), 1956___..__...-.----- $10, 000 
Obligations by activities 


PEAR THO: CAMEEMNOR, TOO osb sche enn ms end davechntnecaeaeus hike $10, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
otal number of permanent positions. ; l 
Average number of all employees... I 
Number of employees at end of year... 1 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary $4. 189 
Average grade -- -- GS-7.0 


01 Personal services: _ 
Permanent positions $4, 189 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 16 
Total personal services 1, 205 
2 Travel ; 2 995 
04 Communication services 300 
06 Printing and reproduction _. ; 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services 1, 000 
U8 Supplies and materials 5M) 
Obligations incurred 10, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 

Obligations incurred during the vear (total expenditures out of current 

authorizations), 1956__._----- path athe annie dagen tiie nish aight sep epargiad eae $10, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement, Mr. Wirth, on the Wood- 
row Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission? 

Mr. Wirtu. Mr. Chairman, the act of August 30, 1954 (Public 
Law 705, 83d Cong.), provides for Federal participation in the centen- 
nial celebration of the birth of Woodrow Wilson. This celebration 
will reach its climax on December 28, 1956, at Staunton, Va., where 
President Wilson was born on December 28, 1856. 

The Commission composed of 12 members, all of which have not 
been appointed to date, will develop and execute plans for the celebra- 
tion. Federal participation will be correlated with a similar celebra- 
tion sponsored by the State of Virginia, for which the State has 
appropriated $25,000. 

The celebration will receive nationwide attention and participation, 
and the Commission, in cooperation with the State of Virginia, will 
coordinate the various efforts and activities toward a timely and 
successful celebration. Already, cities in which President Wilson 
lived, and the colleges and universities in which he was a student, a 
teacher, or an administrator have indicated their intent to participate 
actively in the celebration. Princeton University, where he was a 
leading figure for some 20 years, will be a major participant in the 
celebration, as will the University of Virginia, where he studied law. 

The estimate of $10,000 presented for your consideration, to cover 
the expenses of the Commission, will provide the means for our Goy- 
ernment to participate in this centennial celebration honoring one of 
our most distinguished citizens and Presidents. 

The wording within the appropriation provides that this money 
is to be made available until 1957. The act establishing the Com- 
mission provides a limitation of $10,000 for the total expenditures 
of the Commission, and we are asking for the full amount of the 
authorization to remain available until the celebration is completed. 

The Commission is made up of Representatives of the Congress, 
and others appointed by the President. The President is now polling 
the Woodrow Wilson associations who are to make the recommenda- 
tions for appointments. 
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I am the executive officer, according to law; and, while I haven’: 
a commission as yet, I am taking the liberty of preparing and sub- ol 
mitting a budget, so that, when the Commission is organized, we n 
will have money. 

Mr. Kirwan. There is not very much money involved. 

Mr. Wirru. No, there isn’t; and the act limited it to not to exceed 
$10,000. til 

Mr. Kirwan. There will not be much travel. of 

Mr. Wrrtu. No. = 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Wirth; we are glad to have you here o- 
this afternoon. of 

Mr. Wrirrs. Thank you very much. 


BUDGET JUSTIFICATION DATA 






Mr. Wirrs. Mr. Chairman, I gave the reporter the justification, 
and I have neglected to ask that it be included in the record. May 
that be done? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; they will be inserted at this point. 

Mr. Wirtx. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to follows:) 01 


02 
04 
06 


Ftd anke 


Ant aek ce 0F% 


Wooprow WILSON CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMISSION 
bien OR. 3.5. tasted cts dee eee nad $10, 000 = 


Public Law 704, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 964, 965), approved August 30, 1954, 
authorized the establishment of a Commission to be composed of 12 members to 
develop and execute plans for celebrating in 1956 the 100th anniversary of the 


= 


ee whe 
seu bee 


2 birth of Woodrow Wilson in Staunton, Va. 
om Pursuant to provisions of that act, the President of the United States is to 
te appoint 7 members of the Commission after consideration of such recommenda- 
tions as may be made, upon the request of the President, by the Governor of 
. 5 Virginia as to 3 of such members, by the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace Foundation, E] 
; Inc., as to 2 of such members, and by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation as to 2 of 
. such members. Two menibers are to be Members of the Senate to be appointed Ji 
~ by the President of the Senate, and 2 members are to be Members of the House of 
5 Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
4 The twelfth member, who is serving as executive officer pursuant to the law 
* establishing the Commission, is Director of the National Park Service, Conrad L. 
sed Wirth, or his representative. Concurrently, the Commonwealth of Virginia has 
es created a State commission to celebrate the anniversary, and has ajSpropriated 
~ the sum of $25,000 to cover expenses of the commission in carrying out its re- 
“im sponsibilities. 
All members of the Federal Commission have not yet been appointed, but it is ; 
expected that such action will be taken soon. The executi’e officer (the Director Ap 
of the National Park Service) is responsible for securing funds for financing the Un 


celebration activities and this estimate is being submitted accordingly 
Details making up the $10,000 estimate are as follows: 


RESIDE ECAR G. Gnd 5. on Shes we ne owe we eS ees hd $4, 205 
Travel expenses of the Commission members_ -- - - 2,995 
Communications, involving toll telephone calls and telegraph : service __ 300 H 
Printing and reproduction of brochures, notices, research publications, | 
programs, etc- Jette 7 aft d 1, 000 
Other contractual services, including facilitating services provided by 
other agencies, postage, publishing of notices, advertising, ete__ 1, 000 
Supplies and materials, consisting of stationery, letterheads, and other 
meqabelry Omes SUnmHeE.§ Ui. aeons Lule AL wt PACU 500 
cite Riwasiieenednbieaebleds awe aN ii ec tea at he 10, 000 
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An administrative assistant will be required to handle the extensive correspond- 
ence directed to the Commission in connection with the nationwide centennial 
observance of Woodrow Wilson’s birth; to prepare the minutes of the Commission 
meetings; and to handle the details of office procedure. 

It is estimated that 4 meetings of the Commission will be held during the year 
at a cost of $750 per meeting for per diem and transportation of the Commission 
members. 

Because of the widespread interest in the centennial observance and the limited 
time to prepare a suitable program, at least $300 will be needed to cover the cost 
of communications consisting of local and long-distance telephone and telegraph 
services. 

It is estimated that $1,000 will be needed for photographs, duplicating reports, 
and printing programs for the ceremonies. It is likewise estimated that the cost 
of contractual services, including postage and facilitating services will be $1,000. 
$500 will be needed for supplies and materials, including letterheads, carbon 
paper, stencils, ete. 


Itemization of estimate, Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission 


Estimate, 


1956 
FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 
PONE 3 os cai ndadbiwaa de cden deacons si p $10, 000 
OBLIGATION BY OBJECTS 
01 Personal services. ae ; ee wea 4, 205 
et ikon cacuncen on ; ask ohne 2, 995 
04 Communication services- . -- akan ete ad Ee eee ; 300 
06 ©=Printing and reproduction i Spake tii 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services...................-.--- ; btn 1, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-_...----- seewtmicioledenan s 500 
Obligations incurred_--_--_- ae ae a acta ad : = 10, 000 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 
EDGAR E. WITT, CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
JAMES A. LANGSTON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955estimate 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - _- ; $117, 020 $117, 000 $119, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-.-- ya —4, 863 
Obligations incurred_______-- i 112, 157 | 117, 000 | 119, 500 


| 


Obligations by activities 


Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims: 


TO a a tie al i as na GER ARN ara oa lar ca ciea ta ek Bik sais Shek oxen apap te $112, 157 
BE ok ois ee ogee tn A ne ow Lata wake 2 2c tose 117, 000 
Pa Sia a ee ein Bowe Fett hath hl gtnhen hte Sab biota a 119, 500 


Neti 
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Obligations by objects 


! ! 
. ‘oc : | ec | c ‘ 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _- + is ade iniclniees ‘ : $6, 104 $6, 171 $6, 281 
Average grade piaa : eh et A GS-8.6 GS 8.6 GS-8.6 
Ungraded positions: Average salary_.---- staeeseee $14, 800 , 800 $14, 800 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions ea $107, 193 $112, 115 $113, 405 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ‘ 152 | 267 7 
Total personal services sic ei . 107, 345 2, 382 113, 67: 
02 Travel she mu gal earn nea 2, 443 2, 475 : 
04 Communic: ation services Le a Saas 693 700 
06 Printing and reproduction : : ealaced 63 220 
07 Other contractual services 35 | 290 
Services performed by other agencies ‘ 170 
08 Supplies and materials ree ieee 500 | 375 
09 Equipment_.- iat ass sel 861 200 
15 Taxes and assessments Stiaenigceaal 217 188 


Obligations incurred 112, 157 | 117, 000 | 119, 500 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward wae $264 $3, 474 $3, 774 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years_---- Sate ocean re : : es os 

Obligations incurred during the year.__..............-- : 112, 157 | 117, 000 119, 500 
112, 421 120, 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years-------- r a —178 |_.--- 

Obligated balance carried forward ----- —3, 474 =3, 77 


Total expenditures---_-.---...-- : 108, 769, “116, 706 119, 110 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations Ficcmienat 108, &83 | 113, 226 115, 336 
Out of prior authorizations. - os 86 3, 480 | 3, 774 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirt. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I believe this is the first 
time my group has appeared before you. Our budget, together with 
its justification, has been prepared by our administrative officer, 
Mr. Langston, who has been with the Indian Claims Commission 
ever since its organization. In fact, all of us have been with it since 
then. We were established for a period of 10 years, 8 years of which 
has now expired, or will expire in April of this year: ‘and the three 
commissioners who were appointed originally are still on the Com- 
mission. ‘The associate commissioners are Mr. Louis J. O’ Marr, 
former attorney general for the State of Wyoming, and Mr. William 
M. Holt, a lawyer from Lincoln, Nebr. 

It is called a commission. We are in reality a court. We decide 
the claims of Indian tribes or other identifiable groups; most of which 
claims are based on the claim of inadequate consideration received 
for lands ceded by them or occupied and owned by what was called 
Indian title back in the early days. 
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These claims, and the facts upon which they are based, in some 
instances go back more than a hundred years ago, and they are very 
| complicated as far as the proof of facts is concerned and the very 
| involved questions of law and fact, under a jurisdictional act of a 
kind that. no other agency ever previously created in this country had; 
and, among other bases of liability, is that of being treated unfairly 
'and dishonorably. 
| The facts with respect to our work and what we do and what we 

want are all set out in this document, entitled “1956 Estimates” of 
‘the Indian Claims Commission. 

[ think I could more expeditiously meet what you gentlemen would 
' like to know, in response to questions. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Kirwan. You are asking for an increase to $2,500? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why is it needed? 

Mr. Wirr. Mr. Langston will explain that. 

Mr. Laneston. That is set out in the first tabulation with our 
estimates. Most of it for ingrade increases under the law—$1,138 is 
for that, and most of the remainder is for additional travel which the 
Commission anticipates it will have to incur. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will about take up the increase? 

Mr. Lanaston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. We will insert the table at the beginning of the 
justifications in the record. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 
STATEMENT RELATING APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 
Salaries and expenses, Indian Claims Commission 


1954 appropriation__.._- ~~~ -- ; 11 
1955 budget estimates______ 14 


7,020 
1. 000 


1955 appropriation in annual act_ -- 117. 000 
Deductions: 
Other contractual services (by other agencies) 
Taxes and assessments (FICA) 
SO 


Subtotal. __ ots 116, 920 
\dditions: 
Personal services: Full time over lapses, and in-grade 
increases _ — — — - ‘ 
Travel _ - ’ i 
Other contractual services (employees’ group insur- 
ance) _ 
Supplies and materials __- 


2, 580 
Total estimate for 1956____ ‘ 119. 500 
Analysis hy activities 


' Hearing and adjudication of Indian claims: 


1955- - Re . 117, 000 

Deductions- - 80 

Additions_-__- 3 2. 580 

1956... , a , sca , 119, 500 
58276—_55——_37 
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COMPLETION OF WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. You are required to complete your work by April 10, 
1957. What percentage of the total job do you estimate that you have 
completed since you started in 1947? 

Mr. Wirt. Mr. Congressman, I doubt that the work can be finally 
completed in less than 8 or 10 years’ additional time. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think it is a fair question, and I know that you are 
going to answer it honestly, but do you think it will be completed 
even by 2057? 

Mr. Wirt. Oh, yes. I really think so. 

There are no new claims being filed, you see. 

Mr. Kirwan. They will be able to dig up enough old ones 

Mr. Wirt. They cannot file them, though. 

Mr. Kirwan. They can change the ac t? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes, of course, you may change the act. 

Mr. Krrwan. They have changed many of them, since they put 
the Indians out on the reservations. 

Mr. Wirr. That will be up to Congress, of course. It will be a 
question of what Congress will do. 

Mr. Krrwan. At the present rate, how long do you think it will take 
you to complete the job? 

Mr. Wirr. About 8 or 10 years longer. No one could foresee 
what was involved in making proof on these claims. I am sure that 
in some claims it would take 2 bushel-baskets to hold the exhibits 
in the way of documents and records of discussions and happenings. 
They go away back to 1830 and 1865. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is a tremendous job. 

Mr. Wirt. A tremendous undertaking. And then, when they get 
before us, there are preliminary questions of whether the plaintiffs 
are really. the successors in interest of the folks who suffered the acts 
of which complaint is made. They have to prove the succession of 
these people, and that has to go a way back of these years. Then, 
they have to prove that there is an identifiable group, that they have 
kept sufficient group continuity to enable them to be successors to 
that claim, although they may be descendants as far as blood i 
concerned; and you get all sorts of legal problems in there, a it 
takes usually a long time. First, they submit facts and briefs on the 
question of liability. Then, if it is determined that the Government 
is liable, it becomes a question of the proof of damages. ‘That involves 
sometimes the conduc ‘ting of a great many hearings, and quantities of 
testimony with reference “to the value. They have to prove values as 
of that date. 

I think they have had practically every prominent anthropologist 
in the United States employed on one side or the other, and on some 
of these claims, as much as $50,000 to $100,000 is spent by each side, 
in developing facts upon which the liability is asserted and denied. 


IN-GRADE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. It is very interesting. You are requesting an increase 
for in-grade promotions. Don’t you operate under budget regulations 
which require that this cost be absorbed? 
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Mr. Lanaston. We do, yes, sir. Our agency has not been in exist- 
ence as long as most agencies. Most of the older and larger agencies 
have a large turnover and can thereby absorb in-grade increases, and 
have also reached the point where many of their employees are at 
top of grades. The turnover among our 11 graded employees is 
low, and but few have reached the top of their grades during the 


» comparatively short time of our existence. 


Mr. Kirwan. You are trying to get up there? 
Mr. Lanaston. Yes, sir, 
Mr. Kirwan. By the time this is over, they will be up there. We 


) will accomplish something. I do not know whether Indians will 
) benefit by it, but the ones for in-grade promotions will be up. Could 
) this program actually be speeded up? Would the speed with which the 
‘court could handle these cases limit the possibilities? 


Mr. Wirr. I doubt it. There will be some speedup due to the 


} fact that a good many questions of law and issues of fact have been 


determined in a way that will simplify the proof in future cases, and 


} simplify the briefing somewhat, and the problems will be settled to 
such an extent as will enable claimants to get their cases ready for 
| trial and decisions by us in a shorter time than ssneeizaealen 


(Discussion off the record.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF AWARDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you handle distribution of awards to individuals? 

Mr. Lanaston. That would be a matter for the Interior Depart- 
ment, I think, in the distribution of awards that Congress makes 
available for distribution, for the payments are actually “handled by 
that Department. These are tribal claims, and the individuals don’t 
figure as claimants. 

Mr. Wirr. That doesn’t have anything to do with the disposition 
of the cases before us. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your work is all done with the tribes. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, the tribe, or an identifiable —- within a tribe. 


| Sometimes a tribe will be broken up over the years, and there will 
» be one group left in Oklahoma and another ua will be left some- 
‘where else, and frequently they bring independent lawsuits, which 
} we have been able to consolidate in one trial, though an award will 
5 probably be distributed later on between both groups or descendants, 
pif any. 


} cate. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


VALUE OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Frnton. It is quite a sizable sum of money you have to adjudi- 


Mr. Wirr. Well, very few of our claims are being asserted for less 


} than a half million dollars. Howe ver, as shown here, we seldom have 


been able to see the liability as creat as those claims are made out. 


' For instance, take the awards we have made, on page 3 we have made 
/ awards as shown there of $12,576,875.36 in 75 claims. The amounts 
i claimed totaled $761,435,845, and our awards were $12 million and 


)a half. 
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Mr. Laneston. In 22 of those 75 cases no claimed amount is 
stated, so that this $761 million is not complete as to what is claimed FF pl 
in the entire 75 cases. In other words, this amount of $761 million F ; 
covers 53 claims, and 22 of the 75 have no amount stated. We can’t F gj 
tell from the petitions what amounts they claim. If that were known, 


the amount would be larger than the $761 million which is shown. Sol 

Mr. Wirt. They would just say, in case the liability is found, they F 
want the fair value of the land as ‘of that date, less what they have re- BV 
ceived, and we have to let the proof come in, later, to determine what he 
the fair value was, and what the amount of the award. t] 


Mr. Lanaston. The $3 billion total of the claims shown on page 2 fF | 
of our estimates applies to only 245 of the 852 claims. So there are t] 






607 claims for which we have no claimed amount. e 

ul 

st TYPE OF CLAIMS in 

Pe Mr. Fenton. What are some of the details of these claims? What : 
4 do they ask? 

~ Mr. Wirr. They would allege that in a certain year, say, in thef ,; 

2 1860’s or the 1870's, they were the owners, as an Indian tribe, of sev-F 4 

wid eral million acres of land; that they ceded ‘all that land, except a por-F 

. tion, maybe one or two million, that was reserved as a reservation, F 4, 


and the balance was ceded to the Government for 2, 3, or 4 cents an 
acre, and the land was worth at that time from 50 ¢ ents to $1 an ac re, Fy ¢h 
and therefore, they received un unconscionable consideration for their 


ee aw he 
scum tee 


3 land, which, under the jurisdictional provisions of the act creating this) y, 
a Commission will create—if we should find that their consideration was Fp 
= unconscionable a basis, then, for us to make them an award of what} 

the land was worth at that time, less what they actually received.— 4; 


wi 


Most of these claims are based on contentions of that sort. th 
Then, in some instances—for example, up in the Black Hills of F) ;; 
South Dakota, where the great gold fields were discovered, the land 
was taken away from the Sioux Indians up there by an act of Con- = 
gress, just an arbitrary act, and the Sioux Indians claimed that gold a 
had been found in sufficient quantities there to make the Government th 
know that there was gold “in them thar hills,” and that, therefore, fF) ¢, 
they were not treated fairly in the compensation that was provided 
them by this act of Congress, and they want the balance of some— y4 
$118 million that they asked for. That is one claim that has beenf ,, 
decided, and a motion for a rehearing is pending. That claim we 
decided after a ver y voluminous hearing, and we held, that the Gov-f 
ernment had provided adequate compensation for the lands, underf) 4, 
the circumstances, and that the Indians were not entitled to any-F yw 
thing further. A motion for a rehearing is pending before us onf 4, 
that claim at this time. That is just briefly the answer as to types—” y; 
of claims. Dl 
Mr. Fenton. Thank you. sq 
Mr. Wirt. Let me tell you another one, if you have the time—olf) 5, 
really unusual and great interest—the Indians of California, in the} 
day of the gold rush of 1849, the 1849’ers, the miners just w ent there, th 
the evidence indicates, sometimes in the numbers of 10,000 a day oa 
and they just pushed those Indians out, took charge of their lands) 4. 
and massacred them and drove them to the hills and the canyons 
and everywhere else, and took possession of all the lands of California. 
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Later on, an act of Congress, years ago, did make an appropriation of 
a sum, or at least an award was made which was afterward appro- 
priated, paying them, on account of some unratified treaties, to the 
extent of a few million dollars, and they were allowed what was con- 
sidered the value of about 12 million acres of land. 

Now, the consolidated tribes of California have been before us, 
claiming compensation for 85 million acres of land, value as of 1849, 
and they are asking the value with interest from that date to this. 
We have held one hearing. We went to California last summer and 
held a hearing for about 3 or 4 weeks. We haven’t gotten down to 
the matter of value, yet. The hearing is now being held on the issue 
of liability. The Government has contended, and still contends, that 
there is no liability, for various reasons, that I will not take time to 
elaborate upon. Our Commission held with the Government that, 
under the circumstances, these tribes have been so dispersed, and so 
impossible as of this date to say who belongs to this tribe, and who 
belongs to that, and we held they were not in a position to prove their 
claims, tribe by tribe, and therefore had no provable claims. 

The Court of Claims disagreed with us, and held that under the 
circumstances, they were entitled to assert their claim as a group—as 
the Indians of California—and the Supreme Court approved that 
ruling. So then the case was sent back to us, and we had to proceed 
to hearing, and we have had these anthropologists testifying. 

Mr. Sreminski. Have the Indians ever come forward to tell us how 
they came into possession of their lands? 

Mr. Wirr. No, you never get much, all we can get is the earliest 
white man’s knowledge of finding the Indians in a certain territory. 
That is what these anthropologists bring us. They have made these 
studies for vears, and that is their business, and the *y will bring to our 
attention what the various explorers in the early 1600’s and 1700’s— 
the earliest reports that they have, over in the country involved—and 
it is largely from the early Catholic missions that were established 
in the West away back in the 1700’s; and they get reports that were 
made about what Indians were found there, and their characteristics 
and who they were, and how many they were, and what they called 
themselves, and their mode of life, and the territory that they were 
found in. 

Mr. Steminski. Has any tie-up been made between the now extinct 
Mayan civilization which flourished in Central America and Mexico 
from 500 to 1500? 

Mr. Wirr. No. 

Mr. Stemrnski. That covers a thousand years even before Colum- 
bus’ time. Mayan pyramids still stand, in testimony of their heritage. 
Whether Indians came up from South America through Central 
America or across the isthmus is not known; how the red man got here 
without a navy, we do not know. I think it would be interesting to 
know how Indians established ownership to their lands; whether by 
squatter’s rights, hand-me-downs, legends, or what; what did they 
originally put up for these lands? 

Mr. Wrrr. No, there is nothing in the record. In claims filed over 
the years, the courts have held that, to establish Indian title, what is 
called the Indian title, what is called the aboriginal title—in order to 
establish that and give the Indians the right to be compensated for 
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the taking of that, the Indians must show that from the earliest of 
ancient times of which they have any knowledge, they were in exclu- 
sive occupancy of a definite territory. 

Mr. Sremrnsk1. Of course, we know also there were invasions by 
Ghenghis Khan; before Mongolians swept into Europe, red men might 
have reacted to their battle cry from Korea to Siberia and crossed 
the isthmus. 

Another item seems to connect our red men with the Korean- 
Siberian world. In a church service in North Korea in December, 
1950, I was asked by Missionary Underwood to address the congrega- 
tion. “Before you begin,” he said, “bow, and they will return your 
greeting.” “Do what they do, then start speaking, an interpreter 
will translate what you say to the congregation.” 

So I got up: here was the congregation; men and boys on one side; 
women and girls on the other. It was a Presbyterian Church service 
in North Korea. 

As I approached the lectern, |[bowed. The right hands of every one 
in the congregation went up, like the “How” salute or greeting of the 
Indians of the West; I was promptly struck with the realization that 
I had seen these people somewhere before. The impact was terrific. 
I cite that as a possible link in the chain as to where our Indians 
might have come from. Whether they came from the East via 
India to South and Central America, or from Mongolia via the isthmus 
for security and survival as our pioneers did when they swept across 
the plains to the West is quite likely. 

Mr. Wirr. I wouldn’t be surprised. 

Mr. Kirwan. Have you concluded? 

Mr. Sreminski. Yes. 

Mr. Wirt. They may have driven out earlier inhabitants of the 
country, and may have taken it over. Then we came along, and we 
have driven them out and have taken it over ; but, in the early history, 
the early cases in this country, it was, in effec t, a fact that the Christian 
spirit and the human spirit actuated our type of people, requiring us 
to do justice toward these people, and not just undertake to say that 

“to the victor belongs the spoils,” and “get hither’ to the vanquished; 
that we owed them a moral duty of some compensation for taking 
away from them the lands where we found them, from which they 
were then making their livelihood. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. We say, ‘Give, and thou shalt receive.” I said 
what I said above in the hopes that they were, in turn, rendering like 
consideration to our situation and not overdoing it. 

Mr. Wirt. I hope, as one of the judges in the courts expressed it, 
as tenderness, as compared with harshness, which has been shown in 
the viewpoint of this Commission in making these awards. We have 
tried to keep in mind not only the interests of the taxpayers but also 
what is right for the Indians. Each side must be treated fairly. In 
those matters in which we have had discretion as to values and as to 
conditions, and whether they have been mistreated or not, we have 
tried to be fair to both sides. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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TuHurRsDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1955. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL PLAN- 


NING COMMITTEE 
JOHN NOLEN, JR., DIRECTOR 
Ww. S. CHEATHAM, GENERAL COUNSEL 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CAPITAL RE- 


GIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 

CARLTON E. PYLES, CHAIRMAN, MARYLAND-NATIONAL 
PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

JESSE F. NICHOLSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 

WILLIAM C. BURRAGE, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING 

C. WARREN GIAUQUE, PLANNING ENGINEER 

ARTHUR K. STELLHORN, PLANNING ENGINEER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663 


1954 actual 


$125, 000 
—3, 428 


Appropriation or estimate _- -- $143, 000 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings__ 


Obligations incurred__.____- - goede 121, 572 143, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Planning: 
1954 
1955 _ - 
1956 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


rotal number of permanent positions 20) 
Average number of all employees 20 
Number of employees at end of year “0 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary $6, 152 
Average grade___- GS-9.1 


(1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ‘ $100, 326 
Positions other than permanent 161 , 250 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __ _ 398 592 


$118, 965 


Total personal services 100, 885 20, 807 

02 Travel : 4, 993 3, 000 
03 Transportation of things__- 50 
04 Communication services 1, 527 , 600 
Printing and reproduction. 150 
Blueprinting, photostating, ete 1,111 , 100 

Other contractual services. 9, 707 7, 956 
Services performed by other agencies 414 973 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act contribution 346 
Supplies and materials 1, 005 820 
Equipment eta 1, 760 2, 588 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities eR 200 
15 Taxes and assessments... 410 


Obligations incurred_ : sine 21, 572 | 3, 000 


1955 estimate 


1955 estimate 


CAPITAL 


1956 estimate 


$200, 000 


200, 000 


$121, 572 
143, 000 
200, 000 


1956 estimate 


30 
30 


30 


$6, O57 


Gd-9.2 


$174, 158 
1, 750 


592 


176, 500 
7, 500 


1, 900 
1, 500 
1, 200 
5, 000 

400 

600 
1, 000 
3, 100 

200 
1,100 


200, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


| } 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat 


| 





Obligated balance brought forward $14, 565 $8, 50 
Obligations incurred during the year 143, 000 200, 000 

1, 572 | 157, 565 | by 208, 500 
Obligated balance carried forward ____- A eeptndl " , 565 | —8 500 | 10, 000 


Total expenditures_____- ‘= , 007 | 149, 065 | “198, 500 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -- ; gin Gaon , 007 | 134, 500 | 190, 000 
SE aie ae ii: tea letin in ions onl oni ieee nee alliadistda dean alaed 14, 565. | 8, 500 

| 

| 


Mr. hie AN. We have with us this morning the National Capital 
Planning Commission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bartholomew, do you have a general statement you would like 
to present to the committee? 

Mr. BarrHoLoMeEew. Yes, Mr. Chairman, if it please the committee. 

I have a list here of those who may speak on certain parts of our 
program, and we will call on them in due course. 

I may say, first, that I believe we are privileged for the first time 
to appear before your committee. 

Our requests heretofore have been presented either to the District 
Subcommittee or to the Independent Offices Subcommittee, as we 
were formerly included in the District government budget for our 
planning appropriations and in the independent offices appropriation 
for our land funds. Since 1952 all our requests have been submitted 
as Federal appropriations. 

I will talk to you further about that in connection with our functions. 

In a presentation such as this, I presume you gentlemen would like 
to know how we are going to present this, w hich will be done after 
I make a brief statement as to the work of the Commission and 
after a word about our personnel requirements, and then the presenta- 
tion will be made of the budget requirements for park land in Mary- 
land and Virginia and separately for the District. 

While pe pean began as a planned city, it has only been during 
the past 30 years that we have had a planning commission charged 
with the vainseullids for preparing and adopting a comprehensive 
city plan. Within that period, I might say, there are several dates 
which I think are fairly important to mention, three or four dates, 
just to get you oriented on our work. 

In 1926, shortly after the Planning Commission was appointed, 
they set to work on the problem of preparing a comprehensive plan, 
and that was done. The plan covered, as was authorized in the act, 
the District and its environs. While that was the project and was 
rather limited in form, it was pretty well recognized and followed for 
a considerable number of years. 

In 1930, the Capper-Crampton Act was enacted, which enlarged 
the Commission’s land acquisition function and authorized the appro- 
priation of Federal funds with which to develop a comprehensive park, 
parkway, and playground system for the District of Columbia and 
its extension into the environs. 
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We are well beyond the midway point in the development of the 
over-all park system as contemplated by the Capper-Crampton Act. 

Then the next important date, I think, was in 1950, when the 
Commission developed its revised, comprehensive plan, copies of 
which I would like to leave with you this morning. It is a published 
document that we are attempting to follow at the present time. 

I may say, however, that no matter how carefully you develop a 
comprehensive plan of a rather complex urban area, when specific 
projects arise, there will always have to be some study of the particular 
circumstances, and generally, or frequently, perhaps, some modifica- 
tion and readjustment in the provisions of the comprehensive plan, 
because certainly there is no man who is able to fully anticipate 
all the details. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


Lastly, I would like to speak of the important date of 1952, when 
the Congress revised and, you might say, amplified, our operations 
by more “ specifically detailing some of the functions of the Commis- 
sion; and perhaps it would be well just to say a few brief words to 
summarize what is in the act. 

There are three main functions—First, the Commission is to pre- 
pare, adopt, and amend a comprehensive plan for the National Capital 
and make related recommendations to the appropriate developmental 
agencies. 

Second, the Commission is to serve as the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District Governments, and in such capacity to 
review their development programs, in order to advise as to con- 
sistency with the comprehensive plan. 

And, third, the Commission is to be the representative of the Fed- 
eral and District Governments for collaboration with the Regional 
Planning Council as provided for in this revised act. This Council 
is arecently created agency which, although created over 2 years ago, 
has not been able to function properly due to lack of funds. We 
envision some day that it may be even more significant in planning for 
the entire metropolitan areas as our population grows and the de- 
velopment of the National Capital spreads farther beyond the Dis- 
trict boundaries. 

Even today, as you know, our population has already gone well 
beyond the District boundaries into the surrounding areas and the 
population is still growing. And while we have planning agencies for 
all of the local governmental units, such as the counties in those 
areas beyond the District line, if we are to develop a sound and well 
integrated community, there has to be coordinated planning at the 
regional level. 

1 may say that the funds for the Regional Planning Council are not 
appropriated separately but come within our budget and that is one 
of the things that we are going to go into; but I would like to say now, 
that our budget comprehends both the city and regional planning 
functions and the acquisition of parks. The Commission’s planning 
work is for the District of Columbia, and in addition to that, the plan- 
ning for Federal and District activities beyond the District line. 

So we have, as you can see, a multiplicity of functions. 
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When I became Chairman of the Planning Commission in September 
1953, I was impressed with the fact that we had not changed our 
staff organization to speak of since the Commission was created in 
the early days, some 30 years or so ago, and that we were somewhat 
undermanned, 

So I appointed a program committee which went into the matter 
very exhaustively and presented a report as to what our organization 
and our specific personnel should be. That was after the passage of 
our revised act. Having in mind the several different functions that 
we were supposed to perform under the present act, they recommended, 
among other things, a staff comparable to that found in other American 
cities, which amounts to about 40 persons. 

This chart, a copy of which I now hand to you, indicates what staff 
we are asking for in this budget and what eventually we anticipate 
will be our needs in the future. 

I might say further that, following the preparation of the program 
committee report, it was submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 
which reviewed and analyzed it, and I am very happy to say the 
Budget Bureau accepted it practically in its entirety. 

This work was done by three very able men, all members of the 
Commission and men who were engaged in technical fields of this sort: 
Mr. Frederick Bigger, who had long been a member of the Planning 
Commission; Mr. William E. Reynolds, who, as you gentlemen know, 
was Public Buildings Commissioner, and Mr. Zach, who represents 
the Chief of Engineers on the Commission. 

One word more and I will finish the presentation of the personnel 
section of our budget, and then we will go into the park acquisition 
matters, in Maryland, Virginia, and in the District, as reflected in 
our budget 1equest. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1956 


Looking at this chart, you will note that our staff increase requests, 
marked “19: 56,”’ are practically all in the four technical divisions of 
the office. 

Under the Chief of Project Planning, there is an associate planning 
engineer, marked for 1956. He is needed to make engineering analyses 
and studies of specific projects that come before the Commissior for 
review and report to the construction agencies. 

I found to my surprise that we had no traffic engineer on our staff 
to make traffic analyses, so we were entirely dependent upon other 
agency figures and did not have a man trained in that field who could 
dev elop figures significant to the Planning Commission. 

Our staff did some work on it but we feel that we should have a man 
who has been trained in that field, because traffic is going to be more 
and more important in connection with this kind of work, so we 
certainly need at least one man who is experienced in that field. 

Under the Chief of General Planning, our 1956 requirements are 
for 1 additional draftsman and 3 city planners. We need also a Chief 
of Redevelopment Planning as a permanent position and a site planner 
under hin. 

Three of these positions have to do with current work, 2 on rede- 
velopment and 1 on zoning, both of which projects are very well 
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underway at the present time. And I might add that this year 
we did secure from the District government and from the Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency, in these fields, immediate allocations so that we 
could carry for ward the planning of redevelopment projects that are 
now underway in the Southwest and the revision of the zoning regu- 
lations and maps which also is provided for by separate appropriations 
‘to the Zoning Commission. 

Since our basic act requires that the Commission perform certain 
functions in connection with both of these matters, both the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency and the Zoning Commission matters, funds 
were allocated so that we could at least have men on these jobs 
initially to carry on that work. 

Therefore, our estimates provide for these three persons to be 
transferred from those budgets to ours next year. These men are 
doing important planning work and they should be of a permanent 
nature in our office, because of the continuing requirements of this 
work and the responsibilities of the Commission for it under the act. 

We also need 1 additional draftsman and 1 planning engineer for 
work with this new Regional Planning Council. You will note that 
we have a director for the Regional Planning Council for 1955, and he 
is the only employee we have at the present time engaged full time on 
the work of the Regional Planning Council. Other members of the 
staff, however, make substantial contributions of their time. 

Eventually, I think that the staff will have to be very substantially 
enlarged, but at the present time we are suggesting only 1 addi- 
tional planning engineer and 1 draftsman. So our increased 
personnel requirements as indicated in the budget at this time repre- 
sents a total of 10 persons of whom 3 are being employed this year and 
financed on a temporary basis, and 7 additional staff employees, 
who we feel are absolutely necessary for the performance of the 
Commission’s functions. 


COMPARISON WITH PLANNING COMMISSIONS OF OTHER CITIES 


I have already talked really longer than I had intended, but I 
would like to add one more thing. As you know, I am a civilian 
member of this Commission. My own work is that of city planning, 
professionally, in other cities, and our office does a great deal of work 
in numerous cities. 

I am quite familiar with the whole field of city planning throughout 
most of the country and in some detail in many of the larger cities, 
and I can assure you that the requests that we have in this budget 
are still below the standard of expenditures of planning commissions 
in other cities, and that despite the fact that the work here is un- 
usually complicated. In Louisville, Ky., or in Chicago, or in Detroit, 
we do not have, as the Planning Commission here has, the park func- 
tions or the regional functions. That, however, is unusually good 
here in that we do have this central planning agency to bring about 
centralization of planning, and all of these, at least to a certain extent, 
produce complications in their various elements, always when there 
is a difference of opinion with respect to a project. 

And this, at least, does bring about the basic essentials of unity 
without which there will never be good economic development of the 
entire metropolitan area. 
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That concludes my part of the presentation, Mr. Chairman. I will 
be glad to answer any questions with respect to my own work, and if 
you wish then, to go into the park aspects of the budget, which is the 
larger item, so far as the total appropriation is concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. The appropriation for 1955 was $143,000 and the 
request for 1956, $200,000, an increase of $57,000? 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I wish you would insert in the record a table showing 
the number of employees engaged in city planning work in cities 
comparable in size to that of Washington. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can just insert that in the record. 

Mr. BartHotomew. I may be unable to express it in terms of 
numbers of employees, but I can express it in terms of per capita 
expenditures. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since you referred to employees in your statement, 
give it in numbers of employees as near as you can. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. I represent a city that has a planning commission. 
It is the only city in the United States where they have an annual 
baseball tournament. Cities like New York and others do not have 
the equipment we have. Here is a city of some 176,000, and it is the 
only city in the United States that has 15 baseball grounds that are 
lighted. This is the 20th vear that they have been used. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the reason I am asking you to set out some 
comparable figures with respect to the work of the planning commis- 
sion. I want to see how it compares with other cities. 

Mr. BarTHOLOMEW. Yes; we will undertake to get that for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Employees engaged in city planning work in cities comparable to Washington in size 
and planning activity 


Size of city | Per capita 
planning | planning 
staff budget 


Cents 


1950 popu- 
lation 


| 
Baltimore, Md : | 949, 708 24 | 
I oe ae ci | 914, 808 
San Francisco, Calif.........._..-. bie i iet tees: .. Someet toe 775, 357 2: 
I a a waimipmabias ate ca 676, 806 | 
Milwaukee, Wis sichacaies oid sltha eel atta esd aun 637, 392 
cece gi eel el ak toa nae 503, 998 | | 
Seattle, Wash : shea 467, 591 | 
Kansas City, Mo -' 456, 622 

| 

| 


2 bo eH DO Ob I 


Washington, D. C e 802, 178 








1 Does not include staff and funds exclusively devoted to regional planning. 
CONTRIBUTION OF FUNDS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Kirwan. What funds are you receiving from the District of 
Columbia for personal services this year, and what do you expect 
to receive next year? 

Mr. BarrHotomew. Mr. Chairman, I will ask our Director, Mr. 
Nolen, to answer that. 
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Mr. Noten. There are none, except from the zoning revision 
appropriation. 

Mr. BarrHotomew. I mentioned the zoning too, on redevelop- 
ment, a part of which comes from those agencies that are not exclu- 
sively District agencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is the amount of money? 

Mr. Nouen. The money we have just been allotted by the District 
of Columbia is $3,260, which is to provide the salary for one position 
for the balance of this fiscal year. We have been advised that after 
we exhaust those funds, we will have to provide the funds ourselves. 

Mr. Krrwan. What personal services, money, or funds, are you 
receiving this year from other agencies, and what do you expect to 
receive from those sources in 1956? 

Mr. Noten. In addition to the zoning item, $15,000 was allotted 
by the Redevelopment Land Agency, which comes to them as a 
Federal advance, being allotted to them from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency; that fund is for a specific purpose, the preparation of 
a redevelopment projects plan for southwest Washington, and its 
availability ends when that job is finished. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE COSTS 


Mr. Kirwan. How much will your long-distance telephone bill be 
this year, and why do you need an additional $300 for this purpose in 
1956? 

Mr. Bartnoutomew. I think I can answer that question, by saying 
that 1 of our members is at St. Louis, 1 in Chicago, and 1 in New 


York, and myself being the Chairman, in St. Louis, that is the neces- 
sity probably for increasing that item. We have even had to post- 
pone or, rather, eliminate, 1 of our meetings this year because we did 
not have enough money in our travel budget to take care of bringing 
the members here. 


WORK WITH ZONING REGULATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. What do you do in connection with the District’s 
current program for developing new zoning regulations? 

Mr. Nouen. We have developed a program on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. ‘The Commission has adopted an outline for participating 
with the District of Columbia on the zoning revision. The District’s 
consultant’s job ends in November 1956, and our desired participation 
with him was the basis for the allowance of the $3,260 I mentioned we 
have available. 

The major part of our participation, which we will get into a little 
bit further on in the program, is for the city planning phases of the 
revised zoning plan. The really important part of the Commission’s 
contribution comes next year and the following year. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say the major part of it will come in the next 
2 years? 

Mr. Noten. The major contribution; yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that the Budget Bureau will be as kind 
to you as it was this year? 
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Mr. N oLEN. To be frank, we only have the money to start the work 
this year, so that unless we are given this additional fund, the work 
will cole: to be terminated. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is why I asked. Do you think that the budget 
will be as kind to you next year, in providing money, as they were this 
year? 

Mr. BartrHotomew. I think they will be, for this reason: We have 
been undermanned in both these fields; the redevelopment and zoning, 
as well as in traffic, and I think the budget t, after their study of our pro- 
gram and these problems, will recognize and will approve a permanent 
staff for these particular purposes, because we are required to perform 
these services under the act. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand, but the question I am making is, do 
vou think the Budget Bureau will be as kind to you next year? 

Mr. BArTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Since 1930 the visitors in our parks have increased 
greatly yet we have fewer employees. 

Mr. BartHotomew. I may answer that by saying that our func- 
tions do not include operation. 

Mr. Krrwan. I understand that. The point I am trying to get 
over is that you will need additional funds if you are to solve the 
problem. 

Mr. BartHotomew. Yes, but I feel that the budget will recognize 
the need. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Bartholomew. 


BACKGROUND OF THE COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Fenton. This is the first opportunity we have had the privi- 
lege of having you before this subcommittee. 

Mr. BARTHOLOMEW. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. How long have you been with the Commission? 

Mr. BartHoLoMEw. How long? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. BartTHOLoMEw. I was appointed in September of 1953, but 
prior to that time I had acted as a consultant for the Commission 
since 1926, on special assignment. 

Mr. Fenton. I think it is customary to have placed in the record 
a statement showing the background of the witness. I wonder if 
you would be good enough to do that, indicating the cities with which 
you have been affiliated? 

Mr. Bartruotomew. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follow s:) 


EXPERIENCE RECORD OF HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 


1919 to date: Head, Harland Bartholomew & Associates, civil engineers, city 
planners, landscape architects. Preparation of comprehensive city plans, also 
special work, streets and highways, transportation, zoning, housing, parks, civic 
centers, in over 100 cities in the United States and Canada, including Newark, 
N. J.; Pittsburgh; Washington; Toledo; Dayton; Louisville; Grand Rapids; 
Peoria; Minneapolis; Des Moines; Omaha; St. Louis; Kansas City, Kans.; Mem- 
phis: New Orleans; Oklahoma City; Dallas; Corpus Christi; Los Angeles; Sac- 
ramento; Portland; Vancouver, British Columbia. 

1953 to date: Chairman, National Capital Planning Commission. 

1916 to 1950: Engineer, city plan commission, St. Louis, Mo. Full direction of 
work including all phases of city planning. Consultant, 1950 to date. 
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1920 to date: Professor of civie design (nonresident), University of Illinois. 

1926 to 1943: Consultant, National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

1949 to date: Member, Slum Clearance Advisory Committee, HHFA. 

1942 to 1943: Architect-engineer, war-housing projects for FPHA at Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, Va.; 11,200 demountable houses on 5 separate sites. 

1946 to date: Chairman, board of trustees, Babler State Park, St. Louis County, 
Mo. : 

1942 to 1943: Member, Missouri State Planning Board. 

1941: Consulting highway specialist, Interregional Highway Committee, 
appointed by President Roosevelt. 

1937 to 1938: Consultant, Missouri State Highway Commission. Preparation 
of future highway program for Missour1. 

1935 to 1938: Consultant, State planning boards, Illinois and Missouri. 

1933 to 1938: Plan director, St. Louis Regional Planning Commission. 

1931 to 1932: Special study of Lower East Side of Manhattan for savings banks 
of New York City. 

1913 to 1916: Engineer and secretary, City Plan Commission of Newark, N. J. 

1912 to 1913: Assistant to E. P. Goodrich, consulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

1910 to 1912: Rodman and inspector, United States Army Engineer Corps, 
first district, New York. 

Education: Rutgers University, degree of civil engineer. 

Society affiliations: American Institute of Planners, past president; National 
Conference on City Planning, past president; American Society of Civil Engineers 
(chairman, executive committee, city planning division, 1939-41); chairman, 
Committee on Land Subdivision Manual, 1939; American Institute of Consult- 
ing Engineers; Missouri Society of Professional Engineers; corresponding member, 
American Society of Landscape Architects; honorary member, St. Louis Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects; Tau Beta Pi. 

Honorary degree: Doctor of science, Rutgers University, 1952. 

Author: Urban Land Uses, Harvard University Press, 1932; and of numerous 
papers, pamphlets, and articles in technical magazines. 

Licenses: Missouri—professional engineer; Texas—professional engineer; South 
Dakota—professional engineer; Hawaii—professional engineer; Nebraska—pro- 
fessional engineer; certified by National Bureau of Registration. 


FUNDS RECEIVED FROM MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Mr. Fenton. Will you indicate what, if any, appropriated funds are 
received from Virginia and Maryland? When you go outside the 

environs of W ashington, that is, the District of ¢ ‘olumbia, do you get 
any money from these States? 

Mr. BartHotomew. Yes. For the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway the States match our appropriations and for stream valley 
parks they now put up twice the amount of our appropriations; for 
the District of Columbia it is wholly reimbursable out of District 
funds. 

In the statement of justification which I believe you gentlemen have, 
is an item which indicates that under the long-range program of the 
Capper-Cramton law, a very substantial part of the costs are 
reimbursable. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. 
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LAND ACQUISITION 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





| | 
1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate Obl: 


a st — = = inal : a 9 medline wil iciinai eeiaininiiapattaia ail Obl 








Appropriation or estimate - - - $100, 000 | $545, 000 | $900, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward 190, 449 | 229, 751 Pais eee Obli 


Total available for obligation __...............-..------- 290, 449 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward --- — —229, 751 |_.-- 


Obligations incurred ‘ 60, 698 





7 


No 


| | | 
Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate ‘oll 
) 








ee . —— — j— _ — — aepaenenenes a 


. George Washington Memorial Parkway, sec. 1 (a) : $1, 535 $235, 462 | $228, 000 - 
2. Extension of National Capital park system into nearby | 

Maryland, sec. 1 (b) - ---- waiesdidccaieanel 127, 764 | 124, 000 

. Park, parkw ay, and playground ‘syste m in the District of the 


Columbia, sec. 4. ...--.--- pak ; ai 59, 163 | 411, 525 | 548, 000 alt 
omnes - — oa ee ial = c 


Obligations incurred 60, 698 774, 751 | 900, 000 ( ‘a 
———_—_———— the 


\ 
h 
\ 
‘ 
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Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate ext 


a $$$ _____—_ - - — — eee to 


Total number of permanent positions. -............-.--------- d ¢ c 


Average number of all employees Svs 
Number of employees at end of year-- sys 
cre 


* 
. 
o 
‘ 
; 
. 
n 
. 
. 
* 
> 
. 


Average salaries and grades: | : 
General schedule grades: wit 
Average salary -- ‘ $5, 316 | $6, 147 $6, 2 « 
Average grade GS-7.0 | 48-8.5 GSs- 8. 5 . 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— — = — = pro 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions.._._-- ji $9, 456 | $9, 145 $9, 850 phe 
Positions other than permanent. i 500 500 1 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3 | 75 50 
S 
Total personal services 4 g 9, 720 10, 400 SO 
Travel ; : 1, 000 100 Vol 
Communication services. __- f 350 | 100 : 
Printing and reproduction: ‘Blueprinting, photostating, 
ete sing | 30 | 450 
Other contractual services_ : ; 150 
Services performed by other agencies 100 
Real property title examinations. -- a 3¢ 98 12, 515 
Real property surveys ‘ 7, 775 
Real property appraisals -_- ; d inak cakil 12, 135 
Supplies and materials--_------- Se ree deed ‘ 100 
Equipment a ‘ ‘ | 175 
Lands and structures ‘ 748, 301 | 856, 000 


Obligations incurred ---- - , 774, 751 900, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 





1954 actual | 1955estimate | 1956 estimate 


Obligated balance brought forward i 7, 257 | $469, 264 $245, 283 
Obligations incurred during the year 0, 698 774, 7! 900, 000 


~ 7, 955 | 1, 244, 015 | 1, 145, 283 
Obligated balance carried forward..............-.----------- -| 9, 264 | — 245, : —221, 000 


Total expenditures phen 8, 691 | 998, 7: 924, 283 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations \ soy |! B, 679, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_..............--- Sabatier iacecataaaa ne 245, 283 





Mr. BartHoLomew. Now, I would like at this time to have Mr. 
Nolen introduce to you the park program request, and he will be 
followed by representatives from Maryland. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Nolen, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Nouen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bartholomew indicated earlier 
that we are conducting the park-acquisition program under the broad 
authorization of the act of May 29, 1930, commonly known as the 
Capper-Cramton Act. There were three projects, or provisions, of 
that act that involve us here today. 

Section 1 (a) authorized the George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Section 1 (b) authorized certain financial assistance to Maryland to 
extend the District park system up the major stream valleys tributary 
to the District, wherein parks have already been cotnbliilied. 

Section 4 provided for the suitable development of the District park 
system which had been previously initiated by the Park Commission 
created in 1924, but without any financial plan that was commensurate 
with the District’s financial resources. 

So we have been operating for 25 years under an extremely orderly 
program. We are moving into the homestretch, so to speak, of many 
phases of that program, some of which lag behind others. 

We have a general statement of the plans of this Commission 
showing the more comprehensive features in the report that is before 
you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Noten. That has been supplemented by more recent sta- 
tistical analyses which will give you the status of the program as to 
any phase that is pertinent to the matter now before you. 

We will be glad to make this material available to you; also the 
charts that we have here today, so that you can see the relationship 
to specific items in this budget. 

We are asking here for $900,000 divided as follows: 

Under section 1 (a) for the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
$228,000. 

Under section 1 (b) for the extension of the District park system 
into Maryland, $124,000. 

And under section 4, for the park, parkway and playground system 
of the District of Columbia, $548,000. 

The amount of $228,000 for the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway has to be matched by Maryland and Virginia in order to 
be used. As it is a Federal project, it is to the distinct advantage of 
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the Federal Government, of course, to have Maryland and Virginia 
contributing to the project. 

The financial basis for the extension of the District park system 
into the Maryland stream valleys is somewhat different, in that 
there is a Federal contribution of one-third; that is, the Government 
makes a contribution of one-third and the Maryland-National 
Capital Planning Commission, a Maryland agency, contributes 
two-thirds, so that two-thirds more is added to this. 

The District item of $548,000 is completely reimbursable by the 
District government, and is now scheduled for repayment within 3 or 
4 years after expenditure. 

These items, while they represent an initial outlay by the Federal 
Government of its funds, nevertheless a large part of the expense 
either comes back entirely to the Federal Treasury or is reduced 
through matching by the States, thus enabling the entire program to 
move faster than otherwise possible. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


If I may at this point take up the individual items in the justifica- 
tion for the George Washington Memorial Parkway: 

The $228,000 is to be split; part is for land in Maryland and a part 
in Virginia, for what we call the upper Potomac project. On the 
Maryland side, in Montgomery County, we have this project extend- 
ing to a point above Great Falls [indicating on plan] and the plan 
shows the balance of it that needs to be finished up. That is a distance 
of about 9 miles, of which we are over 80 percent finished now. 

The estimate for the completion of that work is $183,000, most of 
which will be for the section between the District line and Cabin John. 
This will enable the National Park Service to begin the construction 
of the parkway road, which, in turn, will connect with the interstate 
highway, U.S. 240, coming from the west, from Frederick and beyond, 
about which you have heard so much. It is the Commission’s solution 
of this problem of keeping an expressway out of Rock Creek Park. 

We believe that the most satisfactory route into the heart of the 
District is along the river here [indicating] on the Maryland side of 
the parkway, with a crossover near Cabin John as you will note on 
the map at this point. 

Route 240 comes in from the northwest, on either side of Cabin 
John Valley; it will cross the river by a bridge and then connect with 
U.S. 1, south of Alexandria. 

So this item for the George Washington Memorial Parkway is 
essential if we are to carry forward the part of the program that will 
enable the National Park Service and also the State of Maryland, 
under the Federal aid program, to begin construction of this road. 
The $183,000 is a small part of the total expenditure that is involved. 

The Park Service, incidentally, has asked us to expedite these 
acquisitions because they have funds allotted for use in fiscal year 
1956 for beginning the grading on this section that I have just referred 
to. 

Now, on the Virginia side, we have a somewhat similar urgency, 
and we are asking for $45, 000 to complete the parkway extension 
from the Arlington line on up to the old Leiter estate, where the 
Commission received a gift of 167 acres about 15 years ago. 
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Forty-five thousand dollars of this estimate is for the Virginia side, 
which will enable us to complete the acquisition of the George Washing- 
ton Park Memorial from the Arlington-Fairfax County line to the 
old Leiter estate, which the Commission acquired several years ago 
by gift. That is a logical intermediate terminal point for the parkway. 
Here is the ‘‘outer belt”? highway and this is Cabin John [indicating], 
to which I previously refe rred, where connection is made with U.S. 240. 

Neither of these funds can be used unless matched by Mary land and 
Virginia. 

The Capper-Cramton Act was a broad piece of reciprocal financing 
legislation, a sort of a “quid pro quo” arrangement, whereby the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway is undertaken as a Federal project 
with the two States contributing matching funds for land on the one 
hand, and on the other, the Federal Government makes a contribu- 
tion of one-third to the States toward the cost of extending the 
District park system into stream valleys of adjoining States. 
OF DISTRICT INTO MARYLAND 


PARK SYSTEM 





EXTENSION 





There are two projects in our estimates for this extension of the 
District park system into Maryland. 

One is for Oxon Run; the other is for Indian Creek. There are 
part of a series of projects which we have developed with Maryland 
over a period of years, unit by unit. 

You will see from this map that these stream valley parks extend 
from the District out into Maryland. ‘The black areas represent land 
already acquired; the areas in yellow represent those areas still to be 
acquired; the areas in red represent the units that would be acquired 
under the requested appropriation of $124,000. 

The detailed justification for those two parks will be presented by 
representatives of the Maryland-National Park and Planning Com- 
mission so at this point I would like to interrupt my testimony to 
allow them to present their story. Later I will come back to the 
justification of the District of Columbia projects which are under 
section 4 of the Capper-Cramton Act. 
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Mr. Barruotomew. Mr. Pyles, will you present the Maryland 
request? 

Mr. Pytes. I would be happy to do so. I am Carlton Pyles, Chair- 
man of the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, and I am here to justify the $124,000 we are asking under the 
provisions of section 1 (b) of the Capper-Cramton Act. 

As you are probably aware, we have only received $126,000, which 
was received from the last Congress, since 1951, and all around the 
District of Columbia developments and builders are encroaching upon 
our parks. These park-taking lines we have been able to preserve 
thus far, but we have taken some money from our park development 
funds in order to hold open these tracts. 

We are desperately in need of this $124,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Maryland is ready to put up its $248,000 to match these 
funds in order to protect these parks. 

Now I would like to call on our secretary-treasurer, Mr. Jesse 
Nicholson at this time, who will continue on the justification. 
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LAND ACQUISITION IN MARYLAND IN 1956 


Mr. Nicnoutson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as our chairman pointed out, we are asking for $124,000, $64,000 of 
which relates to Indian Creek park unit No. 1, consisting of some 
107.37 acres, which is an area which runs generally from Greenbelt 
Road to Paint Branch Park, which is unit No. 2. 

We are also asking for $60,000 for the park unit known as Oxon 
Run, unit No. 1, both of which areas Mr. Nolen pointed out on this 
map and which are shown in red. The Oxon Run Park area runs 
from the District line to Suitland Parkway and totals 108.03 acres. 

In connection with section 1 (a) of the Capper-Cramton Act, as 
Mr. Nolen mentioned, this is included in the National Commission’s 
appropriation request for land on the Maryland side of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. The National Commission has 
asked Congress to approve the sum of $183,000 and the Maryland 
commission, I am authorized to say, is prepared to match the 
$183,000 with a similar amount from the issuance of bonds by my 
Commission. 

Under section 1 (b), again this year we have abandoned the pro- 
cedure of asking Congress to lend us two-thirds on an 8-year interest- 
free basis, which has been the practice in the past. We are prepared, 
as our chairman pointed out, should we receive this $124,000 from 
Congress, to match it immediately with the sum of $248,000 so as to 
go right ahead with the acquisition. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you say about an interest-free loan? 

Mr. Nicuouson. I said we had abandoned the previous practice 
of asking Congress to contribute one-third and loan us two-thirds 
on an 8-year interest-free basis which has been the practice up until 
last year. This year we are asking Congress to make its one-third 
contribution only, to which contribution we will add two-thirds more, 
making $248,000 in bonds. 

Gentlemen, we are prepared to show you in detail, if you wish, 
these two units. We have our director of planning, Mr. Burrage, 
here, and our planning engineers, Mr. Giauque and Mr. Stellhorn, 
who are prepared to show you in detail the taking lines for these 
two units, if you care to see them. 

Mr. Krrwan. I do not believe that will be necessary. 

Mr. Py.es. It is just that these developers are encroaching upon 
the parks, and, if we do not do it now 

Mr. Krrwan. You are going to have to pay 3 or 4 times as much 
later on, if you do not do it now. 

Mr. Pyues. That is right. 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATIONS UNDER CAPPER-CRAMTON 


Mr. Nicnotson. I would like to ask your permission to insert in 
the record some financial schedules which I have prepared detailing 
the history of this Capper-Cramton program, which may be new to 
some of you gentlemen, so that you can see how much the Government 
has contributed and what the situation is as far as Maryland is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may put those in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, THE MARYLAND-NATIONAL CAPITAL 
ParRK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


SCHEDULE 2.—Summary of park appropriations under sec. 1 (b) of Capper-Cramton 
Act since July 1, 1948 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1949: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission $2, 994, 000 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress 1, 494, 000 

Amount approved by Congress 159, 000 
Fiseal year ending June 30, 1950: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission___- , 335, 000 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress 750, 000 

Amount approved by Congress_____________________-_-_- 498, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1951: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission____ 837, 500 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress 500, 000 

Amount anproved, Dy: Conerens...... - - .  c on on heen cn ccc 397, 500 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1952: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission , 941, 700 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress_- 795, 000 

Amount approved by Congress___________- ; None 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1953: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission 640, 000 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress___. 495, 000 

Amount approved by Congress Pept None 
Fiseal year ending June 30, 1954: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission___--_--_- 295, 000 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress ____- None 

Amount approved by Congress eee None 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1955: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission — , 941, 700 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress__-_- ; 126, 000 

Amount approved by Congress Pee 126, 000 
Fiscal year ending June 30, 1956: 

Amount requested by Maryland Commission 124, 000 

Amount submitted by Budget Bureau to Congress__-_ 124, 000 

Amount approved by Congress_______---------- bed ch Pending 


SCHEDULE 3.—Allocation of appropriations approved by Congress under sec. 1 (b) 
Capper-Cramton Act, since July 1, 1948 


, 


Fiscal vear 1949 ; ae ee eng ee eee , $159, 000 
Fiseal year 1950 a 498, 000 
Fiscal year 1951___ fs : 4 ere ee 397, 500 
Fiseal year 1955 ens 126, 000 


$1, 180, 500 


ALLOCATIONS FOR EACH COUNTY 


Prince Georges County: 
Paint Branch Park, Unit No. 1___- : $85, 500 
Sligo Creek Park, Unit No. 5 111, 000 
Northwest Branch Park, Unit No. 1___- 330, 000 
Paint Branch Park, Unit No. 2__- _ 176, 000 


Total, Prince Georges County_.______.______.--. $602, 500 
Montgomery County: 
Sligo Creek Park, Unit No. 4 _ $132, 000 
Rock Creek Park, Unit No. 4 66, 000 
Little Falls Branch Park, Unit No. 2___- 330, 000 
Little Falls Branch Park, Unit No. a * 50, 000 


Total, Montgomery County 578, 000 


Total funds allocated, both counties oe ere 1, 180, 500 


1 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $152,000 to match Federal Government’s contribution 
of $76,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $228,000. 

2 MNCPPC in process of issuing bonds in amount of $100,000 to match Federal Government's contribution 
of $50,000 to cover total estimated cost of land in this park unit of $150,000. 
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SCHEDULE 4.—Comparison of bonded debt with debt limitation set forth in ch. 6 
and 57, Laws of Maryland, 1947, Extraordinary Session 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 
Debt limitation______-_- ideale $1, 250, 000 
Bonded debt payable from proceeds of 5 cents 
park tax as of Jan. 1, 1955: 
Series I bonds__- ; ery ..--<~ $160, 000 
Series J bonds__- . 118, 000 
Series Q bonds- - -_- j . 351,000 


Total bonded debt (Prince Georges County) - - --- 629, 000 


Balance for which commission may issue bonds (Prince Georges 
County) _- acer li Ra ie af 621, 000 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Debt limitation _-____ , Se _... $2,000, 000 


Bonded debt payable from proceeds of 7 cents 
park tax as of Jan. 1, 1955: 
series C honds.........- ___. $188, 000 
Series D bonds ; 84, 000 
Series KE bonds_ - 4 Eyes 12, 000 
Series F bonds__ eo r 64, 000 
Series H bonds : A 120, 000 
Series K bonds ; =f 230, 000 
Series M bonds_-_ a a _ 44, 000 
Series N bonds__ 3 Jee. 88, 000 
Series O bonds_ _ he me _ 220, 000 
Series P bonds__....____-.- : _ 255, 000 


Total bonded debt (Montgomery County) _--- 1,305,000 


Balance for which commission may issue bonds (Montgomery 
County) __ Liitoteldee' ot bei 695, 000 


Balance for which commission may issue bonds (both counties)- 1, 316, 000 


ScHEDULE 5.—Comparison of all appropriations made by Congress for park 
acquisition in Maryland with total authorized appropriation under sec. 1 (b) of 
Capper-Cramton Act 


Amount of appropriations | 


Fiscal year pi Total 
Montgomery fa 


County County 


1931__- y a cs ok $803, 800 
1937... y 200, 000 | 200, 000 
1939___ nrg Fo - : $300, 000 300, 000 
1942___ a ‘ al ess 200, 000 200, 000 
1949___ ae int 79, 500 79, 500 159, 000 
1950... . 249, 000 | 249, 000 498, 000 
1951__- 200, 250 197, 250 | 397, 500 
1955__- : ; . 7 50, 000 76, 000 | 126, 000 





Total appropriation_..........--.---.------- shee! 1,582,550 | 1,101, 750 | 2, 684, 300 
Authorized appropriation __ -_- aiibdep pane Te 2, 250, 000 | 2, 250, 000 | 4, 500, 000 


Unappropriated balance | 667, 450 1, 148, 250 1, 815, 700 
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LAND ACQUISITION 
APPROVAL OF PROGRAM IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Krrwan. Has the District of Columbia approved their part of 
this program? 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir. The District items have all been approved 
by the District Commissioners. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am interested in parks and every dollar we spend 
on parks I think will help to keep the children in the parks instead of 
in some institution. ‘That is my philosophy. 

Mr. BartHotomMew. We can assure you this has all been very care- 
fully studied and approved. 

Mr. Krrwan. Are the land acquisition funds which are used for 
administrative costs covered in the amounts which the District 
government repays to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Noten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The District of Columbia approved a total cost of 
approximately $530,000 for the land acquisition program you have 
requested. Why are you estimating a total cost of $548,000? 

Mr. Noten. We included the cost of acquisition, which has to be 
stated separately in the appropriation language. The total for this 
year is $44,000. The major part of the cost is title examination, 
appraisal reports, surveys, and all of the costs usual to land acquisi- 
tion, and that is distributed between all of the projects which the 
Commission is responsible for. Part of that $44,000 is allocated 
in our accounting to the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
according to the actual amount spent. 

Mr. Ktrwan. You state on page 17 of the justifications that you 
need to hurry up acquisition of Anacostia Park, section G, in order 
to prevent its being developed by the Housing Authority. If you 
are operating effectively in your general planning functions, why 
should there be any question about which use is the proper one for 
this land? 

Mr. Nouen. That is a very good question. We are operating 
properly ; that is the reason we are here before you with this request. 

This piece of land was bought during the war under War Housing 
Authority and has been transferred ree ently from the national housing 
agency to the local housing agency. They are proposing to construct 
a permanent project on this land and they will either use it for that 
or dispose of it. We have asked them not to use the rear portion which 
is needed for the parkway section and they have agreed; but, if we do 
not buy it from them, they are going to ‘liquidate their interest and 
sell to somebody else. We w ant to come in there, before it gets 
into speculative hands, and buy-it from the Housing Authority before 
anything happens. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are the local people given any opportunity to express 
their views with respect to your proposed acquisitions? 

Mr. No.en. I can answer that in two ways. First, we went over 
every one of these projects with the District Commissioners, spent a 
whole morning with the Commissioners on it, and the president of 
the Board of Commissioners himself spent a whole afternoon out 
inspecting each project. 
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The recreation items are submitted to the Recreation Board and 
they have approved all of the recreation items. 

The other items have been published in our comprehensive plan 
report and we have neighborhood support for many of them. Where 
there has been very keen neighborhood interest, we have had letters 
from those associations asking for it. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has the neighborhood in any case made any objec- 
tion to the program at all? 

Mr. Noten. No, sir. I do not recall anything in recent years from 
any neighborhood in opposition to any part of our program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are the people pretty well satisfied with the program? 

Mr. Noten. We make a real effort to find out what the community 
needs are and we see them in advance. Of course on this advance 
program, quite frequently we are out ahead actually of the community 
itself and its consciousness of the need. 


LAND ACQUISITION AT WISCONSIN AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Mr. Kirwan. How many acres are there in the piece of land at 
Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues and who owns it? 

Mr. Nouen. That is about half an acre. It is vacant land. It is 
in one ownership, but I do not know who owns it. 

Mr. CHEATHAM. I investigated it at one time and the best I could 
find is that a strawman owns it for somebody who is not known as 
far as the land records are concerned. 

Mr. Noten. It has been a piece of property we have been urged to 
buy for many years and the reason it is in the program this year is 
that there was a drive made a year or so ago to authorize the expan- 
sion or modernization of the filling station at that location. While 
that drive was defeated on the floor of the House, our feeling is we 
should at this time buy the property that is now vacant and unoc- 
cupied for commercial purposes, and is still in the residential zone. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it all zoned residential? They are not allowed to 
put commercial business in there, are they? 

Mr. Nouen. At the moment, it is in the residential zone. 

Mr. Krrwan. Who set the price? 

Mr. Noten. That is a method we use for making all of our esti- 
mates without going to the expense of a professional appraisal in 
advance of securing the funds. We base it on the assessed value and 
our estimate usually works out on the average. 

Mr. Kirwan. The National Capital Parks has programed no money 
for boating facilities at Palisades Park in 1956. What is the need for 
acquiring land for this purpose at this time? How do you know that 
funds will be forthcoming to the National Capital Parks for this 
purpose? 

ACQUISITION AT PALISADE FLATS 


Mr. Noten. Is that the item labeled ‘Palisade Flats,’ which is 
adjacent to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal? 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. Nouen. This is in anticipation of the need to have possession 
of the land when the time comes to build the facilities mentioned in our 
justification. We find from long experience that unless we get this 
land well in advance—I would say 3 to 5 years in advance of the actual 
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construction period—when the construction period comes and we do 
not have the land, it will probably take 2 years to acquire the land, 
perfect the title, make the surveys, and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then you think it is better policy to acquire the land 
before you go to getting any funds for the facilities? 

Mr. Noten. Yes; that is right. There is a proposed development 
which the justification refers to. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Krrwan. You showed an unobligated | balance of $229,751 for 
1954. What was it at the end of fiscal 1952-53? 

Mr. Noten. On June 30, 1952, $195,865.32 and June 30, 1953, 
$190,448.87. I might say that the unexpended balance we have this 
year is the lowest for any period of years that I can recall. We worked 
it down to the minimum. About $200,000 of our obligated balance 
is involved in condemnation. The largest item in our unobligated 
balance at present is for a playground project in the Southwest, which 
is held up temporarily awaiting the decision on the overall Southwest 
plan. 

Mr. Krrwan. How much of the funds appropriated for this year 
have been obligated to date? 

Mr. No.en. $28,485.24 of the land acquisition funds have been 
obligated to Dee ember 31. 

Mr. Krrwan. Insert a table into the record showing obligations 
by month from the beginning of this fiscal year to date. 

Mr. Nouen. Yes, sir. 


Obligation of land acquisition funds by months part of fiscal year 1955 


“ . $1. 006. 15 
August . ace tah ox baa - ; 983. O8 
September_ _- wasn hee 1, 018. 37 
October a ; 691. 71 
November ee 800. 86 
December _ _- . ; : 3, 985. 07 


i os oa aol 28, 485. 24 


PURCHASE OF LAND NEAR WISCONSIN AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Fenton. I was wondering what the area was of that contem- 
plated little park out at Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues. 

Mr. Noten. I wonder if we could illustrate that by showing you a 
plan. When we set up a project, we first key it into our overall 
comprehensive plan; then it is adjusted to the property lines, and 
related to the use plan. In this particular unit for the neighborhood 
park at Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues, the area to be acquired 
is shown here in red, the area that would be developed is the larger 
area out to the sidewalk and the surrounding tract. The area being 
acquired is the inner line; so, you see, we are getting more than twice 
the area that we are buying for actual use. 

Mr. Fenton. Will the gas station still be there? 

Mr. Nouen. The gas station will still be there; that will still be a 
problem, but the problem will be reduced by the acquisition of this 
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vacant property, which otherwise will always be a threat to the 
entire surrounding home community values in every direction. 

Mr. Fenton. You know that is the only gas station serving a large 
area out there? There is no other gas station until you are much 
farther out Massachusetts Avenue. 

Mr. Nouen. That is right, and it has been found to be very useful 
for that reason. We are not suggesting the elimination of the gas 
station; all we are doing is limiting the potential of expansion in that 
area by the owners of vacant property which is not too well suited for 
residential use with a gas station adjoining. 

Mr. Fenton. That is a pretty good sized area. 

Mr. Nouen. I might say this has been an item that has been on 
our program for many years; but, in view of the interest in it, the 
Chairman appointed a special committee of the Commission to go 
out and see the situation on the ground and make a report. It was 
also reviewed by the Commissioners, and supported by the neighbor- 
hood. The neighborhood association wanted it and we have had 
letters in the past from the cathedral. 

Mr. BartHotomew. The neighborhood is very strong for it. 

Mr. Krrwan. I would think they would be strong for it, with the 
Cathedral there, which is a great contribution not only to this city, 
but to the country. 

Mr. Fenron. 1 am just interested in the extent of the area to be 
purchased. 

Mr. Noten. You see, the way we go at our problem is we analyze 
it generally and find out the kind of property that is needed. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there is nothing further, we have enjoyed having 
you with us. 

Mr. Barnotomew. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 10, 1955. 


Fiso AND WILDLIFE 


WITNESSES 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


LAMPREY EEL PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us our colleague from Michigan, Mr. 
Knox, whom we will be glad to hear at this time. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appear 
here today to give my views relative to a very important subject that 
has been before the Congress for a number of years and that is the 
control of the lamprey eel, a program that was authorized by the 
Congress. 

Congress has recognized since its inception and has made appro- 
priations to carry out the intent of the authorization, to determine 
ways and means of controlling the lamprey eel. 

I have been informed through the Fish and Wildlife Service that an 
appropriation request for this year is in the amount of $370,000, 
$150,000 for research and $220,000 for lamprey control. 
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I have atso, by the Bureau of the Budget and from the Bureau of 
Fish and Wildlife Service, been informed that the Budget has denied 
this request, contending that Public Law 446, the Saltonstall bill, 
funds should be used for this purpose, but, however, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, on the contrary, insist that the funds in Public Law 
446 should not be used to operate the existing program but they were 
to be used for research. 

Now, the Fish and Wildlife Service has requested $150,000 appro- 
priation. 

The entire program revolves itself around the Great Lakes treaty 
which was signed in September 1954, and they assumed that the treaty 
would be in operation by the first of this year. The Senate has not 
ratified this treaty and it will be some time before it does, and the 
Commission is set up, and after the Commission is set up, it will take 
some time to have funds authorized in order to operate. 

The question that I have relates to our obligation to this lamprey-eel 
program, which is before us, for the continued operation without any 
expansion. 

It would cost somewhere around $140,000 to operate the 70 weirs 
fora full year. The appropriation this year, as I have been informed, 
is only for the operation of the weirs in the months of July, August, 
and September, and there is no provision made for 1956 for the months 
of April, May, and June. 

If we can justify the expenditure of some $2 million in the research 
program for this work, and the setting up of the weirs in order to 
control the lamprey eel in the Great Lakes, then I believe we are 
morally obligated to carry on the program so that we may continue 
to keep it in operation, and have the full statistical matter before the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to determine whether they are actually 
doing the job or not. 

Now, in the overall program, the Fish and Wildlife Service deemed 
it advisable to purchase a boat, which is called Cisco. The first cost 
of the Cisco was some $76,000. The construction was about $60,000, 
and $16,000 additional for the equipment. Then it takes about 
$36,000 a year to operate this boat. 

Why would they need a boat? From their own records and testi- 
mony that they have given, it is shown that it was for a research pro- 
gram. If something can be done to release funds from the so-called 
Saltonstall funds, to make funds available for this operation, I think 
it would be fine. 

Saltonstall funds are earmarked up to about 30 percent of the total 
gross receipts from duties on foreign fisheries products. That amounts 
to about $3 million for the Department of Agriculture and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service for this purpose. 

Now, my main concern here today is to see that sufficient funds are 
made available for the months of April, May, and June of 1956, so that 
we will not become inoperative, and thus lose all of the information 
that will help to build up the statistics to justify the continued opera- 
tion and as to what the accomplishments have been. 

But from all the information | can gather, the months of April, May, 
and June of 1956, the program would not be in operation. 

Now, if the Fish and Wildlife Service feels that they have completed 
their research and the establishment of weirs, that is one thing; then 
I have no quarrel with them. But I feel it is an important matter to 
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determine and that we do not want to see the program bogged down to |> 


the point where we are going to lose the information that is needed in 
order to build up the statistics that we must rely upon as to our ac- 
complishments from the program in which we have invested some 
$2 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Knox, I am very much interested in this program 
and have been for 2 years. As you know, I represented the Bake 
Erie section at one time. 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. Of course, the lamprey eels were first discovered in 
Lake Erie. 

I expect the committee will give every dime requested for Fish 
and Wildlife Service, at least I know that I am going to vote for it 
as far as I am individually concerned. I am interested in the prob- 
lem, like you, in order that we may eliminate the lamprey eel from 
Lake Erie and all the rest of these lakes. 

Mr. Knox. I would request you to examine the possibility of 
making the $150,000 available for the full year, and not just for the 
3 months of 1955. That would take us up until the next session, 
when Congress could have another look. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will look into it and make every effort we can. 

Mr. Fenton. May lL ask you if you know the reason why the Bureau 
of the Budget reduced this amount? 

Mr. Knox. I am unable to say why they have recommended the 
reduction. The information I have is that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service still wants to continue the research program, and they ask for 
$220,000 for that program in the budget, and for research they request 
$150,000. 

Mr. Krrwan. May I interrupt you, Mr. Fenton? 

Mr. Fenton. Certainly. 

Mr. Kirwan. The clerk informs me that there is nothing in the bill 
which says that it cannot be used all throughout the year. 

Mr. Knox. I am most happy to be informed of that because such 
information as I have been able to gain in the last few days indicated 
that they would not be able to use it throughout the year 1956. 

Mr. Fenton. How much are they using this year? 

Mr. Knox. I believe it went up to $350,000 over in the Senate; 
they raised it in the Senate. We had earmarked $275,000 in the 
House for the lamprey-eel control, and the Senate raised it. 

Mr. Fenton. I was trying to get the explanation as to why the 
Bureau of the Budget had made the cut. 

Mr. Knox. I do not have that information as to why they did. I 
assume that the Fish and Wildlife could give that to you. 

Mr. Fenton. Has anybody indicated that that is not enough? 

Mr. Knox. The Fish and Wildlife Service said that it is not enough. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Knox, for your statement. 

Mr. Knox. Thank you. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 10, 1955. 


ALASKA PROGRAMS 


WITNESS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Bartlett, the committee will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Bartruett. Thank you Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

My name is E. L. Bartlett, Delegate in Congress from Alaska. 

I heard with foreboding the remarks made by the chairman when 
the previous witness was testifying, when he said that it is not cus- 
tomary for the committee to raise the budget estimate. Of course, 
from ‘tie experience I know that he was telling exactly the truth, 
but one of the difficulties concerning Alaska is that the budget esti- 
mates are being submitted in such reduced form that the programs 
sponsored by the Interior Department for the Territory are suffering 
very considerably. 

Let me relate that in a general way by saying that in the fiscal 
year 1953, there was appropriated for the use of the Interior Depart- 
ment to Alaska $67 million; in the following year, $62 million; and 
in the current year, the 1955 fiscal year, $42 million, and the estimate 
for the coming fiscal year is for $27 million only. 

In other words, the programs for the Interior Department, which 
are essential for the development of Alaska, have been cut back and 
will be cut back further if this budget request is not increased. The 
reduction has been over 50 percent in 4 fiscal years, and I submit to 
the committee that is too sharp a reduction, too fast a reduction to be 
imposed upon any political subdivision of the United States. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


I certainly would desire, Mr. Chairman, to support the request for 
road construction made by the Interior Department in the amount of 
$7,800,000. I do not know whether or not the Interior Department 
requested more than that sum of the Bureau of the Budget but I 
would not be surprised if such were the case. The figure before you 
represents a very substantial reduction over prveious years. 

I might say that for the fiscal year 1950, we had $20 million-plus 
appropriated for construction of roads in ‘the Territory. In 1951, 
$27 million, and so on in a decreasing scale until for this fiscal year 
the appropriation was only $8 million. The budget request for the 
next fiscal year is $200,000 less than that. 

Now, of course, I understand that some of the big projects are 
coming to an end and that is why the requests are smaller in amount. 
Yet all or most of this has to do with improvement on existing high- 
ways and all too little has been done in Alaska by way of putting in 
new highways and pioneer roads, which would provide for general 
development. We need farm roads and that sort of thing—and I 
believe the budget request for farm roads this year is only 50 percent 
of what it was last year. Just by way of example, the Annette Road, 
which would be useful, a needed and new piece of construction, 
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with a total estimated cost of $3 million was approved by the Alaska 
Road Commission, and yet the Bureau of the Budget would not 
permit its presentation. There is not a penny here for speeding 
construction of the Copper River Highway. Money could be well 
spent from the Chitiva end of the road. 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


I do hope that the committee will approve the requests made for 
the “Alaska public works” in the amount of $5 million. 

I had hoped that it would have been larger; perhaps the appropria- 
tion should have been large enough to provide for winding it up; 
that is, to complete the entire program, so far as the appropriations 
are concerned. It was conceived as a $70 million program, half of 
which was to be contributed by the Federal Government and half by 
the Territories or municipalities in Alaska, The act was extended by 
the last Congress because those appropriations were not made within 
the first 5-year period. 

Several of these very useful projects will not be able to go to con- 
struction, during the next fiscal year on account of the limitation im- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget, when they allowed the Depart- 
ment to ask for only $5 million. Roads, public works, are of course 
essential for the progress of the Territory and in that connection I 
want to say that the worthwhileness of these public works projects 
will live in the Territory long after we here have ceased to have any 
connection with the Government. 

Some very splendid projects have been built and I do hope that the 
members of this committee may have the opportunity, perhaps during 
the coming summer, to go to Alaska and to look them over, together 
with other installations, projects which the committee has made 
possible. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


But I was very happy to hear the chairman say that so far as he was 
concerned individually the Fish and Wildlife Service would receive 
the funds they request. 

Of course the Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska is one of the most 
important agencies, having to do not only with game and its control 
in the Territory but the extremely valuable salmon and other fisheries. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has asked for the next fiscal year, the 
sum of $2,242,000 which is the minimum amount needed to do the job. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Additionally, I desire to express the hope that the funds requested 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for education and related activities 
in the Bureau will be granted in the amount of $4,630,000. 

There is in Alaska a rather rapid joining of the two school systems 
that have been in existence for so long, the Territorial schools of 
Alaska and the native schools, and wherever and whenever possible, 
the Territorial school has taken over the native schools and it has 
worked out very well. However, there is going to be a further period 
of some years before the amalgamation may be complete for the 
reason that there are so many native service schools existing and 
operating where it is just about 100 percent native in respect to 
population. 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


I hope the funds requested for the Bureau of Land Management will 
be allowed. They are extremely important, and I would like to make 
specific reference to the matter of cadastral surveys. The committee 
has, 1 am happy to say, made larger allocations in the last few years 
for such surveys, which have lagged i in Alaska since its inception as a 
Territory, the result being that only a small fraction of the land there, 
and a very considerable amount of lands they are, have been surveyed. 
And, the Bureau of Land Management, of course, has many other 
activities in addition to making surveys, such as administration of 
fire control. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey is a most important activity so far as Alaska 
is concerned, as is the Bureau of Mines. 

The Bureau is asking for $355,000; Survey, $1,700,000 for the 
continuation of their work. Mineral resources in Alaska are still 
comparatively unknown, and they should be properly charted and 
put to use for the benefit not only of Alaska but for the entire Nation. 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


I understand that this subcommittee will not this year be acting 
upon the appropriation request for the Medical Division of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In that connection, I want to express a measure of 
apprehension over what was done, following your action last year, in 
making a special appropriation for additional Alaskans to be hospital- 
ized outside of Alaska. It was a very desirable thing and properly 
administered, would have resulted in much good. But what it ac- 
tually—what was actually done was that existing institutions, were 
pretty much stripped in order to send people from Alaska to a distant 
point. I believe that it was the intention of this committee that the 
Alaska hospitals should be operated at capacity and that the overage, 
as it were, should be sent outside. That was the program contem- 
plated. The Bureau of Indian Affairs made an administrative error 
which I hope will not be repeated in the futuer, because the caseload 
is such in respect to the tuberculosis problem in Alaska, that we must 
use every available bed in the Territory and the beds in Washington 
State, for which this specific appropriation was made. We ought to 
do that, so that the problem can be licked at the earliest possible 
moment, 

In that connection, I believe I corresponded with some members 
of the committee about the situation that exists at the Seward 
Sanitorium in which there are now 31 empty beds. I understand 
that the members of this committee will not be acting upon that appro- 
priation request any further, but I do hope that you can give me a 
hand with the appropriate subcommittee and make sure that all of 
the hospital beds in Alaska are utilized to their full capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I want to express the earnest wish 
that insofar as Alaska is concerned, that you do raise the budget 
estimates. I believe the Department of the Interior personnel have 
many worthwhile projects waiting approval, which they were not 
allowed to bring before you, and T want to repeat, that I feel that 
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too drastic cuts have been made in the appropriation, that they have 
just come too fast, entirely too fast for the well-being of the Territory. 

This committee has done much to promote the improvement of 
Alaska since I have been here. I want to thank you for your consid- 
eration and for all you have given to the Ter ritory and I know that 
you will look after it in the future as you have in the past. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. I know that the problems 
of Alaska will always be solved as long as you are here. 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 10, 1955. 


Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFTON YOUNG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Krrwan. The committee will be very glad to hear you at this 
time, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Younc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee. 

In general, I would like to support all of the requests of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the activities of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the State of Nevada. Many of the items are not as large 
as we would desire, but I know the committee is beseiged and beset 
by those who are seeking increases. 

There is one partic ular area, however, that I feel is of such a serious 
nature that it warrants a personal appearance here by me on behalf 
of the people in my State. 

In short, I appear here today to ask for an appropriation of $109,585 
for the purpose of establishing a second land office in the State of 
Nevada. I am sure the committee will wonder why I submit that 
request. 

In the first place, the State of Nevada covers a vast area, being the 
sixth largest State, comprising about 110,000 square miles, or some 
70 million acres. Approximately 85 percent of our area is owned by 
the Federal Government. I believe the State of Nevada has the 
largest area under the supervision of the Bureau of Land Management 
of any State. 

At the present time there is one land office which is located 
Reno, Nev. Reno, as I am sure most of the members realize, is 
approximately 475 miles from Las Vegas, and nearly 350 miles from 
Ely in eastern Nevada. 

In the last few years, there has been a truly phenomenal growth in 
the population of my State. It is the fastest growing State, percent- 
agewise, in the United States today. And with that population 
growth, there has been a phenomenal increase in public land activities, 
not only in the desert entries, homesteads, exchanges under sec- 
tion 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act, and applications for in-lieu 
exchanges, but particularly in the field of small tracts, and in oil 
and gas leasing. 

I might allude to the oil and gas activities first: On February 17, 
1954, all Nevadans were gratified to hear of the discovery of oil in 
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the eastern part of our State, about 60 miles southwest of Ely. There 
have been some 20 wells drilled. Unfortunately one only is a produc- 
ing well, but there have been evidences that there may be a sizable 
oil deposit in the State. 

Pursuant to the discovery of that oil, the Land Office was swamped 
with applications. 

In a period of several months, there were 4,000 applications and 
nearly $5 million was taken in in the form of lease rentals. Of course 
those lease rentals will apply over a period of 5 years, and they cannot 
be considered as being earned in 1954. The earnings will extend for 
the period of 5 years. 

Probably a greater impact upon the activities of the Bureau of Land 
Management has been caused by activities pursuant to the Small Tract 
Act of 1938. This act provides that the Secretary of Interior can 
convey to the citizens of the United States, and those who have 
declared their intention to become citizens, a tract of land up to 
5 acres in size, for cabins, camps, homes, recreation, or business sites. 

The activity under that law has pyramided from a low of 839 in the 
first 10-year period until last year there were over 8,000 applications 
alone for small tracts. It has swamped the land office in Reno. They 
are unable to take care of the applications; and process them ade- 
quately. 

I have here a pile of letters that were received by me from the 
beginning of the year, dealing with the inadequacy of the land office 
at Reno to take care of this situation properly. 

I do not know why the item was not included by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Perhaps it was not apprized of the situation prevailing. 
I think that perhaps the Bureau of Land Management did not realize 
the seriousness of the problem. Indeed I was not of the opinion that 
it would be necessary to establish a second land office until shortly 
before the beginning of the year. I thought it was possible that the 
Bureau of Land Management, by shifting additional personnel, to the 
Las Vegas area, as a result of their decentralization program, which 
took effect July 1, 1954, might be able to provide adequate solution. 

But unfortunately that has not been the case. They have been 
so beseiged, I know, by letters from myself and the two Senators and 
others who are interested in expediting things, that instead of applying 
most of their time to processing and adjudicating applications, they 
are devoting their hours to unnecessary correspondence. 

The land office records are located in Reno, some 470 miles north of 
Las Vegas. There is no rail transportation. It is a long automobile 
ride. There is air travel between the two areas once each day. 

Many people have written in to find out the status of applications 
submitted months before. I noticed from personal observation that 
the office at Reno was several months behind in answering some of 
these applications. 

Furthermore, with all activities concentrated in one office, and 
with the records open for public inspection, it becomes almost im- 
possible for the Bureau personnel to properly discharge their duties. 

On the mimeographed sheet which | have distributed are listed nine 
reasons why I think it is important to establish a second land office in 
the State of Nevada. The first one is that, as of November 1, there 
were a total of 15,170 unclosed cases in the Nevada land office; that 
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increased public land activities is expected. Las Vegas is really a 
modern boom town. 

In 1940 there were approximately 25,000 people there. Now the 
population is between 65,000 and 75,060 people—there is really no 
way of estimating the exact total. There is also an increase in 
uranium and oil activities. If — oil well should come into 
production, there would probably be a rise in applications for leases, 
and the land office in the Reno area wei again be swamped. 

Secondly, the State is divided geographic ‘ally into the north and 
south sections. It is nearly 500 miles between Las Vegas and Reno. 
The present office is in Reno. Ninety percent of the small tract 
activity is in Las Vegas, which makes it very difficult to serve these 
people. 

It has been suggested that the office should be moved to Las Vegas 
But that would make it difficult for the northern part of the State, 
part of which is nearly 700 miles away, to have connection with the 
public land work 

Thirdly, with one office and with such extensive activities, there is 
a bottleneck caused by the inaccessibility to records; because the 
records are open to public inspection, Government employees fre- 
quently find that they are unable to get vital information from the 
records because of the crowds. 

The fourth item, the transfer of personnel, which has been done to 
some extent in the past, has been highly unsatisfactory, and inefficient. 
In response to my complaint, and the complaints of our two Senators, 
additional personnel have been assigned to the Las Vegas area, from 
time to time. 

Because of the transient nature of the assignments, it was impossible 
for the transferees to become acquainted with the problems in order 
to carry through in a constructive and efficient manner. 

I think, further, that personal contact with the Bureau employees 
in the Las Vegas office, land office, would reduce the vast amount of 
correspondence received in both the northern and southern offices. 

Six, they would be able to devote more man-hours on the adjudica- 
tion and action on applications. 

Seventh, early action on the casework will result in increased 
revenue to the Government, inasmuch as money collected in rentals 
and fees is not earned until the lease is issued or entry allowed. 

Eighth, it would be possible to divide the State along the Mount 
Diablo base line in approximately equal job loads. All of the books 
are in such shape at the present time that the subdivision could be 
accomplished without creating any hardship and, further, if at a 
future date, it appears that there is not a sufficient workload to 
justify two land offices, the offices could again be consolidated. 

There is a precedent for two land offices, in California, where much 
the same situation exists. One office is located in San Francisco and 
the other is located in Los Angeles. 

In the memorandum which I submitted to you, there is a compila- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget estimate showing the grants in 
1953, 1954, and 1955. You will see from the bottom figure that the 
income has increased steadily during these years. Most of the 
income is realized from the disposal of land and mineral resources 
and from fees received from these small tracts and rental received for 
the oil and gas leases. 
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In 1955, the amount which was appropriated for supervising dis- 
position of the land and mineral resources in the State of Nevada, 
was $131,000. Approximately $2 million was realized from the dis- 
posal of these resources. 

It is estimated that it would cost initially $109,585 to start another 
land office in Las Vegas. A part of these costs would be nonrecurring, 
representing the investment in office furniture and equipment. 

On the last page there is a statistical presentation which shows the 
number of small-tract applications and patents, by year, filed in 
Nevada since 1938. You can see there has been a steady increase 
which, during the past 3 years, has almost doubled each year. At the 
present, time they receive approximately 25 applications a day. One 
patent is issued every 3 days, so every 3 days they fall further behind 
to the extent of 74 applications. 

I have a number of charts here which, perhaps, will show more 
graphically the problem we have. This chart [exhibiting] shows that 
since the Small Trace Act was enacted, there have been in Nevada 
17,980 applications, and only 156 patents issued. In 1951 there were 
919 small-tract applications and 8 patents issued; in 1952 there were 
2,214 applications and 12 patents issued; in 1953 there were 4,052 
applications and 14 patents issued, and in 1954 there were 8,403 appli- 
cations and only 121 patents issued. This does not, in my opinion, 
redound to the credit of the executive branch of the Government in 
disposing of our resources pursuant to homestead law. 

This next chart [exhibiting] shows in graphic form the income that 
has been realized during 1953, 1954, and 1955. In 1953, it was 
between $500,000 and $1 million; in 1954 it went up to this point 
[indicating] and, in 1955, the earned income was approximately $2 
million. 

If we consider the amount received but not earned, there was $5 
million alone received from oil and gas leases in the State of Nevada 
in 1954. 

This next chart [exhibiting] shows the cost of the land-distribution 
sections of the Bureau of Land Management during that period— 
I believe $52,000 in 1953, $62,000 in 1954 and last year, it went up to 
around $130,000. 

This chart [exhibiting] illustrates the amount of land in southern 
Nevada now being sought by small-tract applicants and for which 
applications have been submitted to the Government. The total 
value of the lands is $9.4 million. I am asking consideration of the 
committee for an additional $110,000 to establish a second land office 
in that area for the purpose of facilitating the disposition of this land. 
With the disposition of this land there will come added revenue to the 
Government. 

I would like to point out to the committee that this $9.4 million 
does not mean all this amount will return to the Government; because 
there are several ways of acquiring land, pursuant to the Small Tract 
Act. One way is by constructing a habitable house on the land; the 
second is by paying an appraised value, which would be a propor- 
tionate part of the $9.4 million; another way is by drilling a well up 
to prescribed specifications which would probably require the e xpendi- 
ture of several hundred dollars. Another alternative is by paying an 
amount which is determined by the expenditures which would be re- 
quired to put up a habitable house less salvage value. 
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In a sense, the Government’s public-land problem in the State of 
Nevada is somewhat like the merchant who has his shelves well 
stocked with merchandise and a line of customers extending several 
blocks down the street, but does not have sufficient clerical help to 
handle the customers. By expending $110,000 and putting a second 
land office in the Las Vegas area, we can clear up the backlog and the 
overall result will be increased income to the Government and a great 
measure of satisfaction to the people who are now being frustrated by 
the delay which has been evident for the past several years 

Mr. Kirwan. You have given us a great deal of enlightenment on 
the situation in Nevada. I would say you gave us more than the 
people representing the Department and we are very glad to have you 
here. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Young, have you taken this matter up with the 
Department at all? 

Mr. Youna. Never with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fenton. I mean with the Department. 

Mr. Youna. I have taken it up with the Department. I have been 
harassing the Department for about a year and a half trying to get 
faster processing of the applications. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there is nothing further, thank you. 


Tuurspay, Fesrouary 10, 1955. 


Bureau oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 

HON. ORVIN B. FJARE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Krrwan. We are glad to have with us at this time Mr. Metcalf 
and Mr. Fjare, representing the State of Montana. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, we are here to ask for a hearing by 
this committee for our State superintendent and our Commissioner 
of Indian Education on the matter of a supplemental appropriation. 
I will take only a few minutes of the committee’s time briefly to out- 
line the question, and then ask you to set a day and give me a few 
days’ notice in order that I may get these people down here. 

The area director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the State of 
Montana, up until recently, was Paul Fickinger. Last year when he 
negotiated the contract with the State superintendent for the con- 
tribution that the Federal Government makes to schools under the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act, he insisted upon the application of certain 
criteria and a certain formula for the distribution of Johnson-O’ Malley 
money. On the basis of the criteria he insisted upon, the schools ot 
Montana were to get $640,690. Each of those school districts, each 
of those superintendents, prepared their budget on that basis. Then 
before the Ist of July, as they must under the Montana law, they 
presented their budget to the county commissioners. The county 
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commissioners, in turn, prepared the tax levy for the November tax, 
and they have levied the tax upon the basis of those 48 schools re- 
ceiving $640,000. 

Now when Congress came around to appropriate the money, 
instead of the Bureau of Indian Affairs insisting upon the contribution 
that their agent had promised to the schools, they only came in and 
asked for $360,000, and we are short $280,000. If we cannot have 
some additional money for these schools in Montana, these schools 
to educate the Indians, some of them are going to have to close, or 
they are going to have to register their warrants. Some are going to 
close, because they have reached the limit of their indebtedness 
already. Others are going to have to borrow to keep open. Others 
are going to use cash receipts carried over from year to year to take 
care of the first 3 months of the school year before taxes come in. 
All this, simply because the agent of the Government of the United 
States, in open negotiations, made an agreement between the schools 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau has failed and 
refused to carry it out. Now the Bureau will not come to Congress, 
as a Federal agency, and ask for a deficiency or supplemental appro- 
priation. So my only recourse is to come to you and ask you to hear 
our State superintendent and our commissioner who negotiated this 
contract, and ask that the Bureau of Indian Affairs be called up at 
some hearing to testify before this committee. 

I assure the committee that the new area director, Mr. Cooper, 
has already entered into negotiations and has applied a reasonable 
and practical criteria; so we believe the contract to be entered into 
in future years will be around $350,000 to $400,000, which is in the 
area that was appropriated during last year. But the failure to 
permit the State of Montana to apply a formula that was reasonable 
and workable, resulting in this condition, will mean that some schools 
in Montana may be closed a month or 6 weeks early. 

I would like to ask to have the people who negotiated this contract, 
some of the school superintendents, our State superintendent of public 
instruction, our commissioner of Indian education, come back here 
and tell you this whole story and confront Mr. Fickinger, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, or anyone else that the Department wants to bring 
over, so that you can have the whole story presented to you. 

Incidentally, it takes 16 hours to fly from the State of Montana, so 
even if I had notified our State superintendent of public instruction 
when the clerk of the committee notified me, she could not have 
appeared today. I could not have gotten her here in time for this 
hearing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fenton. Did you have that agreement in writing? 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes—well, the negotiations were entered into back 
in June and July. Then when the contract was submitted along in 
December, after Mr. Cooper replaced Mr. Fickinger, it was a different 
contract, that is why I have to bring people who participated in the 
negotiations to appear before the committee—our State superintend- 
ent, the commissioner of Indian affairs and some of the local school 
district superintendents, and so forth—who sat in on those negotia- 
tions, because the original agreement was not written. When the 
written contract was submitted in December, it was for $360,000. 
However, the State of Montana wrote into the contract an additional 
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clause that this was not in full payment and that they did not waive 
their right to go before the Congress in an attempt to secure the 
additional amount that had been promised in the preliminary nego- 
tiations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mercatr. I want to tell the committee we have tried to work 
this matter out with the Bureau; we have made every effort to have 
the Bureau come in and present this evidence, and they have refused 
to do so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 





Tuurspay, Fespruary 10, 1955. 


BureEAvU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE M. FULLER, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LUMBER MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

A. Z. NELSON, CHIEF FOREST ECONOMIST, NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


TIMBER SALES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us Mr. George M. Fuller, vice presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, and Mr. 
A. Z. Nelson, the chief forest economist of that association, who 
desire to discuss with us a request for an additional appropriation 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Fuller, do you desire to make a statement at this time? 

If so, you may proceed. 

Mr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, may 
I introduce Mr. Alf Z. Nelson, who is our forest economist, and who 
understands the problem with which we are dealing, and I would like 
to have him address you at this time. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. You may proceed, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have several copies of my prepared statement, which I shall not read, 
but would like to have made a part of the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


ApDDITIONAL FuNpsS NEEDED FOR TIMBER SALES ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The President’s budget for fiscal year 1956 includes $1,110,000 for forest 
and range management of lands under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Of this amount, approximately $690,000 would be used for forest man- 
agement and timber sales administration and $420,000 for range management. 
The amount included for forest management is insufficient to provide urgently 
needed work in disposing of timber which has been hard hit by insect infesta- 
tions. It is estimated that at least $100,000 should be appropriated by the 
Congress in addition to the $690,000 included in the President’s budget. This 
increase should be appropriated and used specifically for forest management 
purposes. 

Accelerated timber sales work is vitally needed on the Fort Apache Reserva- 
tion in Arizona, the Coleville, Warm Springs, western Washington (Quinault, 
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Makah, and other small units), and the Yakima reservations in Oregon and 
Washington, as well as the Sacramento, Calif., forestry office of the Bureau. 
Although the western pine bark beetle has been damaging stands of timber to a 
greater or less degree on most of these reservations where ponderosa pine is 
found, the infestation is most pronounced and most in need of attention in the 
Klickitat drainage of the Yakima Reservation and the central portion of the 
Warm Springs Reservation. Stepped-up sanitation and salvage cuttings are 
particularly essential and urgent in these areas. 

' The importance of this: problem was stressed in the independently conducted 
task foree survey of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, completed January 6, 1954. 
Careful consideration was given to many and diverse problems of administration 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Stress was laid on the forest insect situation in 
the following language: 

“Additionel funds should be provided to permit the marketing of mature, over- 
ripe, or infested timber without delay. The team was informed that there is a 
substantial amount of mature, overripe, or infested timber on some of the Indian 
forest lands, including the Navaho Reservation. This timber should be marked 
as soon as possible. In view of the fact that the fees collected on timber sales 
cover the out-of-pocket costs, the appropriation would be self-liquidating.”’ 

If the additional $100,000 could be appropriated, it would provide for 13 addi- 
tional foresters and their operating expenses and would make possible dvring 
the fiscal vear 1956 the sale of an additional 71 million board feet of timber valued 
at approximately $1 million. Since the United States Treasury is reimbursed 
for costs of administration by payment to the Treasury of 10 percent of receipts, 
it is apparent that the additional appropriation of $100,000 would be a self- 
liquidating expenditure. Much of the timber to be sold would be cut specifically 
to relieve the insect epidemic which has increased in intensity since the President’s 
budget was first formulated almost a year ago. A ready market demand exists 
for this timber and there should be no problem connected with its disposal. The 
additional money would also permit the conduct of studies and the preparation 
of data concerning the foregoing reservations which will be required when legis- 
lation looking toward the termination of Federal supervision is considered. 

It should be emphasized, in conclusion, that the funds appropriated for timber 
management on the Indian reservations has remained essentially static the past 
year or two in spite of increasing needs. In calendar year 1953, the total receipts 
from the sale of timber were about $9 million, whereas, the direct costs of timber 
sales administration were about $690,000. The actual payments to the Treasury 
was $663,000. The costs of timber sales administration are essentially self- 
liquidating, therefore, through payment into the United States Treasury of 10 
percent of receipts. There is no other forestry agency of the Government that 
has such an enviable record of successful financial management. Private forest 
operators in the lumber industry bave for many years depended upon the timber 
resources under sustained-yield management on the Indian reservations. This 
dependence is greater now than ever. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nelson, do you have any additional comments 
which you would like to make? 

Mr. Nzeuson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. There is on the Indian 
reservations a total of between 30 and 40 billion board feet of timber, 
located on some 6,200,000 acres of commercial timberland. 

The total revenues from the sale of timber on the Indian reserva- 
tions runs from $9 million to $9.5 million annually. Approximately 
10 percent of the receipts go into the United States Treasury as gen- 
eral receipts. The cost of administering the timberlands is approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the receipts. So, you might say that the cost of 
administration is a liquidating proposition. 

Now, to get down to the real problem of the matter as it now exists, 
there is on certain of the Indian reservations in the West particularly 
the Fort Apache Reservation in Arizona, the Coleville and the Yakima 
Reservations in the State of Washington; the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion in the State of Oregon, the Quinault and Makah Reservations in 
the State of Washington, as well as several lesser reservations, a 
serious insect epidemic by the Dentractanus beetle, and the engraver 
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beetle, which is causing very severe damage, particularly in the 
Yakima and the Warm Springs areas. 

This matter has been brought to our attention at our national 
headquarters by reason of word and correspondence from our western 
operators. We have taken the matter up with the forestry officials 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and have obtained from them the 
factual information which is contained in this statement which I have 
prepared. I think it is factually correct, sir. 

The President’s Budget calls for an appropriation of $1.11 million, 
of which $690,000, approximately, is to be used for timber manage- 
ment and timber sales purposes. 

That amount is insufficient, according to the best estimates which 
we can work out, to take care of this insect infestation, and in order 
to salvage the timber and to prevent a further spread of the epidemic. 

At the time the President’s budget was first prepared, in its begin- 
ning stages, the severity of this situation was not apparently fully 
appreciated. 

It has become progressively worse since that time. 

We are now faced with this proposition, with particular reference 
to the stands of ponderosa pine, which are very extensive and very 
valuable, of an epidemic problem which needs to be taken care of 
quickly and sy stematically. We are proposing, sir, that the Congress 
appropriate $100,000 in addition to the $690,000 included in the 
President’s budget. 

The $100,000 is to be used and earmarked for this salvage job of 
getting out that timber. There is no problem with regard to the sale 
of the timber. There is a very active market for it, and the lumber 
industry is anxious and eager to get it. It will return in revenue in 
the neighborhood of $1 million, according to our best estimates, and 
of that $1 million, 10 percent will go into the Treasury, and will offset 
the appropriation. There may be slight variations in the figures 
which I have quoted, but they are, I think reasonably good estimates. 

About a year ago there was a carefully prepared study made of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs by a task committee set up by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. That task committee, among other things, found at 
that time that there was a real need for expanding the timber opera- 
tions on the Indian reservations, particularly from the standpoint of 
salvage and sanitation cuttings. 

That committee has reported on what they found, and | 
have included that information in this statement. 

I think, perhaps, I should not take more time of the committee, 
except to emphasize again how critical this matter is. We have 
heard from many of our western operators, and our people are 
extremely concerned about it, and it seems like very good business to 
take care of this particular problem. 

It is not our habit, sir, to appear before an appropriations com- 
mittee of the Congress, and request increased appropriations. This 
is the first time it has ever happened insofar as the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is concerned, and speaking in behalf of the lumber industry, 
I can assure you that it will not happen, except in extreme emergencies 
of this kind. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Kirwan. Gentlemen, if that concludes your presentation, we 
thank you very much for your appearance. You may be sure the 
committee will give this matter careful consideration. 

Mr. Fuuuer. Mr. Chairman, we certainly appreciate your time, 
and the attention which you have given us in this matter. 


Mownpay, Fresruary 14, 1955. 
ConsTRUCTION OF Roap at Mammotu Cave 


WITNESSES 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 

WILLIAM YANCEY HANDY, COMMISSIONER, MAMMOTH CAVE 
NATIONAL BANK 

JUDGE BRENTS DICKINSON, GLASGOW, KY. 

MAYOR HECHT S. LACKEY, WESTERN KENTUCKY 

JUDGE FRANK JONES, 43D JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF KENTUCEY 

JAMES MYERS, HORSE CAVE, EY. 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Chelf, we will be happy to hear you and your 
friends. 

Mr. Cuetr. For the purpose of the record, Mr. Chairman, my name 
is Frank Chelf, currently representing, by the grace of God and these 
good people, the Fourth Congressional District of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been here now for the sixth term, and many 
times it has been my pleasure to appeal to and appear before various 
and sundry subcommittees on appropriations for things that I thought 
were good for my people. Only twice, however, in the 11 years have 
I found it my great satisfaction and joy and personal pleasure to 
appear before a subcommittee asking that money not be appropriated, 
and this is one of those occasions. I might say in both instances, 
Mr. Chairman, the good people of Barren County, who are here today, 
were those folks. Some years ago they asked that money not be 
appropriated, and again they are doing it today. 

The sum that they would like not to be appropriated is some 
$345,000, which is included in the President’s budget for the construc- 
tion or rather the plans for the new road down at Mammoth Cave, Ky. 

The reason that these good people are against it is simply because 
they feel it is not needed, it is not wanted, and it is a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. Judge Handy, here, and the rest of these people, 
Mr. Brents Dickinson, Mr. Hecht Lackey, and the others, will give 
you the facts and figures on it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let me tell you why this superroad is not needed. 
And I might say that I was a doubting Thomas at the beginning. I 
was somewhat inclined to go along with the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and others when they stated it would be a wonderful thing 
to have a wide 1,000-foot approach with a multi-million-dollar high- 
way leading to Mammoth Cave. In my exuberance and desire to 
a Kentucky and Mammoth Cave, I was unwittingly about to hurt 
them. 
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These good people here, at a 3-hour conference yesterday, convinced 
me that I was bad wrong. In other words, I have seen the light, 
like St. Paul on the road to Damascus. The Kentucky State High- 
way Department has just completed the reconstruction of a 6-mile 
stretch of road from Cave City to the outer boundaries of the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park (Kentucky Highway No. 70) at a cost of 
about $100,000 per mile, or $600,000. That makes a very fine 
approach to Mammoth Cave National Park through this fine little 
town of Cave City. All these little towns, Horse Cave, Cave City, 
and Park City, are very close together. This is a great tourist center 
and Mammoth Cave, of course, is the big attraction. It means a 
great deal, not only to Kentucky, but to these good people. 

From the park’s boundary, Mr. Chairman, on into the national 
park area itself there is an old winding trail, Kentucky No. 70. It 
is a rustic trail; it is a scenic trail; it is a beautiful trail; it is an old 
historic trail; but it is not a dangerous trail. It is in keeping with 
Mother Nature in all her glory, the area, and the community there. 

Mr. Chairman, when I went out West on my first trip, I visited 
Yellowstone National Park, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Pikes Peak and many others because I wanted to see the greatness of 
nature. I didn’t expect a broad highway so that I might speed 
through these parks or to dash to the top of Pikes Peak. I wanted to 
go slowly and see everything that was to be seen. I think that is the 
mistake that we mortals make about these approaches to our national 
parks. We seem to want to sacrifice beauty for speed and nature for 
man’s puny and inadequate construction. Therefore, basically and 
fundamentally, we think the $345,000 in the budget is a waste of 
money, a useless expense at this time. We feel the original appro- 
priation of $345,000 included in the President’s budget would just 
be getting the nose of the camel under the tent and eventually it will 
cost the United States taxpayers between a half a million and $1 
million a mile to construct this “superduper” brand-new road out 
there in God’s wilderness. If the Interior Department and _ the 
Federal Government really want to help Mammoth Cave National 
Park, I would suggest that they build a new hotel, additional cabins, 
a swimming pool, a bridle path, and other desperately needed facilities. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I am going to turn the meeting over to 
Mr. Handy, who is the Commissioner of the Mammoth Cave National 
Park, who will handle the speakers from here on out. 

Mr. Hanpy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Mammoth Cave National Park is located in south central Kentucky. 
It comprises some 51,000 acres of land. To reach Mammoth Cave 
National Park, you leave 31—W, which is the principal arterial high- 
way north and south through Kentucky and is said to be one of the 
third or fourth heaviest traveled roads in the United States. You 
leave at Cave City and go out Highway 70, which is the historic route 
to Mammoth Cave. Now, I will furnish you with a copy of the map, 
in order that you may follow me on this. 

You see 31-W on the map. Now, highway 70 runs a distance of 
10 miles from Cave City to Mammoth Cave. That has recently 
been reconstructed, at a cost to the State of $100,000 a mile; that is, 
6 miles of it. That runs to the boundary of Mammoth Cave National 
Park. The portion inside of the park has not been completed. It 
is a wide road, and there is no congestion on that road. 
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Now, we come down to Park City, and on 255. Now, 255 comes 
over and then turns to the right and joins highway 70. That is a 
good macadam road, and a lot of the people coming in from the south 
take 255 and 70 and go on into the cave. 

Now, we are probably in a unique position, in asking that no appro- 
priation be made for this project. We do that for two reasons— 
principally because the present access roads to Mammoth Cave are 
adequate, and then for the second reason because the facilities inside 
of Mammoth Cave, the physical properties, are antiquated and in- 
adequate. No more than 68 room units are at Mammoth Cave. It 
is an old type structure, the hotel is; it is a firetrap. 

Mr. Cuetr. How many rooms are in the hotel proper? 

Mr. Hanpy. Forty-three in the hotel proper. There are not ade- 
quate accommodations to take care of the traveling public. 

Now, at this point I wish to refer to a letter that was written by 
former Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman to the deceased and 
former Senator from Kentucky, Virgil Chapman. Many of you knew 
Virgil. This is the letter that was written. He says: 


I have your letter of November 10 and copy of Mr. John B. Gaines’ letter of 
August 13, together with the editorials which appeared in the Bowling Green- 
Park City News, all of which referred to the lack of recreational facilities in Mam- 
moth Cave. Mammoth Cave National Bank has a master plan and project 
construction program for the development of Mammoth Cave National Park. 
The plans and program include the construction of a new hotel, 27 additional 
cabins, a concession building for the sale of souvenirs, lunches, et cetera, camping 
and picnic grounds, and utility systems and buildings necessary for the operation 
of these facilities. These facilities are considered sufficient to accommodate the 
normal visitation during the travel season. Additional quarters for the govern- 
mental employees as well as administrative buildings needed for the proper 
administration of the park are to be constructed. Roads, parking @reas, walks, 
and trails will, of course, be constructed as necessary adjuncts to the develop- 
ment. The walks and trails within the park are to be improved and extended to 
include the new discovery section mentioned in the editorial. 

Mammoth Cave is one of the most outstanding limestone caves in the world 
and is one of the Nation’s most famous wonders. Areas of this type are set 
aside as national parks so that the wonderful natural features can be preserved 
for this and future generations. It is the plan of the National Park Service to 
provide only for natural features; recreational features, such as golf courses and 
other resort facilities should be provided by enterprise in the local surrounding 
communities. Many cabins have been constructed in the towns near the park, 
and they are serving a substantial proportion of the park business. The program 
of development in Mammoth Cave as well as in other areas administered by the 
National Park Service is contingent upon the appropriation for roads and physical 
improvements. A great backlog of such needs has been built up during the war 
and immediate postwar period, and funds for such purposes have been restricted 
to an absolute minimum. For example, the 1950 appropriation to the National 
Park Service, although higher than in earlier years, will permit the following 
allocation to Mammoth Cave National Park: physical improvements, $5,000; 
completion of comfort station, $21,000; grade and surface portions of Loop Road, 
$14,200; 3 roads and trail maintenance, $55,962; administration, protection, and 
maintenance, $157,096; forest and fire prevention, $9,800; land acquisition, 
$50,000; a grand total of $308,658. 

A quick analysis of these amounts readily shows that the amounts required to 
make real profits on the development plan for the park cannot be allocated. 

Therefore, increased appropriations for physical improvements and roads must 
be realized before substantial progress can be made in executing the master plan 
and project-construction program for the park area. Your personal interest in 
the development of Mammoth Cave National Park is greatly appreciated. Please 
be assured that this department, the National Park Service, are aware of the 
inadequate accommodations at Mammoth Cave National Park and are anxious 
to provide the needed facilities as soon as these funds are available for this 
purpose. 
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You gentlemen are aware, I am sure, that our national parks during 
the war period have been ‘starved. I read from an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which is entitled ‘“‘We’ve Been Starving Our 
National Parks’’: 

The plain truth is that our national park system has reached a state of crisis 
compounded of financial malnutrition and too many customers. Last year 
48 million visitors engulfed the parks, monuments, battlefields, historical sites, and 
the like, and are the responsibility of the Interior Department’s National Park 
Service. Attendance this year is expected to reach 50 million. Use of the parks 
has soared almost vertically since the end of World War II. As early as 1946, 
the crowds started totaling more than the prewar high in 1941 of 21 million 
visitors. Yet in 1941, the Park Service budget provided for 4,340 man-years 
of employment, permanent and seasonal personnel such as rangers and road 
repair crews, while the current budget shows only 3,350 man-years of employ- 
ment. The situation compares to what would happen to a single market able 
to accommodate its customers with 10 cash registers if business suddenly more 
doubled with 2 of the checkout lanes closed down. 

In other words, gentlemen, here is our position. We say that there 
are adequate access roads now. We say that this money can better 
be expended on improving the physical facilities within the park, 
which are antiquated and inadequate, and that the expenditure of 
this money is indefensible, unwise, and unwarranted. 

I will now, at this time, in discussing other features of the park, 
call on Judge Brents Dickinson of Glasgow, Ky. 

Judge Dickinson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I will be very brief in pointing out why we think the present roadways 
are adequate. 

I have here a traffic flow map which was prepared by the department 
of highways and Commonwealth of Kentucky, in the year 1952. It 
shows an average traffic flow on route 70 of 900-odd cars. When we 
sought to have the Department improve this route, they reported 
that the traffic on the road didn’t justify the improvement. Never- 
theless, they have improved it now, at a cost of $600,000, from Cave 
City to the entrance to the parkway. 

Now, Kentucky highway 255 also serves as an entranceway, and 
their average traffic flow is about 400 cars a day. At no time has this 
road ever been checked at more than 1,700 cars a day. 

Because of the limited traffic on these roads, we have had difficulty 
with the Commonwealth of Kentucky in getting them to improve it, 
although they have now. 

Also, there is a grade crossing at Cave City. And frequently efforts 
have been made to have gates established at that grade crossing, and 
the L and N Railroad Co. and the department of highways have 
always agreed that the traffic going over that crossing didn’t justify 
the installation of gates. 

This new proposed roadway, of course, goes through very rough 
terrain, especially until it enters the Mammoth Cave National Park- 
way. It will, as I understand, occasion the construction of a tunnel 
and perhaps also bridge work as it enters a deep hollow after crossing 
through the hill by way of a tunnel. 

Now, the other things I think have been pointed out by the other 
gentlemen here, so I will simply close with this: that the present 
roadways are adequate, they satisfy the needs of the people, and the 
new roadway will be a modern structure but one which does away 
with the rustic beauty of an approach to a park such as the Mammoth 
Cs ve National Park. I think in traveling highway 70 the people have 
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the feeling that they are in the park even before they get there. It 
is a part of the history of that country. It is a beautiful drive. It 
doesn’t tear up the country side. It is just a road like it has been, 
there, for a hundred years, except that it has been improved with a 
good modern surface. 

And so, with those brief words, I believe I will turn it over to some 
of the other speakers 

Mr. Hanpy. At this time I want to present a mayor of a city in 
western Kentucky, some hundred or so miles away, Hon. Mayor 
Hecht Lackey. 

Mr. Lacxry. Thank you. As mayor of a small Kentucky com- 
munity, in the position of having to pass upon requests for funds 
from time to time, the requests are for many purposes and originate 
with the department heads and sometimes from citizen groups. Of 
course, our request was just for hundreds of dollars and maybe 
sometimes a few thousand, not anything to compare with the vast 
amounts that you deal with every day. However, in my limited 
experience as a public official, | do not recall a single request at any 
time for a reduction in the budget, or certainly not the entire elimina- 
tioa of it. 

I am sure that the purpose of this group being here today is unusual 
in your experience, if not entirely unique. ‘To those of us who have 
some firsthand knowledge of Mammoth Cave and its facilities, it is 
bewildering to us that the matter should be given serious considera- 
tion—the spending of a huge sum of money for the building of an 
unnecessary road, ‘when there are so many needs, so much to be done, 
for the comfort and for the interest of those who find no difficulty now 
in getting to the cave area. 

The National Park Service has stated that a new discovery much 
more beautiful than any now available has never been opened to the 
public, because funds have never been provided for its development— 
the building of trails and bridges and the installing of the necessary 
lighting. And this, mind you, is 15 years after that discovery was 
made. 

Now, to illustrate how deficient the facilities are, let me point out 
that the limited toilet accommodations are so close to the dining room 
as to be offensive to everyone there. And this is the resting and dining 
stop on an all-day tour. The guide staff was reduced this past year 
because of lack of funds, reduced to the point that on some trips as 
many as 125 people made that tour, with only 2 guides in attendance. 
That meant that most of those people on that tour were not even able 
to hear what the guide had to say about the points of interest. 

I live more than a hundred miles from Mammoth Cave, and I am 
here simply because of my interest in all things that are good for 
Kentucky and my knowledge of some of the important needs of the 
cave, 

In the cave area, there are 68 rooms—I believe the latest count is— 
available, rooms of all types. That includes hotels, motels, cottages, 
and cabins. Think of it. In an area like that, with half a million 
people visiting it each year, there are only 68 rooms available in the 
camp area. 

The dining room—and that includes a large porch area, separate— 
can uncomfortably accommodate about 100 people. I have been an 
active member of the Rotary Club for many years and served as district 
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governor in 1951, and I can remember only a few years back when all 
of the district conferences were held at Mammoth Cave. Our meet- 
ings were held there for two reasons; first, because it is a secluded area 
and there are no distractions—the members don’t wander off to go 
fishing. They are all present for all of the sessions. As time went on, 
Rotary grew, and the facilities at Mammoth Cave just simply stood 
still. Inevitably it became too small to handle a district meeting of 
an organization composed of 50 clubs and 2,500 members. 

In the meanwhile, the Commonwealth of Kentucky began a pro- 
gram of improvement and expansion of State-owned parks and 
Kentucky Dam village and State park came into existence, affording 
the best and the largest facilities in Kentucky west of Louisville. In 
this park, are to be ‘found the most modern cottages and a hotel and 
lodge coupled with a dining hall capable of handling 350 people. But 
even this did not provide the complete solution for conventions of 
various types, because of its distance from the central part of 
Kentucky. 

Many delegates could not afford their time or the cost of a 250 mile 
trip, which it necessitated. And so we saw attendance drop. Many 
church groups have favored Mammoth Cave as a convention site 
because of the two points that I made, coupled with the fact that no 
liquor sales are permitted in the park. 

And here again, only small groups could now hold their meetings 
there. Larger groups are eliminated. 

Mammoth Cave is located about equidistance from Louisville and 
Fulton, Ky., to the west. If it had accommodations for at least 400 
people, and dining facilities for as many, plus the tourist accommoda- 
tions, it would become the convention center of Kentucky again. 
And the cost? About 10 percent of the ultimate cost of that amount 
contemplated in the plan put forth by those who advocate an unnec- 
essary road. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is my understanding that Mammoth 
Cave collects in fees a sum in excess of its annual maintenance costs, 
one of the few national parks in the country where that is true. 

If this be true, under the handicap of existing inadequate facilities, 
then, gentlemen, with modern dining and other facilities, Mammoth 
Cave could and would return a handsome profit on any sum invested. 

In these days of ever-increasing demand upon Government at all 
levels, we must be sure that the rule of reason and practical consider- 
ations determines where and how much shall be spent. And before 
providing additional and unnecessary ways to get to the cave, let us 
provide better accommodations for the thousands who visit the cave 
every year and the millions who are yet to visit it and enjoy its 
marvels. 

Mr. Jensen. Gentlemen, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to your plea not to spend money. It is rather rare, when 
people come before this committee and ask that money not be spent. 
I want to congratulate you for the effort you are putting forth, as 
you say, against spending money unnecessarily. 

I have been briefed by your good Congressman on some matters 
that are of great interest in connection with your problem. I can 
assure you that one member of the committee will take cognizance of 
what you have said. I was especially interested in the testimony of 
the good mayor. 
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Mr. Hanpy. At this time I wish to introduce our circuit judge, 
Circuit Judge Frank Jones of the 43d Judicial District of Kentucky. 

Judge Jonrs. Gentlemen, I am going to cut mine down to 1 minute, 
which I believe you will appreciate. 

As circuit judge, there, 70 percent of our time in the circuit court, 
I can say, is taken up with automobile matters. As far as I know, 
there has not been a lawsuit over an automobile wreck on the present 
two highways that lead into Mammoth Cave, which I think, in itself, 
speaks for the sufficiency of the highways. 

Another thing: If I am not mistaken, Mr. Dickinson, there has 
been 1 fatality in those roads about 15 years ago. 

Mr. Dickinson. I think that is right. And they were both local 
people involved. 

Judge Jonrs. Now, there you are, gentlemen, 75 percent of the 
time of my court is taken up with automobile wrecks happening in 
Barren County. As far as I know, not one has been there in 5 years 
from anything that happened on these present highways. 

Mr. Hanpy. I wish to introduce Mr. Myers, Mr. James Myers, 
of Horse Cave, Ky. 

Mr. Myers. I will try to cut this as short as possible, gentlemen. 
If you will observe on your map, at the northern part of the map it 
begins at a point saying “To Elizabeth Dam.” Right up there in 
the upper right hand corner it says “To Elizabeth Dam.” Beginning 
at that point, there, following U.S. 31 W down to the entrance to this 
proposed highway and the next small town adjoining there, Park City, 
upon an actual survey, there are just a little over $4 million that have 
been put in there in new modern tourist facilities to serve the people 
in this area. Those tourist facilities represent an income to this area 
of approximately $5 million per year in tourist income. 

Of course, we face the situation down there that when this 51,000 
acres was carved out of these 3 adjoining counties down there, it 
left the entire remaining county and school system in a pretty bad 
hole of taxes, and if this road is built it is going to damage materially 
the value of all this property down through there, and when it does 
it is going to cut the local taxes for the schools and the counties in 
that area to the extent of about $41,000 a year; in addition to the fact 
that it is merely duplicating, and it is also going to cut out the existing 
facilities which are there, and it is going to prevent their use by the 
touring public down through there. 

Mr. Kirwan. In my humble opinion, that is the backbone of the 
whole thing. You are going to lose, as you say, about $4 million in 
industry. 

Mr. Cuetr. Mr. Chairman, it was on the request and behest of the 
State officials, as I understand it, that you took this problem over of 
construction and the building of these motels. And the “y are Fanaaittak 
They are magnificent. The ‘y have wonderful meals. I mean, it is 
just a joy to behold, to go down there. 

Mr. Lackey. Mr. Chairman, I think maybe we should clear this 
point with you. It is not just a matter of preservation of the value of 
these facilities, although that is important and no one would deny 
that. But this is paramount also: that the facilities after you get there 
are just hopelessly inadequate to take care of the people. Why 
aaa a road to something when you don’t have anything there for 
them? 
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Mr. Krrwan. You mentioned that before. You do not have the 
facilities there in the park. Many thousand people go there some- 
times over a weekend. 

Mr. Hanpy. If you will permit me just about a 2-minute recap of 
this, the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce and the governors tour 
and officials ot the Mammoth Cave asked the surrounding towns to 
construct facilities to take care of the tourists. Because of the lack 
of appropriations in the National Park Service to provide facilities 
at Mammoth Cave National Park, that was requested. Now that 
has been done. More than $4 million has been spent on that. They 
told us, as in the words of Emerson, that if you build a better mouse- 
trap the world will beat a path to your door. We have prepared for 
the tourists and have taken care of them. 

Now, I have been interested in Mammoth Cave National Park 
for more than 30 years. I was a member of the legislature that got 
the final appropriation of $250,000 that brought the legislation to 
Mammoth Cave. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I want to say that we deeply appreciate 
the pleasure of appearing before you. 

At this time, on behalf of the trade associations, we wish to invite 
you on an all-expense-paid tour of our section to acquaint you with the 
facts, in order that you might see the facilities in Mammoth Cave, 
that you might see this road, the two access roads, and the proposed 
route of the new entrance road. And, gentlemen, the only thing that 
I can say, in a spirit of Kentucky hospitality, is that we invite you 
down to see the cave. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 
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Monpay, Fresruary 14, 1955. 
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Sea LAMPREY CONTROL 


WITNESS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mrs. Church, you may proceed. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, I have made it in the form of a 
statement, in order to conserve your time, but if there are any ques- 
tions, which do not delve too deeply into the situation, I can supple- 
ment it. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Gentlemen, I very much appreciate this opportunity 
of appearing before you this morning to explain the real stake that 
Illinois has in the signally essential effort to control the spread of sea 
lampreys in Lake Michigan and, in fact, other Great Lakes—par- 
ticularly Lake Superior—where their depredations were at one time a 
devastating threat to the great commercial fishing industry of this 
area. I have asked for this time because in the opinion of those who 
have followed the attempt to control and eliminate the sea lamprey 
in the Great Lakes the recommendations in the President’s budget of 
an appropriation for only $150,000 for this purpose in the next fiscal 
year is dangerously inadequate. 
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Any diminution of effort in our long and increasingly successful 
battle to eliminate the sea lamprey would nullify all of the efforts 
and the investments made to date. 

I would like to bring to your attention a few pertinent facts: 

(1) The Great Lakes fishing industry is $15 million a year industry. 
A portion has already been destroyed since the depredation of the sea 
lamprey began; and at least one species of fish, the popular lake trout, 
has been all but made extinct. Other game and commercial fish are 
being attacked by this parasite. 

(2) Some years ago, through definite evidence presented of the 
damage being done to an essential American industry and in view of 
the prospect of relief offered by certain methods—developed, I think, 
at the University of Michigan—for control of the lamprey, it was 
possible to obtain a beginning of control. Seines were placed at the 
mouths of rivers and streams, which proved even more effective than 
those who recommended the action had dreamed possible. I myself 
have seen the installation and the operation of such seines in small 
streams and rivers along the shores of Lake Michigan. The method 
has been proved a definite success in the reduction of the incidence of 
sea lamprey attacks. No longer are nets hauled in with the intake of 
fish decimated beyond description by the sea lamprey. 

(3) Since the program was instituted, a little more than a million 
dollars has been spent in this effort to control the lampreys and save 
our valuable fisheries. However, a serious curtailment of the appro- 
priation—seemingly indicated to be a 50 or 60 percent cut—would 
mean that the amounts previously expended in previous years would 
have been spent in vain; and that a reduction in the program would 
result only in a revival of further uncontrolled lamprey attacks upon 
a national resource. You might be interested to know that sea 
lampreys have a 7-year life cycle so that any reduction in the program, 
for even a year, would permit and encourage the spawning of a year 
class that could within the 7-year span completely overrun the Great 
Lakes again and annihilate all the progress made to date. 

(4) This country depends upon edible fish as an integral part of its 
food supply. In addition, the United States in 1953 actually imported 
705,118,225 pounds of fish; an indication of the urgent need to con- 
serve our natural resources in this regard. 

(5) It is our understanding that part of the basis for the proposed 
and almost incredible cut in the appropriation is that a treaty has 
been signed with Canada on September 10, 1954, whereby control of 
the sea lamprey and collateral research would be coordinated. I 
would respectfully point out, however, that any such new program 
cannot possibly be instituted, developed, and made effective during 
the coming fiscal year. If the lamprey is not to resume his unin- 
hibited destruction upon the fishing industry of the Great Lakes, both 
Canada and the United States must continue their individual pro- 
grams, relying on close liaison to coordinate their efforts. 

I am further told that Canada has appropriated and plans to spend 
$500,000 during the next year. I can only hope that a realistic appre- 
ciation of the value of the fishing industry, not only to the commercial 
enterprise system of the Great Lakes but to the actual food supply 
of this country, will lead the committee to restore the appropriation 
to the figure of $320,000, which was the estimate of the Fish and Wild- 
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life Service of the amount needed as well as the sum that that service 
requested. 

I would like to repeat that although I recognize that although it 
may not be humanly possible to eliminate the sea lamprey completely, 
we in the area who have seen the effectiveness of the program do delieve 
that it would be possible to eliminate the threat of the parasite to a 
point where actual control methods will become only a fraction of those 
required at this time to overcome the initial problem. On the other 
hand, unless adequate efforts are made to control the sea lamprey 
and adequate appropriation granted, it is highly possible that the 
future may see a time when the Great Lakes may be devoid of valuable 
and edible fish. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that sounds like a tremendous threat, but 
if you had ever had the experience, which you may have had, of going 
in when the nets are taken and seeing pounds upon pounds upon 
pounds of fish so destroyed by the sucking teeth of the sea lamprey 
that they are inedible, you would know why we are so concerned. 

Mr. Kirwan. I represented a Lake Erie district for 16 years. I 
think the first discovery was on Lake Erie, and then they went up 
into other lakes. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. They did not stay very much in Lake Erie, either, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is right. They did not stay there too much, 
but they got into the other lakes. 

I want to tell you this. Each year I make an effort not to cut this 
a dime, because I can say with honesty now that I always have 
maintained we should be spending $2 billion on America. We find 
the problem of erosion, the destruction of our forests, and many 
other ills, just for the lack of the spending of a few dollars to protect 
the wealth of America. There is not enough money in the budget, 
when presented to this group, for any agency or department. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Chairman, is it permissible for a witness to 
ask a question? 

Mr. Krrwan. Ask whatever you wish. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I was wondering if you knew the reason why the 
President in the budget had cut it down to $150,000. 

Mr. Krrwan. The reason why the President cut it down is that 
they have not come to an agreement with Canada yet. When they 
come to that agreement they expect to bring the program up to the 
need. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. It is the lag in the meantime, of course, that worries 
us. The Senate has not taken action on that treaty, and the Com- 
mission has not been appointed. 

The $150,000 seems to us very inadequate, and it would perhaps 
be well if we could have even a contingent amount to carry through, 
which might be eliminated if the treaty “took over, so that there would 
be no lag, so to speak. The amount of $1: 50,000, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, is 
less than half of the amount that the Fish and Wildlife Service thought 
they wanted for the year. 

Now, if it took over 6 months to get this other program started, 
there would be a lag. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am like you. I am interested in seeing what can 
be done about the sea lamprey, to destroy them in every lake in 


America. 


We are happy to have had you with us this morning. 
Mrs. Cuurcu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Fesruary 14, 1955. 
THEODORE RoosEVELT NatTronaAL Mrmoriau Park, N. Dak. 


WITNESSES 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

FRED J. FREDRICKSON, VALLEY CITY, N. D., ON BEHALF OF 
GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Krrwan. You may proceed, Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Krvecer. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, 1 
want to thank you for your kindness in permitting us to appear so 
that we can present the need for developments in the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park in North Dakota. 

I have been in contact with the National Park Service from time 
to time regarding the importance of early improvements in the 
Roosevelt Park. About a year ago the Park Service provided me 
with a copy of an office memorandum listing improvements proposed 
for this park and showing the estimated costs as of that time. 

Briefly, the improvements required consist of a headquarters 
building, accommodations for the park staff, utility systems now lack- 
ing in public areas, fencing, planting, entrance road, park roads and 
trail construction. 

Very little money has been spent for improvements since the park 
was established in 1948; in fact, the areas even lack a complete 
boundary fence. 

Despite the fact that there are no public accommodations other 
than campsites, that access roads and trails are extremely limited, 
the park in 1954 attracted 130,000 visitors from every State in the 
Union, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and several European countries. 

This figure will not compare with the annual number of visitors in 
the larger national parks, but in view of the fact that it is completely 
undeveloped, it indicates a high degree of interest in the park and the 
rugged beauty of the Badlands that comprises the area. 

In connection with the need for park-improvement funds, I would 
like to point out that the chairman, Mr. Kirwan, in a statement made 
on the floor last year, was way ahead of some of our leading editorial 
writers. On April 5, 1954, he said: 

* * * because if two more cuts are made, such as made in the present bill, 
there will be no more Interior Department. 
And he pointed particularly to the National Park Service. 

In the February 12, 1955, issue of the Saturday Evening Post the 
lead editorial is entitled ‘““We’ve Been Starving Our National Parks,’’ 
and the article puts the responsibility directly on the House and 
Senate. 

The proposed development is based on a 2-year program with a 
grand total of $1,585,000, with the detailed items in the memorandum 
attached. 

We would request that the committee approve funds sufficient to 
initiate the program, and to carry it out for the first year of the 
development. 

Now, there is a memorandum attached with a breakdown as to 
what the Park Service thought should be spent. I would like to have 
you look at it. We are not asking for the entire amount, of course, 
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but half for one year and half for the other year would do a great deal 
toward improving this park. 

Mr. Kirwan. Very well, we will insert the data in the record at 
this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL Park SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 26, 1954. 
Memorandum to: Director (through Assistant Director Allen). 
From: Chief, Programs and Plans Control Branch. 
Subject: Proposed developments for Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Park. 
BUILDINGS AND UTILITIES 
South unit: 
Headquarters building, B—2 $100, 000 
Utility systems, U-5, U-6, U-8, U-9, B-3 59, 800 
Residences (9) and dormitory 220, 000 
Utility buildings (4) 68, 200 
Signs, planting, ete é 15, 000 


Subtotal 463, 000 


North unit: 
Information building ; 47, 000 
Checking station 5, 800 
Residences (3).and dormitory... 2.6... . 6. sc seeuws-nnne sais cae es 84, 200 
Utility buildings (4) 52, 800 
Utility systems........_.-. A te acl 30, 200 
Signs, planting, ete _- 10, 000 


Subtotal 


Park, general: 
Boundary fencing (south unit) 
Boundary fencing (north unit) 
Campground development 
Signs, planting, etc 


Subtotal 139, 000 


Totalifor bulidinge ed Wisin oe i ee ce ceucuns 832, 000 


ROADS AND TRAILS 
South unit: 
Construction of roads, parking areas, and walks 27, 000 
AIR IN cet ahh at Ng at oh a pik gsc Sosa cep wh saw les ad 16, 300 
Reconstruction of campground road 9, 700 


Subtotal 53, 000 


North unit: 
Construction of cO0Gn aii SORT o.oo is oon ons bie ccc cee wen 12, 500 


Subtotal 1b 4 500 


Park general: 
Construction of south uait entrance road 375, 000 
Reconstructioa of north unit entrance road 312, 500 


Subtotal 
"GRRE Ch OR WE IIE ioe sin on wie ows ecw conde wien wemneed 


Grand total, buildings and utilities and roads and trails- - -_-- 1, 585, 000 


General notes: Arrangements have been made for the Bureau of Public Roads 
to survey the south unit entrance roads. 

There is no information in the files regarding the Theodore Roosevelt cabin and there 
is no development plan for Elkhorn Ranch where the cabin would probably be located. 


HENRY LANGLEY, 
Chief, Programs and Plans Control Branch. 
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Mr. Krueger. I have with me, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fred J. 
Fredrickson, of the Greater North Dakota Association. His state- 
ment, he says, will be 1 minute in length. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed, Mr. Fredrickson. 

Mr. Frepricxson. Mr. Chairman, I am Fred J. Fredrickson, and 
my home is in Valley City, N. Dak. I represent the Greater North 
Dakota Association, which is our State chamber of commerce. This 
organization has for more than 25 years promoted the development 
of the Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park areas, and has 
an active committee working on their further improvement. 

On September 2, last, such committee held a public meeting in 
Watford City, near the north unit, which was attended and partici- 
pated in by our Governor, and by other State and Federal officials. 

That meeting adopted a resolution deploring the lack of facilities 
and the necessity for providing for the comfort and needs of the 
visiting public to this park. <A copy of this resolution is attached 
and I ask that it be made a part of my statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make this presenta- 
tion. I sincerely hope it will be possible for your committee to recom- 
mend the funds required for carrying forward the program of improve- 
ments planned by the National Park Service for this park. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right. Thank you both for appearing. 

We will insert the resolution in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION REGARDING NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL Park, N. Daxk., ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 2, 1954 


At a public meeting called by the Roosevelt Park Committee of Greater North 
Dakota Association (North Dakota State Chamber of Commerce) held in Watford 
City, N. Dak., this 2d day of September 1954, for the purpose of inventorying and 
appraising the present meager and inadequate facilities in, end considering and 
determining the immediate absolute minimum needed improvements for the 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park in the picturesque Badlands of 
North Dakota, which meeting was attended by representatives of all sections of 
the State and headed by the Honorable Norman Brunsdale, Governor of the 
State of North Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this assemblage that the Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memorial Park, created and established in 1948, after more than 25 
years of unceasing and tireless effort on the part of many patriotic North Dakotans, 
and dedicated to the memory of a great president, a great conservationist, and a 
great American whose name it bears, and comprising the area in which he found 
the health and vigor that carried him to the White House, is woefully lacking in 
almost all the necessary facilities needed to even partially serve the visiting public; 
And be it further 

Resolved, That the immediate minimum requirements and facilities needed 
therein include, among other things: 

1. Entrance roads for both the north and south units, and surfaced roads 
and trails therein; 

2. Utility systems in both units, but especially for the Squaw Creek 
campgrounds in north unit; 

3. Boundary fencing for both units; 

4. Headquarters buildings, both units; And be it further 

Resolved, That the National Park Service, the Department of the Interior, and 
the Bureau of the Budget be and they are hereby urged to develop and recommend 
to the President adequate estimates for the accomplishment of such construction, 
improvements, and development in the next fiscal year: And be it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof be forwarded to our delegation in Congress with 
the request that prompt contact be made with the Director of the National Park 
Service, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in behalf of such park improvements, and impressing them with the 
importance and necessity of providing estimates and recommending funds there- 
for in fiscal year 1956. 
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Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


I Kirwan. We are glad now to welcome our colleague from 
Florida, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am deeply grateful to your committee for allowing me to testify in 
behalf of needed appropriations for the National Park Service and its 
work and specifically with regard to the Fort Caroline National 
Memorial. 

First, as to the appropriations needed for the National Park Serv- 
ice—operating needs, all areas. 

The following tabulation reflects the 1955 fiscal year appropriation 
for all area funds, the amounts included in the 1956 budget and the 
amounts of the areas’ requests for 1956. 


OFA «¢ r\)- 3 am 
1955 aPPro- | 1956 budget !|1956 requests 


Appropriation item priation ! 


On-site management and protection__.- _ : _...| $6,551,105 | $6,945,755 | $8, 747 
Forestry and fire control. auto cslela sates - 373, 300 | 391, 975 | 

Soil and moisture conservation__._ - ’ wil a 39, 600 | 90, 050 

Roads and trails maintenance. a 3,899,500 | 3, 898, 500 | 4,427 
Buildings and utilities maintenance and oper: ation __- 3, 147,000 | 3, 548, 000 | 5,8 


| 14,010,505 | 14, 874, 280 | 19, 224, 


1 Includes all areas administered by the National Park Service, except National Capital parks. 


Mr. Bennett. The difference between the amounts included in the 
1956 budget estimate for the areas and the amount of the 1956 area 
requests is approximately $4,350,000. Although this amount would 
provide for some new permanent staff positions, the largest increase 
would be for additional seasonal personnel needed during the principal 
travel period and for increased funds for the maintenance, operation, 
and rehabilitation of buildings, utilities, campgrounds, and related 
physical facilities. The tremendous increase in the visitor workload 
at the areas coupled with the rising costs of the postwar years have 
resulted in imperative public nee .ds which have been difficult and, 
in many cases, impossible to meet. We are doing the best we can 
with limited resources under difficult circumstances. I believe this 
is generally realized, however, this explanation is not always accepted 
by the public. 

It is my sincere hope that your committee will be able to allow 
the Park Service to obtain as much of the additional $4,350,000 as 
you deem justified by the evidence you secure before this committee. 
It is my personal belief that every cent of it is justified. It is my 
understanding from reading Charles Stevenson’s article in the Janu- 
ary 1955, edition of The Reader’s Digest, entitled “The Shocking 
Truth About Our National Parks,” that 1 out of every 3 persons in the 
United States will visit some part of our national park system during 
1955. The preservation of our national parks is a function that is 
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essentially national, a primary function of the Federal Government. 
I sincerely hope that your committee will see that our national parks 
are no longer put on a starvation diet but given the funds with which 
to do the job that only they can do for the inspiration of American 
pride and traditions. I ask consent of the committee that the Steven- 
son article above referred to be made a part of the record of these 
hearings. 

Mr. Krrwavn. If it is not already in the record, it will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


THE SHOCKING TRUTH ABoUT OuR NATIONAL PARKS 


One out of three persons in the United States will visit some part of our nationel- 
park system during 1955. To these visitors | must pass along a warning: Your 
trip is likely to be fraught with discomfort, disappointment, even danger. 

This warning, the result of a year-long investigation which ineluded an 8,000- 
mile inspection tour, is borne out by the Director of the National Park Service 
(NPS) himself, Conrad L. Wirth. Says Mr. Wirth: 

“It is not possible to provide essential services. Visitor concentration points 
can’t be kept in sanitary condition. Comfort stations can’t be kept clean ard 
serviced. Water, sewer, and electrical systems are taxed to the utmost. Pro- 
tective services to safeguard the public and preserve park values are far short of 
requirements. Physical facilities are deteriorating or are inedeauate to meet 
public needs. Some of the camps are approaching rural slums. We actually get 
scared when we think of the bad health conditions.” 

This crisis in our national parks has been building up since World War II. 
The number of visitors has more than doubled in the last decade, vet the NPS 
is attempting to care for them with 20 percent less manpower than in 1941, when 
it had 18 fewer areas to administer. It is now trying to squeeze 50 million persons 
a year into facilities which in 1932 were designed to care for 3% million and haven’t 
been materially expanded since. 

More money is not the whole answer. The heart of the problem is how the 
appropriations are used—and how the parks are used.- Our parks have deteri- 
orated simply because money voted in their name has been used for purposes 
utterly alien to our historic park policy. 

The original idea was to preserve a few great primeval areas unspoiled, un- 
changed for all generations. But less than half of the $42,725,590 appropriated 
for the NPS in the current fiscal year will go for the operation, maintenance, 
and protection of these parks as wilderness areas. The bulk of the money is 
earmarked to pay for recreational projects, fancy highway programs both inside 
and outside the parks and other items that pervert the true national intention. 
Conditions in the major parks are appalling. Drive to Yellowstone, as my wife 
and I did late last summer, and the moment you enter you are in a big-city traffic 
rush. Speed limits have been raised to 45 miles an hour, the better to hurry 
vou through a preserve dedicated by law to the leisurely appreciation of nature. 
Pause to look at sights you’ve come thousands of miles to see, and cars pile up 
bumper to bumper a quarter of a mile behind you. If a park ranger is around, 
he compels you to move on. “I hate to do it,”’ one of them told me, ‘‘but we’ve 
got to break up traffic jams.” 

Tourists must compete for food and sleeping accommodations in congested 
centers where concessionaires’ hotels and cabins and free campgrounds are jammed 
up together. You buy a ticket to stand in line at the restaurant of Yellowstone’s 
Old Faithful Inn; you breathe down the neck of some diner at the coffee-shop 
counter until he relinquishes his seat. I heard the hostess at this counter say 
to two young men, “Get up, you. You’re only drinking coffee. You can’t take 
up seats all evening just for that.” 

A 25-watt light bulb hanging from the ceiling provided our $11.50 room at the 
old Lake Hotel with the dark mystery of a cocktail lounge. We were lucky, 
though. While still 200 miles from Yellowstone we had phoned and reserved a 
room. Less fortunate tourists couldn’t get rooms even in the vast cabin colonies. 

The eabins, grimly brown or sickly yellow-green, are actually shacks, over- 
priced at $1.50 per night for 2 persons if they bring their own bedding, up to $4.75 
if they don’t. Deployed around a central toilet house, they form slumlike city- 
block groups that cover acres often devoid of trees, shrubs, or grass, and with 
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cindery dust underfoot. Many still in use were condemned before World War II 
as unfit for human habitation. 

The typical cabin is barely large enough for a bed. You hang your clothes on 
a wire stretched between opposite walls. For a shower you stand in line to buy 
a 25-cent ticket, then await your turn at a bathhouse open between 4 p. m. and 
7 p.m. 

Nevertheless some of these colonies are normally sold out by midmorning. At 
Old Faithful on August 10 last summer, sleeping space went to 1,402 persons who 
lined up beginning at 10 a. m. and for hours inched their way through a fenced- 
in runway that channeled them, like cattle in a sorting yard, past registration 
clerks. Hundreds had to be turned away, Out of 16,435 weary tourists who 
arrived at Yellowstone that day, some 6,000 had no choice but to sleep in their 
cars or drive back out of the park. 

There are not enough rangers to police the crowds which at the peak of the 
season pour into Yellowstone at the rate of nearly half a million a month. There 
were only 116 of these uniformed men for most of last summer—20 fewer than in 
1931, when the visitor load was only one-sixth of what it is today. 

Because there is nobody to stop them or to teach them to respect the park, 
some visitors use the craters of geysers as trash cans. The bottom of the crystal- 
clear pool at Excelsior Geyser, for example, is littered with beer cans, picnic plates, 
and other junk. Other beautiful pools and springs have been deliberately clogged 
with stones, garbage, and discarded clothing. Shrubbery is mutilated. Vandal- 
ism and petty crime are rampant. 

‘We have so few men,”’ the boss ranger of one district told me, “that we can 
patrol the highway only about 3 hours a day. As a result, we’ve had up to half 
a dozen auto accidents and as many thefts in 1 day along my 30 miles of roads. 
I believe the shortage of rangers is bringing in professional criminals who work 
the park over for easy pickings.” 

Lack of money for essential repairs adds to the hazards and discomforts. Long 
stretches of macadam road have become washboards which may throw your car 
into a dangerous jolting skid. Miles upon miles of wooden guardrails have rotted 
to pieces. On Butte Road, which looks down hundreds of feet at Lake Yellow- 
stone, I rested one foot on a guardrail as I bent forward to gaze. The rail col- 
lapsed under my weight. Bridges built for stagecoaches are, despite propping, a 
peril for automobiles. 

And I found conditions equally disheartening in other of our world-famous parks. 

How has this shocking situation come about? The fundamental answer is that 
we seem to have forgotten the philosophy behind the national-park system. It 
was clearly spelled out in the 1916 law which established the National Park Serv- 
ice within the Department of the Interior: ‘‘To conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein, and to provide for the en- 
joyment of the same and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” 

Our 28 parks and some 50 national-monument areas were intended to conserve 
some of our choicest remaining bits of unspoiled scenery. They were to be 
beautiful retreats where Americans could find the quiet peace and inspiration 
their pioneer ancestors knew. They were not intended as playgrounds offering 
the sports, entertainment, and excitements available at private resorts. Why 
should the taxpayers subsidize resort vacations for one-third of America? 

But in the 1930’s and 1940’s the Federal Government adopted policies that 
plunged the NPS into big-time recreation and highway enterprises. In order to 
write off some of the cost of Government-built dams, it established recreational 
areas in the lakes above these dams—and made these parts of the national park 
system. Newton B. Drury, a noted conservationist who put in 11 years as head 
of the NPS, warned in 1945 that this would ‘dissipate our energies and divert 
them from the performance of our primary functions.’”’ He continued to pro- 
test—with the consequence that, in 1951, the then Secretary of Interior, Oscar 
Chapman, forced his resignation. 

Ordered to provide recreational leadership for the entire Nation, the NPS set 
up a whole division of employees to evolve master plans for making everyone 
everywhere happier through outdoor diversions. It surveyed river basins for 
possible future recreational developments and hired experts to show the State 
governments how to run their park areas. 
~ Meanwhile, to provide depression jobs, the Service was assigned the building 
of multimillion-dollar highways, on the thin excuse that they connect national 
parks. The program began with the $82 million, landscaped Blue Ridge Parkway 
between Shenandoah Park in Virginia and the Great Smoky Mountain Park in 
Tennessee, and has been expanding ever since. 
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Perhaps the greatest perversion of the original national-parks intention lies 
in the tawdry commercialization of these oases of natural grandeur. The prize 
exhibit is in Yosemite Valley, Calif. 

Yosemite Valley and its surrounding 1,200 square miles of mountain land were 
set aside at the turn of the century to prevent exploitation by private interests. 
Today this preserve has evolved into the resort empire of a private concessionaire, 
the Yosemite Park & Curry Co. This firm’s advertising urges you to go to 
“California’s All-Year Playland’ to shoot golf, swim in its tiled pools, play 
tennis, and have other kinds of country-club fun. 

Since most of the resort features have been concentrated in Yosemite Valley 
proper, this pine-studded area 7 miles long and 1 mile wide, hemmed with sheer 
granite walls 3,000 feet high, has become a city festering with commercialism and 
ugliness. This spot, which Theodore Roosevelt once called the most beautiful 
in all the world, now boasts 3 acres of burning dump and smog. Lovely meadows, 
once favored by artists, have been paved with 11 acres of macadam to provide 
parking space. Warehouses and stores obstruct famous views. 

Every summer night sees nearly 4,000 persons filling the concessionaire’s hotels, 
cabins, and tent colonies in the valley, with another 9,000 to 11,000 squeezing into 
free campgrounds which can’t even comfortably care for their rated capacity of 
8,900. The campgrounds pack in about 97 persons to the acre—which means a 
plot about 20 by 20 feet per person. Tank carts sprinkle water in an effort to keep 
down the dust. Campers line up 15 deep for the toilets. Yet these are not the 
record crowds. On holiday weekends as many as 44,000 people have tried to 
drive into the valley. “It’s like Coney Island,” a Department of the Interior 
investigator said, ‘‘so crowded you don’t even feel you’re outdoors.”’ 

At night, with the white lights turned on and the refreshment and souvenir 
stands going full blast, the place takes on a carnival atmosphere. A free evening 
show offers what the master of ceremonies calls young live talent fresh from night- 
club engagements in the San Francisco Bay area. A dance pavilion purveys 
hot rhythm by an eight-piece band. And there is a movie nearby. 

“Human Erosion Will Kill Yosemite Valley Within 50 Years,’ said a San 
Francisco News headline. The article stressed that what’s going on there has 
nothing to do with the national-park idea. California’s Sierra Club, which has 
fought against resortisn in national parks, bluntly refers to the valley camps as 
slums. But the chief concessionaire is now constructing a new million-dollar 
shopping center that will concentrate still larger crowds. 

Meanwhile the job of policing these growing hordes at Yosemite, saving their 
lives and providing city-type services and utilities, fell last season chiefly on the 
backs of 20 permanent rangers—a smaller number than in 1941, when there were 
approximately half as many visitors. The underpaid rangers and their families 
have to live in shacks, old barns, barracks, and even in a former slaughterhouse. 

Rundown park facilities, inadequate policing, and other evils are caused by 
spending money for such things as construction of $264,500,000 worth of new 
landscaped highways outside park areas and maintenance of roads for the States 
at a cost of $116,000 a year simply because they lead into parks, as, for example, a 
53-mile approach to Yellowstone in Wyoming. So little money remains for 
necessities that NPS, according to Director Wirth, has had to defer more than half 
of all essential maintenance on existing park roads. 

Evidence provided by NPS leaders and conservationists indicates that in time 
this mess can be straightened out. It is merely necessary that an alert and 
informed public opinion help the NPS get back to its traditional policy and 
functions. The great scenic areas must again be managed, as Director Wirth 
puts it, ‘so that the maximum number of people can gain enjoyment from them 
and at the same time keep them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.” 

The immediate need, official investigators point out, is to get rid of costly 
superfluities. This means turning back to the States and localities all items of 
purely local benefit or significance, such as recreation centers at dam sites, second- 
rate scenic areas, and minor historical monuments, and all parkways except 
those closely connected with the publie’s enjoyment of the national parks. NPS 
data show that these changes alone would cut its future construction bill by 
at least $200 million, save additional millions of maintenance expenses, and 
permit more efficient administration of the park system. 

We should cut out all purely resort activities. Concessionaries should be 
allowed to make a legitimate profit without interference so long as they furnish 
acceptable accommodations at reasonable prices and adhere to the historic 
purposes of the parks. When they do not, competition should be invited in. 
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One concessionaire told me that such competition would do more to assure 
value received for your travel dollar than Government regulation ever could. 

We should charge fair fees to cover cost of special services which visitors want. 
Admission to our parks should be free because the natural wonders belong to all 
Americans. But the idea that this right should extend to their cars makes no sense. 
Automobile fees should be realistically revised upward. If motor visitors to 
Yellowstone during 1954 had paid just $1.27 each toward what they received 
instead of 75 cents, and those to Yosemite 95 instead of 62 cents, they would 
have paid the entire annual cost of the 2 parks. 

Let’s concentrate on maintaining and repairing current facilities in the parks 
instead of launching new developments. New roads should be built only when 
there is a need for traffic to reach an essential destination. Even then, the realiza- 
tion that every road is an encroachment upon the wilderness must be kept clearly 
in mind, or our parks will soon be turned into the equivalent of drive-in movies. 

If such changes in policy and practice can be carried out, we’ll reestablish our 
parks as the sanctuaries they were intended to be: retreats to which harassed 
modern folk can flee from the congestion of cities, and learn agains how to walk, 
relax, and contemplate. 


CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Bennett. Now, I would like to discuss capital developments in 
all areas. The amount needed to complete the authorized national 
parkways is estimated at $190 million. The 1954 Federal-Aid High- 
way Act provides contractual authorization of $11 million annually 
for 1956 and 1957. If a comparable authorization is contained in 
subsequent acts, the Park Service expects to be able to make relatively 
satisfactory progress toward completing the parkway program. The 
cost of road and trail reconstruction and construction backlog is 

eatimated at $187,548,000. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
provides contractual authorization of $12,500,000 for each of the 1956 
and 1957 fiscal years. Ifa similar provision is contained i in subsequent 
acts and the authorization is increased somewhat in accordance with 
the administration’s program of expanded highway contruction, 
then the Service expects to be able to continue its present satisfactory 
construction rate. 

The Service’s current construction backlog of buildings and utilities, 
including campgrounds and related facilities, is estimated at $160 
million. Current appropriations total about $4 million annually. 
Many of the needs under this heading are tied in directly with con- 
cession developments to provide adequate ac comodations for the 
ever-increasing number of visitors. The Service must provide the 
necessary utilities, such as water, sewer, sanitation, power, etc., with 
which to serve, not only the park developments, which include camp- 
grounds and other public services, but those of the concessioners. 
The concessioners can proceed no more rapidly than the Service can 
provide necessary utilities to serve such operations. The concession- 
ers, of course, are charged prevailing rates for such utility services. 

I since rely. hope that the current appropriations of about $4 million 
annually for construction of needed buildings can be stepped up to 
$16 million annually so that the tremendous backlog of current needs 
in this field can be met within the next decade. 
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FORT CAROLINE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Finally, I would like to discuss the specific needs of the Fort Caroline 
National Memorial. 

In 1950 Congress passed Public Law 803 which authorized the 
establishment of Fort Caroline National Memorial. Administrative 
action implementing this was taken by the Secretary of the Interior 
in 1953; and appropriations by Congress were made available for the 
acquisition of the land required. The land has now been acquired, 
but no development has taken place and the area is not usable by the 
public in its present condition. 

I wish to point out that public subscription to the National Park 
Service for this project resulted in raising over $40,000 from private 
sources, the estimated cost of the land. In order to keep faith with 
those who have contributed to this fund and, more important than 
that, in order to gain the value which will result to the public from 
the use of this area, it is now important that funds be made available 
for the development and utilization of the site, which commemorates 
the location in that land of the first settlement to come to this country 
for religious freedom and the first permanent white settlement in what 
is now the United States. 

In 1961 and 1962, the 400th Anniversary of the coming of these 
people, (May 1, 1562) to these shores will be memorialized with a 
major national celebration, centralizing at Fort Caroline National 
Memorial. 

It is important, therefore, that the Fort Caroline National Memorial 
be put underway so that the area will be completely developed and 
staffed by 1961, in anticipation of the 400th celebration. This cele- 
bration will start in 1961 and climax on May 1, 1962, the 400th 
Anniversary of the first landing of these people on our shores. 

A comparison of the funds presently available with the operating 
needs to accomplish the intended purposes follows: 


Operating needs, Fort Caroline 





| 
Annual needs 
1955 appro- - starting 
aa 956 budge . 5. 
priation | 1956 budget | with 1957 
fiscal year 


Appropriation title 


Management and protection Sree $400 $21, 620 
Maintenance and rehabilitation _--_- saul ‘ ie $50 700 10, 000 


TN eh eg 8 ee cach ei 5 5 1, 100 | 31, 620 


The amount of $31,620 would prov ide the area with a GS-9 superin- 
tendent, a GS-7 historian, two GS-5 historians, a GS-3 clerk, a mainte- 
uanceman, and a laborer, together with necessary supplies, equipment 
and operating funds to make the area a self-sufficient unit. 


CAPITAL DEVELOPMENT, FORT CAROLINE 
The following listed capital improvements, in the total amount of 


$178,900 are needed to complete the physical development of Fort 
Caroline: 














Entrance road and parking area 
Service drive and courtyard 


Walks and paths 
Marking boundaries 
Fence enclosure 








Employee residence 
Signs and markers 

Water system 
Sewer system 


Headquarters, museum, restrooms 
Museum exhibits 


Sen i tee ae hk cs eck dla wan wake P 
Grading, grassing, planting (utility area) 
Grading, grassing, planting (headquarters area) 


Overlook feature 


In conclusion I wish to urge that at least $31,620 be provided for 
the operating needs in fiscal year 1957 and that at least $178,900 be 
provided for capital development in fiscal year 1957 appropriations, 
in order that this project may be in operating condition by the time 
of the 400th anniversary above noted. 

I feel that these funds should be added in the current appropriations 
this year; or at least that a substantial portion of them should be 
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Thank you very much for your courtesy in hearing me. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much for your statement. Is there 
anything in the budget for Fort Caroline this year? 

Mr. Bennett. I think there is a very small item in the National 
Park Service for this purpose. Probably less than $2,000. It is $1,100 
and this is for maintenance and protection. 

I emphasize that there is going to be an absolute need next year 
for substantial funds to carry on this project. By next year if we do 
not have substantial funds then we will be too late to open the museum 
and the outdoor facilities by the time the 400th anniversary period 
comes around. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have a request for how much for this vear? 

Mr. Bennett. I have urged that at least $31,620 be provided for 
the operating needs in fiscal year 1957, and $178,900 for capital 
development in the fiscal year 1957 appropriations; but I would like 
to see the $178,900 made available for capital assets now. 
not necessarily need all of that sum this current year. 
project underway now, as should be done, there should be appro- 
priated now one-half of the $178,900 or a total of $89,450 at the 
present time. 

Mr. JensEN. By capital assets, you mean improvements? 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. JenseN. How much money has been spent by private interests 
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Mr. Bennett. By private interests, over $40,000. 
Mr. Jensen. How much? 
Mr. Bennett. Over $40,000. There has been, from time to time, 


money raised, private funds, to go into this memorial. To be specific, 
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private contributions for the acquisition of the land came to the figure 
of $40,254; and private contributions for purchase of museum exhibits 
have come to the figure of $8,218. The total number of dollars which 
have been given in private donations are therefore $48,472. Yet, at 
the present time the area is not developed or usable by the public. 
Until at least a small interpretative museum building is erected, the 
area will have no use by the public. Without such facilities the story 
of the early colonization of America, and of this particular site in that 
total picture, will not be understood or appreciated. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is no building there now? 

Mr. Bennerr. There are no buildings there at all. 

Mr. JENSEN. Have plans and specifications been drawn? 

Mr. Bennett. Such work has been done by the Park Service. We 
will try to keep the costs down as much as possible but there will be 
required an interpretative building, and we have already acquired 
many articles and paintings, some of which were at this place at its 
founding, now almost 400 years ago. That they even exist today is 
little short of a miracle. 

Mr. Fenton. Where is this located? 

Mr. Bennett. It is near Jacksonville, about half way between 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine, on the banks of the St. Johns River. 

Mr. Fenton. Your object is to try to have this monument com- 
pleted by 1962? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes; by 1961, because the celebration will start in 
1961, and unless we do get the funds appropriated in time, we will 
not be able to open by 1961. 

There is on hand at the present time in unexpended appropriated 
funds for land acquisition for this project the sum of $22,982. I 
mentioned a moment ago that if $89,450 could be appropriated now 
in 1955, this would be a workable sum for the beginning of the needed 
construction; and I believe that the Park Service would raise no 
objection to the $22,982 being subtracted from that, leaving a request 
this year for $66,470, providing that this committee approves the 
transfer of the unexpended funds from land acquisition to con- 
struction funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 


Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


RECONSTRUCTION DOCK AND AREA CLEANUP, SILVER LAKE HARBOR, 
OCRACOKE ISLAND, CAPE HATTERAS NATIONAL SEASHORE PARK, N.C, 


WITNESS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Kirwan. We are pleased to have Congressman Bonner with us. 

Mr. Bonner. My name is Herbert C. Bonner. I represent the 
First Congressional District of North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear here asking for a small item to be placed 
in the funds of the National Seashore Park on the coast of North 
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Carolina, for the purpose of restoring certain piers and docks at 
Silver Lake Harbor on Ocracoke Island, which is a part of the National 
Seashore Park. 

In 1941 the Federal Government dredged a harbor at Silver Lake 
for the purpose of building a naval base to combat the submarine 
menace off of Cape Hatteras. 

Ocracoke is a village of about 900 to 1,000 people. They are all 
fishermen. Off Diamond Shoals, between Ocracoke Inlet and Hat- 
teras Inlet is the area of the fish-trawling industry on that portion of 
the Atlantic coast. 

Since the war the fish trawlers and the shrimp trawlers in Pamlico 
Sound have used Silver Lake for a harbor. 

The nearest harbor, other than Silver Lake, is a distance of about 
5 or 80 miles. 

I pass you a picture showing the trawlers that use the lake, and in 
the background you will see the trawlers tied up. 

There are about 75 or 80 trawlers on a weekend in this lake, and 
there is where they meet the purchasing boats, the boats that come 
and meet them and purchase the catch and take it to the market. 

When the docks were built during the war they were built for an 
emergency, and not out of the best material. 
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That [indicating] shows a sample of the base as it looks today 


with boats tied up at the docks. 

Here [indicating] is a picture of the harbor. Now here [indicating 
you can see the condition of the underpinning of these docks. 

There is a general picture that gives the slanting of the docks and 
here is another picture that shows the underpinning. 

Now, the National Park Service did not budget this matter, but 
they estimated it and had planned it for their budget, but they were 
told to hold their budget within a certain amount, and so they elimi- 
nated this. 

The estimated cost of the total preservation and saving of these 
docks is $110,000. 

As you will see, the superstructure of the docks is in very good 
condition, usable condition, but the underpinning, the piling, the 
underpiling is terrible, and if it is not replaced the superstructure 
will collapse and it will be a total loss. 


Mr. JensEN. Is this now the property of the National Park Service? F 


Mr. Bonner. Of the National Park Service, yes. They are clearing 
out all of this property back of this, and that is going to be a recrea- 
tional area. You see [indicating] the National Seashore Park begins 
here. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they receive any revenue from the fisheries? 

Mr. Bonner. It is just starting, and the park is just being created. 
Last year they had a ranger or two there. 

The State of North Carolina gave a million dollars, which was 
matched by one of the foundations to acquire such land on these 
outer banks as the State did not own, and the State, in addition, gave 
to the Federal Government, Cape Hatteras State Park. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Where is this dock in relation to Cape Hatteras? 

Mr. Bonner. These docks are on Ocracoke Island. They are 40 


miles across from Pamlico Sound. Here is Ocracoke, and there] 


[indicating] is where it is. It is 40 miles across this sound, and there 
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is no harbor anywhere unless you come up the Neuse River or the 
Pamlico River or over into one of these bays. 

In addition to the commercial interests here yachts going north 
and south on the inland waterway, from Maine to Key West, come 
through this course, and sportsmen and yachtsmen. There have 
been times when there were $40,000 to $100,000 yachts tied up in 
this basin. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know that you are very much interested in this, 
Mr. Bonner. What I am trying to find out, or learn, is this: In the 
first instance, is this a responsibility of the Federal Government 
through the Park Service? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. To maintain this dock, is that right? 

Mr. Bonner. Well, they intend to keep these docks, these docks 
are the only facility. 

Mr. JENSEN. This is supposed to be a permanent structure under 
their program? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir; they program to keep or preserve these 
docks, 

Mr. JENSEN. Unless this rehabilitation is done now, or as soon as 
possible, the condition will get worse, and it will just cost so much more 
to do it later. 

Mr. Bonner. The superstructure will fall down into the harbor. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the lowest amount for which it could be done? 

Mr. Bonner. I am glad you asked that question, Mr. Jensen. [| 
would suggest that you cut this figure to $55,000 for underpinning. 

Mr. Jensen. How long are these docks? 

Mr. Bonner. These docks are not very long. 

Mr. JensEN. They look like they are about a quarter of a mile long. 

Mr. Bonner. No, they are not quite that long. They were built 
by the Navy to take care of submarine chasers. This is where the 
war got closest to the United States. It is where all of the sinkings 
took place, and they were operating these crash boats, or submarine 
chasers and small vessels fighting this submarine menace. 

Mr. Jensen. You think it is possible they would need $55,000? 

_ Mr. Bonner. They estimate $110,000. Here is the estimate [read- 
ing]: 

_ The docks at Silver Lake Harbor on Ocracoke Island, Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore, which were constructed during World War II as a part of the naval 
amphibious base have deteriorated to such an extent that repair on a piecemeal 
basis is not feasible. The present dock, which is 20 x 350 feet and has 3 finger 
piers each 12 x 130 feet, was in the main constructed of untreated material and, 
as a result, practically complete replacement of piling, stringers, decking, and 
bracing, ete., is required. 

It is proposed to use pressure-treated timber in this reconstruction work to 
hold future maintenance costs to a minimum. Since such timber and other mate- 
rials, as well as necessary equipment to do the work must be barged to the area 
from a considerable distance, the unit costs for this reconstruction work will be 
higher than for similar work in an area where materials and equipment are readily 
at hand. 

Reconstruction of this dock and the general cleanup of the area will be the 
initial development by the National Park Service on Ocracoke Island and, in 
addition to providing much needed docking facilities for pleasure and fishing 
craft, the area will serve as the southern entrance to Cape Hatteras National! 
Seashore. 

This [indicating] is the south entrance. 

Mr. JENSEN. This is to be a permanent installation? 
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Mr. Bonner. Yes; it is a permanent installation. The State of 
North Carolina, if they had kept this, and they had it once, when the 
Seashore Park took it, had planned to rebuild these docks. The local 
interests just could not do it. The Navy built up something there that 
was not there theretofore. In addition to the park there is great 
commercial value there, and there is where the trawling fleet gathers 
and there are other things there that did not exist before the Navy 
constructed this. 

Mr. JensEN. Can the local interests contribute any funds? 

Mr. Bonner. No. The local interests have 2 or 3 docks up in this 
area [indicating]. That is the general picture of the harbor. 

Mr. JENSEN. So you feel, Mr. Bonner, that this is a Government 
responsibility? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, it is; without a doubt. I do not know of any 
place where the Government could spend a small amount of money 
with working people and pleasure people there to meet a dual purpose 
as this will meet. 

I am sincere about it. I have gone to the trouble of having these 
pictures made to just give you a picture of the condition. These 
lindicating] are the big piling. You can see how they are down there. 
If they had put them down there right, if they had put creosoted piling 
in there to begin with they would be there now. 

Mr. Sreminskr. T am very much interested in your statement about 
this, Mr. Bonner. I have a problem in the port of New York area, on 
the Jersey side. I think we all realize that the New York islands are 
rather saturated with commerce and population, and now we are 
looking to the Jersey side for a place to put in docks. I am rather 
glad to see you come forward with a proposition like this, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. This is owned by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Sreminskr. There must have been an emergency which was a 
wartime emergency. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. The Navy built this installation, and that is 
where they fought the submarine war off the Atlantic coast, in this 
area. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I do think that before we mark up 
the bill we should ask the National Park Service to give us their 
opinion on this whole matter. You would not object to that, and 
you would welcome that? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; I would want you to. That is where I got this 
memorandum. Of course, this memorandum shows $110,000 is for 
the rebuilding of the dock. 

Mr. Jensen. That seems like an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Bonner. It is, but they are good-sized docks. You see, this is 
an isolated place where they would have to bring in all material by 
barge. If we can put some piling in there and build these docks up 
they can be used like they are, if we put something in there this year 
or something in there a year or two later you will still have the docks 
and they will return more than that amount to the general public. 

It was during the height of the shrimping season and this shrimp 
fleet was in there and IT had no idea when I had this picture made 
that I was going to use it for this purpose. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen; I appreciate vour kindness. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; we are glad to have you tell us the story. 
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IstE RoyaLe Nationat Park, Mica. 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Sreminski. We will now hear our colleague, Mr. Bennett of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a few minutes 
of your time to talk about Isle Royale National Park. 

This park is located out in the middle of Lake Superior between the 
United States and Canada. 

Its farthest distance from the Michigan mainland is about 75 miles, 
and the shortest distance from the mainland is about 40 miles. It is 
about 50 miles from the Canadian shore. 

I do not know whether either of you gentlemen have ever visited 
Isle Royale Park, but I hope some members of this committee, which 
deals with the problem of providing funds for adequately maintaining 
and utilizing that park, can some time go up there and take a look at it. 
It is one of the most beautiful natural wonderlands that you perhaps 
have ever seen. 

Our problem out there is similar to that of many other national 
parks, which have been somewhat neglected since the beginning of 
World War II, except that we have had a little worse treatment than 
the rest of the parks up until last year. 

Last year the subcommittee gave us some one-hundred-thousand- 
odd dollars for the construction of new facilities on the island. 

We have two problems up there. The first one is to provide 
accommodations for people to stay once they get over there, and the 
other problem is to provide a means for getting them there. The 
House last year provided $100,000, and the Senate, I think, added 
$90,000, if 1 remember correctly, making a total of $190,000 for new 
facilities. 

One hundred and forty thousand dollars of that money for this 
fiscal year has been earmarked for a 16-unit multiple cabin at Rock 
Harbor, which is at the northeast part of the island. If you gentlemen 
will open up the folder showing a map of the island you will see at 
the northeast portion of the island Rock Harbor, and over on the 
western portion we have Washington Harbor, which are two of the 
places the park has headquarters and some accommodations for 
tourists. The Rock Harbor area is where the 16 multiple unit is to 
be built during this fiscal year. 

Under the plans that the Park Service has made for the future 
development of the island they have designed 32-unit cabins because 
that is the most economical and the most practical number of units 
to have in one of these cabin constructions, the cheapest to maintain, 
and the most practical for all purposes. 

We only have enough money, as I say, to complete half of this proj- 
ect this year. We ought to have enough to complete the other 16 
units during this coming fiscal year. That would require approxi- 
mately $150,000 of additional construction funds. 
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There is also the problem of sewer and water facilities. They have 
nothing over there but septic tanks and their water supply is not very 
good. 

It creates a very bad health problem, and the additional funds 
would be used to construct this additional 16-cabin unit, or to com- 
plete it and, perhaps, part of it could be used for sewerage, water, and 
power at this particular location. 

I hope the committee will see fit to give us that additional amount 
this year because it is impossible to go ahead with any reasonably 
moderate construction program, and this is reasonably moderate, 
because the Park Service has projected a $6 million program for facili- 
ties as the amount which is needed to construct the various facilities 
on the island to make it usable by the maximum number of people who 
would like to go over there and use it. 

The other thing that I would like to mention briefly is transporta- 
tion. 

This is the only national park that I know of that is entirely sur- 
rounded by water. The only way you can get there is by boat or to 
fly over with a small amphibious plane, as you cannot land with a big 
one because of the rocks, reefs, and shoals adjacent to the shore of the 
island, or else by helicopte r. There is no landing field on the island. 
You have to go that way or by boat. 

As I understand it, we are spending some $44 million for the national 
parks of this country, from $44 million to $50 million, and this year 
T am advised that the budget is some $44 million. 

Out of that $44 million, $25 million, or more than 50 percent is 
earmarked for highways or trailways, which are the same as highways, 
within the boundaries of national parks. 

We do not have any highways whatsoever on Isle Royale. We do 
not have a highway to it, of course, because the only way you can get 
there is by water or by air. So, I would like to submit for the com- 
mittee’s consideration the earmarking of some road funds available for 
expenditure for the construction and purchase of a boat to take people 
over there, and the Park Service estimates that would cost approxi- 
mately $1 million. 

As I say this construction-program money for national parks for 
a number of years has mainly been spent for roads and trails or trail- 
ways, as tliey call them. 

We are sitting over there in the middle of Lake Superior without 
a road, without a trail or anything, except to get there over the water 
or fly over to it. 

We can never permit the public to enjoy this park to any sub- 
stantial degree at all until we do have some adequate means of trans- 
portation. 

At the present time the Park Service has an old wooden boat, 
which is 110 feet long, I think, that is not of sufficient size to be used 
to haul passengers. It is used to haul freight on the Great Lakes, 
and under the Coast Guard rule that it can carry 16 passengers. 
That boat makes 2 trips back and forth each week, so they can take 
32 people per week to the island on this boat. 

Mr. Fenron. You do not take any automobiles over there? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, there would not be any place for them after 
they got there. The only thing that you can walk on and move 
around on on the island are trails. 
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There are two bottlenecks to this: One is the lack of adequate 
facilities for people to stay in once they get there, and, No. 2, the 
means of getting people over there. 

It seems to me out of the 28 or 29 national parks that we have in 
the country, if it is reasonable, and I think it is undoubtedly, to spend 
$25 million a year to construct new roads and to maintain others in 
existing national parks, that it is not unreasonable for us to ask that 
you give us a part of that money to purchase a suitable boat which 
can be used to take people back and forth from the mainland to the 
island, and I hope that this committee will consider that. 

I do not know legally whether highway funds could be earmarked 
for the purchase of a boat. It might be subject to a point of order. 
I do not know, but if the committee would recommend to the Park 
Service the use of $1 million of those highways funds for the purchase 
of a boat, I think the Park Service would be glad to go along with 
that suggestion, and if the committee recomme nded it I do not think 
anybody in the House would raise a point of order on it because, 
from a practical standpoint it is exactly the same as a highway, 
because it is the only means of access to the islands. 

Mr. Fenton. Have they made any progress during the past yes 
with the money that was given to them? 

Mr. Benner. It was not authorized actually until late in August, 
just before we adjourned, but they went ahead with part of the con- 
struction. They are ready to go ahead as soon as the construction 
season opens this spring. They have this under way with this new 
construction money you gave them last year. If they had an addi- 
tional $150,000 they could round out this 16-cabin unit. 

As it is they will only have a 16-unit type, which is a costly proposi- 
tion to construct and costly to maintain, and they would have to add 
on to it some time in the future. 

We would like to see this thing move along by degrees. The whole 
construction program is $6,100,000. If we get $150,000 a year we 
would be many years getting it there, but if you do not give us any- 
thing, then we are completely stymied. 

I do hope the committee will also consider this transport ition prop- 
osition because we live in an area up there where if you draw a circle 
around us you will find that within a 250-mile radius we have 6 million 
or 7 million people. We take in Chicago, Detroit, and parts of 
Cleveland, and that whole territory. People who come up through 
northern Wisconsin and northern Michigan and that area ought to 
be able to go over and see this beautiful national park, but they just 
cannot do it because there is no way to get them there. They have 
to provide their own transportation, and there is no place for them 
to stay after they get there. So, I hope you will give these requests 
your consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Steminski. Thank you, Congressman. 
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WepnNEspDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 
Bureau oF LAND MANAGEMENT AND ForEstT SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. E. KEITH THOMSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE. OF WYOMING 


Mr. Sremrnski. We shall now hear from our friend and colleague, 
the Honorable E. Keith Thomson from the State of Wyoming, who 
desires to discuss with us certain programs within the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service. 

_ Congressman Thomson, we shall be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
certainly appreciate this opportunity to appear before you. I know 
that your time is limited, and that there are a lot of demands upon 
you, and I shall try to move over my presentation rapidly. 

Gentlemen, I come from the State of Wyoming, and what you are 
considering here is of particular interest to us, because it involves so 
much of us. Of the total of something less than 63 million acres in the 
State, we have about 17.5 million acres which fall under the manage- 
ment of the Bureau of Land Management, and about 8.5 million acres 
which fall under the Forest Service. Therefore, what you do affects 
very greatly the effectiveness of what we can do out there as a State. 

I would like to comment briefly on a couple of items: First, with 
regard to the problem which falls both into the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Forest Service, we have a very serious problem inso- 
far as control of weeds is concerned. 

The weeds are spreading rapidly out there. We have tried to do 
the best we can within our State on privately controlled lands. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Agricultural Commission of 
the State of Wyoming have adopted resolutions and forwarded them 
to the congressional delegation here in Washington, pointing out facts 
which I already knew, having served in the State legislature. They 
state that their efforts along the line of weed control are practically 
obliterated by the fact that there are not adequate efforts being made 
in connection with the public domain. They point out here, after 
quoting these resolutions, the following: 

The topography and climatic conditions in most areas of Wyoming assist in the 
movement of noxious weed seed either by the flow of streams and rivers, or by 
wind into the noninfested areas. In some areas, new infestations of noxious weeds 
can be established through the movement of domestic and wild animals, and 
various kinds of equipment from Federal controlled lands onto private lands. 

In view of the existing conditions and our interest in the present and future 
aspects of agriculture in the State of Wyoming we, of the Division of Plant In- 
dustry, should like to recommend congressional legislation directing Federal 
agencies to control noxious weeds on lands under their control. 

I thought I would like to point out what their problem is in con- 
nection with the appropriations which are being made. 

From the Bureau of Land Management funds, which Bureau has 
the control of 17.5 million acres, on the basis of what has been allotted 
to the weed-control program to the Department of the Interior, we will 


have $39,000 available, which is a rather limited sum to try to do i 
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If there is any possibility of increasing that substantially, we would 
certainly like to see that done. 

I would also like to make one other general comment, and that is 
that the State of Wyoming is bringing in, through its oil royalties a 
very substantial portion of what we are getting back here. They 
take 10 percent of the total for administrative purposes, which amounts 
to over $2 million a year. 

So, we are putting $2 million into administration of some of these 
items. Naturally, your oil activities are tending to break up the 
land and cause the weeds to occur. 

Also, due to the decentralization in the Department of the Interior, 
we certainly think that the modest increase of $14,000 which has 
been requested in connection with the leasing and disposal of mineral 
resources, is a@ very minimum, and really we think we should have 
more in order to give adequate service to the public. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs budget is certainly a minimum one, 
and we hope that there will be no cuts in that. 


UNDER GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


With regard to the topographical surveys, there is a very substantial 
increase, as far as our State is concerned, of almost $140,000, and that 
is something which we hope will stay in the bill, because it has been 
long delayed. There is a lot of that country out there where you 
cannot find your location, and where you cannot determine where you 
have been when you go out and try to locate a claim, or anything else. 

We find a very modest increase in the water resources investigations 
in the amount of about $6,000. That is really not adequate in order 
to develop our underground water resources upon which it appears 
we are going to have to rely to a large extent. 

The Bureau of Mines budget is very important, not only to us, but 
to the country as a whole. The laboratory at Laramie, Wyo., has 
been doing an excellent job, and that is the very minimum on which 
they would be able to get along. 

With regard to the national parks, I do not think I have to remind 
you gentlemen, or anyone in the Congress, as to the problem we are 
up against in the way of utilities and facilities. There have been some 
increases allowed in connection with utilities, which will actually only 
| bea minimum. At Yellowstone Park it will only take care of estab- 
| lishing some utilities at the canyon, and a water line there, and a few 
| comfort stations down at Fishing Bridge. 

The expenditure of that is going to have to be made, if we are going 
» to give adequate service to our people, and is going to have to be 
greater, but I think that will have to come after the survey which I 
understand the Park Service is conducting at the present time and 
' which will come before you later. 

However, I certainly hope those slight increases are allowed, because 
they are more than justified. 

In addition, the fees have been increased. So, they are available. 

One of the principal things which I would like to speak to you about 
is the Forest Service. In connection with the Forest Service, the 
budget for roads and trails here is increased by $1.5 million, but this 
only brings it up to what is allowed under the budget out of the public 
highway funds. 
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The importance of that item cannot be overstated, because right 
now we are losing the use of a lot of our forests, and we are getting into 
a very dangerous fire condition. 

I have been very familiar with this, since I was reared close to it, 
and know about it from personal travels. If a trail is blocked, you 
cannot get livestock back in there to use the feed, thereby reducing 
the fire hazard. In addition to that, you cannot get in there for rec- 
reational purposes, and furthermore, if you have a forest fire in there, 
it is almost impossible to control. 

One cannot realize that situation until he risks his life trying to get 
out through a place like that. 

The other two points are in connection with reseeding. I think 
there we have a definite basis for asking, and justifiably so, for an in- 
crease. 

We have a present condition existing on 3.5 million to 4 million 
acres of our national forests which requires reseeding. In 1949, I be- 
lieve it was, Congress recognized that, and under the act of October 
11, 1949, there was set up a pattern for the appropriation of funds for 
that purpose. 

That program is set forth in title 16, United States Code, section 
581 (j), which calls for appropriations of $1.5 million for the year 1951, 
and progressively increasing it to $3 million for this current year. 

Instead of that policy being followed, we started out with about 
$800,000, as I recall, and it has been cut down to the point where the 
last time it was $500,000, and this time it is only $500,000. It would 
have taken 15 years to have accomplished that program under the 
basis on which it was originally set up. Right now they are making 
hardly any progress, although we can see the great advantages which 
can come from it, and the necessity of it. 

Another problem is the problem of range improvement, which will 
redound not only to the benefit of livestock, but also to the benefit of 
your recreational use, such as fishing and the protection and propaga- 
tion of wild life in the forests. 

In connection with that appropriation idea, we tried to set aside a 
certain amount for each animal which goes up into the forest. That 
program was established under the Granger-Thye Act of 1950 which 
appears in 16 United States Code, section 580 (H), which sets up an 
appropriation based on 10 cents per cow-month, and 2 cents per 
sheep-month. 

However, the national average is going to be 37 cents per cow-month 
next year, and 9 cents per sheep-month, which will produce a revenue 
of $3 million, and this fee of 10 cents per cow-month and 2 cents per 
sheep-mouth is approximately one quarter of that, which would call 
for $750,000 for this purpose. Instead of that, they are cutting it 
from $400,000 for the current year down to $280,000 in the budget 
here, and there just is not any justification for it. 

It is not acting in good faith with these people who have gone 
along on increasing the fees and, as you know, we are not developing 
the ranges, and it will not take care of the water development which 
should take place up there. Also, the weed-control funds for the 
Forest Service are wound up in it. 

These people in good faith have gone along and recommended 
these increased fees, based upon the price of cattle. Now, instead of F 
getting more money, they are getting less money, and I certainly 
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wish you people would give some attention to at least giving these 
people the funds which they are entitled to under that self-supporting 
program. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your attention and con- 
sideration of these matters which I have presented to you. 

Mr. Sieminski. Thank you very much, sir. 


WeDNEsDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 


Bureau or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Steminski. Gentlemen, we have with us at this time our 
friend and colleague, the Honorable Hamer Budge, from the State of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Budge, we understand you desire to direct some remarks to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Bupar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminski. You may proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Bupar. Gentlemen, I appear before you this morning on a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs item. 

At the last session of the Congress, both the House Legislative 
Committee and the Senate Legislative Committee unanimously ap- 
proved the Michaud Flats project bill, and the bill was passed in 
both houses on the Consent Calendar. 

There are two sections of the project. About 21,000 acres are on 
the Fort Hall Indian Reservation in Idaho and immediately adjoining 
is the Bureau of Reclamation project, comprising approximately 
11,000 acres. 

The Department of the Interior requested construction funds this 
year for both sections of the project. The Indian section and the 
so-called white-owned sections are involved, and for some reason the 
Bureau of the Budget allowed funds for the Bureau of Reclamation 
project for the white-owned section of the project, and did not 
include in the budget the Department’s request for the Indian lands. 

The Department requested $1 million for starting construction on 
the Indian portion of the project, and $520,000 for the Bureau of 
Reclamation item. The latter was included, but the $1 million for 
the Indian section was deleted in its entirety. 

I do not understand why that action was taken. The United States 
Government over 50 years ago agreed to irrigate these lands at the 
time the Indian tribes ceded to the Federal Government a portion of 
their reservation on which the city of Pocatello now stands, and which 
is the second largest city in the State of Idaho. 

It was, actually, the best part of the Indian reservation. That 
promise was never kept, and to discriminate against the Indians at 
this time just does not seem to me to be the proper thing to do. I 
think that the Federal Government should live up to the promise 
which it made at the time those lands were ceded, and that it should 
irrigate this land for the benefit of the Indians. 
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Incidentally, the total cost of each project is about the same— 
roughly $5 million for each project. 

There is one very interesting thing about the projects. The benefit- 
to-cost ratio, as determined by the Depertment, is 2.18 to 1 insofar as 
the Bureau of Reclamation project is concerned, and that, incidentally, 
is a very excellent ratio, as reclamation projects now go, but the 
benefit-to-cost ratio in the Indian portion of the project is 3.96 to 1. 
So, the actual benefits to be derived from the expenditure of Federal 
a on the Indian lands is twice as much as that of the white-owned 
ands 

I am asking the committee this morning to consider appropriating 
funds so that the portion of this project which is on the Indian lands 
and which the Indians own, be included at the same time that the 
Bureau of Reclamation funds for the white neighbors is included. 

It seems to me that to have the white-owned project go forward, and 
the Indians again disappointed, after waiting for the Government to 
live up to its promise for over 50 years, is really unconscionable, and 
that is why I ask your most serious ‘consideration this morning of 
including in the appropriation bill for the Department of the Interior 
sufficient funds to get the Indian portion of the project started, as 
well as the other portion which, of course, is now considered by a 
separate subcommittee. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you very much, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Budge, were any reasons given by the Bureau of 
the Budget for not including this item in the budget? 

Mr. Bupas. No reasons were given, and I asked the Bureau of the 
Budget over the telephone that question; I did not receive an answer. 
I have also asked the question of the Department of the Interior, and 
so far as I know the Department of the Interior has never been advised 
as to why that action was taken. 

Mr. Fenton. The Department did make a request for the money? 

Mr. BupGre. The Department asked for $1 million with which to 
start the Indian portion of the project, and $520,000 with which to 
start the Bureau of Reclamation portion of the project. 

The Bureau of the Budget granted the $520,000, but did not put in 
any funds for the Indian portion. 

Mr. Fenton. Did you not state that the two projects go together? 

Mr. Bupasr. They are on adjacent lands. However, one would be 
constructed by the Indian Service; the other by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Incidentally, the former would be constructed at a cost of $5 
million, and they propose to irrigate 21,000 acres, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation—the other half of the project, at the same cost of $5 
million—proposes to irrigate only 11,000 acres 

Mr. Fenton. That is typical. 

Mr. Buper. Well, it is something which is quite interesting, because 
there is a common water supply, and the lands are adjacent. 

Mr. Fenton. I am sure that you as their representative out there 
have done everything possible. I know, first-hand, of your interest 
in this matter, and I am certainly w illing to accept your thoughts in 
the matter any time. 

Mr. Bunce. Well, I appreciate that very much, Dr. Fenton, and 
I do feel rather keenly about the question, because I think, as all of 
us know, the American Indians have certainly not prospered under 
their w ardship to the Federal Government, and in this instance to 
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proceed on the Bureau project on adjacent lands, and let the Indians 
wait again, just does not seem right and fair to me. 

Mr. Fenton. I am certainly glad you brought that to our attention, 
I think the chairman will agree that we should certainly present this 
to the full committee, when the bill is marked up. 

Mr. Bunge. I very much appreciate your attention and considera- 
tion, and I do hope that the committee will give favorable considera- 
tion to it, because the benefit-to-cost ratio is far better than any Bu- 
reau of Reclamation project which I have seen in a good many years, 

You just do not have a 4-to-1 ratio any more. 

Mr. Stremrnski. Thank you very much, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Fenton. We miss you on this committee, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bupae. I very much miss being here. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Krrwan. The chairman is in receipt of a number of communi- 
cations concerning items in the bill. They will be included in the 
record at this point. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFTON YOUNG, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF NEVADA 


Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
DESERT GAME REFUGE 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Cliff Young. Iam 
Representative at Large from the State of Nevada. I would like to discuss an 
item in the Fish and Wildlife Service budget of vital concern to my State. 

One of the Nation’s most important big game refuges, and the largest in area, 
is located in southern Nevada. This preserve, larger than the State of Rhode 
Island, is officially known as the Desert Game Refuge. 

The 2% million acres which comprise the refuge were set aside in 1936 for the 
purpose of safeguarding the potentiallv extinct Nelson’s bighorn sheep. However, 
numerous other species of wildlife are found in this area, and it plays a vital role 
in the fish and wildlife program. 

Several weeks prior to the convening of the 84th Congress it was my pleasure to 
personally inspect the Desert Game Refuge and to make an on-the-scene study of 
conditions existing there. As a result of these firsthand observations, I wish to 
respectfully submit several recommendations to this committee. 

During the present fiscal year the Desert Game Refuge has operated on a total 
budget of $34,039, and $22,984 of this was for payment of salaries. 

In other words, for an area larger than the State of Rhode Island barely $11,000 
is available for operation and maintenance, equipment, soil and moisture develop- 
ment, and predator and rodent control work. 

As a result, many of the operations are of a ‘‘baling-wire’’ nature and, while a 
tribute to the ingenuity and devotion of the refuge staff, cannot be expected to 
meet the growing demands on this area. 

For example, roads in the refuge are practically nonexistent. In order to police 
the refuge or to travel from one water development project to paakies, it is 
necessary to proceed in jeeps across sagebrush and up dry creek beds. A 20-mile 
journey requires a half day. With a slight expenditure for roadbuilding equip- 
ment, it would be possible to vastly improve the efficiency of operations and to 
reduce maintenance costs substantially. 

Radio equipment would increase efficiency and safeguard the lives of refuge 
personnel and visitors to the area. 

Regarding the matter of personnel, it is my feeling that the staff should be 
increased, A biologist is urgently needed for field studies in connection with the 
desert bighorn and, to a lesser extent, deer and elk. 

Presently, the scientific data compiled on the Nelson’s bighorn sheep is ex- 
tremely limited. It is not known when the animals breed, whether or not they 
twin, nor how often they require water. The basic facts needed to allow man to 
maintain this rare species of big game animal need yet to be discovered. 

A labor-patrolman is also needed to assist in the road and sign maintenance 
requirements and to handle the increasing warden and police problems. This 
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area borders Las Vegas—the fastest growing community in the Nation. Spiraling 
demands are being made on the facilities and personnel of this refuge because of 
the increasing population of southern Nevada and the increasing recreational 
use of the area. 

In conclusion, I would like to submit a specific list of requirements at the 
Desert Game Refuge and to respectfully urge this committee to include these 
items in the appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Budget estimate 


1 each 5-kilowatt diesel generator (Witte) to be used with existing unit 


RUEIOR DBRT Y TONG oon bk ieci ne mn mnnindinuseetamcaeanha assim » ay COO 
1 each 1,000- gallon steel water tank water-pressure switch and 2- horse- 

power pump. .....--. Bes aoe ne ea 500 
1 each truck, stake- -dump combination Ww with flat bed__ 34 3, 000 
Radio communications: 2? 2 fixed units and 4 mobile units.___. 4, 500 
1 each diesel road patrol -__-- --- ete eae arate (3) 
1 each CPC- 4 laborer-patrolman_-_-- 2, 950 
1 each GS-7 biologist___- Bk 7 4, 205 
1 each skip loader (sm: alll) - 2, 000 
Increased operation and m: Lintenance funds from $6,000 to $8,000_- 2, 000 


Total il a a eR Tae 21, 655 


1 Present generator has capacity of 5 kilowatts minimum requirements for new houses 8810 watts not 
including lights, radios, ete. 


2 Borrowed AEC radio communications no longer satisfactory since they have changed their operation 
and must have equipment before, during, and after tests. 
3 Surplus. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


LAKE MEAD RECREATIONAL 





AREA NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


I wish to call your attention at this time to a problem of great concern to my 
State. 

Although the amount of money involved is very small, the problem is important. 
What’s more, expenditure of this limited amount at this time will prevent larger 
costs in the future. 

Specifically, I am seeking $14,850 for urgently needed navigational aid for 
Lake Mead, Nev 

Due to an unusual lack of preciptiation in the Upper Colorado Basin, the water 
level of Lake Mead is now at a lower point than it has ever been since the con- 
struction of Hoover Dam. 

This rapid lowering of the surface elevation of Lake Mead has created a serious 
hazard to navigation and threatens the safety of the thousands of fishermen and 
other boating enthusiasts using the lake. 

The hazard is created because unmarked reefs, which were the tops of buttes and 
hills prior to the filling of the reservoir, loom out of the receding water. 

Eleven boating accidents, all caused by boats striking reefs, occurred between 
April = November 1954. 

The National Park Service has attempted to have the United States Coast 
Guard furnish aid in getting the obstructions marked. Coast Guard reaction 
was that its policy does not permit expenditure of funds for navigational aids 
unless commercial boat traffic is of such volume as to warrant the expenditure. 
Boat traffic on Lake Mead is almost exclusively private, pleasure-type travel. 

The National Park Service at Boulder City has made extensive studies to 
determine the type of marking buoy which would be practical for the marking 
of obstructions in the fluctuating water surface of Lake Mead. They are pre- 
pared to proceed with this project if and when funds become available. 

It is my hope that this committee will see fit to add this small amount to the 
National Park Service appropriation so that this serious problem and menace 
to the public safety can be solved. 

The estimated cost of this project is as follows: 
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Estimated costs of urgently needed navigation aids, Lake Mead 


NAVIGATION AIDS NOW IN EXISTENCE 


Lake Mead: Lake Mohave: None. 
Flashing beacons_ 
Reflector markers.- _ __- 
Temporary buoys- - _- 
Permanent reef markers 


URGENTLY NEEDED AIDS NOW PROPOSED 


Lake Mead: Lake Mohave: None proposed at Lake 
Flashing beacons, 13 at Mohave at this time. 
WOOO ao ss s.=< 97, 300 
Reflector markers, 30 at $60. 1, 800 
Permanent reef markers, 
105 at $50_- -- 5, 250 


Total installations __-_ 4, 850 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN COST OF NAVIGATION AID MAINTENANCE 


13 flashing beacons at $130.72_ ; ; $1, 699. 00 
Permanent reef markers (estimated replacement costs) 262. 50 


Total estimated annual maintenance costs_ - 1, 961. 50 
Forest SERVICE 


Because of the importance of the Forest Service in my State, I would like to 
discuss briefly the budget estimates of this agency for fiscal 1956. 

I was indeed pleased to note that the Bureau of the Budget approved increased 
allowances for several vital Forest Service programs in the budget that was 
submitted for this committee’s consideration. 

The increase in funds for forest roads and trails of $1,500,000 will be of great 
assistance to many areas throughout the Nation. In Nevada we can attest to the 
fact that such avenues of travel are in definite need of improvement. 

The increases for forest research and national forest protection and management 
are also highly desirable. I respectfully urge the committee to approve these 
increases. 

The reduction in the program for cooperative range improvements and range 
revegetation will have a detrimental effect on many portions of Nevada. If 
drought conditions continue there as they have in the past 2 years, range improve- 
ments—especially water development—will be imperative. 

It is my understanding that the amount for cooperative range improvements 
has been reduced $120,000 from the 1955 appropriation of $400,000. Demands 
existent in Nevada seem to indicate that it might be well to restore this amount 
and to increase it to the sum originally recommended by the Forest Service. 
I believe this figure is $760,000. 

In conclusion, may I ask that the following resolution from the Paradise Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association, Paradise Valley, Nev., be made a part of the record: 

Let it be resolved that the Paradise Valley Cattlemen’s Association requests 
and recommends a full appropriation for range improvement on the basis of 
animals allotted on the national forest, each and every year in the hope the funds 
will be conducive to improved range conditions and management and further 
the utilization of feed areas. 

Thank you. 

ELLEN W. Gonpro, 
Secretary of the Association. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Wasuinaton, D. C., March 8, 1955. 
Hon. Micwaeu J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Kirwan: May I take this opportunity of respectfully calling to the 
attention of your committee the enclosed information with regard to the present 
needs of the Lake Mead National Recreation Area. 

This is one of the most popular of the areas within the National Park Service. 
The increasing number of visitors necessitates prompt action on the facilities 
described in the enclosed data. 

On behalf of the people of Nevada and the millions of visitors to the Lake Mead 
Recreation Area from throughout the country, may I urge consideration of these 
fund requests. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Curr Youna, Member of Congress. 


NEEDS AT LAKE MEAD NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 
Boulder Beach 


Immediate needs for the development of Boulder Beach are estimated to cost 
$146,600 and will include the following types of work: Construction of water 
lines, power lines, sewers, roads, walks, comfort stations, and a picnic area with 
shelters over table and bench combinations. 


Katherine Wash 


Immediate needs for the development of Katherine Wash are estimated to 
cost $126,800 and will include the following types of work: Construction of water 
reservoir and water-line extensions, roads, walks, campground, comfort stations, 
and shelters over table and bench combinations. 


Las Vegas Wash 


Immediate needs for the development of Las Vegas Wash are estimated to cost 
$122,500 and will include the following types of work: Construction of water 
system, sewer system, electric system, picnic area, and comfort stations. 


Boulder Beach: 
Ss $8, 600 
2. 17, 700 
3. Grading, planting and construction of walks, Boulder Beach 
residential area 9, 400 
. Extension of roads, campground. 500 
5. Extension of utility lines to campground (water, sewer, power)__ 25, 900 
}. Pienic area development 
. Picnic area electric service 
. Comfort stations (2) picnie area_ - 28, 200 
. Shelter, table and bench combination 18, 800 


Subtotal 146, 600 


Katherine Wash: 
1. Grading, planting, and construction of walks, Katherine Wash 
residential area 4, 700 
2. Water reservoir and line extension 35, 300 
3. Campground development 16, 000 
4. Comfort stations (2) 28, 200 
5. Shelter, table and bench combination 100 
. Campground spur road 500 
7. Cabin road 
8. 5, 000 


126, 800 
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Las Vegas Wash: 
1. Water system $35, 300 
Sewer system 22, 900 
Electric system 23, 500 
Combeort. station for plenic area... . i. os. eee wade cise 12, 000 

Picnie area development . 18, 800 


Subtotal Jove.2) SSeS 


395, 900 
Boulder Beach 

1. Pressure sewer and water lines, $8,600.—A sewer and water line is required 
before a modern movable restroom can be installed at Boulder Beach boat har- 
bor. Daily use may reach over 600 persons a day. Present toilets use open 
buckets which must be manually removed and emptied, sometimes twice a day, 
especially on busy weekends. 

2. Comfort station (portable), $17,700.—The harbor at Boulder Beach is the 
major marine development on Lake Mead providing facilities for boating and fish- 
ing which are two principal recreational uses of the lake. The lakeshore fluctu- 
ates approximately one-half mile seasonably (and may fluctuate one-half mite 
from season to season) requiring the use of movable sanitary facilities at this 
much used development. The existing toilet is an old frame structure on skids 
with ean stools which must be emptied frequently. The Public Health Service 
has condemned this arrangement and has cooperated in working out the system 
proposed herein. The present system is costly to operate and it is difficult to 
obtain labor which will handle open sewerage. The structure proposed will have 
flush closets and an automatic pump to force sewerage through a pressure line to 
the gravity sewer above high-water level. The pressure sewerage line will be 
laid in the direction of shore fluctuation and have connections at about 200-foot 
intervals to which the mobile comfort station can be attached. The comfort sta- 
tion can be moved up or down the line as the lake level changes. Simiiar arrange- 
ments will be provided for electric and water requirements. This system will 
meet sanitary requirements of the Public Health Service and should reduce oper- 
ating costs considerably while eliminating an odorous and obnoxious installation. 

Funds are needed to construct a movable all metal or metal and frame comfort 
station which would have a tiled interior and composition roof. It would be 
constructed on metal wheels for mobility and would contain a collection tank, 
automatic sewerage pump, and utility connections. 

3. Grading, planting and construction of walks in Boulder Beach residential area, 
$9,400.—Residences were built on a gentle slope on the typical desert terrain 
where there is little soil. The area is mostly rock and gravel where few native 
plants grow. Earth and fertilizer are necessary for normal foot travel and 
convenience. 

Funds are needed to (a) grade the area around six residences, (b) plant trees 
and shrubs, (c) plant lawn, and (d) place walkways as required at each residence. 

4. Campground road, $12,500.—A road is needed to provide access to and 
circulation in a campground extension. ‘The present camping area is not large 
enough to accommodate public visitors. During the 1953 fiscal year approxi- 
mately one-third of all campers used the area beyond the developed campground 
due to crowded conditions. 

Funds are needed to construct and oil surface a circulation road and parking 
spurs. 

5. Extension of utility lines to campground (water, sewer, power, $25,900.—Funds 
are needed to extend the water system, sewer line, and power system to the 
campground and to provide lighting in the campground. 

6. Picnic area development, $20,000.—The existing area is barren rocky earth 
and is very dirty, especially during windstorms. ‘There is no natural protection 
from sun and wind. The area is used by the public continuously during the 
season from May 1 to October 1. As many as 1,000 people per day use the area. 

Funds are needed to grade the area, prepare soil, plant lawn, trees and shrubs 
and to install an irrigation system. 

7. Pienie area electric service, $5,506.—In this area of high temperatures much 
picnicking is done at night. As many as 1,000 people may use the area durirg a 
24-hour period. Jights will increase public use and enjoyment and also reduce 
cleanup, vandalism, and provide a better opportunity to maintain order. 

funds would be used to install a transformer, underground service lines, and 
street lights. 
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8. Comfort stations (2), picnic area, $28,200.—Present sanitary facilities are 
rebuilt can toilets without lavatories. They are overcrowded and cause incon- 
venience and embarrassment to the public. 

Two comfort stations would be constructed, each with facilities for men and 
women. Fiatures and connecting utilities would be included. 

9. She'ter, table and bench combination, $18,800.—Present use of the picnic area 
is heavy and the existing facilities are menger. The lack of naturel shade and 
extremely high summer temperatures makes this type of sheltered unit very 
desirable. 

Funds are needed to construct 16 wood frame shelters together with the table- 
bench combination units. 


Katherine Wash 
1. Grading, vlanting ond construction of walks in Katherine Wash residential area, 
,,700.—Three residences are built on typical desert land which needs improve- 
ment to establish the srowth of plants, lawn, shrubs, and shade trees, all of which 
are important in reducing heat and wind effects for the residents. Footpaths 
are a desirable and normal convenience. 

Funds are needed to provide grading around the three residences, plant trees, 
shrubs, lawn, and construct walks as required at each residence. 

2. Water reservoir and line extension, $35,300.—The present reservoir has an 
8,000-gallon capacity and is above ground. A 150,000-gallon storage reservoir 
is needed to provide a reserve for fire and for public requirements at the camp- 
grounds, picnic area, and concessioner’s facilities. The present pump is of small 
capacity and there is no dependable standby. 

Funds are needed to (a) construct a 150,000-gallon reservoir, (b) extend a 
water main and distribution lines, (c) install 9 fire hydrants, and (d) install a 
second pump and electric motor with automatic controls. 

3. Campground development, $16,000.—There is no existing planned camp site 
in this area of high use. Development is required for sanitation and management 
and protection of a greater area. 

Funds are needed to (a) grade sites, (b) construct table and bench combina- 
tions, (c) construct and install camp stoves, and (d) plant trees and shrubs. 

4. Comfort stations (2), $28,200.—Comfort stations are needed to serve campers 
at Katherine Wash. There are no facilities available at present and public use 
increases steadily. 

Funds are needed to (a) grade a site, (b) construct comfort stations and (c) make 
utility connections. 

5. Shelter, table and bench combinations, $14,100.—These facilities would be for 
public use. Summer temperatures are extreme and there is no natural shade. 
Access to this site would be by surface road. The beach is nearby and public use 
is on an increase far in excess of present facilities. 

Funds are needed to (a) grade 12 sites, and (b) construct 12 wood-frame shelters 
and table and bench combinations. 

6. Campground spur road, $18,500.—No organized campground now exists. 
This road is needed to provide access to and circulation in a campground and to 
provide camp parking spurs. 

Funds are needed to (a) clear, grade, and lay a gravel base, and (b) provide an 
asphalt surface. 

7. Cabin road, $5,000.—A road is needed to serve the concession’s overnight 
cabins and to provide access from the main highway to the cabins and to provide 
parking spurs for guests. 

Funds are needed to (a) clear, grade, and lay a gravel base, and (b) provide an 
asphalt surface. 

8. Picnic area road, $5,000.—A road is needed to provide access to the public 
beach and picnic area and to provide parking for cars. The present area is being 
used without control of travel ways and is at times impossible because of sandy soil. 

Funds are needed to (a) construct 0.8 of a mile of road, and (b) to construct a 
parking area. 

Las Vegas Wash 

1. Water system, $35,300.—No water is available at the present time for either 
irrigation or domestic use. Water is required before other development can be 
constructed. Day use of the beach and picnic area averages 400 persons per day 
during the summer season with a maximum of 2,000 persons per day. Water is 
necessary for sanitation development. 
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Funds are needed to (a) provide a high-pressure connection to the basic magnesi- 
um 40-inch waterline, (6) construct a 100,000-gallon reservoir, and (c) for water 
mains, fire hydrants, and distribution lines. 

2. Sewer system, $32,900.—There is no sewer in the area. As many as 17,000 
people a month use the area where only pit toilets are provided. This utility is 
also required for the residence of a ranger, the concessioner’s facilities, and for 
the picnic area. 

Funds are needed to install a complete sewer system with collecting lines, sump, 
septic tank, pumps, and a disposal field. 

3. Electric system, $23,500.—At present there is no electricity at this area of high 
public use. Power is required for operation of the sewer, picnic area, and for 
domestic use. 

Funds are needed to connect this area with an existing commercial source. It 
would necessitate a 644 mile 33,000 kilovolt-ampere line and 110-220 kilovolt- 
ampere and 220-440 kilovolt-ampere distribution service points. 

4. Comfort station for picnic area, $12,000.—at present the picnic area does not 
have any type of toilet facilities. The tremendous heavy use expected at the 
Las Vegas Wash picnic area requires much more than pit-type toilets which are not 
conducive to good sanitation. 

Funds are needed to (a) prepare the site, (b) construct a comfort station and (c) 
make all utility connections. 

5. Picnic area development, $18,800.—Public use of the bea:h and picnic area is 
extensive. Approximately 17,000 persons a month now use this area which is 
without adequate facilities. Maintenance costs are high and the public is inade- 
quately provided for. Shade and picnic facilities are highly desirable in this hot, 
arid climate. 

Funds are needed to (a) construct 50 table and bench units and 10 refuse con- 
tainers, (b) construct 40 fireplace units with grates and grills, (c) construct 10 
electric stoves and, (d) grade and level the area and for purchasing and planting 
trees and shrubs. 


FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwin. The following letter has been received from Congress- 
man Charles A. Wolverton of New Jersey. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1955. 
Hon. Micuareu J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarRMAN: A situation exists in southern New Jersey and the 
State of Delaware along the Delaware River that is extremely serious in its effect 
upon the farmers of that entire area. It arises from the great number of black- 
birds which infest the area at certain seasons of the year. The flocks are so great 
it darkens the sky at times. I understand the figure would run into the thousands 
and, in fact, it would seem millions of these birds concentrate in this area. They 
settle on the crops, particularly corn, of the farmers in this area and destroy them. 
Committees have been appointed and efforts have been made to remedy the situa- 
tion, but it cannot be done by local sources alone. It requires Federal aid 

Last year provision was made by your committee to have the Fish and Wildlife 
Service attack the problem. The Wildlife Service has rendered assistance and 
so has the State. However, it is my understanding no provision is being made for 
such assistance this vear. I would therefore greatly appreciate your taking an 
interest in the matter and help us get at least a $15,000 appropriation for continu- 
ing this work. Congressman Jensen is familiar with the situation because last 
year he was able to help us get aid through the Fish and Wildlife Service. Our 
farmers and agricultural interests are desperate. They need help. We will be 
glad to appear before your committee or submit evidence whenever or wherever 
or of any character that you suggest. I am certain the Fish and Wildlife Service 
will confirm all that I have said as to the great damage that is being done, both 
on the New Jersey and Delaware sides of the river. 

I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CuHaRLEes A. WOLVERTON. 
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NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 


WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS C. ABERNETHY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Krrwan. We are pleased to have with the committee Congress- 
men Abernethy and Williams of the State of Mississippi, who have 
something they wish to present concerning the Natchez Trace Park- 
way. 

Which one of you gentlemen desires to proceed first? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We have a joint statement to go into the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
Mr. Abernethy and I are grateful for this opportunity to appear 
before the Interior Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. As you know, we are here to express our interest in the pro- 
posed budget of the National Park Service, particularly as it relates 
to the Natchez Trace Parkway. 

The President’s budget recommends a total of $2,274,000 for con- 
struction on the Natchez Trace during fiscal year 1956. This money 
will be used for grading and surface treating a 9.28-mile section of the 
Natchez Trace north of Mathiston, Miss., and for bridge construction 
on a 13.36-mile section between French Camp and Mathiston. The 
latter section is now being graded, utilizing funds appropriated for 
fiscal year 1955. In addition, grade separation and bridges will 
be constructed on a 4-mile section east of Florence in the State of 
Alabama. 

At this point I might make the observation that none of the con- 
struction planned in the President’s budget for next year will be done 
in my district. As a matter of fact, so far as I can tell from their 
projected plan, it will be several years before any construction will 
actually be done in the district that I represent, which is that part 
of the trace which runs from Natchez to where the construction has 
begun, and that is in Jackson, Miss., north of Jackson. 

When the work now under contract is completed, 125 miles of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway will be completed and available to the public. 
This represents about 28 percent of the total length of the parkway. 
If Congress approves the full amount requested in the budget, an 
additional 28 miles will be graded and surface treated during fiscal 
year 1956 and ready for paving the following year. 

There is no point in burdening the subcommittee with elaborate 
testimony regarding the Natchez Trace funds because most of you 
gentlemen have dealt with this problem many times before. We 
would like to point out, however, that the Natchez Trace was author- 
ized -in 1934. 

After 21 years of Natchez Trace is only 28 percent completed. The 
rate of construction on this one parkway has undoubtedly set some 
sort of record for slowness. Its for that reason that we take your 
time to plead for the full amount requested in the President’s' budget. 
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Quite naturally, we would not be disappointed if it were increased, 
but, in view of the current fiscal situation, we would be very happy 
with the amount requested in the budget. 

The following table shows the amount of funds appropriated each 
fiscal year since World War II. 


Appropriations by fiscal year since World War II 


10471 0G 2 so eRe i A, OO 1g oe oe le $651, 000 
(Ss t1OS soo. 2 Ia None} 1955: 

1968 20.408 sc aislees uses. None National Park Service 

ONE ea cheae! San etal aise 1, 900, 000 appropriation _ - . 256, 899 
FoGttheraactacnsde eeu _. 1, 200, 000 Under Federal Aid 

MG ees he dd 28 800, 000 Highway Act_ -_- 2, 678, 400 
FOS! hie eto ee 410, 000 


Under section 4B of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954, Congress 
authorized the appropriation of $11 million for construction, recon- 
struction and improvement of parkways during fiscal year 1956. 
The same amount was authorized for fiscal year 1957. 

Eight parkways have been authorized by Congress. One, the 
Baltimore- Washington Parkway, has been completed. The other 
seven are in various stages of ¢ omple tion. The Natchez Trace was the 
first of these to be authorized, and is still the farthest from being 
completed. 

We urge the subcommittee to recommend the full amount the 
President has requested for parkway construction in order that 
construction can go forward, as we believe Congress intended when 
it authorized this work. 

Obviously, there are many advantages that will accrue to the 
people in the area of these parkways. The Natchez Trace, for 
instance, will provide recreational opportunities heretofore unavailable 
to the citizens of the three States involved. 

We would point out also the possible value of this highway in time 
of war or national emergency. It would provide a direct and unin- 
terrupted route from the atomic laboratories in Tennessee to the 
Mississippi River port of Natchez, and would greatly facilitate the 
transportation of men and materials to the gulf coast and New 
Orleans. We do not wish to use this as the basis for trying to obtain 
construction funds on the premise that this would be a defense 
highway. We cite this possible use merely for the information of 
the committee. 

We thank you for the consideration you have given us both today 
and in years previous. We feel that this year’s appropriations 
permitted real progress to be made on the Trace construction, and 
hope the committee may see fit to permit this progress to continue 
at least at the rate recommended by the President in his budget. 

Mr. Anerneruy. I would like to make one brief comment. 

I know that you members are busy and have important work ahead. 
But permit me to take the time to say that in recent years the com- 
mittee has been very considerable of Mr. Williams, Mr. Winstead, 
Mr. Jones of Alabama, and others, as well as myself on this subject. 
We do feel that now that the construction of this parkway has been 
renewed that it will proceed now to an immediate and early completion. 
There will not be hereafter*the waste of time as well as money as 
there has been in the past on the project. 
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As Mr. Williams has said, we have not endeavored to justify this 
as something that was absolutely essential to the country. We have 
not attempted to justify it on the basis that it was essential to national 
defense. The only basis for the justification of this project is for the 
perpetuation of its great historical value and the unusual recreation 
it will provide for the people of our section of the country as well as 
for hundreds of thousands who are visiting the area every year. 

The amount in the budget for next year, while reasonably good, is 
still somewhat nominal as compared with what will be required to 
complete the work. And, while we have not come asking for more, 
the reason for that is because the Park Service has told us that at this 
immediate time they could not use more. But they do say that they 
can very definitely use every dollar that has been requested for next 
year, which is a minimum amount and is the very minimum they need 
to operate on during fiscal 1956. 

So we hope that the committee will not see fit to reduce it. We are 
not asking for an increase, but we do hope you will see fit to give us 
exactly what they recommend. 

That completes our statement. You have been very kind. We 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Wi! AMS. May I make one further remark, very briefly? 

In last year’s hearings you will find that figures were furnished to 
the sube maininies showing the cost per mile of construction already 
completed on the several parkw ays. You will find in a study of that 
that the Natchez Trace Parkway has required an expenditure on a 
per-mile basis of more than twice as much as was required to construct 
the Blue Ridge Parkway which runs through mountainous areas and 
which obviously would be much more expensive to build than the 
Natchez Trace which runs over rolling lowlands. 

We believe, and certainly this has not been contradicted by the 
engineers or the Park Service or anyone else, that the reason for this 
tremendous cost per mile of construction is due to the fact that it has 
been strung out over such a long period of years, and so much money 
has been required to maintain the parkway at various stages of con- 
struction that the most economical system of building could not be 
applied. 

[ call that to the attention of the committee for what it might be 
worth. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are strictly of the opinion that if the money had 
been appropriated down through the years and it had been constructed 
when labor and machinery and everything else was much cheaper, 
instead of dragging out through all those years, it would have been 
more economical. 

Mr. Wiuurams. That is very true. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anernetay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 3, 1955 


Mount RusHMorkE NATIONAL PARK 


WITNESS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Congressman Berry of South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Berry. Iam E. Y. Berry, Member of Congress from the Second 
Congressional District of South Dakota. 

I make this appearance for and in behalf of the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial Society of the Black Hills to present in their 
behalf the need for development in the Mount Rushmore National 
Park. 

I wish to emphasize my strong support for the 1956 budget requests 
submitted by the National Park Services, approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President and submitted to the Congress. The 
1956 budget estimates for Mount Rushmore are as follows: 


1956 budget 

Management and protection: estimate 
On-site , $43. 950 
Forestry and fire control 25 
Total management and protection : 43, 975 


Maintenance and rehabilitation: 
Roads and trails__- : 3, 000 


Buildings, utilities, and other facilities ee 2 17, 380 
Total maintenance and rehabilitation. _________- F 20, 380 
Construction: 
moads and trails... ~.. .ics:25.. ee ial a oe 62, 000 
Buildings and utilities, ete._......._____-_- : 250, 000 


i ; 312, 000 


Total Mount Rushmore eure ee 376, 355 


It is significant to note that this budget appropriation is set up in 
such a way that the Mount Rushmore Society over a 20-year period 
will pay back the amount of the appropriation. The National Park 
Service has a memo of understanding from the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial Society incorporating these provisions. 

Certainly this plan of the Rushmore Society to pay back the Federal! 
funds that are expended on the memorial is unique and deserves 
recognition. 

I would also call attention to the fact that the 1956 budget requests 
for Mount Rushmore are in compliance with the development program 
that was agreed upon by this committee and the Congress with you. 

Superintendent Charles Humberger, of Rushmore National Memo- 
rial, recently released statistics indic ating that 910,036 people visited 
Mount Rushmore during 1954. The number of visitors to Mount 
Rushmore is consistently i increasing and it is anticipated that before 
very long more than 1 million tourists will view Mount Rushmore 
each year. 
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The reputation of Mount Rushmore has truely become international] 
as people come from all corners of the globe to view The Shrine of 
Democracy. 

I know that the Congress will want to continue to increase the 
development of the Mount Rushmore National Memorial area. 
Millions of Americans have beer thrilled with the impressive majesty 
of the Mount Rushmore Monument and it is fitting that The Shrine 
of Democracy and surrounding area should be maintained in the 
best of condition. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting my views. 

I wish to express to this committee my strong support for the 
continued development of the Badlands National Monument. 

I do not wish to take the valuable time of the members of this com- 
mittee with a detailed elaboration of the need for extensive improve- 
ments at the Badlands National Monument. However I do wish to 
stress the recognition that has come to the Badlands National Monu- 
ment, by virtue of the fact that thousands of people from all over 
the world are traveling to the area each year. Because the Badlands 
National Monument is building up an outstanding reputation it is 
appropriate that the area be adequately maintained. It is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to do so. 

I wish to testify in support of the proposed budget figures for Bad- 
lands National Monument, which are as follows: 


1956 budget 


Management and protection: estimate 
I Sg ee Et al als ods calle igs Clete eR os $26, 575 
Forestry and fire I fo ae ae tot ie Aree tie a Me 60 

Total, management and protection__..........__-- ~ imaney, oe ooo 


Maintenance and rehabilitation: 


MNT RUE I P23 eS he oe og asl ee Sere wes 40,000 
Buildings, utilities and I ae ae 8, 450 
Total, maintenance and rehabilitation_____________-___-_-_______ 48, 45 50 


Construction: Roads and trails ’ 


470, 200 
i US os SS ian ss ee Sr i ee ae 545, 285 

Thank you for the opportunity to express my opinions. 

I wish to testify in favor of the budget recommendation for 1956 
for $56,000 for relocation of the Yankton Sioux Tribe. Public Law 
478, 83d Congress, section 8, authorized the expenditure of Federal 
moneys for relocating the Yankton Sioux Tribe. The 83d Congress 
also appropriated $50,000 as the first portion of the relocation costs. 
The remaining $56,500 is included in the recommended budget and I 
am. sure that the Congress will recognize the United States Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to these Y ankton Sioux people who have lost their 
farms and homes and have otherwise been damaged because of the 
reservoir formed by the Fort Randall Dam. These Indian people 
are deserving of reimbursement for damages and rehabilitation to 
the extent expressed in the proposed budget on page 757. 

Thank you for the opportunity of expressing my views. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point a letter from 
Mr. Purl Willis, counselor, Mission Indian Federation: 


Tue Mission INDIAN FEDERATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
El Cajon, San Diego County, Calif., March 4, 1955. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMan: Having just been advised by wire from Congressman 
Bob Wilson that hearings on the Interior Department (Indian Bureau) budget 
request for the fiscal year starting July 1, 1955, has been concluded, but that any 
statement that the Mission Indian Federation might desire to submit in respect 
to the budget, will be made a part of the hearings, in case it is received by Monday 
night, March 7- there is being submitted this statement, in support of the conten- 
tion of the Indian Federation members that most, if not all Federal appropriations, 
intended for the support of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in California, should be 
eliminated, as not required at this time. 


Indian Bureau policy of denying Indians right to examine budget, just cause for 
censure 


Of the some 20,000 to 25,000 Indians claimed by the Bureau as living in Cali- 
fornia, not more than 5,000, actually reside on the Indian-owned reservations, 
and of this number, the Indian service cannot show that any of the funds it gets 
from Congress annually benefits in a constructive way, any or but an insignificant 
few of these people. The exception might be that in some form, some of this large 
contribution by Congress, might indirectly affect a few individual Indians in 
“positions of favor’. It was our hope that we could find some way to go to Wash- 
ington and make a personal appearance before your committee, as we did in 
1950-52 and be subject to questioning as to why we charge such funds are used in 
many instances in actually duplicating in an inferior manner services and benefits 
to which our Indian citizens are legally entitled under State laws, which have 
been upheld in a welfare suit won in the courts here, by the initiative of this 
Indian Federation. 

We have appealed to the area director at Sacramento to give us a copy of his 
proposed budget which he prepares in December and which is forwarded to 
Washington for examination by the Secretary and then it finally comes before the 
Appropriations Committee of Congress. In no other manner can an Indian have 
an opportunity to examine the demands the Bureau is making for its upkeep. 
Invariably, the area director, after an extended delay, replies advising that our 
request cannot be complied with, and this year adding: ‘‘nor are we at liberty to 
release information on this matter * * *’. Thus we are denied an opportunity 
to even examine the new proposed budget until it gets past Congress. 

Justifying the contention of Indian leaders who have used every honorable 
effort to have Congress bring an end to this useless control of all Indian life in this 
State, the Indian federation have carried on an intensive campaign to show 
county and State officials that our Indians are fully clothed with the responsi- 
bility and rights of genuine individual citizenship. No California group of 
Indians live the so-called tribal life, such as the name would signify. These 
Indians are citizens and live as individual citizens, and this distinction must be 
kept in mind when discussing Indian problems. The Bureau policy is to make the 
publie look upon our Indian people as ‘“‘wards,”’ a race of human beings who live 
as writers described these natives as ‘‘savages’’; as people who lived ‘‘tribal life’’— 
meaning a band or tribe who make their own laws and who are even to this day 
unable to show they have the ability to handle their own individual affairs. In 
fact the Bureau policy is to dea! with an Indian only on the basis that he is simply 
a member of a tribe of uncivilized natives. 

This is not an inaccurate explanation of the picture and understanding the Indian 
Bureau staff would have the public and officials in which the Indian race should 
be held. It is proper to here state that it is very difficult for any individual 
Indian or acting through an Indian organization such as this federation, to meet in 
an effective manner the continual outpouring of propaganda and press interview 
and “official statements” being fed the public misleading the public as to the legal 
rights of Indians or as to their qualifications. Literally speaking, California 
Indians have no voice in who the area director is who rules their affairs through 
regulations set up in the dark days of the remote past. Congress should see to it 
that the Secretary of the Interior supply qualified Indian leaders with definite 
budget information it presents to Congress, and this should be made available 
early in January. 
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The California Indian Bureau budget demands unsound—drastic changes needed 


As we have stated above, the area director at Sacramento denies the Federation 
Indians copy of its budget demands for the coming fiscal year. But a few days 
ago, we were able to examine a copy of the budget approved last year for the cur- 
rent period, ending June 30, 1955. Therefore, we will use these figures to show the 
manner in which Indians charge no need for large sums for California agency. 
We are giving your committee copy of the budget for the current year, and ask 
that it be made a part of our statement: 


“1954-55 INDIAN BUREAU BUDGET—SACRAMENTO AGENCY SUPPLY 
* * * * * * * 


“Thus the California Indian Bureau agency received from the Congress for the 
current year the total of $1,075,895, with an additional left-over sum of some $240,- 
000 remaining in the ‘construction fund’. We shall now point out where in our 
belief there is outright waste. 

“In considering the various items or headings carried in the budget for the current 
year, it must be kept in mind, as Indians charge, that under the sweeping ruling of 
Judge Mundo all welfare aid and hospitalization of California Indians (welfare 
code) formerly coming under the authority of the Indian service, are now taken 
over by the counties under laws approved by the State legislature. The State and 
county health laws have been under the health offices of the State and counties 
for some 20 years, and their enforcement by such officials became mandatory 
under the ruling of Judge Mundo on February 3, 1953. That opinion rendered 
against San Diego County officials in a suit brought by the Mission Indian 
Federation, was carried to the State’s appellate court and there unanimously 
affirmed. Henceforth all such welfare and hospitalization and medical care of 
needy Indians in the State is being met, or should be met by counties where Indian 
reservations are located.” 

However, as Indians charge, the area director has caused to be made with many 
of the counties special contracts under which agreements, the county health offi- 
cials agree to give all medical services needed by indigent Indians residing on 
reservations within the county, if such Indians are 50 percent or more Indian 
blood, and then the Indian Bureau will pay to the county whatever expenses in- 
volved. I am giving you for the record copy of such a contract made with the 
San Diego County Board of Supervisors in July 1954, covering the current year. 
The total amount to be paid the county annually is some $18,000, to be paid in 
quarterly payments of $4,500. 

This sum of $18,000 to be paid San Diego County under this special contract is 
intended to come from the item under ‘‘Health, education and welfare’ and the 
amount budgeted for this item for the State for the current year is $389,894. 
Eligibility for Indian service medical care is limited to Indians who meet the 
following qualifications: 

(a) Having 50 percent or more of Indian blood. 

(b) Holding residency on Federal trust land. 

(c) Being medically indigent as determined in accordance with policies and 
practices of San Diego County. 

This contract provides that all other indigent Indians of the county, who do not 
meet the above eligibility requirements, are the medical responsibility of San 
Diego County and will receive the same medical care as other citizens of San 
Diego County. 

Our opinion (and prominent able lawyers agree with us) that this special 
Indian Bureau-San Diego County contract is an evasion of the opinion of Judge 
Mundo delivered on February 3, 1953, wherein the court ruled that under the 
provision of the State Welfare Code No. 2500, all indigent Indians residing on 
Indian reservations (with no mention of the degree of Indian blood) in San Diego 
County were entitled to the same benefits and services which that law provides 
for other indigent persons. Likewise, we feel we are justified in saying that it was 
not necessary for Congress to appropriate public funds to reimburse San Diego 
County for this $18,000 item under that contract. No San Diego County Indian, 
regardless of blood content, would be legally denied proper medical care under the 
welfare code of California. Without doubt, not one dollar of this item of $389,894 
listed in the Bureau budget for the current year is justified. 

Another item in the current budget is appropriation for ‘‘Roads and trails” 
totaling $250,000. Contracts have been made with some 12 counties of California. 
for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails on Indian reservations. 
Such construction is to be made by the county and the Indian Bureau is to refund 
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to the counties. However, the information is not available as to the conditions 
under which refunds are to be made. It is our opinion that roads could be built 
on Indian reservations by the State and counties of California if the officials of 
the Indian Bureau would have made any serious effort to prevail upon the State 
and county officials to assume such responsibility, because of the fact that all 
Indians of California who purchase gas pay the gas tax of 8 cents per gallon. All 
highway construction and maintenance in California is taken care of by this 
gas tax—there is no tax on real estate in California for road expense. Therefore 
all necessary main and secondary road construction on Indian reservations can 
be and should be constructed out of this gas tax. Indian members on such reserva- 
tions would have to by vote dedicate the right-of-way for any such roads, and 
such right-of-way to be satisfactory to county or State road officials. This matter 
has been discussed with Bureau officials and also with Indians, and Indians in 
every instance have advised they are ready to vote such a right-of-way. 

Such recommendations and efforts should have been made by the Indian 
Bureau officials, if they were really concerned about the need for good roads on 
Indian reservations. If the Indian service would have done its duty and carried 
out its responsibility to the Indian people of California, it is obvious that there 
would have been no need for these large annual appropriations regarding Indian 
roads, ete. Are the Indians not fully justified in stating that this $250,000 or 
more in the current budget, and similar amounts each year carried in the Bureau 
budget—totaling running into millions of dollars over the last 15 or more years, 
constitute a needless expense? Indians have paid for roads on Indian reservations 
when they paid their gas tax. State and county officials with whom we have 
discussed this Indian road matter, agree our reasoning is sound, and that such 
officials do have a direct responsibility in this problem. 


Summary of our recommendations in other budget items 


We can see no justification for the near $2 million public fund in the area 
director’s hands to spend during the current year, when the court has ruled that 
all Indian welfare, hospitalization, and medical services to Indians of the State 
comes within the legal responsibility of the State, and that under Public Law 
280, the enforcement of all laws comes under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
State, leaving as the Federal Government’s responsibility toward our Indian 
citizens, the fact that it holds title in trust to the some 500,000 acres making up 
the some 50 or more Indian reservations; and the further fact certain tribal funds 
are under control of the Bureau. In no other State has the Indian Bureau been 
legally stripped of practically all of its claim for remaining in arbitrary control 
over any part of Indian life or Indian property. Why should Congress give the 
Bureau $419,831 to allow the Bureau to set up an army of staff employees to 
perpetuate themselves in office under the heading ‘“‘Resources management’’? 

The 3,000 or 4,000 descendents of the once powerful Indian groups once inhabi- 
tating all of the southern part of what is now known as California, enrolled on 
the some 30 so-called reservations were once through legal ownership of this 
valuable southland reaching from the shores of the Pacific Ocean east across the 
mountains to the Colorado River, were by rights as we interpret Indian occupation 
as legal ownership, when the white man came, potentially were the wealthiest 
people in the Nation. These powerful groups—and which we recognized in the 
unratified treaties which we induced their leaders to sign in 1851—52, as nations, 
never were at war against the United States, but on the contrary they weleomed 
the invading forces of General Kearney and gave invaluable aid in quickly sub- 
duing the Mexican National Army. Under the treaty signed with the Republic 
of Mexico on July 4, 1848, the Indian inhabitants occupying this area became 
American citizens. 

The recent court decision in the welfare suit won by the Mission Indian Federa- 
tion referred to above, pointed out that the Indian groups from the day this 
treaty was signed—now designated as ‘‘bands, tribes, or nations’’—have never 
lived as tribal Indians, but have always lived as individual Indian eitizens and 
had all the rights of American citizens. The appellate courts have upheld that 
opinion—the attorney general of California, cooperating as one of the attorneys 
for the Indians. Therefore, we ask the members of this House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations (Interior), since the courts have confirmed the Indians’ claim of 
full citizenship rights, as individuals (not as ‘‘tribes’”’, such as the Indian Bureau 
wants them and insists they must be treated) and therefore, entitled to the benefits 
of welfare, educational, and health and sanitation laws, why should Congress 
approve giving the Indian Bureau some $2 million out of the United States 
Treasury to carry on a program of duplication and waste—its arbitrarily inter- 
fering in the legal responsibilities which the courts declares must be assumed by the 
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counties, such as welfare and medical services to all Indian citizens, and not to a 
limited number of such Indians—those of 50 percent or more of Indian blood? 
We wonder on just what grounds did the Bureau staff justify its near $400,000 
medical-care item in the current budget? We have reason to believe a similar 
amount is requested from Congress in the budget demands before you. 

If members of your honorable committee could make a personal inspection of 
the some 25 so-called Indian reservations of southern California today, then you 
would find overwhelming evidence sustaining the charges the Indian Federation 
delegates have continually made across the years, and on every appearance made 
our testimony was unanimously upheld by the members of the House subcom 
mittee. Our reason for urging that no more funds be given for supporting this 
wasteful, duplicating agency in 1950 and 1953 (see hearings), is justly supported 
by the court decision. 

The State of California fully appreciates that it has a direct responsibility in 
this unfair contest—wherein the Bureau is actually bypassing the recent court 
ruling that the counties had the total responsibility of furnishing all necessary 
medical attention and services and welfare aid to indigent Indians on restricted 
reservation lands the same as such laws extended these protective measures to 
other citizens. We clearly recall that in Joint Resolution 108, approved unani- 
mously by Congress August 1, 1953, Congress recaptured its policymaking 
authority regarding Indian matters, and declared that: 

‘Whereas, it is the policy of Congress to, as rapidly as possible, make Indians 
within the territorial limits of the United States subject to the same laws and 
entitled to the same privileges and responsibilities as are applicable to other 
citizens of the United States, to end their status as wards * * *,” 

Let us examine the record or conditions under which Congress made this far- 
reaching decision to return to the Indian race their constitutional rights as Ameri- 
can citizens. The record discloses that Congress adopted this new policy toward 
its Indian citizens, following a conference held between a special committee 
Senator Arthur V. Watkins of the Senate, and Congressman William H. Harrison 
of the House Committee on Indian Affairs. This conference was held in the 
Office of Secretary of the Interior McKay on February 27, 1953, very soon after 
the Republicans moved into power. Then on March 13, Secretary McKay sent 
a letter to Senator Watkins and Congressman Harrison, outlining the agreement 
reached regarding Indians. That letter by Secretary McKay is given here, 
because it should be a guide to all officials having to do with the problems and 
issues growing out of this Federal wardship of Indians, including appropriations 
for continuing the Indian Bureau in California. Here is that letter: 

‘Federal responsibility for administering the affairs of individual Indian tribes 
should be terminated as rapidly as the circumstances of each tribe will permit. 
This should be accomplished by arrangements with the proper publie bodies of 
the political subdivisions to assume responsibility for the services customarily 
enjoyed by the non-Indian residents of such political subdivisions and by dis- 
tribution of tribal assets to the tribes as a unit or by division of the tribal assets 
among the individual members, whichever may appear to be the better plan in 
each case. In addition, responsibility for trust properties should be transferred 
to the Indians themselves, either as groups or individuals as soon as feasible.”’ 

Months before that Concurrent was adopted by Congress, representatives of 
the Mission Indian Federation, in a special conference with Secretary McKay 
and again with Assistant Secretary Orme Lewis, advised the Secretary that 
California back in 1937 approved a broad, modern welfare law extending its 
Indian citizens, whether residing on Indian reservations or among the general 
population, where more than 80 percent of the enrolled native California Indians 
live. We explained that the benefits of this welfare law were not made available 
to our Indian people, through direct opposition tactics of the very Indian agency 
set up to protect the rights of Indians. Numerous efforts on the part of the 
Indian Federation to induce county officials to direct welfare and health officials 
to see to it that such services be given to needy Indians, always met strong 
opposition from top Bureau officials. It was pointed out that the usual welfare 
and medical services extended to Indians by the Indian Bureau were far below 
the standards set for non-Indians under the State law. After county officials 
continued to refuse this aid to needy Indians, the Federation was forced to bring 
a suit against San Diego County officials. The suit was filed in July 1952, 
heard before Judge Arthur L. Mundo in December 1952 and his sweeping decision 
rendered on February 3, 1953. The attorney general of California cooperated 
in behalf of the Indians. 
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We do not believe the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or any member of his 
staff informed the members of your committee of this important court decision, 
or that the witnesses appearing before you were questioned as to the real import 
of this opinion on the Indian Bureau’s budget demands to keep the Indian Bureau 
in control of Indian life, even in a small way. 

Let us briefly compare the ruling of the court (and which was unanimously 
affirmed by the State appellate court) in announcing that our Indian people were 
not legally considered as ‘“‘wards,”’ and that ‘“‘they do not live tribal life.’”’ In 
other words, by this court decision, our Indians henceforth must be dealt with as 
individuals and not as tribes. Although but a small number of the some 25,000 
or so Indians in California actually reside on their restricted reservation lands 
(not more than 5,000 which our best information discloses), the Indian Bureau 
invariably classifies all California Indians as its responsibility. Not 1 dollar of 
the large budget donations goes for the welfare or benefit of the more than 20,000 
Indian men and women and their families who do not live on these restricted 
Indian lands, nor do these Indians have any interest in such lands. 

If Congress still believes that because the some 500,000 acres comprising the 
reservations throughout the State does not pay a direct tax on such Indian-owned 
lands, is it necessary that Congress should set up the Indian Bureau as a necessity, 
and perpetuate its authority, and give it an annual budget of $2 million? Would 
it not be a far more sound and simpler method of solving this land problem among 
California Indians by Congress facing the whole issue on its merits, and pay into 
the State of California whatever the tax would be required if the county assessor 
would apply the tax laws to Indian reservations? The State would then distribute 
this sum among the counties where Indian reservation untaxed lands are situated. 
An estimate has been made by qualified officials in the State and they state the 
tax thus assessed would not amount to more than $100,000. If this was the 
decision of Congress, there could then be no question about Indians having all the 
rights of other taxpayers. There is quite a difference between the sum given the 
Bureau annually by Congress—when its services to our Indian citizens is based 
on the needs or best interests of such Indians. Never will the Indian people 
of California or those of any other State really attain their full value as American 
citizens, as individuals, until these wardship fetters are severed, and this can be 
accomplished in either of two ways: 

1. By clearcut resolution or act of Congress. 

2. By bringing a test suit in the proper courts and carrying the case clear up to 
the United States Supreme Court, on the issue as to whether an Indian can be a 
“ward”’ and an American citizen at the same time—without a legal hearing before 
the proper court under which any other citizen is found to be a “‘ward”’ and not 
competent to handle his own affairs. 

Thus, we submit our case—we urge that definite legislation be enacted ending 
the wardship of California Indians, and that no funds be allowed the California 
agency for the coming fiscal year. 

Respectfully, 
Purt WILLIs, 
Counselor, Mission Indian Federation. 


Enclosures: Exhibits for the record. 


COPY OF BUREAU LETTER RE CALIFORNIA BUDGET 1954-55 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Sacramento, Calif., December 8, 1954. 
Mr. JAMES MARTINEZ, 
President, Mission Indian Federation, 
Valley Center, California. 

Dear Mr. MartINeEz: Reference is made to your letter of November 30, 1954. 

The following allocations have been made to this office for operation during 
the current fiscal year: 





General administrative expense $8, 870 

Resources management: 
Sa ONIN ee a ale esi ee ales 40, 852 
Program planning - 61, 640 
Soil and moisture conservation 29, 672 
Operation and maintenance, Indian irrigation systems - _--- 56, 645 
Repair and maintenance of roads and trails____- Be ois etek mae 65, 000 
Management of Indian trust property 154, 022 
Repair and maintenance, buildings and utilities 12, 000 


419, 831 
Health, education and welfare: 
Hospitals, disease preventive and curative services - 389, 894 
Maintenance law and order 


Total , i ; 389, 804 


Construction: 
Irrigation systems : ; < core 5, 400 
Buildings and utilities______. 900 


’ 


Roads and trails_.._.__-__- ; ees 7 : 200, 000 


Total os : 257, 300 


“vl, 


ee eS a ee rt 


Funds for the education contract in the amount of $205,000 have been allocated 
to the Phoenix area for administrative reasons. Carryover funds in the con- 
struction account increases the amount available for expenditure to $497,773. 

We do not have information on budget submissions by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1955, nor are we at liberty to release 
information on this matter submitted to our Washington office. 

We do not have available copies of health and education contracts executed 
with the several counties, and with the State, covering these matters. Below is a 
listing of the contracts in force, with the amounts indicated for the current fiscal 
vear: 


Medical care contracts: 
Lake County : a ee iasgrtiSae, OE ee 750 
Modoe County_-_----- 3 a bpseen a0... 296 


Mendocino County _ _ - Satie ood asin dain ie, 

San Diego County_- ; s annie, > Sep 
Public health contracts: 

Humbolt-Del Norte Counties ; per month_- $400 

Modoe County ‘ _ ae C0... 150 

San Diego County : : 5 ; do____ 250 

Mendocino County ait ; ivesdw aero hOr VOM sis 3, 840 


State education contract__-_- ake eB _. 205, 000 


Agreements for the assumption of future road maintenance have been executed 
with the following counties: 


Del Norte Inyo tiverside 
Glenn Lake San Bernardino 
Humbolt Mendocino Shasta 
Imperial Placer Tulare 

A copy of the form of agreement is enclosed. (Did not find it. W.) 

With respect to the contracts in force, we have no objection to your examination 
of the contracts in our office or in the offices of the other contracting parties. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Leronarp M. HItt, 


Area Director. 
(The above is a copy of the reply of Mr. Hill.) 
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(A COPY OF A RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SAN DIBGO COUNTY ROARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS, ON JULY 13, 1954, ENTERING INTO A CONTRACT WITH THE BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS FOR CARE OF SAN DIEGO COUNTY INDIANS OF 50 PERCENT INDIAN 
BLOOD) 


Re approving and authorizing the chairman of the board to sign agreement 
between the county and the United States, whereby the county will provide 
medical care services to eligible Indians during fiscal year 1954-55. Contract 
No. 14-20—550-133. 


On motion of Supervisor Howell, seconded by Supervisor Bird, the following 
resolution is adopted: 

Whereas there is presented to the Board of Supervisors a proposed agreement, 
entitled, ‘‘Medical Care Contract’? between the United States, acting through 
the Area Director, Sacramento Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the County 
of San Diego, State of California, acting through the San Diego County Board 
of Supervisors, wherein the County of San Diego agrees to provide medical care 
services during the fiscal vear 1954-55 to Indian residents of said county, for 
which the United States agrees to reimburse said county in the sum of $18,000, 
all as more fully described and explained in said proposed Medical Care Contract, 
No. 14—20—550—-133; and, 

Whereas said proposed agreement has been approved as to form by the district 
attorney and county counsel of the County of San Diego: Now therefore, it is 

Resolved and ordered, That said proposed agreement be and it is herehy approved, 
and that the chairman of the Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego 
be and he is hereby authorized and directed to execute said agreement on behalf 
of the county of San Diego. 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego, 
State of California, this 13th day of July, 1954, by the following vote: 

Aves: Supervisors Gibson, Bird, Robbins, Rossi and Howell. 

Noes: Supervisors, None. 

Absent: Supervisors, None. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of San Diego, ss: 

I, R. B. James, county clerk of the County of San Diego, State of California 
and ex-officio clerk of the Board of Supervisors of said county, hereby certify 
that I have compared the foregoing copy with the original resolution passed 
and adopted by said board, at a regular meeting thereof, at the time and by 
the vote therein stated, which original resolution is now on file in my office; 
that the same contains a full, true and correct transcript therefrom and of the 
whole thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of the Board of Supervisors, this 13th day of 
July A. D. 1954. 

[SEAL] (Signed) R. B. JAmus, 

County Clerk and Kx-O fficio Clerk of the Roard of Supe rvisors. 
By (Signed) W. Rousseau, 
De puly. 


COPY OF CONTRACT-AGREEMENT BETWEEN SAN DIEGO COUNTY AND UNITED STATES 
INDIAN BUREAU FOR MEDICAL CARE OF INDIANS, JULY 13, 1954 (1 YEAR, 1954-55.) 


MEDICAL CARE CONTRACT NO. 14—-20-550—133 


This agreement made and entered in this Ist day of July 1954, pursuant to the 
act of June 4, 1986 (25 U.S. C. 452) by and between the United States, acting 
through the Area Director, Sacramento Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
hereby referred to as the Area Director, party of the first part, and the County 
of San Diego, State of California, acting through the San Diego County Board of 
Supervisors, heretofore known as the Supervisors, party of the second part, 
witnesseth: 

Whereas the Area Director is desirous of securing high grade medical care for 
all Indian residents of San Diego County who are eligible for Indian Service 
medical care, and 

Whereas the Supervisors are desirous of furnishing such medical care to such 
eligible Indians; 
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Therefore the parties hereto for the consideration hereinafter stated mutually 
agree as follows: 

1. Eligibility for Indian Service medical care is limited to Indians who meet 
the following qualifications: 

(a) Having 50 percent or more of Indian blood. 

(b) Holding residency on Federal trust land. 

(c) Being medically indigent as determined in accordance with policies 
and practices of San Diego County. 

2. All indigent Indians, residents of San Diego County, who do not meet the 
above eligibility requirements, are the medical responsibility of San Diego County 
and will receive the same medical care as other citizens of San Diego County. 

3. Medical care for Indians qualified under the terms of this agreement may 
include professional services and hospitalization for all general surgical, obstetrical, 
pediatric, tuberculosis, psychiatric and other cases needing medical care. 

4. The Supervisors will furnish such medical care to qualified Indians in accord- 
ance with accepted professional and hospital standards and such care will be of 
the quality and standards as furnished to other recipients of medical care. 

5. The Area Director will reimburse the County of San Diego for such medical 
care services at the rate of $18,000 per annum to be paid in quarterly payments 
of $4,500, upon receipt of properly executed Government vouchers. 

6. The Supervisors will furnish a quarterly report to the Area Director showing 
the number and names of patients admitted, number of days hospitalized, classifi- 
cation of case as to out-patients or hospitalized patient and the number of out- 
patient treatments rendered. If patient expires, date and cause of death. 

7. This contract shall terminate June 30, 1955, unless renewed as hereinafter 
provided. 

8. This contract may be renewed annually on written request to the Supervisors 
by the Area Director at any time prior to its date of termination. 

9. This contract may be terminated by the Supervisors or the Area Director on 
30 days written notice to the other party. 

10. Payments under this contract or any renewals thereof shall be subject to 
the availability of funds appropriated by the Congress. 

11. The Supervisors shall not discriminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin and shall require 
an identical provision to be made in all subsequent contracts hereunder. 

12. No Member of, or Delegate to, Congress or Resident Commissioner shall 
be admitted to any share or part of this contract or agreement, or derive any 
benefit which may arise therefrom. 

In signifying our agreement to the above contract, the undersigned have sub- 
scribed their names and affixed their seals. 


~~ Witnesses: BuREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
By Leonarp M. HI11, 
Area Director. 
Witness: BoarRpD OF SUPERVISORS, SAN DrEGo 
(Signed) Marie NASLAND. County, 
Address: By (signed) JAMes A. Rossrns, 
308 Civie Center Building, Chairman, [sEAL] 
San Diego, Calif. Date: July 13, 1954. 
Approved as to form 
JAMES Don KELLER, 
District Attorney and County Counsel. 
By Outney R. Tuorn, 
Deputy. 


Stamped: Doc. No. 173770, Board of Supervisors. Filed August 12, 2:12 
P. M., 1954. D. Warren, Deputy County Clerk. 





Turspay, Fepruary 22, 1955. 


FOREST SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


IRVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

VERNE L. HARPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

W. S. SWINGLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

HOWARD HOPKINS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

JOHN SHANKELIN, STAFF ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - $45, 565,700 | $48, 721, 200 $49, 853, 000 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Acquisition of lands 

and construction of improvements, Coronado National 

Forest, Department of Agriculture,” ao to Public 

Law 286. seaback Setetaa ss 16,173 |_. : 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources......------ eee 806, 250 825, 000 825, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. ___.........-.-.---- ; 6, 492, 638 7, 200, 000 7, 200, 000 


Total available for obligation 5 2, 880, 761 56, 746, 200 57, 878, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings__.........___. = —382, 320 : 


Obligations incurred _--- <i cctegiaeacats 5 52,498,441 | 56, 746, 200 57, 878, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Control of forest pests, Agriculture”’: 
Direct appropriations-_----- wasws 5, 202, 873 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources.____- 11, 832 
Reimbursements from other accounts. -----~--- 98, 123 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology and P lant | 
Plant Quarantine, Agricultural Research Administra- | 


Direct appropriation. 9 
Reimbursements from other accounts_----.------ 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Rese arch | 
Administration”’ | 
Direct appropriation... — a - 441,193 | 
Reim bursements from other ac counts i 11, 464 | 
“Conservation operations, Soil Conservation Service’’: 
Direct appropriation _-_--- paid , 233, 471 | 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources... __- 969 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts- ------- RI sic mpimins 
‘Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture” 31, 972 | ....- i ata ila aa 
‘Research and development, Army”. ....--..-------- 11, 523 | 1G BOP bccn ccwes 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


‘Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Research Service”’: 


Direct appropriation : 


Comparative transfer to— 
| 
| we Ak 
| —$178, 459 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_-_- —600 | 
“Flood prevention, Soil Conservation Service’’ | —272, 972 —$200, 000 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Information, Agricul- | 
ture”’ —3, 655 | —3, 700 | 
Total obligations_-_-- we | 59, 550, 125 56, 553, 000 $57, 878, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are primarily for rental of equipment; for sale 
of equipment, nursery stock, supplies, and materials; and for costs of suppressing forest fires on State and 
private forest lands adjacent to, or intermingled with, national forests under terms of written cooperative 
agreements (16 U.S. C. 504a, 572, 580, 589a), sale of photographic reproductions (7 U. S. C. 1387), and from 
proceeds of sale of personal property (4€ U.S. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


Deseription 1954 actual | 1955 estimate! 1956 estimate 


Direct Ohligotions 


1. National forest protection and management: 


(a2) Resource protection and use $29, 173, 853 $29, 236, 500 $31, 111, 500 

h) Resource development 1, 342, 012 1, 300, 000 1, 300, 000 
Subtotal 30, 515, 865 30, 536, 500 32, 411, 500 

2. Fighting forest fires: Fire suppression 10, 311, 075 6, 000, 000 5, 250, 000 


3. Control of forest pests 


(a) White pine blister rust control 





2, 929, 656 2, 570, 000 2. 570, 000 
(b) Forest pest control 2, 273, 217 2, 367, 500 2, 367, 500 
Subtotal 5, 202, 873 4, 937, 500 4, 937, 500 
4. Forest research: 

(a) Forest and range management investigations 2,901, 114 3, 609, 630 3, 809, 630 
(5) Forest protection investigations 1,041, 244 1, 253, 204 1, 253, 204 
Forest pro jucts investigations-. 1, 207, 547 1, 231, 318 1, 231, 318 
(d) Forest resources investigations 941, 644 959, 848 959, 848 
Subtotal 6, 091, 549 7, 054, 000 7, 254, 000 

Obligations uniler reimbursements from  non-Federal 
sources . 818, 451 825, 000 825, 000 
Total direct obligations ‘ 52, 939, 813 | 49, 353, 000 50, 678, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


6. Rental of equipment to, and repair of equipment for, other 
activities of Forest Service; the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the Departments of Commerce, Interior, Defense, 
Treasury, and Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Veterans’ Administration, the General Services Admin- 
istration; and other agencies__- : . 4, 841, 461 5, 225, 000 5, 225, 000 

. Supplies, materials, and equipment for sale to other activi- | 
ties of Forest Service; the Department of Agriculture; 
the Departments of Justice, Defense, Commerce, and 
Interior; the Atomic Energy Commission; and other | 


agencies 902, 596 1, 155, 000 1, 155, 000 
8. Construction and maintenance of improvements ‘ 44, 401 45, 000 45, 000 
9. Protection of intermingled and adjacent forest lands__- 69, 479 70, 000 70, 000 


10. Surveys, land appraisals, mapping, cruising timber, and 
preparation of timber management plans, snow scale 





readings, etc., on national forest and other lands | 96, 571 113, 000 113, 000 
11. Fire suppression on intermingled and adjacent lands | 

under administration of other agencies - - : 97, 726 | 75, 000 75, 000 
12. White pine blister rust control_-._- — 82, 726 | 2, 500 2, 500 
13. Forest pest control _. sia 7 facet 5, 677 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
14. Investigations at experimental forests and ranges 26, 529 30, 000 30, 000 
15. Fire, insect, and disease investigations i 11, 387 | 12, 500 12, 500 
16. Investigations at forest products laboratory --~.-------- 322, 024 | 405, 000 405, 000 
17. Special economic investigations _—-..........-.----- ae 109, 735 | 65, 000 65, 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
| 


other accounts..-.--..-..-- étetariien Betgiihdaiempaianin aay coneh 6, 610, 312 7, 200, 000 





7, 200, 000 


iedaN Nai a. cccccecnncowaneubis tical 59, 550, 125 | 56, 558, 000 | 57, 878, 000 
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Obligations by objects 




















ps yject classification 954 actua 955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Object classificatior 1954 actual | 19565 est te | 19 t t 
i FOREST SERVICE 
: 
‘ Summary of Personal Services 
> Total number of permanent positions $6, 839 $6, 643 $6, 764 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions___- 3, 929 3, 245 3, O88 
> Average number of all employees. -- 10, 056 9, 148 | 9, 056 
" > Number of employees at end of year-- 12, 420 12, 700 | 13, 000 
0 i — , - - 
s Average salaries and grades: 
- Ei General schedule grades: 
e A Average salary sat $4, 763 $4, 813 $4, 790 
1 : Average grade __- GS-6.8 GS-6.8 GS-68 
e ; Ungraded positions: Average salary | $3, 696 $3, 758 $3, 758 
n 3 . eae | . 
Fi Personal service obligations: 
a Permanent positions-_. $28, 983, 354 $28, 455, 761 
3 Positions other than permanent 7, 500, 955 7, 862, 174 
4 Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 110, 805 108, 833 
, Payment above basic rates r | 1, 479, 688 897, 823 | 
- Other payments for personal services - - - 3, 436, 593 1, 803, 476 | 
le : Total personal service obligations ----| 41,511,395 39, 128, 067 | 38, 989, 196 
; Direct Obligations 
» (| Personal services 37 37, 317, 293 
02 Travel l 1. 426. 946 
M) 03 ‘Transportation of things 144, 348 
") 04 Communication services 428, 777 
} 05 Rents and utility services 451, 740 
DO 5 06 Printing and reproduction 221, O84 
D0 » 07 Other contractual services 2, 785, 33 l, 1, ¢ 4065 
“4 Services performed by other agencies 148, 451 71, 528 
* 08 Supplies and materials 2, 900, 726 2, 323, 1, 747, 581 
U0 mo 09 Equipment 2, 938, 274 2, 3, O45, ORS 
00 = 10 Lands and structures 173, 675 , 172, 598 
: = 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 14, 515 16, 005 1.818 
00 » 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 36, 604 ; 24, 425 
l axes «~d assessments 174, 685 161, S68 
Contingersn unds___. ] 717, 5K 
39 ntingeh fun i , 000) 
04 Subtotal 52, 871, 844 19, 478, 20¢ 50, 888, 00K 
18 Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 499, 157 565, 000 565, COO 
4s 
\ Total direct obligations 52, 372, 687 18, 913, 200 50. 323. 000 
10 (| 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
0) iccounts 
OO Ol Personal services 1, 590, 950 1, 671, 903 , 671, 903 
02 Travel 84, 213 88, 104 RS, 104 
» (03 Transportation of things 32, 663 29, 71 29, 7I 
§ 04 Communication services 19, 301 23, 047 
} 05 Rents and utility services 27, 603 2 6 
5 06 Printing and reproduction 1, 133 | 7 
* 07 Other contractual services 237, 16 28 ; 
j Services performed by other agencies-- 24, 208 » 180 
0S Supplies and materials 4, 227, 999 4 $, 637, 31 
09 Equipment 348, 718 $21, 929 
000 } 10 Lands and structures 5, 244 540) 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 6, 827 6, 276 
Subtotal____- 6, 606, 019 7. 200, 350 7. 200 ) 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 622 350 
000 i 
000 Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
000 i other accounts 6, 605, 397 7, 200, 000 7, 200, 000 
j J z Hligati Ss 6 oF S4 56.113, 2 57 tM 
000 4 otal obligations__-- 8, 978, O84 , 113, 200 ’ Th) 
ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
000 
500 Summary of Personal Services 
000 
000 Total number of permanent positions------- 10 4 4 
500 Full-time equivalent of all other positions. - 96 75 
000 Average number of all employees. -- ; 105 82 63 
000 Number of employees at end of year -- ; 354 308 222 
000 | 
, 000 





Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 





ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 


continued 


Summary of Personal Services—Continued 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 

Average salary... .- 
Average grade. ... 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions__ 
Positions other than perme anent_- 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. _-- 
Payment above basic rates............-.-.-.---- 


Total personal service obligations- 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 
02 Travel meas 
03 Transportation of things___- 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services___- 
06 Printing and reproduction. -- 
07 Other contractual services... 
08 Supplies and materials -- 
09 Equipment 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities - 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 


Deduct charges for qui arters and subsistence... - 


Total direct obligations - ---- Spe 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 
Personal services. .- 
Other contractual services - - -- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts- 
Total obligations--.- 


SUMMARY 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 


Average number of all employees _ - - 
Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade_ 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent_-. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal service obligations- 


Direct Obligations 
Personal services... 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services _- 
Printing and reproduct ion. 
Other contractual services - 


Services performed by other r agencies. 


Supplies and materials___- 
Equipment_ a 
Lands and structures. ._-- 


1954 actual 


1955 estimate 1956 estimate 


$4, 744 
GS8-7.1 











$36, 903 
337, 414 
171 

39, 467 


413, 955 


$38, 012 
254, 763 
176 

24, 936 


317, 887 





412, 323 | 
4,444 
1, 131 

774 
19, 001 

109 
67, 493 
56, 099 
20, 962 

375 
5, 415 

588, 126 | 
21,000 | 





567, 126 


1, 632 | 
3, 283 


4,915 


“572, 041 


6, 849 
4, 025 
10, 161 
12,774 


$4, 762 
GS-6.8 
$3, 696 


$29, 020, 257 
7, 838, 369 
110, 976 

1, 519, 155 
3, 436, 593 


i, 925, 8% 50 


40, 332, 768 
1, 781, 614 
800, 706 
473, 098 
506, 667 
242, 506 | 
2, 852, 831 | 
148, 450 | 
2, 956, 825 
2, 959, 236 
173, 675 


317, 887 
4, 566 
583 

740 





13, 233 | 
50 | 


55, 052 | 


50, 995 


| 
| 


459, 800. | 


20, 000 


439, ‘800 


6, 652 
3, 320 
9, 230 
13, 008 


$4, 813 
GS-6.8 
$3, 758 


$28, 493, 773 


8, 116, 937 
109, 009 
922, 759 


439, 800 } 


1, 803, 476 | 


39, 445, , 9 54 


37, 74, 051 
1, 529, 093 
489, 412 
443, 844 
479, 817 


222, 930 | 
2, 021, 043 | 


74, 811 
2, 374, 773 


3, 009, 513 | 
172, 398 | 


256, 082 
3, 095 
275 

658 

11, 178 
Xv 

56, 105 
37, 833 
6, 393 


375, 000 
20, 000 


355, 000 


355, 006 


$28, 633, 789 
8, 347, 

110, 203 

1, 061, 397 

1, 092, 72 


239, 245, 27 


37, 573, 376 
1, 430, 
444, 
429, 435 
462, ‘ 
221, 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





i1 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -.__- : : $14, 515 $16, 005 | $1, 818 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities______. Jat 36, 979 | 25, 994 24, 425 
Taxes and assessments____________-- : | 180, 100 162, 116 165, 229 

+ Contingency fund-_-.-- 5 5 pica ba ntih, Abas st ~o| Rica's 1, 142, 200° 3, 717, 500 





Subtotal . 53, 459, 970 | 49, 938, 000 | “51. 263, 000 
educt charges for qué arters and subsistence. - aa 520, 157 | 585, 000 585, 000 


\--—————$ $$ — SS 


Total direct obligations Subic Ana ses decent, 813 | 49, 353, 000 50, 678, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


Personal services. ---- ents —_ , 592, 582 1, 671, 903 1, 671, 903 


Travel_- geoeads 3% wiwenae 84, 213 | 88, 104 88, 104 
T ransport ation of things. E a eg eet 32, 663 29, 705 29, 705 
Communication services <a niin wel 9, 301 23, 047 23, 047 
Rents and utility services... ....._-..---- F P 27, 603 21, 016 21, 016 
Printing and reproduction _- ae : wee J | , 133 1, 587 1, 587 
Other contractual services_ 5, aicabat 240, 443 289, 753 289, 753 
Services performed by other agencies aest 24, 208 9, 180 9, 180 
Supplies and materials__-__- ; . 227, 999 4, 637, 310 4, 637, 310 
Equipment-- be a aaa 348, 718 421, 929 421, 929 
Lands and structures. ___- Le : ; 5, 244 540 540 
‘Taxes and assessments- ----- ntehieedbiahacieds Bae 6, 287 | 6, 276 6, 276 
Subtotal... 610,934 | 7,200, 3: 7, 200, 350 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2. 622 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

other eccounts..................- , _ net 3. 610, 312 | , 200, % 200, 000 

cas : oe ae 
75, 000 otal obligations... ........- a3 “57, 878, 000 


20, 000 tailed nage taaeic i il icaa ; itil cic ta ca 
Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 


$4,664,944 | $5, 686, 144 
56, 746,200 | 57,878, 000 


bligated balance brought forward... ............--.-..---..- $4, 691, 748 
Obligations incurred during the year- ds 3 52, 498, 441 


“| 
| 
| 
ie 





57, 190,189 | 61,411, 144 | 63, 564, 144 
\djustment in obligations of prior years_ - - ._- eeetademlas —23, 701 |_. | 
Reimbursements - slips cies —7, 298, 888 , 025, | 5, 000 
} Obligated balance carried to certified claims account __ RE WD Las oateechas abaa 
Obligated balance carried forward iv sadnied se | —4, 664, 944 —5, 686, 144 ails 539, 144 


Total expenditures...............--- vaca onal 45, 191, 304 | 41, 700, 000 49, 000, 000 


\penditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations .........-- re : aici 40,585,872 | 43,100,000 43, 400, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__._.-.--.---- ; wail 4, 605, 522 4, 600, 000 5, 600, 000 


| Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning the Forest Service. 

|The appropriation for 1955 was $82,246,690 and the request for the 
fiscal year 1956 is $83,733,000. 

» At this point we will insert in the record pages 1 through 4 of the 

| justifications. 

' (The pages referred to follow:) 


PurRPOSE STATEMENT 
4463 asain ; tia 
429,435 The Forest Service is charged with responsibility for promoting the conservation 
462, = and wise use of the country’s forest and related watershed lands, which comprises 
221, lf one-third of the total land area of the United States. Authority for the work of 


1, 511 . ; : 
1 SD ithe Service stems from numerous acts, the more important ones being 
785,414 Bithe Timber Culture Repea )Act of March 3, 1891; Sundry Civil Appropriation 


051, 481 


172, 58 Fe \°t of June 4, 1897; Transfer Act of February 1, 1905; Weeks Act of March 1, 


1911; act of June es 1924: Forest Research Act of ‘May 22, 1928; and C ooperative 
Forest Management Act of August 25, 1950. 


58276—55——_43 


Pe aaa ieee ee 


Rien 
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To meet its responsibility the Forest Service engages in three main lines of 
work, as follows: 

(1) Management, protection, and development of the national forests. The 
guiding principle is ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number in the long run.” 
This requires obtaining the maximum practicable yield and use of the many re- 
sources of the national forests on a continuing basis, to meet both local and 
national needs—under normal conditions and during times of stress. The 
181 million acres of national forests are located in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. About one-third of the remaining saw timber in the country is in the 
national forests. 

In managing the national forests, technical forestry is applied to the growing 
and harvesting of timber crops. Estimated harvest through timber sales in 1955 
is 5.4 billion board feet. Grazing of approximately 8 million head of livestock is 
scientifically managed to obtain range conservation along with the use of the 
annual growth of forage. Watersheds are managed for regulation of stream flow, 
flood prevention, sources of water for power, irrigation, navigation and municipal 
supply. Management includes the handling of over 35 million visits of people to 
the national forests for recreation purposes. Scientific management is applied to 
the extensive wildlife resources. Receipts from timber sales, grazing permits, 
land rentals, and water power permits exceeded $67 million in 1954. 

The protection of the national forests includes the control of forest fires, which 
numbered 10,079 in the first 11 months of the calendar year 1954; the control of 
tree diseases and insect epidemics; and the prevention of trespass. 

The major development activities on the national forests consist of reforesta- 
tion, revegetation, construction of roads, and other necessary improvements and 
land exchanges. 

(2) Cooperation with State and private forest landowners is provided by the 
Forest Service to obtain better fire protection on the 427 million acres of State and 
privately owned forest lands and to stimulate development and proper manage- 
ment of forest lands. 

(3) Forest research. The Forest Service conducts investigations in the entire 
field of forestry and range management including the growth, protection from fire, 
insects, and diseases, and harvesting of timber; management of rangelands; and 
protection and management of watersheds. It conducts research in forest 
economics and a survey of present extent and potential growth and utilization of 
the Nation’s forest resources. Research to obtain more efficient and economical 
utilization of forest products is conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. Results of research are made available to consumers, manu- 
facturing plants, owners of private forest and rangelands, and public agencies 
which administer such lands. 

(4) Control of forest pests. Under the Forest Pest Control Act (16 U.S. C. 
Supplement V, 594—1—594—-5) and the Lea Act (16 U. S. C. 594a), destructive 
insect pests and diseases that threaten timber areas are suppressed. Activities 
include two types of work: 

(a) Surveys on forest lands to detect and appraise infestations of forest insects 
pests and tree diseases and determine protective measures to be taken. 

(b) Control operations to suppress or eradicate forest insect pests and diseases, 
including the white pine blister rust. 

The survey and control programs are carried on jointly by Federal, State, and 
private agencies. 

(5) Flood prevention and watershed protection. On national forests and 
adjacent rangelands and on other forest lands within the watersheds authorized 
for treatment by the Department of Agriculture under the Flood Control Act of 
December 22, 1944, the Forest Service plans and installs watershed improvement 
measures, in the form of minor physical structures, cultural measures, and in- 
tensified fire control, to retard runoff and reduce floodwater and sediment damage. 
Work on non-Federal land is carried on in cooperation with the Soil Conservation 
Service and the appropriate State and local agencies. 

The Forest Service also cooperates with the Soil Conservation Service, appro- 
priate State agencies and the local organizations sponsoring small watershed 
protection and flood-prevention projects initiated under the watershed protection 
item of the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1954, or under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 83d Cong., 
2d sess.), in planning and installing forestry and related measures on the water- 
sheds. 
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(6) Land-utilization projects. Under the authority of title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U. 8S. C. 1011-1012), the Forest Service manages 78 
Jand-utilization projects covering areas of submarginal land acquired by the 
Department. The project lands and facilities are made available to States, 
local organizations, and farmers and ranchers at equitable rates under specific 
use conditions. Of the revenue received from use of the land 25 percent is paid 
to the counties in which the lands are located. 

(7) Work performed for others. The Forest Service is frequently called upon 
to perform services for other Federal, State, and private agencies on a reimbursable 
or advance payment basis. Examples of these activities are: 

(a) Protection of other Federal and non-Federal forest lands intermingled 
with the national forests. 

(b) Disposal of slash resulting from sales of timber and the rehabilitation of 
such areas. 

(c) Construction and maintenance of roads, and other improvements. 

(d) Investigations in forest, range, and water management and utilization 
problems. 

(e) Cooperative survey, mapping, administrative, and reforestation projects, 
ete. 

(f) Cooperation with defense and mobilization agencies on forest production 
and utilization projects, and related work. 

The Forest Service maintains its central office in Washington with program 
activities decentralized to 10 regional offices, 128 forest supervisors’ offices, 768 
district rangers’ offices, 9 forest and range experiment stations, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory. On November 30, 1954, the Forest Service had a total of 
13,415 employees including full-time employees of whom 328 are in the central 
office and the remainder in the field, and 2,738 part-time employees in the field. 
The November 30 employment figures for the field are lower than average for 
the year because of seasonal factors. At the peak of the field season, the number 
of full-time employees is about 16,000 plus over 10,000 part-time and casual 
employees. 


Estimated | Budget 
available, | estimates, 
1955 1956 


Appropriated funds: 
National forest and other land management appropriations 1 $59, 571, 500 $61, 941, 500 
Control of forest pests 4, 937, 500 4, 937, 500 
Cooperation with States 10, 683, 690 9, 600, 000 
5 aici cceignddaugendeaainnedusnngaeinnlneies ; 7, 054, 000 7, 254, 000 


Total appropriated funds (excluding permanent appropriations) 82, 246, 690 83, 733, 000 


1 Excludes $620,878 available from prior-year balances. 
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Summary of appropriations, 1955, and estimates, 1956 


Total esti- er Increase (-+- 
Appropriation item mated avail- non t = or 
able, 1955 ae; decrease (—) 


Salaries and expenses: 
National forest protection and management __ -----| $30,536,500 | $32,411,500 | +$1, 875, 000 
Fighting forest fires._............--- sca de achniiaddngtah 6, 000, 000 | 5, 250, 000 | —750, 000 
Be ee a ra ais 2 ee 4, 937, 500 | 754000 | i 
Forest research - sc celitdhaui cD cc be epass tu 7, 054, 000 | 7, 254, _ +200, 000 


Total, salaries and expenses- -- sc ee | 48, 528, 000 49, 853, a +1, 325, 000 
Forest roads and trails_- | 122, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 +1, 500, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation ey ae ; <a 10, 683, 690 | 6,900,000 | —1, 083, 690 
Cooperative range improvements. ................---- | 2 400, 000 | 280, 000 —120, 000 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: | 

Weeks Act. = cae abaeees 4 125, 000 | a aiid —125, 000 
Special acts____-- wear oon 10, 000 4: a 
Expenses, brush disposal (permanent) - -. ‘ | %3,000, 000 | 
Forest-fire prevention (Smokey Bear) (permanent) 450, 000 | 
Payment to Minnesota from the national forest fund a rma- | 
SD oi reeks = hciriieh nth < tase + winds readies weaned aol 45, 300 | 
Payments due counties, submarginal land (permanent). 375, 000 
Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico (perma- | | 
nent) 102, 579 | 
Payments to States and Territories, | 
manent) - -_- .-| 516,393, 583 | 5, 500, —893, 583 
Roads and trails for States, , national forest fund (permanent)..| 86, 558, 408 408 | 6, 200, 000 | —359, 408 


— * 772, 560. 109, 305, 300 +-532, 740 
Deduct pertaanand appropriations ‘(shown i in detail abov €)....| — 26, 525, 870 —25, 572, 300 | —953, 570 








} 


Total, excluding permanent appropriations... _______- .| 7 82, 246, 690 | 83, 733, 000 | +1, 486, 310 


1 In addition $305,711 available from prior-year balances. 

2 In addition $36,959 available from prior-year balances. 

3 In addition $284,755 available from prior-year balances. 

4In addition $18,379 available from prior-year balances. 

5 In addition $31,553 available from prior-year balances. 

6 In addition $374,869 available from prior-year balances. 

7In addition prior-year balances available under the following items: 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, Superior National Forest eauslcins shecbba ded = 208 
Land utilization projects 
Smoke jumper facilities _____. sa ie a 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. We are glad to have with us this morning Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Irvin L. Peterson. 

Would you like to make a statement to the committee at this time, 
Mr. Peterson? 

Mr. Peterson. If you please, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Peterson. It is a particular pleasure to appear before you at 
this time in support of the budget of the Forest Service since 50 years 
ago this month, the United States Forest Service was established in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The half century since has been an era of progress in conserving 
and using our renewable forest resources. We look forward to even 
greater progress in the years to come. 

The appropriation estimates for the Forest Service, cover a wide 
scope of activity related to its responsibilities for promoting the con- 
servation and wise use of the country’s forest and related watershed 
lands. 

To meet these responsibilities the Forest Service engages in three 
main lines of work: 

(1) management, protection, and development of the national 
forests and the management of land-utilization projects. 
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(2) cooperation with State and private forest landowners to obtain 
better fire protection and to stimulate development and proper 
management of these forest lands. 

(3) Federal research on forest lands and on integrated nonforest 
rangeland management, the objective being to develop improved 
techniques which will help to sustain and increase production and 
utilization of the renewable resources—timber, range, and water—from 
these lands. 

I came to Washington, D. C. from the State of Oregon which con- 
tains great forested areas. Because of this background, I feel a 
personal interest in the work of the Forest Service and the estimates 
of funds required to carry on this work. 

Living in the State of Oregon permitted me to become somewhat 
familiar with the work and the problems confronting the Forest 
Service. I have seen the disastrous effects of fire on large timbered 
areas such as the 355,000 acre Tillamook burns of 1933, 1939, and 
1945, which killed over 13 billion board-feet of timber. This area is 
now being reforested by the State of Oregon in a 15-year rehabilita- 
tion program. It’s the greatest single project of its kind. It involves 
the building of over 200 miles of snagfree fire breaks and 5 lookout 
towers, the planting of 75,000 acres to trees, seeding an additional 
145,000 acres from the air, and construction of a complete road system 
to make all areas accessible for the protection and management of 
timber. 

I have seen the actual damage to timber resources by insects and 
disease ; the development of a sound timber-access-road program which 
has helped to produce an annual timber cut of over 5 billion board- 
feet; and many other activities, including forest research, and State 
and private forestry cooperation in fire control, tree planting, and 
forest management. With my family I have enjoyed the stimulation 
provided by the outdoor recreation opportunities on the national 
forests. 

During the course of our testimony we propose to give you detailed 
statements for each appropriation item. At this point, | wish merely 
to summarize briefly the proposed adjustments in the appropriation 
estimates before you. 

To achieve a balanced program which will maintain and strengthen 
this country’s forest resources, we are recommending increases in some 
items, decreases in others, and for some, a shift in responsibility. 

We are recommending several increases in appropriations for pro- 
tection and management of the national forests. These involve 
additional funds for: 

(1) Timber sale administration which will permit increasing the 
total annual timber cut to over 6 billion board-feet and provide 
additional receipts to the Treasury of about $10 million. 

(2) Greater attention to sanitation and care of public campgrounds. 
This will permit some rehabilitation of facilities and better cleanup, 
garbage disposal, and removal of hazards to the health of the greatly 
increased numbers of people using these areas. 

(3) An increase in the strength of the fire-control organization for 
the prevention, detection, and control of forest fires. 

An increase in forest research is recommended in recognition of 
existing evidences of critical water conservation and water-control 
problems on forest, range, and other wildlands. 
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We are also recommending an increase for national forest access- 
20ad construction which will provide a total appropriation in the 
amount authorized for fiscal year 1956 by the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1954. The Congress in fiscal year 1955 provided the full 
amount authorized for that year to initiate a 5-year timber access- 
road program. This is needed to provide the basic system of roads 
required to increase timber harvesting on the national forests to their 
sustained-yield capacity. Continuation of this road-construction 
program at the recommended level is important if the established 
goal for increased timber cutting is to be achieved. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


One of these decreases is for fighting forest fires. This offsets 
an increase in the same amount for national forest fire protection. 
This amounts to a shift of funds to permit an experiment under which 
the fire prevention organization will be strengthened on a number of 
forests to help establish the degree by which the cost of fighting fires 
may thereby be reduced. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


We recommend the elimination of appropriations for acquisition of 
lands for national forests which totaled $135,000 in fiscal year 1955. 
This is in line with the policy of discontinuing further additions to 
real property holdings of the Federal Government. Further consoli- 
dation of holdings in some national forest units will be achieved to the 
fullest degree possible by land exchanges, 


COOPERATION IN STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


In the field of State and private forestry cooperation we are recom- 
mending a reduction of $1,083,690. This corresponds with a proposed 
reduction last year of about $1,500,000 which was restored in total by 
Congress. Last year our recommendations included a reduction in 
forest fire control cooperation and complete elimination of Federal 
participation in the cooperative programs for tree planting and forest 
management. After further study of this cooperative program we 
recommend retention of the tree planting and forest management 
programs at the existing level. 

At the present time about $9,500,000 or almost 90 percent of the 
total appropriation is going into cooperation in forest-fire control. 
We recommend that this be reduced by about 12 percent. The leader- 
ship and stimulus provided to this program by the Federal Govern- 
ment have demonstrated to State and private owners the value of 
protecting their forest lands from fires and they have materially 
increased their contributions to the program in recent years. Meet- 
ings have been held with the State foresters to develop programs under 
which the decreases in Federal aid will not adversely affect the total 
fire-protection program. While decreases of this type are not gen- 
erally well accepted, we believe the States and individual landowners 
can and should assume a greater share of responsibility for this pro- 
gram and that there should be greater reliance on local effort. 

In total, the estimates before you call for a net increase of $1,486,310 
over the appropriations made for Forest Service activities during the 
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current fiscal year. We want to assure you that this net increase 
represents only the very highest priority needs of the Forest Service. 
We feel these estimates are the minimum requirements to carry on a 
strong program for the conservation and wise use of the country’s 
forest and related range, water, and other wildland natural resources. 

Mr. McArdle and his assistants are here to give you as much infor- 
mation as you may wish on these matters. They will be glad to 
answer your questions on program details. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. McArdle, do you have a statement you would 
like to make to the committee? 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, since we are appearing before this 
committee for the first time, I would like to inquire if you would like 
to have us spend about 3 or 4 minutes briefly on the work of the 
Forest Service and how we are organized? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; we want you to do that. 

Mr. McArp.e. This morning we are going to be talking about a 
very large part of the United States and, in one way or another 
before we are through, our discussion is going to touch about one-third 
of the total land area of the country. 

A part of this large area, about one-fourth, is publicly owned, most 
of it in the national forests; and a larger part of the area we will be 
talking about, about three-fourths, is privately owned, mostly in 
farms and other small holdings. 

The work of the Forest Service that this committee is considering 
this morning concerns both parts of this large area, the publicly owned 
lands in the national forests, and the very large acreage of forest 
lands that are in private holdings. 

I think it will simplify your consideration of our appropriation 
items if I talk from this simple chart, because it illustrates in very 
concise form the three main ways in which the Forest Service is 
attempting to meet its responsibility in this very large part of our 
country. 

On the left-hand side of the chart, headed ‘‘National forests,’’ come 
the activities relating to the public lands under our stewardship. 
As you can see, there are about 181 million acres involved. On those 
181 million acres we have the responsibility for the management and 
sale of the timber, for grazing of some 8 million head of livestock, for 
some 40 million recreational visits a year, and for the care of the 
watersheds from which most of the water in the West comes. In 
handling these lands, as you will see later, we have activities involving 
their protection from fire, insects, and diseases; planting trees; re- 
seeding rangelands; care of big-game animals, and so forth. 

On the extreme right-hand side of the chart is another of the three 
main activities of the Forest Service, involving meeting our respon- 
sibilities on privately owned forest lands. We do this, as you can see 
from the chart, in cooperation with the States and private owners, 
through the existing State agencies. We do not set up a separate, 
duplicating Federal organization, but work through the existing State 
agencies to help private landowners in forest protection, control of 
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forest insects and disease, in getting better forest products from their 
land, in tree planting, flood prevention and the development of State 
and community forests. 

In the center of the chart is the third of our major lines of work, 
research. You will note it is between the public lands and private 
lands, because our research need goes both ways. We are ourselves 
the biggest users of research in our administration of the national 
forests. But other Federal, State, and private landowners also need 
the benefits of research. We do most of the forest research in the 
United States, although there has been in recent years very gratifying 
progress by States and some private agencies. 

The organization of the Forest Service, as you can see at the bottom 
of this chart, is handled for national forests, through 10 regions, and 
from these regions, through 151 individual national forests. 

Later on, if. you would like, I will give you maps to show you where 
these regions and national forests are located, but I do not want to 
take your time to do that now unless you particularly want me to do so, 

Mr. Kirwan. No; make your statement now and later on go into 
the details. At that time you can display the maps if you wish. 

Mr. McArpte. The research organization is based on nine regional 
forest and range experimental stations, and a central laboratory for 
forest products. Our cooperative work with States and private land- 
owners as is noted on the chart, is handled through existing State 
agencies. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the budget estimates 
before you were developed after very careful analysis of the amount 
of work involved. I think probably the Forest Service pioneered 
among Government agencies in developing workload analyses. These 
workload figures are not pulled out of the air. They are based on 
actual estimates of the amount of work involved and the funds 
required to do the work. 

| would like to ask that in handling our discussion, if you will, you 
let each of the assistant chiefs principally concerned present the items 
with which he is most familiar. I think the committee will in that 
way be talking to the man directly concerned. If this meets with 
your approval, each Assistant Chief, in his turn, will first give a very 
brief description of the work involved, and second, will discuss the 
proposed adjustments in the budget. If that meets with your ap- 
proval, Mr. Chairman, I will turn first to Mr. Cliff. 


SUFFICIENCY OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Kirwan. This is your first appearance before this committee. 
This is your budget, not ours. You are presenting it to this commit- 
tee. Do you think you are proposing requests for funds sufficient to 
meet the needs of the Forest Service? 

Mr. Pererson. No, Mr. Chairman. The question arises at that 
point, Mr. Chairman, as to what is enough. Ideally, of course, it 
would be possible at any given time to materially expand the work in 
the national forests, or almost any other agency which would be 
concerned. But in the light of the needs and the total funds avail- 
able and the balanced program that we have to go forward with to 
meet the tremendous needs of the Department of Agriculture, I think 
this is adequate in the light of the immediate and pressing needs. 
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But to answer your question specifically, it would always be possible 
to inerease the budget, so far as the ideal is concerned, but, of course, 
| have not been in the Department too long, as you may be aware; 
but so far as I have been able to go into this matter, it seems to me that 
this budget is predicated upon the minimum needs as we see them 
now; the budget is to meet the minimum, not the maximum. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is your answer: It is the minimum requirement? 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is not the maximum? 

Mr. Pererson. No, just the minimum. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, there are many places throughout 
the Forest Service where you could use more money? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point, we will insert pages 6 through 9 of 
the justifications in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow: ) 


Salaries and expenses 


National 

forest pro | Fighting | Controlof Forest 
| tection and | forest fires forest pests) research 
management 


Total 


Appropriation Act, 1955. ._-- ...| $30, 490, 200 | $6,000,000 | $4, 937, 500 | $6, 538, 500 | $47, 966, 200 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 250, 000 ; 505, 000 755, 000 
Activities transferred in the 1956 esti- | 
mates from ‘‘Research and develop- 
ment, Army”! es ; 10, 500 
Activities transferred in the 1956 esti- 
mates to— 
“Flood prevention, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service”’ 2 — 200, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of 
Information’”’ 3__- —3, 700 


Base for 1956___.- - J i. 30, 536, 500 6, 000, 000 4, 937, 500 7, 054, 000 
Budget estimate, 1956_ ---- ios 32, 411, 500 5, 250, 000 4, 937, 500 7, 254, 000 


Inerease or decrease __--_--------- +1, 875, 000 —750, 000 +200, 000 


For research on measures to control insects and other arthropods. 
For additional measures to accelerate flood prevention. 
For news-type photographic services. 


Summary of increases and decreases, 1956 


National forest protection and management: 

To provide for increased harvesting of national forest timber 

made possible by the expanded program for construction of 

timber access roads. _._.___- ; +- $800, 000 
To remedy unsanitary conditions in “public campgrounds _ Bes + 200, 000 
To provide the optimum level of fire protection on 7 selected 

national forests on an experimental basis to determine effects 

of such increased protection on resources losses and sup- 

DEOMOD COST 4.5 6 5. os cece can + 750, 000 


For additional forest fire protection in southern California. __- +125, 000 


Subtotal : : - 1, 875, 000 
F ighting forest fires: Decrease in reserve for | emergency fire sup- 
pression as an offset against a corresponding increase in forest fire 
protection on 7 selected national forests on an experimental basis 750, 000 
Forest research: To develop more effective, economical, and practical 
methods for watershed restoration and management in forest, 
brush, and range wildland areas___- é cue +200, 000 
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Project sta 
Project 


National forest protection and management: 


(a) Resource protection and use: 
) Timber resource management_.. 
(2) Range resource management__- 
(3) Wildlife resource management 
(4) Water resource management_.-- - 
(5) Sanitation and care of public camp- 


grounds 
(6) Management of other land uses___- 
(7) Maintenance of improvements 
(8) Forest fire protection 
(9) Construction of improvements 
(10) Forest rangers, forest supervisors, 
. and other multiple activity em- 
ployees__- 
Management 
projects_. 


(11) of land utilization 


Subtotal, resource 
and use-__-- 


(b) Resource development: 
(1) Reforestation Bae aban 
(2) Range revegetation - - -- wee 


Subtotal, resource development..- 


Total, national forest protection 
and management 


i ee ee ey eee, ee 


3. Control of forest pests: 


(a) White pine blister rust control: 


(1) Leadership, coordination, and tech- 


nical direction. -- --- 


(2) Control work on national forests_.__- 


(3) Control work on Interior lands_.-.-- 
(4) Control work on State and private 
Pinkkccrnsanweacnkteaakaniiaetes 
Subtotal, white 
Se iticcduadheccabtesitacweas 
(6) Forest pest control: 
(1) Detection and appraisal surveys 
(2) Control of forest pests 


Subtotal, forest pest control_.....--| 


Total, control of forest pests_.....-- 


4. Forest research: 


(a) Forest and range management investigations 
(6) Forest protection investigations: 
(1) Forest fire control investigations 
(2) Forest insect investigations. --_--- 
(3) Forest disease investigations. --_- 


Subtotal, forest protection investi- | 


DadaccGhasbwraltdtewnaewe 
(c) Forest products investigations: 
(1) Forest products laboratory----------- 
(2) Forest utilization service__-.----- 


Subtotal, forest products investiga- | 


tions... 


(d) Forest resources investigations: 
(1) Forest survey 
(2) Economic investigations jae a 


Subtotal, Forest resources investi- 
OS SEES EL ACLS EI 
Total, forest research 


Subtotal, salaries and expenses... -- 


° | 
protection | 


pine blister rust 


tement 


1954 


| 

i 

| 1955 (esti- 
| mated) 


| 


$5, 827, 006 | 
908, 656 
234, 284 





136,628 | 130, 000 

| 
918,408 | 970, 000 
1, 056, 406 | 950, 000 


2, 920, 878 
| 7, 791, 400 | 
| 237, 505 


, 975, 000 | 


gO bo 


| 7,912,860) 7, 


$6, 000, 000 | 
950, 000 |... 
210, 000 | 


250, 000 | 
272, 000 | 


587, 000 | 


942, 500 





Increase (+) 
or de- | 
| crease (—) 


1956 (esti- 
mated) 


| | 

+-$800, 000 | $6,800, 000 
950, 000 
SEERA ELE 210, 000 
bcte dese 130, 000 
| 


| +200, 000 | 1, 170, 000 
950, 000 

Seer 2, 975, 000 
+875, 000 9, 125, 000 
| 272, 000 


~] 


, 587, 000 





568, 293 | 


500, 000 ma 


..| 1,229,822] 942,500 |.-...---..- 942, 500 
| 20,173, 853 | 29, 236, 500 +, 875, 000 | 81, 111, 500 
773,719 | 800, 000 | | 


Seanaticel 800, 000 
| 500, 000 





1, 300, 000 | 


1, 342, 012 


| 30, 515, 865 | 30, 536, 500 


i | 1, 300, 000 


| 
+1, 875, 000 | 32, 411, 500 




































































| 10, 311, 075 | ~ 6, 000, 000 —750,000 | 5, 250, 000 
= ‘Seine oe 
| | 
} | 
608,416 | 590,000 |.....---- | 590,000 
1, 552,923 | 1,455,000 |  +5,000| 1, 460,000 
| | 444, 482 | 360, 000 | —5, 000 | 355, 000 
| 323, 835 | 165,000 |.......--- 165, 000 
| satel ee 
| } 
| 2,920,656 | 2,570,000 |.--....-..-- fase 570, 000 
} | 
407, 213 | 400,000 |... | 400, 000 
| 1,866,004 | 1, 987, 500 |------—-=- | 1, 967, 500 
| 2,273,217 | 2,367, 500 |........ _...| 2,367, 500 
| 5,202,873 | 4,937,500 |........ 4, 937, 5 500 
| | 
2,901,114 | 3,609,630 | +200,000 |} 3, 809, 630 
| 132, 665 183, 104 183, 104 
467, 386 | 622, 600 622, 600 
441.193} 447, 500 |_- 447, 500 
| 1, O41, 244 | 1, 253, 204 $4 | 1, 253, 204 
x: eee eee eT a 
1,037,335 | 1,055,143 |......... 1, 055, 143 
170,212 | ' 176,175 | Sn 176, 175 
4 207, 547° A 231, 318 ot) ee a 
819, 787 Bs 815, 973 |.........-- 815, 973 
| 121,857] 143,875 |-------- 143, 875 
|__ 941, o44| 950,848 |... | 59, 848 
| 6, , 091, 549 7, 054, 000 | +200, 000 7, 254, , 000 
_| 52, 121, 362 | 48, 528, 000 |-+1, 325, 000 | 49, 853, 000 
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4 Project statement—Continued 
BG re focty. |Imerease (+)| yore fact} 
: Project 1054 | a | | oe 
a _— | crease (—) access 
E -- - —|- - ---- - -—— — 
‘ Unobligated balance... ..............-.---- ous $382, 320 
2 Total available or estimate-___.--___- i 52, 503, 682 $48, 528, 000 |+$1, 325, 000 $49, 853, 000 
j Transferred from ‘*Acquisition of lands and construc- | 
3 tion of improvements, Coronado National Forest, | | 
a Department of Agriculture,’”’ pursuant to Public | 
i EA Pied be kadindenansceacsadinnh—senente- ah cached ee EOI in cman 

Transfer in 1955 estimates from— | 

“Control of forest pests, Agriculture”’ _ _- —5, 202, 873 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Entomology | 

‘ and Plant Quarantine Agricultura] Research 
i RON ne nc cv cesasaccanecacca-cu] S00, 000 

5 “Salaries ani expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, 

Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural | 








io i 


loliotlee 


Research Administration’’.....--__- 4 .-----| —441,193 
“Conservation operations, Soil Conservation | 
Service”’ a ee ee ae wn De nas 
“ Agricultural Marketing Act, Agriculture’’_.......| —31,972 }_..-.---- 
Transfer in 1956 estimates from ‘‘ Research and develop- | 
TN eda che enka ekosen ane betincoudgecunmaas } 11, 523 | —10, 500 | 
Transfer in 1955 estimates to “Salaries and expenses, | 
Agricultural Research Service’’...............-.....-- | +178, 459 |.........-.- 
Transfer in 1956 estimates to— 
“Flood prevention, Soil Conservation Service’’.....| -+272,972 | +200, 000 | | 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Information’’_----- +3, 655 | +3, 700 | 
Total appropriation or estimate --.......-..-...-- | 45, 565, 700 | 48, 721, 200 
; RESEARCH INFORMATION REQUESTED 
4 
f Mr. Kirwan. The appropriation for salaries and expenses for 1955 
i was $48,721,200 and for 1956 you are requesting $49,853,000. 
i In last year’s report, the committee required notification in advance 
if you planned to engage in research in foreign countries other than 
/ Canada. Are you doing any research work in foreign countries? 
> - Mr. McArpte. No. 
= Mr. Kirwan. The conference report last year required that you 
report to the committee on the need for additional tunds for four 
research proposals and the Northern Lake Research Center. What 
has been done? 
Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Harper, Assistant 
Chief of the Forest Service, to answer that question? 
o - Mr. Krrwan. Certainly. 
u Mr. Harper. Mr. Chairman, there was, subsequent to the con- 
P ference report, a supplemental appropriation last year which provided 
—- — for the forest research proposals plus the Northern Lakes Research 
o | Center and thus obviated the need for the report mentioned. 


Work in the Lake States, for example, is concerned with manage- 
} ment and utilization research on poor grade hardwoods in particular. 
<i The research initiated to date is concerned with trying to find out 
_ the qualities and characteristics of the low-grade oak which occurs 
throughout the southern part of the Lake States, as a better basis 
73 | under which to consider utilization outlets and marketing oppor- 
75 —) tunities. 
It is also concerned with utilizing low-grade wood material for 
) charcoal production. We have designs for construction of several 
00 different kinds of charcoal kilns in an attempt to increase the efficiency 
0 |) of charcoal production. We think that charcoal may prove to be a 
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profitable outlet for use of forest thinnings and for wood materia! 
that is often left in the woods following logging. 

There are various other projects started as a result of the Northern 
Lakes research item. Offhand I do not recall all of them. One of 
them has to do with the management of hardwoods in the northern 
part of the Lake States. This, too, is concerned with low-grade 
forest material which, up to date, has not found a market outlet. 

Somewhat similar projects for the other proposals, but involving 
other species of timber and other geographical areas, have been initi- 
ated as a result of the appropriation last year referred to by your 
question. 

GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Kirwan. Tell us how you have set your grazing fees, what the 
total revenue from this source has been for the last 5 vears, what 
happens to those revenues, and why you are able to maintain fees at 
a level so much higher than the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. McArpbue. Mr. Chairman, we had intended to come to that 
question when Mr. Cliff testifies with reference to range resources, but 
if you prefer to have it now, I am sure he can answer it. 

Mr. Curr. The Forest Service grazing fees, are established on a 
somewhat different basis than the fees charged by the Bureau of Land 
Management. These fees were established a number of vears ago 
as the result of a very comprehensive appraisal of the quality of the 
range, the cost of operation, the risks involved. This information 
was all analyzed and comparisons were made with the rentals that 
were charged on privately owned grazing land. The data were sub- 
jected to a very comprehensive review by the people in the Depart- 
ment as well as outside interests. Some downward adjustments were 
made in the base fee structure as a result of the review by outside 
consultants. 

It was early in the 1930’s that base fees were established for each 
of the national forests, and a system was adopted whereby fees were 
adjusted each year according to fluctuation in average market prices 
for livestock sold on the western markets during the preceding * vear. 

For the past 5 vears, fees have varied considerably. In 1951 for 
cattle they were 51 cents on the average—that is, the national aver- 
age—and 12 cents for sheep. 

In 1952, they were 64 cents for cattle and 15% cents for sheep. 

In 1953, they were 54 cents for cattle and 11% cents for sheep. 

In 1954, there was quite a slump in the market the preceeding vear 
and the fees dropped to 35 cents for cattle and 9 cents for sheep. 

Mr. JensEN. What do you mean; so much per head, per month? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; the figures I am giving you are the fees charged per 
head, per month. 

In 1955, this year, they have gone up 2 cents for cattle, to 37 cents 
per head, per month. For sheep, the fee is 9 cents per head, per 
month, the same as last vear. 

The income from grazing on the national forests in the fiscal year 
1950 amounted to $3,385,003; in fiscal year 1951, it went up to 
$4,165,573; in fiscal year 1952 rec eipts increased to $5,022,645; then, 
in fiscal year 1953, they Gnepped to $4,415,862; and for the last fiscal 
year, 1954, they were $3,107,172 
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INCREASES FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Krrwan. Can you tell the committee why you are asking for 
an increase of $1,325,000 this year for salaries and expenses? 

Mr. McArp.ie. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
Mr. Loveridge, assistant chief in charge of this Branch, to answer 
your question. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. LoveripGe. Those increases, Mr. Chairman, are shown on 
pages 6 and 7 of the justifications. You will note there is an increase 
of $800,000 for timber-resource management; $200,000 increase in 
sanitation and care of public campgrounds; $875,000 for forest-fire 
protection. As Mr. Peterson brought out, there is an offsetting cut 
of $750,000 for fighting forest fires; then there is an increase on page 
8 of the justifications, of $200,000, under ‘‘Forest research, forest and 
range-management investigations’; mainly having to do with water 
resources. 

Those are the main items that you have referred to. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the relationship between the Forest Service 
and various agencies in the Interior Department, particularly the 
National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management and Fish 
and Wildlife Service? 

Mr. McArp.ie. We have a very close working relationship with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, with the National Park Service, and 


with the Bureau of Land Management and with other offices in the 
Department of the Interior. 

We have had a close working relationship for many years, both here 
in Washington and in the field. I think I should also say, however, 
that we have very close working relationships with other units in the 
Department of Agriculture. I did not discuss that this morning; 
that is, where we fit in with the Department of Agriculture, but we 
do have many close ties in Agriculture and I can discuss it now if you 
desire. 

Mr. Krrwan. No, not just now. When you look at the National 
Forest Service, and the work it does, I think you now find yourself in 
the right place. 

Mr. Pererson. On that particular point, Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
we have the answer to your question as to the relation of the Forest 
Service to other units of the Department of Agriculture. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

We think that in this, our first appearance before your committee, we should 
make at least a brief explanation of where the Forest Service fits into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the close relationships between the work of the Forest 
Service and other Department agencies. 

Forest Service responsibilities are threefold: (1) Research in forest, range, and 
watershed management, forest economics, and forest products; (2) cooperation 
with State and private owners in fire protection, tree planting, and technical 
services to forest owners; and (3) public-land management through the administra- 
tion of the national forests and land-utilization areas. 

Forest Service research is under the overall coordinating direction of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. Various divisions of the Agricultural Research Service 
are responsible for the introduction and development of new pasture and open- 
range forage plants, for range-reseeding work, for research on the use of cellulose 
and lignin, research on naval stores, for animal husbandry research closely tied 
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in with the range-management research of the Forest Service. The soil surveys 
of the Soil Conservation Service serve as a basis for successful reseeding and 
reforestation of both private and public lands. Much of the research carried on 
by the Forest Service is conducted in cooperation with State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and other institutions. 

The cooperative activities in State and private forestry involve the use of 
agricultural sciences in nursery production, and in planting of trees by farmers, 
stockmen, and others. Educational assistance to private landowners in forestry 
and grazing is provided through well-established channels by cooperation with 
the agricultural extension services of the land-grant colleges in 45 St&tes. The 
Forest Service has forestry responsibility for the soil-conservation plans developed 
by farmers with the assistance of the Soil Conservation Service. The agricultural 
conservation program of the Department includes payments for improved forestry 
and grazing practices and for better forest practices in the naval stores industry. 
The Forest Service has responsibilities in these programs. The Forest Service 
also has been assigned responsibility for the forestry aspects of the Department’s 
small watershed program carried out under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, in close cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service. 

In integrating the Forest Service with other activities of the Department of 
Agriculture and in cooperating with State and private owners, full recognition 
has been given to the fact that farmers own one-third of all our commercial forest 
land, that farm woodlands make up nearly half of all the farm acreage in the east- 
ern part of the country, and that not only are the products from farm woodlands 
indispensable to our national timber supply but also they are indispensable to the 
welfare of the farmer. 

When forest land is properly managed, the timber harvest can be as regular 
and dependable as any other crop. Farm forestry is an integral part of the 
Department’s farm program. Farmers look to the Department of Agriculture 
for help on farm forestry just as they do in animal husbandry, fruit growing, or 
other crop problems. The small nonfarm forest properties of 125 million acres 
are almost as extensive as the farm forests, are often intermingled with them, and 
face exactly the same agricultural problems, 

The 8 million acres of land utilization areas administered by the Forest Service 
under title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act are largely run down 
and deteriorated agricultural lands which had been overfarmed, overcropped, 
and overgrazed. 

Forestry and grazing are primarily agricultural functions. Trees and grass 
are crops. Like corn, wheat and cotton, they start from seed. They respond 
to the same kind of care given other crops. They are harvested—or at least 
they should be harvested—so that one crop follows another. Their culture is 
based on the biological sciences, which are almost exclusively the concern of 
the Department of Agriculture. Insect and plant disease control, genetics, soil 
science, and other agricultural sciences are as important to growing crops of 
trees and grasses as they are to field crops. Moreover, the same plants and 
plant pests often relate to both. The blue grass of Kentucky and Iowa is also 
one of the more important forage plants in the western mountain ranges. Crested 
wheat grass is planted both by farmers for their pastures and stockmen on their 
ranges. Currant and_goosebeery bushes are host plants to the rust which kills 
white pine. 

No line can be drawn between the open range livestock production and live- 
stock grown on farms. In the Western States and the South, much livestock is 
grazed part time on forest range and part time on farm pasture. Few livestock 
operations in the western-range country can be separated from the base of pri- 
vately owned feed-producing ranchers. Cattle and sheep which fatten on the 
open range are certainly agricultural products, 

Nor can any sharp line be drawn between forestry and grazing, and in much 
of the South and the West the same land is used to grow both trees and grass. 
All of the forest, and rangelands are interrelated parts of the Nation’s agricultural 
enterprise. 





Mr. Kirwan. I do not want to prolong the question, but from my 
own point of view, I think you are where you belong. 


COMBINING NATIONAL FORESTS 


What steps are you taking to combine various national forests? _ 
Mr. McArpue. Over the years, Mr. Chairman, we have consoli- 
dated the administrative headquarters for 54 national forests. Last 
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year we consolidated the headquarters of 18 national forests into 9. 
This does not eliminate any forest; but does consolidate the adminis- 
tration of these forests. This is possible because when the areas were 
established as national forests, transportation was, as you know, 
rather difficult. Communication was likewise very poor. But today 
the situation has changed so that one office can handle a larger area. 


TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Kirwan. Please furnish for the record a table showing the 
amount of timber cut and revenues received annually for the last 5 
years and the amounts estimated for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 

Mr. McArp.e. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows:) 


National forest timber cut and timber receipts 





| Volume cut | Volume cut 
Fiscal year (thousands of| Receipts Fiscal year (thousands of Receipts 
board-feet) board-feet) 


3, 501, 937 $30, 269, 201 || 1954 . ine 5,370,022 | $62, 801, 947 
4, 688, 280 52, 511, 512 1955 (estim: ated) - 5, 600, 000 65, 500, 000 
4, 418, 534 65, 406, 534 1956 (estimated) -_ -- 6, 250, 000 75, 500, 000 
5, 160, 355 69, 888, 690 | 








Mr. Kirwan. Last year funds were added to your budget request 
to meet the need for increased timber sales, including the hiring of 
skilled personnel. What has been accomplished in this area? 

Mr. McArpte. I think I will ask Mr. Cliff to give you the figures 
on that. 

Mr. Curr. Last year, Mr. Chairman, we were given an increase 
of $219,700 for this purpose. We used most of that money to increase 
the manpower for the handling of timber sales—principally to stimu- 
late salvage sales and sales to small operators. The funds were 
distributed to various parts of the country where the needs were 
the greatest. 

In compliance with the committee’s request that we study ways and 
means of improving the business management aspects of our timber 
businesss methods and of promoting sales, we entered into a contract 
this past year with a management- -consulting firm and instructed them 
to look into our timber sale business practices , including appraisal 
methods, prices received for timber, and other phases of handling the 
timber sales business. 

The successful bidder for that job was McKenzie & Co., a well- 
known consulting firm. They made a detailed study of our timber 
business in three of the most important timber-producing regions 
the Pacific Northwest, California, and the Southern States. They 
also made a study of our Washington office and reviewed our overall 
policies and procedures on a national basis. 

Their report is not yet available; it will be available on the 15th day 
of March, and we are looking forward to receiving that report and of 
getting the benefit of the suggestions that they may make for improving 
our business methods. 
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PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL Forests 


Mr. Kirwan. We will take up “Protection and management.”’ 
Do you wish to present a general statement on the subject? 

Mr. McArpue. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask Mr. Cliff to 
discuss the subject of Protection and Management of the National 
Forests. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Cliff. 


F GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, the 151 national forests are located in 
40 States and Alaska and Puerto Rico, as depicted on this map before 
you. They comprise an area of 181 million acres. They have about 
600 billion board feet of timber of sawlog size. That is about a third 
of the sawtimber in the United States. The protection and harvest- 
ing and management of this timber is one of our major functions. 
[t contributes greatly to the economy of a large number of com- 
munities and industrial users of wood. 

Watershed protection is another one of the main functions for 
which the national forests were originally established. We feel that 
the watershed protection and production of water is one of the really 
vital functions of these great land areas. Located as they are in the 
major mountain ranges of the country; they are among the most 
important watersheds in the Nation. 

They produce water for over 1,800 municipalities, for some 600 
hydroelectric power developments, which includes practically all of 
those of major importance in the West. The national forests are the 
major source of water for some 21 million acres of irrigated land. 
This water which comes from the national forests is becoming more 
and more vital to the industrial and agricultural development of this 
country. 

These forests are also managed for many other purposes, such as 
recreation. As Mr. McArdle said, they provided for some 40 million 
recreation visits last year; that includes some 10 million visits by 
fishermen and hunters. There are 81,000 miles of fishing streams 
in these parks, one and a half million acres of natural lakes; 635,000 
acres of impounded water, and altogether they constitute one of the 
greatest systems of public hunting and fishing grounds that can be 
found anyplace in the world. 

We have some 52,000 special land-use permits on these forests. 
These include permits for 16,000 summer homes, for resorts, ski 
areas, rights-of-way for roads, pipelines, telegraph and telephone lines, 
TV stations and hundreds of different types of uses which are per- 
mitted on these lands in coordination with the other uses of the land; 

Sixty-five million acres of these lands are managed for livestock 
grazing. They provide forage for about 1,156,000 cattle and 3 million 
head of sheep, which together with their ofispring, totals about 8 
million head of livestock. Most of this grazing occurs during the 
summer season. There are 23,382 permittees grazing livestock on 
these managed properties. 

The protection of the national forests against fire, insects and disease 
is a tremendous job and one that takes a great deal of our time. We 
are engaged in forest fire prevention programs, which we will talk 
about more in detail later under the forest fire protection item. 
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In the management of these lands we have road systems, trail 
systems, lookout towers, telephone lines, radios, ranger stations and 
many other administrative buildings of various types. And the job 
of maintaining these improvements and keeping them up to date, is 
a big one. We have 120,000 miles of trails, 119,400 miles of roads 
which have to be maintained and extended to meet the expanding 
needs. 

The use of these national forests is increasing each year. Some of 
the uses of the land, particularly recreational use and timber harvest- 
ing, are growing very rapidly. The guiding principles upon which 
these lands are managed are the multiple use and sustained yield. 
We believe, and have always believed in managing these forests for 
as many useful purposes as possible. Conservation with use has 
been one of the major objectives from the beginning. The resources 
are not to be locked up but they are to be used for the benefit of the 
greatest number of people in the long run. The coordination of the 
various uses is a big job and one that is quite a challenge to us. 

Many, many people are striving to get their kind of use more 
firmly recognized, which increases the complexities of the job and also 
makes it a very interesting job. 

A year ago the Forest Service was given the responsibility of 
managing the so-called LU lands which were purchased under the 
provisions of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Act. There are some 
78 LU areas under our administration, comprising a little over 7 
million acres. 

These lands are likewise used for multiple purposes. Livestock 
crazing is the principal use; timber is harvested from those areas 
which support commercial timber; and there are a good many other 
uses, such as hay harvesting and harvesting of grass seed, the usual 
rights-of-way, mineral leases, and that sort of thing. We are now in 
the process of studying these lands to determine which ones could be, 
or should be transferred to other Federal agencies or to the States, 
and which ones could be properly returned to private ownership. 

The management of the LU area is a new job that has been added 
during the past year. 

The receipts to the Treasury during most of the past several years 
has exceeded the expense of running the national forests, including 
capital investment and protection against fire and insects and disease 
and the research efforts that may be properly prorated to the manage- 
ment of the national forest lands. 

Our business is on the increase now. So far this year, our income 
has been $6% million above what it was by this time last year. If 
the business continues at the same rate it looks like we are going to 
come out at the end of this fiscal year with a balance of several million 
over the total expenses including capital investments. 

I should have mentioned the mineral-leasing business and the 
mining-claim problems that we have. ‘The Interior Department 
handles the mineral leasing on the acquired national forest lands 
which are mostly in the eastern part of the country and also handles 
the leasing under the Minerals Leasing Act for such minerals as coal, 
oil, phosphates, sulfur, and other minerals that are covered by that 
act. 

There are some 7,000 mineral leases in effect on the national forests, 
covering 6% to 7 million acres. In addition there are some 900 mineral 
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leases on the LU lands covering about 1,200,000 acres. It is a thriving 
business. 

We work closely with the Bureau of Land Management in this 
mineral leasing job. The Forest Service makes the examinations of 
the areas applied for and recommends stipulations for inclusion in the 
leases to provide for the protection of other natural resources and 
coordination with other uses. 

The Bureau of Land Management issues the leases and collects the 
money. Receipts for leases on acquired national forest lands are 
credited to the forest reserve fund. Funds collected for leases issued 
under the Mineral Leasing Act are credited to the BLM. 

There are some 80,000 to 100,000 mining claims in the national 
forests which were created from the original public domain. There 
is right now a vigorous activity in uranium prospecting, which is 
greatly increasing the mining claim business. The Forest Service 
examines the claims for which patents are applied, and those which 
interfere seriously with other uses of the national forests, and prepares 
reports on claims examined. Those claims which are felt to be invalid 
are protested through the Bureau of Land Management channels. 

That concludes my overall statement, Mr. Chairman. 


AREAS OF INCREASED TIMBER CUT AND FEDERALLY FINANCED ACCESS 
ROADS 


Mr. Kirwan. Very well. In what areas do you propose to ac- 
complish your increased timber cut of 850 million board-feet? 

Mr. Curr. Most of that increased cut will come from the Pacific 
Northwest, the northern Rocky Mountains, and California, but there 
will be some increase in the Southern States and in other national 
forest regions. But the bulk of the increase will come from the 
heavily timbered regions of the West. 

Mr. Kirwan. Will you supply for the record a table showing for 
the last 3 years for each national forest area, the timber cut, showing 
separately salvage and green cuts, and mileage of federally financed 
access roads? 

Mr. Curr. We will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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National forest timber cut in fiscal years 1952, 1958, and 1954 by green and salvage * 
by regions 


[Million board-feet] 























| 
Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954 
National forest region | | | 
Green nt | Total | Green So | Total | Green = Total 
} 

1. Montana and northern Idaho- --| 365 85 | 450 | 436 | 138 574 421 | 227| 648 
2. Colorado, South Dakota, eastern | 

Wr Guna 24 5.550265) oe 177 21 198 | 205 13} 218{ 21] 9 210 
3. New Mexico, and Arizona_.___-- 2 33 244 204; 40) 244 | 219 33 252 
4, Southern Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 

and western Wyoming----_----| 118; 13 131 133 15 | 148 170 19 189 
ee] Re a See 569 97 666 588 52 640 627 22 649 
6. Oregon and Washington__--.-.-| 1,507} 287 | 1,794 1, 938 508 | 2, 446 1,811 604 | 2,415 
7. New England, Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia and Virginia_- _| 84 | 5 | 89 | 90 5 | 95 89 3 92 
8. Southern States..............--.. 431 56 487 | 412 77 489 468 76 | 544 
9. Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- | | 

sota, Ohio, Indiana, Llinois 

and Missouri.............- 205; 3] 298 247 3| 250 298; 3 301 
Ce YS SSR eee 62 |_- 62 | 57 |-- 57 70 70 

EES cckcunelemacanbiacaneeas | 3,819 | 600 4,419 | 4,310 851 | 5,161) 4,374 | 996 | 5,370 


t | | | 


1 Division of cut between green and salvage has been estimated. 
Miles and cost of Government-financed timber-access road construction and 


reconstruction, for fiscal years 1958, 1954, and 1955 




















Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 Programed for fiscal year 1955 
Government- | Other Gov-| Government- | Other Gov-| Government- | Other Gov- 
Region built roads ernment built roads ernment built roads ernment 
financing | financing | | financing 
| for timber- l | for timber- | for timber- 
access | }  @ecess ; access 
Miles| Stor roads, ob- | Miles , | roads, ob- | Miles i | roads, ob- 
8 ligated 12 gate ligated 12 ii ligated ! 2 
| 
Dissent diviaepdlieiancrde 46; 200, 446) 809, 013 109, 5, 813, 923 2, 306, 691) 37 984, 050) 448, 059 
Bich thin kahit 9| 57,742 129, 006 25; 52, 667 125, 822 25 212, 200 245, 703 
Beat tase mates 29| 46,349 68, 298] .___- Bi, 94, 770} 15| 249,946 187, 171 
Dcstubabounhnhbe ae 28) 149, 746) 4, 819 3} 252, 744| 118, 229) 156) 2, 286, 428 232, 194 
Diteieviaun Beka hain 15} 424, 402 386, 484) 14; 381, 121) 1, 558, 638) 44) 1, 509, 810 1, 055, 738 
G.cckiscokssnae oie 36/3, 516, 969 1, 387, 022} 56/1, 433, 012 1, 494, 169) 123) 5, 414, 757) 2, 857, 793 
Néchiiglamaas ss idhailaeaeibe 19} 198, 032) 83, 743) 5) 134, 625 66, 092 10 121, 105) 208, 058 
incactiann hubadietaicucs: 145) 343, 486 487, 803 148) 552, 624) 516, 818) 165 282, 111 156, 911 
Die RE odin 9} 61, 019) 160, 609) 8| 220, 188} 133,180} 11) 214, 513) 179, 391 
Tétal. <n... 3364, 998, 191| 3, 516,797| 368/8,840,904| 6,414,409) 586/11, 274,920} 5, 571, 018 
| | | 





1 Amounts shown below include obligations from forest road and trail appropriations authorized by the 
Federal Highway Act and appropriations for roads and trails for States under act of Mar. 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 
828), plus minor amounts of cooperative work funds deposited by purchasers under authority of April 24, 
1950, G. T. Act, sec. 5-B. 

2 Obligations in this column do not apply against the mileages shown. The obligations below are for 
surveys, plans and bridges for roads built by timber purchasers and by the Government; construction 
engineering for purchaser built roads and initial rock ballasting or gravelling on existing dirt roads converted 
for timber hauling. 


STATUS OF ACCESS ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the present status of your access road 
program? 

Mr. Curr. I have some charts here, Mr. Chairman, showing the 
status of that program. 

A good system of timber access roads is very fundamental to the 
proper management of timber lands. One of the reasons that we 
have not been able to cut to the full extent of our sustained yield 
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capacity has been the lag in the development of access roads in many 
of the working circles, particularly in the western part of the country, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Idaho. There is a 
need for access roads in other parts of the country but the major 
needs are in the far western part of the country. 

About 3 years ago, we prepared an analysis, working circle by 
working circle of access roads needs, particularly the main line roads 
that are needed to bring the timber harvesting to full sustained 
yield capacity. 

That analysis showed that we need a total of about 14,000 miles of 
main line roads; it was estimated that they would cost some $250 
million. 

The study indicated that the Government should build about 5,532 
miles, at an estimated cost of $112,472,000. The roads, which the 
Government should build are mainly the main line roads involving 
heavy construction to open up a drainage to about the canyon head 
in a typical working circle. 

Mr. Magnuson. I wonder if you might, for the record, state what 
is meant by a working circle? 

Mr. Curr. A working circle is a natural management unit, which 
is geared to a production area. It usually consists of a drainage 
basin, which is tributary to a manufacturing area, and has enough 
timber resources so that it can be managed on a sustained- yield basis. 

Working circles vary a great deal in size. They are just manage- 
ment units, which usually coincide with ranger district boundaries or 
other logical subdivisions of a national forest. 

Timber purchasers, we estimated, would build 9,888 miles, at a cost 
of about $109 million, mainly the branch roads leading off the main 
access roads. Other public authorities, counties and States, would 
build some 640 miles at an estimated cost of $26 million in this pro- 
gram, and other cooperators would build 640 miles at a cost of about 
$74 million. 

That is the best estimate of the access road needs we have been 
able to develop. The program has been under way now for several 
years. We are down now to tbis point on the chart: this bar repre- 
sents the Federal portion. At the end of 1954, we had a total program 
constructed in that amount. 

Mr. Kirwan. That would represent what figure? 

Mr. Curr. That would be about 900 miles of road costing approx- 
imately $18 million. In fiscal year 1955 we received an increase i! 
the appropriation for timber access roads which enabled us to program 
an additional $16,800,000 for construction. So we have spent, or pro- 
gramed, to date, $16,800,000 plus $18 million, which amounts to some 
$34,800,000 out of an estimated Federal construction program of 
$112,742,000. 

The estimate for this fiscal year would give us $16,700,000 to spend 
on timber access roads which would bring the program up to this 
point on the bar [indicating], leaving a little over $61 million for 
construction in the program after fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Krrwan. How much? 

Mr. Curr. $61 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you are about halfway? 

Mr. Curr. It is a little less than half, with this fiscal year’s budget. 
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Now, after the main line roads that are in this program are com- 
pleted, it will be necessary to continue the construction of some 
additional access roads, to keep the roads pushed back into the timber 
as timber cutting proceeds. And we estimate that we will require 
from $7.5 million to 8 million of Federal construction each year after 
we get this program in full force and effect. 


LOCAL PARTICIPATION IN CAMPGROUND CLEANUP OPERATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. To what extent do local interests participate in the 
operation and cleanup of public use areas? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, for a number of years, we have in- 
creased our efforts to get local contributions from counties, munici- 
palities, and local civic groups in financing or otherwise assisting with 
the cleanup and operation of national forest recreational areas, which 
have been used largely by local people. 

The response has been rather gratifying in places; it has not been 
very gratifying in other places. However, the total contributions 
from these sources amounted to about $1.25 million a year, either in 
the form of contributions of money or services. Those services include 
the actual cleaning up, or managing of some of the camp and picnick- 
ing areas, maintenance of roads leading to these recreational areas; 
and snow clearing on roads leading to winter sports areas. We get 
some contributions of money to help clean up heavily used camp and 
picnic areas; for example, the city of Los Angeles makes an annual 
contribution toward cleaning up such areas on the Angeles National 
Forest. Salt Lake City takes care of a substantial part of the garbage 
removal on the Salt Lake City watershed, and we get similar coopera- 
tion in other parts of the country. 

Most of the recreational areas draw people from great distances, 
and it is not always feasible for the poorly financed mountain counties, 
which are typical of many of our national forests, to assume the 
burden of cleaning up and helping out with these jobs when the 
users come from distant places. 

In the Rocky Mountains, for example, a large percentage of the 
users come from the Plain States of Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
and Texas, and you can see how difficult it would be for the mountain 
counties in Colorado to undertake to finance the cleanup of these 
recreational areas which receive heavy use by people from many States. 

Mr. Jensen. Do not forget that lowa people also go to Colorado. 

Mr. Currr. Yes; a great many of them, but Iowa is so attractive 
that a lot of them stay at home. 

Mr. Krrwan. List for the record the annual contributions of local 
interests to this work for the past 5 years. 

Mr. Currr. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can supply that infor- 
mation for 5 years. We made the analysis about 5 vears ago; and 
we made another one for fiscal vear 1954. For the intervening years, 
1 do not believe I could give you the details broken down in that 
manner, 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think it would be a good thing for you 
to keep that information in such manner so that if the question is 
asked again, you will have it? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, there are some figures in the record, page 12 of 
the justifications, that do not quite correspond with the ones that I 
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have just given you. I think the figures in the record indicate that 
it amounted to about $1.8 million. But since the House notes were 
prepared we have analyzed the reports in more detail and find that 
the contributions from outside sources totaled about $1.25 million 
last year. 

I can supply it now for 2 of the 5 years, but I do not have it for the 
intervening years. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Contributions from local governmental agencies for operation and maintenance of 
national forest recreation areas, fiscal year 1950 and fiscal year 1954 








? oe Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
Type of work done 1950 1954 

Cleanup, garbage collection and sanitation...................------ cukwiadaied $54, 606 $142, 015 
DERMRUCROS OF TIRTNOVONIIIIOR... 5... | ne ec ew cc eb hid ddim cbedbbeocneeanu 109, 670 | 226, 748 
General supervision of areas__.......-----.------ accede iin ah denis asta ob cana saan 58, 057 | 125, 150 
Construction of improvements....- bauiicih btn sigan Uienatah elvan tudshed abniee 241, 114 | 271, 158 
Road constegeuion... .-..~ss00-ceeu<5- Kinin abba t as a nseieymiie a Kp amass 204, 587 | 176, 644 
Snow clearance. -.........-.-- Cilla en eninh ae a eae Redan unis ae ainame ts 157, 218 206, 550 
PN MEIN bahad, oo nki wc audentdd cianosmieadaddsbeiintkecns igeabeedana knwo 111, 912 55, 300 
Other....... 7 as dina hpieh Silber sists halen adhe eae cauaeiee ane scene eae 38, 462 36, 147 

OD dich dine churdatsncdickiawanme’ eccmamcseeabeatdceeccths 975, 626 | 1, 239, 712 





Note.—The contributions were made as follows: 


dias : : Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
T'ype of contribution 1950 1954 
Cooperative Deposits—expended by the Forest Service_...-.-.------- $166, 566 $121, 047 
Contributed time of contributor’s employees_-.-_.-....----.--..------- 95, 619 381, 411 
Complete operation of recreation area by contributor- ---- adh icwhcoden 323, 356 314, 620 
Purchase of materials, equipment rental, etc., by contributor---------- 51, 818 140, 391 
cdc Dc nme hh udbahatd dda uadahciide washbibakouadastbbeoans 338, 267 282, 243 
Oss ie cblsecbacannducaneceedb saddecsedbaueubentaubanemeeueoasa 975, 626 1, 239, 712 


CONCESSION OPERATION IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Kirwan. What efforts have you made to have concessionaires 
operate in the national forests? 

Mr. Curr. We have tried several different approaches to get some 
help on the handling of this tremendous recreational job. About 5 
or 6 years ago, the Appropriation Committee asked the Forest Service 
to try an experiment of charging for the use of some of the more 
heavily used campgrounds and picnic areas, which we did. We 
picked out about 40 areas that were among the largest and most 
heavily used, and instituted a charge system. It was necessary to 
keep people there most of the time to collect the fees and the results 
were not very satisfactory. It cost us about twice as much to make 
the collections and do the extra cleaning up that is required when a 
charge is made, as we collected. 

One reason for that is, that as long as there are free areas in the 
same vicinity or possibly further up the same highway, the people 
will patronize the free areas and pass up the charge areas. So, charg- 
ing did not work out very successfully and we shifted to the conces- 
sionaire approach. We have about 47 areas now under concessionaire 
management. Those are some of our largest improved areas, which 
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are best adapted to concessionaire management. They are working 
out quite well. The concessionaires are making a little profit, not 
too much. They take care of the cleaning up and the ordinary 
maintenance and they make the collections. The concessionaire is 
able to make a profit because he usually puts members of his family 
to work and they are not bound by the 40-hour workweek or the 
8-hour day. 

Most of our areas, however, are not adapted to that type of man- 
agement. We have about 4,700 improved recreational areas and 
there are not over 200 of them, at the outside, that are large enough 
or have a big enough volume of business, to justify either a charge 
collection system, or concessionaire management. And it is difficult 
to find concessionaires who will have patience enough to deal with 
the public and make the effort to run one of these areas as it should 
be managed. 

We would like to put more of our heavily used recreation areas 
under concessionaire management but we have been unable to find 
enough of the right kind of people who are willing to do the job for 
us. However, the great bulk of the recreational areas are rather 
modest in size, with half a dozen or so camp spots being rather typical, 
and they are widely scattered; and they are not big enough to make 
money for a concessionaire. It takes about 20,000 visits a year to 
bring a concessionaire out in that kind of business. 


FicutTina Forest Fires 


Mr. Krrwan. Do you wish to make a statement about fire fighting 
at this point? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman. This involves two funds. We have 
an appropriation for national forest-fire protection. That fund is 
used to finance the basic fire organization to protect the national 
forests. ‘This includes the initial attack forces made up of the fire 
guards, lookouts, smoke jumpers, organized and specially trained 
fire-fighting crews, the fire-control staff, and the prevention men, 
those who devote full time to contacting the forest users and perform 
other work to prevent forest fires from starting. These funds are 
also used to purchase the necessary fire-fighting equipment. 

That is the item for which we propose an increase of $875,000. 

The other fund is the one designated ‘‘Fighting forest fires.”” It is 
used only for emergency action after the fire starts, or when the fire 
weather becomes so critical that we have to bolster our regular fire- 
control organization. The fund is used mostly for hiring of men to 
fight fires which get too big or too numerous for the initial attack 
forces to handle and to hire extra men to bolster up the regular organi- 
zation during extraordinary fire-fighting emergencies. This fund is 
somewhat in the nature of a contingency; it is used only when needed 
and justified by emergency conditions. 

For many years, Congress made a small token appropriation to 
fight forest fires, with the understanding that the Forest Service 
would spend the money necessary to put the fires out. Congress then 
reimbursed the actual expenditures by a supplemental appropriation 
made after the summer and fall fire-fighting costs were known. ‘That 
arrangement continued from 1916 through 1950. Beginning with 
fiscal year 1951 the system was changed and Congress appropriated 
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$6 million for fighting forest fires. A like amount has been appro- 
priated for this purpose each year since then. In 3 of the past 5 years 
that has been sufficient. The other 2 years it has been necessary for us 
to go to the Congress for a supplemental appropriation to cover the 
amount expended over and above the $6 million appropriated for 
fighting forest fires. 

Our experience in fire business has convinced us that if we can 
strengthen our initial attack forces, and our prevention efforts, we can 
reduce fire losses, and also reduce fire-fighting costs. 

This chart shows the trend in area burned in the national forests 
from 1919 until the present time. The area burned was gradually 
decreased from over 800,000 acres per year to a low point of about 
250,000 acres per year during the period 1944 to 1948. This reduction 
in acreage burned was acc omplished as the protection force increased, 
as the fire-fighting techniques were perfected and as transportation 
facilities improved. 

Likewise, the curve showing the percentage of the national forest 
protective area which was burned shows a downward trend during the 
same period. However, during the period 1949 to 1954 the trend in 
area burned has been upward. In general, there has been some 
fluctuation from year to year but these curves show the general trends. 

Let us take another chart, which shows the trend in timber losses 
from fire from 1906 to 1952. During the period 1906 to 1910, inclu- 
sive, the average annual losses amounted to 1,400 million board-feet of 
timber. These losses were reduced as the fire-fighting techniques im- 
proved and the manpower increased. National forest timber fire 
losses were reduced to an alltime low of about 80 million board-feet 
per year during the Second World War. But since that time, the 
general trend in the volume of timber killed by fire has been upward. 
During the period 1949 to 1952 the annual losses averaged almost 400 
million board-feet. That is due partly to the greatly increased use 
of the national forests for timber harvesting and recreational purposes 
but a major factor has been the reduction in strength of our fire-control 
organization. 

Since 1944, our manpower has shown a downward trend. This 
chart shows that in fiscal year 1944 we had about 9,600 men in our 
initial action forces. This has been reduced to about 6,000 at present. 

Congress has actually appropriated more money since 1944, when 
there was $6,430,000 in the forest fire protection fund. We now have 

$8,250,000 but the manpower has decreased nevertheless, because of 
the j increased costs of doing business. 

This chart illustrates the increase in cost. 

In 1942, we could hire lookouts and suppression crewmen, for $120 
a month. In 1955, it costs $298 a month. That increase is due to 
the increase in the pay scale and the overtime pay act, and the 8-hour 
day which have come into the picture. The net result is that we have 
less manpower to do the same business, or even a bigger job, and are 
faced with a greater program of activity with the expanding use of 
the national forests. 

The decrease in manpower has been partly offset by improvement 
of techniques, the use of such things as the smokejumpers, the use of 
mechanized equipment for fire protection, use of power pumpers, 
helicopters and airplanes to transport men and to supply the man at 
the fighting front. 

Mr. Kirwan. What do you mean by “smokejumpers’’? 
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Mr. Curr. They are highly-trained fire fighters who are trans- 
ported to the fires by airplane and who parachute from planes to the 
fire to make the initial attack. 

We also use parachutes for supplying men on the fire line. By these 
means we get men and supplies on the firing line more quickly, and as 
a result we have been able to reduce the size of the fire, and the cost 
of fire fighting in remote areas. Such improved methods have helped 
to offset the decreased manpower. 

Our request here for an increase of $875,000 is to increase our 
initial attack forces and to otherwise strengthen the basic fire-fighting 
organization. We propose to accomplish that by transfer of $750,000 
from the forest fire-fighting fund, that is the emergency fire-fighting 
fund, on an experimental basis. We plan to increase the strength of 
the fire organization on a few selected forests where we have been 
experiencing the most trouble and suffering the greatest losses. By 
increasing our prevention work and the initial attack forces, we 
believe that we can thereby reduce the cost of fire fighting and losses 
of valuable resources on the forests where the experiment will be 
conducted. 

Now, in making the proposal, we have analyzed the fire-fighting 
costs and losses on all of the 151 national forests for the past 10 years, 
and we have found that there are about 31 of the forests where we 
have had trouble year after year and where our worst fire losses have 
occurred, On these 31 national forests, based on the record for the 
past 5 years, we have had 43.2 percent of the total fires; they account 
for 64.5 percent of the area burned; 57.7 percent of the commercial 
timber areas burned; 58.9 percent of the area of the young growth 
burned; 76 percent of the volume of timber killed; 83.3 percent of the 
estimated total damage, and 65.5 percent of the suppression costs. 

Now, with the $750,000—of course we cannot bring all of the fire 
protection up to what we feel it should be in all of these 31 forests, 
but we feel that we could reduce the total cost and the damages sub- 
stantially on part of them. With the $750,000 we propose to increase 
the manpower on nine national forests. We have selected the nine 
from various parts of the country where we feel we have the best 
opportunity to reduce costs and losses by increasing the initial strength. 
As shown by the red bars on this chart, those 9 national forests 
during the period 1949-53 account for 29 percent of the total fires 
in all the national forests; 23.9 percent of the total area burned; 31 
percent of the commercial forest area burned; 29.2 percent of the 
young growth burned; and 27.2 percent of the timber killed; 33 per- 
cent of the estimated total damage, and 25 percent of the suppression 
costs. 

So we have screened out our worst fire forests and it is proposed 
to conduct this experiment over a period of probably 5 years. We 
prefer to do it over a period of years, because fire weather is unpre- 
dictable; in any 1 year we might get a disaster that would upset the 
experiment; therefore, we prefer to try it over a longer period. We 
feel definitely that we can show by spending this additional amount 
to strengthen the fire-protection organization on the forests we can 
reduce the losses and fire-fighting costs by more than the amounts 
expended and thereby save money and valuable resources for the 
Government. 

That is the justification for the request for an increase of three- 
quarters of a million dollars for forest-fire protection. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FORESTS 


I have one other chart to show you. Out in southern California 
we have two watersheds upon which we have had a flood-prevention 
program under the 1936 Flood Control Act. Flood-prevention funds 
have been appropriated as authorized by Congress, for stepping up 
the fire protection on these two watersheds, the Los Angeles water- 
shed and the Santa Ynez watershed. Those two watersheds com- 
prise only part of the Angeles and the Los Padres national forests. 
We have given very intensive protection on those two watersheds 
since this was authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. During 
the period 1949 to 1953, inclusive, the total fire losses on those water- 
sheds during the financed fire season amounted to 7,200 acres per 
million acres of area protected. On the other national-forest areas 
in southern California which have received normal protection we have 
lost 65,000 acres per million protected during the financed fire season. 
So we have demonstrated to our own satisfaction that by increasing 
the manning to prevent the fires and hit them hard when they are 
small, we can reduce the area burned and reduce the total costs. 

This is one example where we have actually accomplished that. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your charts? 

Mr. Curr. There is another part of this fire-protection increase that 
I would like to discuss. $125,000 of this is to increase the current 
level of fire protection in the southern California national forests. 

There are four national forests in that part of the State. The 
present organization is below what we feel is necessary to protect those 
critical watersheds. A year ago a deficiency request was made and 
the Appropriations Committee in the Senate approved an item of 
$375,000 to strengthen the fire-protection effort in sourthern Califor- 
nia. By the time final action was taken, the fire season was partly 
over and the conferees reduced the amount to $250,000. This year 
we are asking for that $125,000 which was approved by the Budget 
Bureau and the Senate a year ago but which was deleted by conference 
action because the fire season was partly over. 

The southern California situation is one of the most critical and 
difficult we have to face, because of the extremely high flammability 
of that country, the critical nature of the watersheds, and what 
happens after we get fires. We get what we call disaster twins—fires 
and floods. Almost as certain as you have fires, you get floods. 
The populations have moved back against the mountains there and 
sometimes right in the mountain areas, and the downstream damages 
that occur following fires are pretty terrific. 

In the 4-year period of 1950 to 1953 we had 300 fires annually in 
this southern California area which burned an average of 70,000 
acres each year and cost us $1.5 million a year to fight. The estimated 
damage has averaged about $5 million per year. The bulk of the 
expenditure for suppression was on about 5 percent of the fires upon 
which our crews arrived too late or with too little manpower and 
equipment to put them out while they were still small. 

I have here a picture which shows very graphically the situation 
with which we are faced. This [indicating] is the city of San Bernar- 
dino; this mountainside is in the San Bernardino National Forest, 
and the areas outlined in red are the fires which burned in 1953 and 
1954 on the watersheds that come right down to the city limits of 
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San Bernardino. When that country burns, the fires are hard to stop 
and floods are almost sure to follow the fires until the area is again 
covered with vegetative growth. 

This is the Panorama point fire which burned in September 1954 
and posed a real flood threat to the city of San Bernardino. 

This same situation can develop right around Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, and the other communities which border those southern 
California mountains, 

The city of San Bernardino had to get busy and increase their 
sediment basin construction to protect the towns, but still a lot of 
damage occurred. 

There [indicating] is the Panorama Point fire. Three hours after 
it started, it had burned 500 acres, and before it was brought under 
control it had burned 5,079 acres. 

This picture [exhibiting] is of the same fire. It shows the homes 
and other buildings scattered around through the timber and brush 
there and the tremendous property damage that could have happened. 
We actually saved the most of the improvements. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is that the area where you lost about 17 fire 
fighters? 

Mr. Curr. No; that was 2 years ago on the Mendocino National 
Forest. We lost 15 fire fighters. 

Here [indicating] are pictures of the same fire showing the damage 
of a watershed, a young timber stand that has been killed, and here 
[indicating] is a home that was burned. And that is not the worst 
of it. Here is what happens after the fire when the other disaster 
twin comes along. Here is a valuable vineyard flooded out and 
covered up with mud; here [indicating] is a city water pipeline washed 
out, and left high and dry; and here is a picture of a stream channel 
scoured and a road washed out. Here is a picture of one man’s loss; 
this is a gully that goes down through his farm, and here he is stand- 
ing in his backyard in the gully caused by the first runoff from the 
burn; and here is the topsoil washed from his pasture to the debris 
basin down below. That sort of thing is repeated every year in 
southern California when we have fires followed by heavy rains. 

Maybe you remember reading about the Monrovia Peak fire which 
happened a year ago last Christmastime and which threatened the 
observatory on top of Mount Wilson back of Los Angeles. This [indi- 
cating] is the outwash from that fire; this road was flooded out. And 
here [indicating] is a man’s living room filled with mud from the flood 
which followed the Maddock fire on the Angeles in 1953. Here is 
some of the debris that was left in a man’s home by the mud-rock 
flood that originated on the Barrett fire which burned on the San 
Bernardino and Angeles forests in 1953. 

That man is also a victim of the disaster twin of a flash flood follow- 
ing the Barrett fire. It destroyed his automobile. 

These pictures illustrate the problem we are attempting to get on 
top of in southern California and is the reason for the requested in- 
crease of $125,000. That will not bring our fire-fighting strength up 
to what we think it should be in that area, but it will give us another 
step toward attaining the goal of being able to attack those fires more 
aggressively. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that conclude the charts? 

Mr. Curr. That concludes the charts. 
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\FFECT OF LOSS IN MANPOWER 


Mr. Kirwan. You say the manpower started down in 1944. 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it continuing on the downward grade? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. I wish you would insert in the record how many 
feet of timber have been destroyed and all of the other damages 
since 1944 when they started to eliminate manpower. 

Mr. Curr. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Kirwan. Please express your opinion as a forester of what you 
think would have happened had you had the proper equipment and 
number of men to combat the fires when they first started. Show 
how much money you think that would have saved. When you make 
the estimate, if you can, take in not just the damage to the timber 
that was burned: but, if you can, show us the loss in homes and other 
similar damages. Don’t limit it to the damage to the timber, include 
all the damage that took place in the 10 years and, in your humble 
belief that if you had the proper number of men to hit the fires hard 
in the first couple of hours, state what you think would have been 
saved. 

Will you do that? 

Mr. Curr. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


tEsoURCE Lossks, Forest Fir® FiauHtinc Costs anp Funps NEEDED For 
ADEQUATE ForeEst FIRE PROTECTION 


(a) Appropriations and manpower 

The appropriation for forest-fire prevention and preparedness was approxi- 
mately $6,430,000 for fiscal year 1944. These funds made it possible to employ 
about 2 962 man-vears of labor during the 1944 fire season lasting on an average 
less than 4 months. Appropriations for forest-fire protection have increased 
since 1944 but this increase has been insufficient to offset the increased costs of 
operations resulting from the overtime pay acts of 1945 and legislative increases 
in base pay of lookouts, patrolmen, smokejumpers, suppression crew members, 
ete. The chart which follows graphically shows how costs have increased since 
1944. During fiscal vear 1944 it was possible to employ a lookout or suppression 
crew member for seven days per week for $146 per month. This increased to $265 
per month by October 30, 1949, and by fiscal year 1955 had increased to $298 per 
month for 6 days per week; or slightly in excess of 2 times the cost per month in 
fiscal year 1944. Appropriations for national forest protection increased 28 per- 
cent during the period when cost of operations more than doubled. 
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RISING COST OF MAINTAINING A MAN ON 
A FIRE LOOKOUT OR FIRE SUPPRESSION CREW - 
7 days per week 1944 and 6 days per week 1955 
Cost per month - Salary only 
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As a result of operation costs increasing more rapidly than appropriations, less 
and less manpower has been available to handle the fire-control work required 
to assure protection of the resources from the devastating effects of forest fires. 
By successive fiscal years, man-years available for fire prevention and prepared- 
ness were: 1945, 2,738; 1946, 2,528; 1947, 2,471; and so on until fiscal year 1955 
when the appropriation of $8,250,000 was sufficient for 1,900 man-years. Based 
on an average of less than 4 months’ employment per man during the year, the 
number of men available for forest-fire prevention and preparedness was about 
6,000 during fiscal year 1954 or a reduction of about 36 percent since fiscal year 
1944. The chart which follows shows the manpower relationship between fiscal 
vears 1944 and 1955. 
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(b) Resource damage 


The table which follows provides information on the extent of damages to 
resources since 1944. During the 10-year period (1944-53) 1,488,621 acres of 
commercial forest lands and 1,043,245 acres of noncommercial forest lands were 
burned over by fire. Total volume of timber killed during the period was 
2,327,354,000 feet board measure. Included in the area of commercial forest 
lands burned by fire are 594,810 acres of young growth which was killed or heavily 
thinned out. Damages to the public interest from destructive fires extend beyond 
the readily assessable tangible losses resulting from destruction or injury to tree 
growth, volume of timber killed, improvements, and forage. In many areas, 
such as southern California, social and economic public losses due to destruction 
of tangibles are less than losses resulting from damage to the nonmarketable or 
so-called intangible values of a forest property. Forms of intangible damages and 
indirect losses are erosion or flood following a fire, reduction in growth rate of 
timber due to site deterioration, wildlife and wildlife habitat damage, interference 
with the natural processes of regeneration of timber and forage species, recreation 
damage, effects on underground water storage, etc. These losses are associated 
with both the commercial and noncommercial forest areas. 
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teported damages to timber, watersheds, property, etc., during the 10-year 
period (evaluated during the year the damage occurred) were $54,671,091. Cur- 
rent value (1954 price index) of the damages resulting from fire during 1944-53 
is $84,888, 146. 
(c) Fire-fighting costs 

Resource damage was not the only loss suffered by the public. During the 
10-year period (fiscal years 1945-54) it cost $55,003,000 to fight the 55,000 fires 
that had to be controlled to reduce insofar as possible damages to resources. At 
today’s wages and equipment rental rates, which are approximately double those 
of 1944, forest fire-fighting costs for the past 10 years would total $66,731,000 
instead of $55,003,000. 

In summary, total estimated resource damages resulting from fire and forest 
fire-fighting costs when based on 1954 prices would be $151,619,000. 


(d) Relation of strength of the fire organization to resource damage and fire-fighting 
costs 


Based on 1954 prices and cost of operation the relation between manpower and 
suppression costs and damages is shown by the following table: 


| } 
| | Average 


| Approximate | d annual 


Period amages plus 
a 10 } s 
manpower | ‘suppression 

| | costs 

ee - _— —_— — — - $e —_ Se SS eee =e 
1944-46...........- ail ti Be eee 9,000 | $8,878, 600 
I nis cniedntintnaned stint 7,000} 13,471, 300 


1950-53....-.-- idem es ; pais ay --| 6,000} 21, 142, 200 
' 

\lthough weather conditions no doubt influenced losses to a considerable 
extent, they do not account fully for the increase in suppression costs and damages 
during the past 10 years. The decreasing strength of the fire organization played 
an important role in this increase in costs and damages. 


(e) Additional funds required to provide an adequote fire-control organization 

The 1955 fiscal year appropriation for forest-fire prevention, detection, and 
initial action on fires was $8,250,000, with an additional $6 million being appro- 
priated for fighting forest fires—or a total of $14,250,000. 

These funds, based on losses which have been occurring and the size of the 
fire-fighting expenditure, are insufficient to cope with fire conditions in the 
national forests which develop during periods of critical fire weather. 

Fire prevention, detection, and initial attack plans have been developed for 
all national forests. These plans call for (in addition to funds to fight fire) an 
annual appropriation of $13,800,000 per year for employment of fire-control 
personnel and for the purchase of equipment and facilitating gear to make them 
fully effective. 

Based on fiscal year 1955 appropriations, the resources protection and use item 
under the national forest protection and management item in the budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1956 would have to be increased by $5,550,000 to make it possible 
to bring the forest-fire organization up to planned full strength. This does not 
include amounts needed for capital improvements such as suppression crew bar- 
racks, guard stations, lookout structures, etc. 


(f) Estimate of reduction in resource losses and suppression costs with the full 
planned fire organization 
Based on 1954 prices, total resource damages from fire during the period 1944-53 
were valued at $84,888,000, with suppression costs at 1954 wage rates amounting 
to $66,731,000, or a total loss to the public of $151,619,000 during the period. 
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It is estimated that about $90,970,000 of the resource losses and suppression 
costs would have been prevented if the full planned fire organization had been 
employed during the period. Based on 1954 prices this would have cost an 
additional $55,500,000. However, this additional expenditure would have resulted 
in estimated net savings of $35,470,000 to the publie during the 10-year period. 


INCREASED PROTECTION EXPERIMENT PLANNED ON NINE FORESTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Which forests have you selected to start this program? 

Mr. Curr. I have a list of them here which I will be glad to insert 
in the record. We prepared this tentative plan in anticipation that 
our requests would be approved: The Gila Forest in New Mexico; 
the Boise and Payette National Forests in Idaho; the Klamath, 
Modoe, and Plumas Forests in California; the Willamette in Oregon; 
the Mississippi National Forests; and the Missouri National Forests. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your justifications show seven. If you are going to 
spread over nine, are you going to get the benefit that you desire? 

Mr. Curr. We did indicate ‘only 7 in the notes, but since we have 
further analyzed the possibility of the 31 forests which have the bad 
records and analyzed the fund needs, we feel we can conduct this 
experiment on the 9 national forests, which I have named without 
impairing in any way the effectiveness of this experiment. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your justifications show 7, but you think you can 
do it on 9? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. That is subject to further detailed planning, 
of course, and we may want to drop it back 1 or 2. But it will be 
at least 7 and not more than 9. 

Mr. Kirwan. Is it false economy to deplete your fire-suppression 
funds to initiate the new program? 

Mr. Curr. We think not, Mr. Chairman. This proposal is made 
with the understanding that if we have extremely bad fire conditions, 
as we had 2 years ago “when we spent over $10 million in fire fighting 
instead of the $6 million that was in the regular appropriation—if we 
run into that kind of situation, we may exceed the $5,250,000 that 
would be left in the fire-fighting fund, and would have to ask C ongress 
for a rg eargpentge appropriation. But we feel over a period, say, of 
5 years, that we could demonstrate savings in fire-fighting cost and 
the resources saved, very definitely. 


FIRE PROTECTION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the table on page 17 of the justifica- 
tions in the record at this point. 
(The table above referred to follows:) 
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Fire protection costs on national forests in southern California 


Los Angeles} All other 
and national 


"ear ¢ § ropriati , 4 Tot 
Year and appropriation Santa Ynez forest loa 
watersheds areas 
1954: | 
National forest protection and management _-- ‘ $104, 000 $649, 000 $753 
Flood prevention. ; ‘5 277, 000 . a 277 
THM Bilt Sti MLK 381, 000 649, 000 1, 030, 
1955: 
National forest protection and management: 
Regular appropriation —_ > 104, 000 649, 000 753, 
Supplemental appropriation _ - ; 250, 000 250, | 
Flood prevention __ 4 426, OOO 7 12 
 —a = . . 530, 000 899, 000 1, 429 
1956: 
National forest protection and management... 104, 000 1, 024, 000 1,128 
Flood prevention —___-_- wat ; 376, 000 376 
Totl...... ainareaa ei 480, 000 1, 024, 000 1, 504, 0 


Mr. Kirwan. What requests have the owners or operators of flood 
control structures in southern California made of the Forest Servi 
for increased work in this area? 

Mr. Curr. I will be glad to supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


INCREASES PrRoprposED By LocAL AGENCIES FOR FIRE PROTECTION IN SouTHI 
CALIFORNIA 


The Watershed Fire Council of Southern California of which Mr. John A 
Schmocker is president, last August requested information from the California 
region of the Forest Service regarding the fire-protection needs on the nationa 
forests of southern California. 

The Watershed Fire Council of Southern California represents eight counti 
in southern California and its program has as its principal objectives: 

1. Determining the level of fire protection needed. 

2. Determining the proportionate responsibilities of the various levels of 
ernment—local, county, State, Federal. 

3. Taking the steps necessary to place their findings into effect. 

Based upon coordinated estimates of the resources needed to do an adequat 
job of forest-tire protection on the national forest land (i. e., on Federal lan 
Within the four southern California forests, the following annual increases ab« 
fiscal vear 1954 financing were estimated to be needed: 


Operation and maintenance peal oes $1, 568, 00( 
Capital investment 807, 00 


Total [ 2 375. 00 


ay ”), 

Of the above amount $375,000 are provided in the 1956 budget estimates no 
before Congress. 

The above estimates of additional needs have not been considered in relatio 
to the overall nationwide fire protection needs. Neither have they been consider 
through the regular budget channels of the Department of Agriculture and t 
Budget Bureau in relationship to the total budget submitted to Congress by 
President. 

Mr. Kirwan. You said the savings in southern California ar 
expected to far exceed the amount of the increase requested. What 
are these savings and to whom will they accrue? 

Mr. Cuirr. The savings will be largely in the cost of fire fighting 
these fires that get out of hand really cost a lot of money. We fought 
a fire in southern California 2 years ago that cost more than a half a 
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million dollars to put out. If we can add to our strength so that we 
can keep that kind of fire from getting out of and, we w ill make sa‘ ings 
in fire-fighting costs that will accrue to the Government. Then 
there are savings by preventing downstream damages and those 
savings will accrue to the people who live in the area and, to some 
extent, to the Federal agencies that have to pitch in and help bail 
them out after they get into trouble. 

The Federal Government is spending large sums of money in the 
California area in building debris basins and other downstream flood- 
control structures. 

Now one of the most important aspects in this whole southern 
California picture, to me, is the tie to national defense. In that 
area, as you know, is a great concentration of defense installations 
and defense manufacturing plants. The southern California area 
contains about one-quarter of the total population of i 11 Western 
States. It is pretty vital from the defense standpoint that those 
operations not be disturbed; that the water supplies are maintained 
and they are not blanketed with smoke during a large part of the vear. 

It may be a surprise to you that over one-half of the water that is 
used in that area is produced locally. A large amount of wanes 1S 
imported from the Colorado River and the Owens Valley, but over 
half of the water used in southern California is produced from local 
sources and a large part of that comes from the national forests 
These national-forest watersheds we are talking about keeping from 
burning are very vital to those southern California cities and indus- 
tries. So the benefits will accrue generally to the Government, to 
the local people, and to the general welfare of the people of the whole 
country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think you are doing a grand job for southern 
California? 

Mr. Curr. We are trying to help out in that part of the country, 
which is a vital part of the whole western ec onomy. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does the Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles 
vive you much credit out there for it? 

Mr. Curr. I think the chamber of commerce appreciates the value 
of watershed protection down there and they have been a strong 
supporter of this fire-protection program. 

Mr. Kirwan. If they were not, I would think they would be foolish. 

Mr. McArpuz. There are large contributions locally. 

Mr. Kirwan. If there are large contributions locally, they must be 
thankful. 

Mr. McArpuz. They are much larger than those devoted by the 
Federal Government to this work. Contributions by the State, 
counties, municipalities, and fire-protection districts toward the 
protection of non-Federal lands are larger than the amount the Federal 
Government is spending to protect national-forest areas in southern 
California. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 


TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Currr. Before we get into the pest-control situation, we passed 
over the timber-sales situation very hurriedly and, if you would 
permit me, I would like to back up and talk a little about the timber- 
management business. 
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I have a chart which I can show you, which illustrates our progress 
and what we still have to do. 

Our timber-sales business is a very rapidly growing business. This 
chart shows the growth in that business from 1934 to the present time. 
It illustrates how the timber business has developed on the national 
forests since the close of World War II and is still going up at a very 
rapid rate. 

The total production of the national forests if we attained our full 
sustained timber-cut goal would be 6.9 billion board feet, as illustrated 
by the red line on the chart. This year we are financed to cut about 
5.4 billion board feet, which will bring us to this point on the chart 
[indicating]. A year ago we cut 5.37 plus billion board feet. We 
will attain our goal of 5.4 billion feet [indicating] this year and probably 
exceed it slightly. 

We are asking Congress for $800,000 to hire timber salesmen to 
prepare the sales for market and administer the sales, with the ob- 
jective of increasing the cut to 6.25 billion board feet next fiscal year. 
We feel we can attain that goal with the additional appropriation of 
$800,000. 

That additional expenditure will increase our receipts by some $10 
million. Our average sale price of timber last year was $12.18 a 
thousand for all types of products. That is the nationwide average. 
By increasing the staff in the field to handle the selling of more timber, 
we feel we can attain a cut of 6.25 billion board feet. We will still be 
short of our full sustained yield cutting goal. We cannot attain that 
until we get further along with our access-road program. They have 
to go along together—the construction of the transportation system 
to get to the timber and get it out, and additional manpower to 
handle the larger sales business. 

There are some other things we are working on in which you will be 
interested. In Alaska, for example, things are on the move. Just 
this last year a new pulp plant, a $50 million plant, went into operation 
after many years of hard effort to get a pulp industry established in 
Alaska. We have currently in the mill about three prospective large 
additional sales in Alaska. In order to promote that kind of business, 
to do the cruising and appraisals and get the timber on the market 
and to get buyers interested to go in there and develop that country, 
we need more manpower. 

The bulk of this additional cut which we plan to make next year 
will come from the West, as I said before, but in the South and East 
there are opportunities for increased cutting in second-growth stands. 
The second-growth stands are coming along in a marvelous shape; 
many of them have reached the point where they need to be thinned 
There is a demand for pulpwood in the South, the Northeast, and the 
Lake States and we need to increase our pulpwood cut. If we do not 
cut it, the growth stagnates and we reach a point where many of the 
smaller trees die and decay. So it is just good business to gét in 
there and harvest that crop and release other trees to grow more 
rapidly. We have the markets to do that, but it takes more man- 
power to conduct that kind of operation. We can increase the cut 
in the East and the South and the Lake States by practicing more 
intensive management to take care of the growing stands of timber 
in these areas. 
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So we not only have the problem of harvesting the old growth in 
the West and getting it out under management, but also have the 
problem of bringing under the harvesting program and management 
the second-growth stands which are mainly in the eastern United 
States. 

WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the present extent of the white pine blister 
rust control on national forest lands? 

Mr. McArp te. I will ask Assistant Chief Swingler to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Swineuer. I am the Assistant Chief in charge of the State 
and private cooperative programs. The reason I have charge of 
blister rust is because this is the only appropriation for blister rust 
control we have in the Federal Government and it cuts clear across 
all land, both privately owned land, Federal land, national forest, 
and Department of the Interior land. And rather than split it up, 
we have it under one control even though each of the agencies does 
its own work. 

In the white pine blister rust control, the white pine we are protect- 
ing is pretty much scattered throughout the country. We have the 
eastern white pine of the Northeast, the Southern Applachians, and 
in the Lake States; the western white pine in the Idaho country; and 
the sugar pine of California and southern Oregon. Those are the 
four areas in which the white pine blister rust work is carried on. 

White pine blister rust is a fungus. The fortunate part of it is, it 
cannot travel from tree to tree; that is, it cannot spread from tree to 
tree. It has to spread from an intermediate host that we call Ribes, 
and our protection is getting rid of the gooseberry and currant bushes 
(Ribes) so the spores from the fungus cannot spread. The spore 
cannot travel more than 800 feet from Ribes to pine, so we can take 
care of the rust by getting rid of all the currants and gooseberries in 
the plantation and within an area of about six or eight hundred feet. 

This year we are asking for the same amount as we received last 
vear, $2,570,000. There is only one change in that. The money 
for the control of blister rust on lands of the Interior Department, 
which is under the direction of Mr. Shanklin here was reduced by 
$5,000, and that $5,000 has been added to control on national forest 
lands. The reason for that is that we are up to our plans on Depart- 
ment of Interior lands, and so have taken that saving and transferred 
it to the national forests. On pages 43 and 44 in the House notes 
is a pretty good picture of what the situation is nationwide in the 
way of the acreages that need to be treated. 

We have 3 types of work that we do—the original work, which 
means going in and taking out the Ribes for the first time; then, at 
intervals of from 3 to 7 years, we go back in the areas and do what we 
call reworking—pulling out Ribes that have developed since, or that 
in the previous work were missed. And then those areas on a mainte- 
nance program are inspected each 8 to 10 years to see whether the 
Ribes have been destroyed. 

According to those figures, you will see that 71 percent of all pro- 
tected areas; that is, 23 million acres, are now on what we call mainte- 
nance; but our job is not completed by a long shot. We still have a lot 
of work to do, but we are not losing the battle to any great amount of 
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land except in Idaho, where the situation is really tough, in fact, 
critical. 

in California, because of lack of rain and other climatic conditions, 
blister rust does not spread as readily as it does in Idaho, where we 
have conditions that are ideal for it to spread, both on the national 
forests and the State and private forests. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the story on blister rust? 

Mr. SwInGuLer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McArpue. Would you like to go into a brief discussion of other 
forest pests and bugs? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, while we are on that. 


ACTIVITIES OF DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. McArpue. I will ask Mr. Cliff to discuss that and, following 
that, perhaps you would like to ask Mr. Shanklin, who is here from the 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior, whether he wants to make any 
comment either now or later. 

Mr. Krrwan. Suppose he does that now. 

Mr. SHankurn. Mr. Chairman, in the Department of the Interior 
there are three Bureaus concerned with the white pine blister rust 
control program—the National Park Service, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Bureau of Land Management. 

Our program is pretty well along. We are on maintenance for the 
most of them, in the Northeastern, Middle Atlantic, and Lake States. 
The major problem is in California, at Yosemite National Park. The 
estimates provide for a $5,000 decrease from the previous year which 
is in accordance with departmental plans. 

Unless there are questions with respect to our work in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, that constitutes my statement on the white pine 
blister rust item. 

CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


Mr. Ciirr. Mr. Chairman, you probably recall that about 5 years 
ago I gave you a lesson in forest pest control out in Colorado. I had 
the pleasure of escorting you into northern Colorado mountains where 
we looked at a very disastrous spruce bark beetle epidemic. 

I recall that trip with a great deal of pleasure and I know I am talk- 
ing to a man who is familiar with some of the problems we face with 
forest pest control. 

You will be interested to know that that particular epidemic in 
northern Colorado has been brought under control. We had a very 
valuable assist from nature in getting it under control, but we are con- 
vinced that had the Federal Government not taken aggressive steps 
to control that epidemic, the losses would have been much greater. 

The work that the Forest Service was able to do kept losses down 
until the time when nature stepped in and helped to kill some of the 
bugs as the result of se vere winter weather conditions. 

This map [exhibiting] is part of Colorado showing the national- 
forest area in green and the areas of spruce timber in black. This 1s 
the old epidemic, the big epidemic, in northern Colorado [indicating]. 
It started in this area on the south side of the White River Plateau an d 
spread rapidly in a northeasterly direction. Before it finished, | 
killed over 4 billion feet of timber. It was confined up in this area 
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indicating]. We attacked it on this front and were able to bring it 
to a close in this front [indicating]. 

It was a very disastrous epidemic and I am very glad to say it is 
now under control and there is still a considerable body of spruce 
timber saved in that area as a result of those efforts. 

Mr. Krrwan. It was not just timber that you saved, but there are 
four rivers that form up there, and you help control their flows. 

Mr. Curr. There is the Colorado, the North Platte, the Rio 
Grande is down in this area [indicating], and the Arkansas is here 
indicating]. 


SPRUCE BARK BEETLES IN SOUTHERN COLORADO 


\{r. Cirrr. Now we have another serious spruce-beetle epidemic in 
southern Colorado. It started down here, over 150 miles away from the 
northern Colorado epidemic area, about 2 years ago in the spruce 
stands of the Uncompaghre and San Juan National Forests. This 
originated in much the same way as the northern Colorado epidemic. 
It started in blow-down timber and then scattered to other trees in 
the stand. The down trees provided an ideal breeding place for the 
beetles. By 1953 it became evident that we had a new epidemic. 
We started action vigorously on it last year and it appeared as though 
we could bring it under control if we would treat and log about 190,000 
trees, but the beetles moved much more rapidly than anything we had 
ever experienced before and instead of the usual forecasted 3-to-1 
nerease, they increased over 8 to 1 and we were unable to contain 
it last vear, although we treated and logged more trees than we 
originally planned on. We will have to engage in another summer’s 
operation to bring this epidemic under control. It threatens all of this 

ruce timber which is at the head of the Rio Grande and San Juan 
Rivers. It is the biggest remaining body of spruce in Colorado, 

mtaining about 5.2 billion feet. 

We are directing our control efforts in two directions. About 10 
iew sawmills have moved in and they are salvaging infested timber and 
vetting it out of the woods before the beetles fly. But there are so 
many infested trees that we have to engage in direct control operations 
on an estimated 260,000 trees next year. 

Our budget request is for $867,000 to pursue that program. 


IDAHO-MONTANA SPRUCE BARK BEETLES 


Ve have another large spruce bark beetle epidemic in the forests 
northern Idaho and western Montana which has been underway 
for about 4 years. The spruce stands up there consist of larger timber; 
the stands are more scattered; the trees are too tall to spray with the 
sual ground spraying methods, and so the method of attack up there 
s primarily though logging. 
Congress appropriated money for the construction of access roads 
into these higher inaccessible stands of spruce timber. <A total of 434 
iles of road has been constructed by the Forest Service at a cost of 
bout $9 million, and another 440 miles of logging roads are being 
lt by the timber operators. The Forest Service has sold over a 
illion feet of the timber and something like 800 million feet has been 
logged from Government and private lands. 
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The Federal road-construction program is about 97 percent com- 
pleted and the operator road program is about 78 percent completed, 
so that we are all geared up to move ahead more actively now in the 
salvage control program there and we are making even more progress. 

The beetle attacks this year have declined over the 2 preceding 
years. With the road system well along we can go ahead with this 
program and make substantial progress in 1) bringing this epidemic under 
control. At the same time we will salvage a great deal of material 
that otherwise would be wasted, and remain as a serious fire hazard. 

Continuation of this program we estimate will cost us $550,000 in 
fiscal year 1956 for the spotting of the infested trees, the surveying 
and designation of the infested areas, some direct control on trees 
that cannot be logged, and conducting what we call a trap-tree oper- 
ation. Beetles are attracted to the down timber and we find by felling 
green timber in strategic places where it can be logged out afterward, 
we can attract beetles into the down logs and thereby help reduce the 
populations by logging them out. In some places where the stands 
are more scattered, we fell trap trees and spray them rather than try 
to spray a larger number of standing trees. 

That program will cost us, we estimate, about $550,000—a decrease 
of $162,000 under the program for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Krrwan. Where did you say the most of that work is going on? 

Mr. Currr. In northern Idaho and western Montana. And it 
differs from the Colorado epidemic in that our major effort is control 
through logging. In Colorado, the major effort is through spraying 
individual trees, supplemented by such logging as we can do. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say the program will cost half a million dollars? 

Mr. Cuirr. Next year; ves, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is about a half a million dollar program? 

Mr. Curr. That is the expenditure of pest-control funds. That is 
not the net cost to the Government, because we will sell 400 million 
board-feet of saw logs to the lumber industry which will be taken out of 
the woods as a part of the control operation. 

Mr. Kirwan. What I am trying to find out is how much this beetle 
program is going to cost. 

Mr. Cuirr To get the total cost we have to add up the cost of 
constructing the roads, which has amounted to $9 million. 

Mr. Maenuson. In this specific area? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, in northern Idaho and western Montana. It 
covers about 6 national forests and directly affected in this epidemic 
is about 6 billion feet of spruce timber. To get the total cost, we 
would have to add up the road construction cost and the expenditures 
over the past 3 years on surveys, direct control, the marking of the 
timber to be cut, and then deduct the income that will be “derived 
when we log this timber out. Of course, the money we have invested 
in roads will have continuing value for the harvesting of other timber 
for a long time to come. They will be self-liquidating. 

Mr. Kirwan. Can you give an estimate of what it will save, taking 
it all in, like the expense of building roads, logging the timber out, and 
so forth? 

Mr. Curr. I would prefer to put that estimate in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. I want you to put that in the record. I want the 
Members of Congress who, like myself, do not know too much about 
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forestry, to know what that saving is. If you will insert that, you 
will enlighten Congress the same as I was enlightened that day up 
in Colorado. 

Mr. Curr. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Spruce Bark BEETLE, Montana-IpAHo 


In June 1952 a violent epidemic of the Engelmann spruce bark beetle broke out 
on six national forests in western Montana and north Idaho and adjacent areas 
of State and private lands. In the first season before any control operations 
were possible more than 600 million board-feet of timber were killed. Logging 
operations for salvage and control of affected timber were started promptly in 
the summer of 1952. Logging control activities have continued since that time 
and a total of 800 million board-feet of spruce timber from all ownerships have 
been salvaged to date. Five hundred and seventy million board-feet of this total 
are from the national forests on which an average stumpage value of approxi- 
mately $3 per thousand board-feet has been realized or a total of $1,710,000 in 
receipts to the Treasury. 

Forest pest control funds expended through fiscal year 1955 on this epidemic 
total $1,776,000. Expenditures for timber sale administration in connection 
with the logging of the 570 million board-feet have averaged about 75 cents per 
thousand or a total of $427,500. A federally financed road construction program 
for 437 miles of road at a total cost of $8,900,000 was necessary in order to facili- 
tate this salvage and control logging. All of these roads are necessary for the 
harvesting of other tributary timber and the full cost of this road construction 
program will be recaptured in increased timber revenues after completion of the 
salvage program. 

Necessary forest pest control funds in fiscal year 1956 for this project are 
estimated at $550,000. Necessary expenditures in fiscal year 1957 of the forest 
pest control fund are now estim: ted at $300,000 and in fiscal year 1958 at $100,000. 
[t is anticipated that only minor, if any, expenditures will be needed after fiscal 
year 1958. In fiscal year 1956 logging of 400 million feet of spruce is planned. 
A similar production is anticipated in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 from the national 
forests. Cost of timber sale administration for this cutting will be approximately 
&300,000 annually for each of these 3 years. 

Total timber salvaged through 1958 on the national forests is therefore esti- 
mated at 1.8 billion board-feet with a value of $5,400,000. Total forest pest 
control fund expenditures through fiscal year 1958 are estimated at $2,726,000 and 
for timber sale administration at $1,327,500 making a total of $4,053,500. 

If funds had not been available for control operations and road construction the 
epidemic would undoubtedly have killed practically all of the 6.4 billion board- 
feet of timber immediately threatened in the epidemic areas and probably about 20 
percent of the 6.0 billion feet of spruce timber in nearby areas. Without special 
road funds and without survey information on the location of the infested areas it 
probably would have been possible to salvage only about 100 million board-feet 
annually during the 6-year period. It would have cost $450,000 to sell this 60U 
million feet and revenues of about $1,800,000 would have been realized. 

Through 1958 the control and salvage project is estimated to cost $4,053,500 
and to bring in revenue of $5,400,000 or a net return of $1,346,500. If no control 
action had been taken the minor salvage obtainable would have cost $450,000 and 
brought in revenue of $1,800,000 or a net return of $1.350,000. 

In addition a loss of unsalvaged timber if no control had been undertaken 
would total 7.0 billion feet worth $21,000,000. Unsalvaged losses from the 
control program are estimated to be 1.2 billion feet worth $3,900,000. The 
difference between these two values is $17,100,000 which will be realized in stump- 
age receipts in due course. 

In addition the unsalvaged timber if no control had been undertaken would 
increase the cost of fire control by about 50 cents per acre on 760,000 acres. The 
dead spruce timber is highly inflammable and scatters fire readily. It is estimated 
that this increased hazard would exist for a period of at least 20 years. Hence 
increased fire protection costs would amount to $380,000 per year which for 20 
vears would total $7,600,000. 

In spite of increased fire-protection measures serious fite losses in the spruce 
epidemic areas would be unavoidable. The damage to green timber and to water- 
es conditions is unpredictable but undoubtedly would total many millions of 
dollars. 
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OTHER FOREST PEST CONTROL PROJECTS 


Mr. Curr. Now the statement you have there lists the othe: 


projects. aan 
Mr. Kirwan. We will put the statement in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


CONTROL OF Forest Pgsts 


SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION ON INSECT CONTROL PROJECTS 


Some new insect infestations have been uncovered during the past season ar 


there has been some spread of infestations to new areas. New areas of infestati 


this vear, however, are of less significance than the increased insect populati 

Par 
of the predisposing factors that contribute to insect infestation, such as drought 
mild winters, storm damage, blowdown, etc., have operated to increase bar 
beetle activitv, but there is insufficient knowledge of the factors which have con- 


and damage in areas of light to moderate infestation in previous seasons. 


tributed to the substantial increase in defoliator activity in the Western Staté 
Significant reductions in potential losses are being obtained by control p1 


grams. Destructive defoliators, such as pine butterfly and spruce budworn 


are controlled by aerial spraving of infested timber areas at relatively low co 


Control of bark beetles is obtained by treatment of individual infested 


Where roads and markets exist, logging of infested trees is an important factor 
in control programs. Because of the time element and the presence of unmer 
chantable infested trees, chemical control is required in most programs to contro 


bark beetles. 


tre: 


The following table and discussion reflects the amounts obligated in 1954 ar 


the present plans for the use of the funds in 1955 and 1956. The continger 
character of control operations requires that the program be adjusted to meet 


developments as revealed in future surveys. 


Obligations, forest pest control projects, fiscal year 1954 and estimated for fis 


years 1955 and 1956 


| Estimated obligations bas« 
on current knowled 


Obligations, (Dee. 1, 1954) 
Project fiscal year cee) ix 
1954 
Fiscal year Fiseal ye 
1955 1956 
New large-scale projects, fiscal years 1955 and 1956: 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
southern pine beetle_- : 1iix $68, 000 $25 
Southwest Idaho, budworm, _-_- bs we 2 675, 000 
Montana and northern Idaho, spruce budworm._-_-_-.--- - 2 785, 000 
New Mexico, spruce budworm a We 2 550, 000 
Oregon, spruce budworm.. : 2 560, 000 
Large scale projects 
Colorado-Uncompahgre-San Juan, spruce bark beetles. - $282, 000 732, 000 867 
Idaho, pine butterflies ___- : : 241, 000 10, 000 
Idaho-Montana, spruce bark beetles. - ; Mi 672, 000 712, 800 550 
Miscellaneous small projects: | 
California, national parks. ‘ " 60, 400 | 30, 000 85 
New Mexico, Mescalero Indian Reservation Pax: 20, 000 10, 000 10 
Utah, Dixie National Forest and Bryce Canyon National 
Park, bark beetles ‘ 105, 960 95, 000 0 
Miscellaneous areas: 
Department of the Interior : 47, 600 | 43, 800 71 
Forest Service 440, 653 265, 900 299 
Reserve for unforeseen outbreaks 
Subtotal contro! projects__-- : : 1, 869, 613 4, 537, 500 1,96 
Unobligated balance 23, 174 
Detection and appraisal surveys. -- — 407, 213 400, 000 400, ( 
Total available or estimate 2, 300, 000 4, 937, 500 2, 367 


Less amount proposed in supplemental estimate for 1955 (H. 


Doc. No. 88)_. 2, 570, 000 


Amount appropriated to date for 1955__-- : bis ten ae 2, 367, 500 


Total requirements for these projects in the fiscal year 1956 are under consideration. 
2 Proposed supplemental estimate for 1955 contained in H. Doc. No. 88. 
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large-scale projects, fiscal years 1955 and 19906 
\labama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee, sourthern pine beetles.— 
Prolonged drought has resulted in rapid increase in southern pine-beetle popula- 
tions in the above States in 1954. Surveys and control are greatly complicated 


ause this insect completes several life eycles from early summer to late fall 
Coneerted control action is being taken by the Forest Service, the Department 
‘the Interior, the States and private landowners. Merchantable, infested trees 
ich can be logged are removed by salvage logging. This is supplemented by 


chemical treatment of infested trees. logs. tops stun ps, etc., whieh are unmer- 
chantable or cannot be removed in time. 


1954 


1955 S68, 000 
1956 ; aes ‘ os a : 85, 000 

1 Total requirements for these projects in the fiscal year 1956 are under consideration. 

Spruce budworm.—Funds for the four following spruce-budworm pr ts are 
proposed in supplemental estimate for 1955 contained in House Document 88. 
The requirements for these projects in fiseal vear 1956 are under consideration. 

Southwest Idaho, budworm.—For a number of vears there have been extensive 
but moderately light budworm infestations on the Boise and Payette National 
Forests. Intensity, of infestation, however, became sufficiently severe that if 
funds had been available treatment would have been undertaken in the spring of 
1954. Intensity of infestation is now much more severe than last year. Control 

the spring of 1955 is urgent for 628,000 acres, 98 percent cf which is national- 
forest land. Full financial cooperation from the other landowners is assured. 
Total cost of the project is estimated at $690,000. The estimated Federal cost 
is $675,000 based on an average cost of $1.10 per acre 
1954 
1955 ‘ $675, 000 
| 156 

Montana and northern Idaho, spruce budworm There have been extensive 


areas of spruce budworim infestation in Montana and north Idaho for many years. 
\ithough some tree killing developed, infestations were generally of light to 
moderate intensity. One area on the Helena National Forest developed in 
infestation severity to the point where 87,000 acres were treated in the 1953 
season. Because of lack of funds the area requiring treatment was divided into 
approximately equal parts for a planned 2-year treatment program. Unfortu- 


nately other more pressing needs for available pest-contro] funds developed in 


1954 and it was necessary to defer the work planned for the 1954 seaso \ 
significant reinfestation of the area treated in 1953 has now occurred. 
Intensity of infestation has also built up to an unprecedented degree in prac- 


tically all the budworm-epidemic areas in these two States. Centers of severe 
infestation are now established in such a wide pattern thet control of virtually 
all epidemic infested areas as promptly as possible should be undertaken. 

Total area infested and in need of control is 1,996,000 acres. Lowest total 
cost and meximum saving of timber values would be obtained by treating this 
entire aree in the spring of 1955. Because of the magnitude of this total job it 
proposed that only about one-half of the area be treated in fiscal year 1955. A 
major unit along the Continents! Divide containing $54,000 acres is recommended 
for treatment in 1955. Estimated cost for treatment including lands of all 
ownerships, is $1,050,000 or approximately $1.10 per acre of which State and 
private interests are expected to pay $265,000. 

1954 
1955 $785, 000 
1956 


New Mexico, spruce budworm.—Budworm infestations in New Mexico which 
have been of light to moderate intensity for the past several vears have also 


increased significantly in severity in the 1954 seasor The Douglas-fir host type 
the Southwest is limited to the higher mountain elevations. There are 5 


epidemie areas totaling 438,440 acres where control is urgently needed in the 
spring of 1955. 
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The acreages proposed for treatment are almost all national-forest land but 
include a minor acreage in homesteads and other small private holdings surrounded 
by national-forest lands which must be treated to protect the adjacent national- 
forest timber. Little if any cooperation in financing control costs can be obtained 
from these small owners. However, the amount involved is negligible. 


DED Ganc ohne peamrcembhteethagenenpanbadinAbiehnakeemon aa 5 ite Pecks os 
Ds curntetnnnns at neneesandgeds 4gdnabenen tka gan as bee $550, 000 
PE rncndeediennss chen teeieh Re ek hema enamine de eat. Aeneas 


Oregon, spruce budworm.—Tbere are 601,000 acres infested to an intensity 
where control in the spring of 1955 is urgently needed. The current infestations 
are on the Ochoco, Malheur, and Whitman National Forests in areas south of the 
areas treated in prior years. 481,000 acres of Federal lands and 120,000 acres 
of State and private lands are recommended for treatment. The State of Oregon 
has given assurance of full financial cooperation for the work on State and private 
lands. The State will pay the full cost of State lands and will share equally with 
private landowners 75 percent of the cost of treating private lands. Federal 
funds would be used to pay 25 percent of the cost on the private lands plus full 
costs on Federal lands. Total estimated project cost is $660,000 based on an 
average cost of $1.10 per acre. Of this total, the estimated Federal cost is 
$560,000. 


Sock cAdid maken eed de Dead bane eee aaa ee eae soled 
PORES ono Sect es See Se ome wane Se ee eater eek see eres Soe $560, 000 
Fiche tein Witkin eign Tain ke waa cele nea ddg esta culkin meee 
Old large-scale projects 

Colorado, Uncompahgre, San Juan, sprucebark beetles —This major project 
resulted from a severe Outbreak reported in 1953. Control work was begun late 
in fiscal year 1954 and continued in fiscal vear 1955 with all means available. 
Thus far in the fiscal year 1955 (November 30, 1954) over 172,000 infested trees 
have been chemically treated and 37,000 logged by commercial operators. An 
additional 5,000 trap trees have been felled by sale operators and will be logged. 
The number of trees treated fulfilled the plan of control which was based on the 
normal expected epidemic build up ratio of 3 to 1 for 1954. “Instead the build up 
was slightly in excess of 8 to 1. This is due to the open winter and other factors 
most favorable for bark-beetle survival. In Colorado these beetles remain in 
the same tree for 2 years. Newly infested trees and those with second year 
broods occur in this epidemic situation. Those in the second year furnish the 
broods which make attacks on new trees the following season. The 1954 treating 
program was based on the normal ratio of three newly infested trees to each 
tree from which beetles emerged. The phenomenal increase :in new ettacks, 
however, makes another year of hard work necessery to cope with the new situa- 
tion. It will be necessary to chemically treat 260,000 trees in calendar year 1955. 
In addition commercial loggers are expected to remove 50,000 infested trees. 


1954 = , : ; $282, 000 
1955 _ aie ; yu ree 732, 000 
LOR Ss kiss % ae ; : eae aoelae =! SOR OeO 


Idaho, pine butterflies—This defoliator of ponderosa pine built up in such 
heavy numbers in 1953 and 1954 that it was necessary to treat over 255,000 
acres on the Boise National Forest by aerial spray in June-July 1954. The 
spraying was highly effective in accomplishing nearly 100 percent kill. Autumn 
observations indicate that this timber is now making remarkable recovery 
The spraying cost of about 94 cents an acre is a record low cost for large-scale 
spraying jobs conducted by the Forest Service. The areca flown was rough terrain 
with some areas of difficult flying conditions under which it would be easy to 
miss strips and patches of infested areas. A small amount of follow up may be 
necessary to treat such missed areas as they are found. 


NN ik eS cows tine cath cs bie ogee adie ae ce eS ease ... $241, 000 
Ref ae oo a aes Fc saab cuele, Wi cam a: ee ade Sie & ae ce Ee 10, 000 
DI i cc a sc ass Acasa opps caine bceeieage ase oe ck a lease ea di cient 


Idaho-Montana, spruce bark beetles.—Control of this devastating epidemic was 
started in late 1952. Control is principally by logging, supplemented by chemical 
control and use of trap trees. By October 31, 1954, approximately 1 billion 
board feet of spruce had been sold on the national forests and over 400 million 
feet logged. In addition nearly 200 million feet had been logged from non- 
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national forest lands in the infested areas. Some 50,000 trap trees in selected 
areas have been felled and are either being logged or treated chemically. The 
labor strike in the industry reduced the amount of infested material logged this 
season. Because of this some trap trees which were to be logged must be chem- 
ically treated. Rapid expansion of access road construction by the Government 
and timber purchasers has made substantial removal of infested trees feasible 
and will provide the basis for continued maximum removal of infested trees for 
salvage through the next two seasons of expected heavy bug activity. Needs 
for fiscal year 1956 are estimated for trap tree felling and treating in selected 
areas, intensive examination of the epidemic areas to spot infested trees for logging, 
and to provide the basis for continuation of logging control activities. 


Rc ae at oy sg acc oh ito ee sod kage i rai Wg hE al $672, 000 
igen .--. 4¢12, 800 
sac acetates cat eer Se lini Sit as oa ee ego ap. 


Miscellaneous small projects 


California, national parks.— Maintenance control to prevent epidemics, prin- 
cipally of bark beetles, from developing is carried out within the Yosemite, Lassen 
Voleanic and Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Parks. It is very essential to 
maintain control within these nationally important parks. 


I ocr eat aids ad dake, da ath dies eel ee coisa _______ $60, 400 
5 ss visiawatsncne. “ee 
area ___... 35, 000 


New Mexico, Mescalero Indian Reservation.—Heavy losses are being sustained 
in commercial ponderosa pine stands in the Western States from mistletoe disease. 
The infection on the Mescalero Indian Reservation is especially heavy. A pilot 
plant control project was undertaken here in 1952. The larger infected trees 
are logged and supplemental control is applied to sapling and pole stands. It is 
hoped to complete the pilot project in 1956. 


WGORS Uo S55 eeuec dex aer slows , ; i -- $20,000 
i) wees sas i a i i atin ca Star lee aria siete 10, 000 
VOOGR rian coat 6 ee aan ao ee _ Ste ok hs ene BR 10, 000 


Utah-Dizie National Forest and Bryce Canyon National Park, bark beetles.— 
Bark beetles are very troublesome on the Bryce Canyon National Park and 
surrounding Dixie National Forest. This area has had continuing dry seasons 
favorable for bug activity. Logging salvage of infested trees must be heavily 
supplemented by chemical control. Ponderosa pine is the principal species in 
this area. It is very important commercially and as a scenic setting for this 
intensively used recreation area. 


Rue nee ee eo sae eeeea aE cepts Apt a: Ne eae ade .....--. $105, 960 
MpeeSbE Riinees np cech ae ke daweeeuea wena aeeen a ly Sica ea co sp 95, 000 
PRs tea Ga eS wo os eee ona ae ere da St das se Sah asap on ea a 50, 000 


Miscellaneous areas, Department of the Interior.—There are a number of small 
projects ranging from a few dollars to $15,000 in control costs, which are important 
to protect scenic values, wildlife habitat, and commercial timber and to prevent 
the development of epidemics. Bark beetles, defoliators, needle miners, sawflies, 
and tree diseases are involved. All forest lands of the Department of the Interior, 
including those on the national parks, national monuments, national wildlife 
refuges, public domain, and Indian reservations, are subject to attack. 


RR Pea his Gat eaves aaa aes odes eal palin gad ee ta actos hea gis ace), 
NE Sl Nis fais aie keen nab eka ane ees 43, 800 
POOLE PEGs ties uo eneunoke olde esau Ee ae etd ole am eh a 71, 000 


Miscellaneous areas, Forest Service —-National forest and intermingled privately 
owned timberlands contain destructive native insects which are generally held in 
cheek by natural control factors. However, there are predisposing factors, not 
yet sufficiently understood, which upset this balance and epidemics result. There 
are a number of smaller national forest projects carried on to prevent more serious 
epidemics. These include bark beetle projects throughout the valuable ponderosa 
pine, white pine, sugar pine areas in the Western States, the southern pine areas, 
Douglas-fir throughout its range, the true firs, such as western Washington, and 
spruce stands. There are a number of small projects involving sucking insects 
and defoliators which are important to survival of plantations and young growth. 
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\ number are cooperative projects with State and private interests participatir 
such as the bark beetle projects in southern California, bark beetles in Wyomi 
and bark beetles in Oregon and Washington, ete. . 

1954 $440, ( 
1955 965. 900 
1956 z 299. 500 


Mr. Kirwan. How many trees were destroyed? 
Mr. Curr. There was over 4 billion feet of timber destroyed in that 
Colorado epidemic. 


Mr. McArpue. If Mr. Shanklin can make his statement on the 


control of forest pests, it may not be necessary for him to come back. 
ADMINISTRATION OF FOREST PEST CONTROL ACT 


Mr. Cuirr. Let me preface what Mr. Shanklin is going to say by 
making this statement. The Forest Pest Control Act of 1947 author- 
ized the appropriation of money to the Department of Agriculture for 
forest pest control on alk Federal lands, including lands administered 
by the Department of the Interior. It also provided for cooperation 
with private owners of forest lands, and the States, in forest pest- 
control surveys and action programs. 

This budget estimate includes a request for money for forest pest 
control in the national parks, on Bureau of Land Management land, 
Indian reservations, and other Interior Department lands. That is 
incorporated in the tables and tabulations and the notes which you 
have before you and the Department of Agriculture allots money to 
Interior for work on lands they administer, and Mr. Shanklin joins us 
in our budget reviews and presentation to Members of Congress. 
That is why he is here on this particular item. 


FOREST PEST CONTROL ON LANDS ADMINISTERED BY INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SHANKLIN. There is not very much more I would like to add 
to what Mr. Cliff has said. 

For 1956, only two of our Bureaus concerned in this question are 
affected, the National Park Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The National Park Service is concerned largely with maintenance 
projects of rather small size, varying anywhere from 500 to maybe 
three or “ys thousand dollars. In the notes you will find a statement 
about our California projects, where we are threatened with the bark 
beetle on the Yosemite, the Lassen Volcanic, and the Sequoia National 
Parks. That has been a maintenance control project for many years 
and will probably continue to be a maintenance control project. 

The other projects are also rather small and go all the way from 
defoliators and bark beetles to budworm, with the exe eption of one 
on the Mescalero Indian Reservation, which is mistletoe control. We 
expect that particular project will be completed in the next fiscal 
year. 

I do not think I have anything else, unless you have specific ques- 
tions. All of our projects are rather small. The total amount 
contemplated for the projects in 1956 is in the neighborhood 0! 
$110,000. 
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Forrest RESEARCH 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


\ir. Kirwan. You may insert at this point in the record a state- 
ent, Mr. Harper, on this item, if you wish. 

\Mr, Harper. Yes. 

The information referred to follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON Forest RESEARCH 


he research work of the Forest Service is conducted primarily at nine regional 
est and range experiment stations in the United States, and at a national 
forest Products Laboratory. Much of the program is carried out in cooperation 
with non-Federal agencies, including unviersities, State conservation agencies, 
ind private companies and individuals. The research is concerned essentially 
th three principal kinds of crops: timber, forage, and water. For convenience 
if the research attack our work is broken down into four main projects or fields 
Forest and range management research involving problems of production and 
ustained yield of wood, forage, and water; (2) forest-protection research involving 
yrotection against fire, insects, and diseases; (3) forest-utilization research; and 
{) research in forest-resource economics, including the forest survey, marketing, 
d other economics studies. 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


More specifically, the research under forest and range management is concerned 

th (1) forest production—that is, with the growing, harvesting, natural re- 
with (1) forest production—that is, with the growing, harvesting, natural 
seeding or planting of the forest timber crop; (2) with range forage production— 
that is, With the management and efficient use of range forage for grazing purposes; 
and (8) with water yield, which involves the management of both forest and range 
vegetation to produce the greatest amount of usable water, but with a minimum 
of erosion and floods. The research on timber, forage, and water problems is, 
and must be, closely coordinated because many areas of forest and range lands 
constitute important watersheds for water supply purposes, as well as for timber 
production and/or grazing purposes. 


FOREST-PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


In regard to forest-production research there are several hundred species of 
forest trees growing in our forests and of these some 200 are important commer- 
cially to a greater or lesser extent. ‘Thus the timber crop is made up of a large 
number of tree species useful for wood products. Each kind of tree, however, 
isually differs from all others in its specific requirements for survival, growth, and 
natural regeneration, and in its response to such cultural practices as are feasible 
in the management of the noncultivated lands that comprise our forests. Hence, 
a great deal of research region by region where different forest species occur is 
found necessary in the effort to lay a sounder scientific basis for forest production. 

A couple of examples of current research in forest production will illustrate 
some of the problems encountered and the kind of results being obtained.  Illus- 
trative of recent research progress is the intense publie interest shown in hybrid 
poplars developed in the Northeast. Out of a small program of selection and 
hybridization carried out for a number of years have come hybrids which far 
exceed their parents in growth and in resistance to disease. Trees 30 inches in 
diameter and 80 feet tall have been grown in 16 years. It is estimated that within 
that time a plantation of 1 acre of hybrid poplars on suitable land might produce 
21,000 board-feet of timber plus 11 cords of pulpwood. The story of the hybrid 
poplars was told in the Farm Journal last October and the readers were invited 
to ask for cuttings if they would agree to plant them, take care of them, and report 
the results. The demand for trees far exceeded the supply. Over 6,000 readers 
asked for more details and 3,500 signed a cooperative agreement, contributing $1 
to a cooperative fund to cover cost of handling and shipping 8 cuttings of different 
hybrids, and agreeing to report on results. This cooperative effort will not only 
give landowners an opportunity to acquire the nucleus of a fast-growing poplar 
forest, but will provide a good test of the hybrids under a variety of conditions. 
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To cite another example: a research finding made it possible not only to save a 
forest nursery but also pointed out a way to double the production. The Ashe 
Nursery in Mississippi, having a capacity of 25 million trees annually and a 
replacement cost of $250,000, was about to be abandoned because of heavy losses 
and poor production. It was found that root rots and adverse soil conditions, 
which were damaging seedlings, could be overcome by soil fumigants and the 
addition of organic and inorganic fertilizers. The treatment had little net effect 
on the cost of production of the seedlings yet permitted doubling the production 
from the same area by changing the rotation from 2 years to 1 year of cover crop 
between seedling crops. Most southern nurseries are adopting these new practices. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Range forage is an important crop on forest and related open rangelands. Our 
research here emphasizes development of methods for building up and maintain- 
ing maximum sustained forage production, and for efficient use of that forage by 
livestock and game. Being stressed are better grazing practices—optimum intensi- 
ties of stocking with grazing animals, systems of grazing, seasons of use, and uni- 
form use of all parts of the range. For the bulk of forested and related open 
rangelands, the key to getting maximum sustained forage production is proper 
grazing management. Most areas do not need or will not permit use of more 
expensive practices. Even where reseeding, fertilization, or brush control are 
used, good grazing practices are essential to maintain the benefits accruing from 
such methods. 

This research, in addition to providing methods for getting a better forage 
covet, more income from livestock grazing thereon, and healthier and more 
productive game populations, has an equally important function in providing 
practical wavs for improving these lands as watersheds. 

Illustrative of the type of research and results being obtained are the following 
two examples: 

On winter ranges in western Utah, sheep grazed according to practices developed 
by research averaged $3.41 profit per head as compared to $1.69 for those on 
adjacent range grazed by customary methods. At the same time, usuable forage 
was nearly doubled and nutritional quality improved during the 12-year period 
of test. On ponderosa pine summer ranges in central Colorado, grazing practices 
developed gave an annual income of $864 per section as compared to $473 for 
range grazed according to customary practices. 

Research on deer range in Utah shows that moderate stocking by deer is 
necessary to maintain forage yielding capacity and soil and watershed values of 
the ranges, and health and well-being of the deer herds. Winter mortality of 
deer was only 9 percent “here ranges were stocked so that 57 pounds of green 
forage was present at the start of winter for each deer day of use, as compared to 
42 percent where there were only 9 pounds of forage per deer day. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Water is probably the most important crop from forest and rangelands. Forest 
lands, in particular, are the water-vielding areas. Over the country as a whole 
more than half the precipitation falls on forest land; in the West, it is much 
greater than half. Thus, te forest lands are the Nation’s natural reservoirs. 
And their value for this purpose is subject to damage or improvement depending 
on how carefully they are used. 

The problem is how to use these forest reservoirs for timber and forage pro- 
duction and still keep them in prime condition for water storage and sustained, 
regular flow of clean waters. The need to face this problem becomes more 
urgent as population and water consumption increase, and floods and droughts 
assume more serious importance. 

A considerable body of knowledge has been built up through our research on 
what takes place—and why—when vegetative cover is destroyed or removed 
from the different soils. Also, progress has been made on how to rehabilitate 
such areas in order to reduce erosion, siltation, and floods and in order to restore 
stable watershed conditions again. Yet much remains to be learned. 

Ways have been discovered too for increasing usable flow, by reducing trans- 
piration and evaporation of water by forest growth, and by timber cutting or 
planting methods that allow more snow to reach or remain on the forest floor 
Such experiments, however, have been on a small scale in only a few areas, and 
must be applied more widely on a watershed basis before the practices can be 
generally recommended. 
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INCREASE REQUBSTED FOR WATERSHED RESEARCH 


The budget contains an increase of $200,000 for watershed management 
research. There are several reasons why this increase is being requested at this 
time. 

One major reason is to aid the Department of Agriculture’s action program of 
watershed protection and flood prevention authorized by Public Law 566. In 
some important regions we have no research as yet to guide the development of 
effective and economical remedies for damaged forest and range lands. In other 
regions where limited watershed research is underway we need to determine 
sound ways of utilizing timber or grass without endangering their soil-protective 
and water-conserving values. Accelerated research will be required if the action 
programs are to proceed effectively and yield enduring benefits. 

A second reason for expanded research is the need for better guides for planning 
and carrying out forest road, timber cutting, and logging programs. On national 
forests, in particular, road development and logging operations are opening up 
areas on the higher, steeper slopes where watershed values are high and easily 
impaired. This problem applies especially to unstable soils for which adequate 
soil and water-control guides for road construction and logging are not yet avail- 
able. Other unanswered questions concern how the timber should be eut, the 
size and shape of openings in the forest cover, and how the timber can be logged 
with minimum disturbance of the forest soils and watercourses. These questions 
are especially critical in parts of the Pacific Northwest, and in other areas of the 
West and East. 

A third reason for research is the need to devise special timber-cutting and 
logging practices in the high western forests to increase the snow pack and yield 
of usable, well-distributed water to the lowlands. Small-scale studies at our 
Fraser hydrologic laboratory in Colorado have indicated the possibilities of increas- 
ing snow-water yield by means of cutting out small openings, or making thinnings 
in dense stands of spruce or lodgepole pine. Interception and evaporation of snow 
on the foliage and limbs of trees in dense stands, leaving less snow to reach the 
ground, and transpiration losses appear to be the principal cause of the difference. 
Such leads need to be explored further to determine the best size and shape of 
openings in forest cover on both dry and moist slopes. The timber cutting meth- 
ods thus devised should be tried out on a watershed basis for adaptation to 
practical logging operations. 


NEW LOGGING METHOD TO PROTECT WATERSHEDS TO BE STUDIED 


Along with the above studies it is proposed to experiment with a unique cable- 
logging system in an attempt to develop a method of logging that will not only 
do less damage to the watershed, but also promises to be cheaper. The Wyssen 
skyline system of logging appears to have these advantages. The greatly reduced 
need for roads minimizes erosion and should reduce costs considerably. In fact, 
preliminary calculations on 1 experimental 700-acre watershed indicate that sky- 
line cable-logging would save about $7 per thousand board-feet as compared with 
current methods, because 11 miles less road would be needed. 

Perhaps one-third to one-half of the remaining timber in Colorado will remain 
inoperable unless some such logging scheme can be developed for steep, rough 
country. Thus the experimentation involves a matter not only of safeguarding 
watershed values, but of logging economics as well. 


FOREST FIRE RESEARCH 


The losses of timber by fire in the United States add up to about $100 million 
annually. To this should be added additional damages from erosion and floods 
that often follow forest fires but which are difficult to assess. The damage is 
often very great. These losses are sustained in spite of the $70 million spent each 
year by Federal, State, and private agencies for fire protection. To cut losses 
and to buy more effective protection with control funds is how research can help. 

An example of a current project of much promise is our research on the causes 
of ‘‘blowup fires.”” These are the apparently ordinary fires that suddenly develop 
a whirl and burst out of control. They burn with an intensity far out of propor- 
tion to normal burning conditions; they are erratic; and they often get away. 
Though infrequent, perhaps 10 percent of all forest fires, they do 80 percent of 
the damage. 

_ Results to date indicate that atmospheric turbulence exists at times of blowup 
fires and that it may prove possible to identify such turbulence by the wind profile. 
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One of the principal factors causing atmospheric instability appears to be whe 
the wind blows at a faster rate near the ground than at higher elevations. If 
future study proves this to be true, the condition causing blowup fires should be 
predictable in advance. 

FOREST INSECT RESEARCH 


Through forest insect research has come the development of control methods 
of three general types: (1) Prevention of epidemics through timber-management 
techniques as exemplified by the timber-marking guides that have been developed 
for ponderosa pine which permit harvesting susceptible timber before beetle attack; 
(2) insecticide applications illustrated by control of the spruce budworm by air- 
plane spraying with DDT; and (3) biological control methods, such as the recent 
and promising use of virus diseases to control sawfly defoliators. This has re- 
quired thorough study of the insects, their identification, habits, host relationship, 
and susceptibility to control measures. There are many forest insects for which 
we have no control as yet and there is need to increase the number of insects 
whose outbreaks can be controlled through preventive measures of special forest 
management. This is the most difficult kind of control to develop but when 
successful it is the cheapest to apply and most lasting in effect. 


FOREST DISEASES 


Emphasis in forest disease research is being given to such grave threats as the 
littleleaf disease of shortleaf pine in the South, the pole blight of white pine in the 
West, dwarf mistletoe of the West, oak wilt of the East, and root rots of various 
sorts which are troublesome in many parts of the country. We have not, as yet, 
been able to isolate and identify the cause of pole blight and for some of the other 
diseases we have not yet developed effective control measures that are feasible and 
easy to apply. 

FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Forest products research is carried on at our Forest Products Laboratory and at 
field locations in connection with other research programs at our regional forest 
experiment stations. The work is concerned with making wood more serviceable, 
and with finding new utilization outlets and new markets for unpopular species 
and for wood now wasted in logging and milling operations. 

There have been many contributions from forest products research. For 
example, the modified cooking and bleaching process in the field of pulp and 
paper laid the basis for the eventual expansion of pulp mills in the South. The 
semichemical pulping process brought the hardwoods into the company of usable 
pulpwoods and at the same time provided a process 50 percent more efficient. 
The cold soda method of pulping now being worked on at our Laboratory gives 
promise of even greater efficiency as a pulping process and should make possible 
the manufacture of pulp with less capital outlay. 

Other results of forest products research include better glues and methods of 
gluing wood in making large timbers out of small boards glued together. Im- 
proved methods of drying wood including designs for dry kilns have been de- 
veloped. Also, wood preservatives of the chlorinated phenol type that leave the 
wood in a paintable condition resulted from work at the Laboratory. 


FOREST SURVEY 


The Forest Survey, conducted by the Forest Service, is the only comprehensive 
source of forest statistics on the areas of forest land, the kind and volume of 
timber in the forests, the rate at which the timber is growing, the rate at which 
it is being depleted through logging or loss by fire, insects and diseases, and the 
prospective requirements for timber for pulpwood, lumber, and other products. 
Such forest statistics are essential to forest industries for locating available wood 
raw material supplies, for indications of timber supply trends, and for planning 
and evaluating forestry programs. The data are likewise needed by State and 
Federal agencies concerned with the forest resource for planning and evaluating 
forestry programs. 

The Forest Survey is underway in each major forest region. Each region is 
being covered in a progressive, gradual fashion, a few million acres each year. 
When the last State or part of a State is completed the survey plans call for starting 
back over the initial areas in a resurvey. 

Such a cycle has been completed once in the South, Lakes States, and Pacific 
Northwest, and a resurvey is now underway in those regions. The interval 
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tween surveys in these regions has been about 15 years, a rather long perio 
sidering the changes in the forest resource through forestry programs and 
lustrial activity. The resurvevs are disclosing some significant trends Mat 
states in the South have increased their forest-land area up to 14 percent This 
is largely come about by the reforestation of land abandoned for farming pu 
s. In size of trees, the timber is getting smaller in many States. Hard- 
is in the East are inereasing in proportion to softwoods showing a relati\ 
ivier drain on softwoods by industries Utilization practices have changed 
iterially in some regions, such as the Pacifie Northwest Because smaller logs 
now merchantable and more of the tree is utilized, resurvev data show t 
idded timber in the new inventory. These matters have great significance to 
stry agencies and to forest industries. 


FOREST ECONOMICS STUDIES 


Forest economics st dies being emphasiz ‘d here are aimed at Mmmproving the 
aketing of forest products, including development of quality specifications, 
iprovement in price and market reporting services, and development of improved 
iarketing methods that will increase returns to farmers and other forest land 


ners. Special emphasis is also given to interpretation of forest resource in- 
formation to indicate opportunities for expansion of pulp miils or other forest 
lustries, for example, and the need for and possibilities of public forestry 
programs for tree planting, protection, and other forestry measures. Costs and 
benefits of timber growing and of other multiple uses of forest land for water and 


her purposes are also appraised to provide a basis for public and private forestry 
rograms. 


RESEARCH IN WATERSHED TREATMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What funds are included in the 1955 program for 
development of methods of forest research and management? 

Mr. Harper. For 1955, which would be the current fiscal year, 
there is about $450,000 for watershed management research. For 
the next fiscal year, we are asking for $200,000 increase for that item. 

Mr. Kirwan. How is this work coordinated with the work that is 
being done by other Federal agencies in this field? Does it duplicate 
the research being carried out by other Agricultural or Interior 
agencies or the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Harper. I do not think there is any duplication of research 
being done in this field in the Department of Agriculture. The only 
other agency working in the watershed research field is the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, which is working on problems of cultivated 
land. Our problems on forest and rangelands are those on non- 
cultivated lands. 

We correlate our work with the Geological Survey and other agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, so there is not much chance of over- 
lapping; there is a pretty well recognized division of activities. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does this duplicate any research work being done 
under your regular programs by the Forest Service or other agencies? 

Mr. Harper. This is a part of the Forest Service Research. Your 
question was with reference to other research in respect to that done 
by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Harper. The work is very closely correlated, Mr. Chairman. 
Our research on timber production and on forage production is con- 
cerned with vegetation. One of the most important influences on 
watershed conditions is the vegetation that covers the ground. If we 
find ways to prevent deterioration of vegetation, we maintain good 
watershed conditions, and keep the water from being polluted with 
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sediment. To get the most value from the research we must correlate 
all three main activities, production of forage, water, and timber. 

Mr. Krrwan. Where do you plan to build the watershed projects? 

Mr. Harper. We will start additional or new work at 15 locations. 
I can give you the names of those places if you wish. 

Mr. Kirwan. Just furnish that for the record, if you will. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

1. East slope of Cascade Mountains in vicinity of Wenachee, Wash. 
2. Headwaters of McKenzie River, Oreg. 

3. Starkey experimental range near La Grande, Oreg. 

4. King’s Canyon in Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. 
5. Southern California Mountains. 

6. Sierra Ancha experimental forest, near Globe, Ariz. 

7. Wasatch front in Utah. 

8. Boise River watershed, Idaho. 

9. Northern Rocky Mountains in Montana. 
10. Fraser experimental forest near Fraser, Colo. 
11. Manitou experimental forest near Colorado Springs, Colo. 
12. Yazoo-Tallahatchie watershed area of Mississippi. 
13. Central hardwood watersheds in Ohio. 
14. Coweeta experimental forest near Franklin, N. C. 
15. Fernow experimental forest near Parsons, W. Va. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why cannot existing projects or model studies be 
used? 

Mr. Harper. For the reason that we do not think we have an 
adequate research program as yet. There are three main reasons, as 
we see it, why it is necessary to ask for an increase in this particular 
field during this coming fiscal year. In the first place, it is in aid of 
the watershed protection and flood-prevention programs, which were 
authorized by Public Law 566. There are some areas where we have 
not done research on the forest and range lands; on other areas we 
meet problems on which we have not found the solution as yet. 

Another reason is the expanding road construction and the timber- 
cutting programs, on Federal lands; in the national forests particu- 
larly, timber cutting and logging road construction are climbing 
higher up on the mountain side. That is where we have some of 
our most critical watershed conditions and where we find the most 
unstable soil. Logging road construction is a real problem here. The 
question arises also whether we should cut the timber in small patches 
in order to conserve the snow pack and try to get greater stream flow, 
particularly during the dry period, the summer period, for the benefit 
of the valleys below. 

Ve do not have the answer to that problem yet. We have some 
very promising leads from the research done to date, which ought to 
be followed up with some larger scale experiments. 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Chairman, like you I am very cognizant of the 
importance of preserving these watersheds and I think they have been 
helped this morning by having these demonstrations of the flood 
damages resulting from the fires above San Bernardino. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR FOREST RESEARCH 


Now, Dr. Harper, you are asking for how much increase? 


Mr. Harper. $200,000 increase. 

Mr. MacGnuson. You are asking for an increase of $200,000. I 
would like to know whether that represents what the Forest Service, 
in the first instance, felt would be necessary for you in 1956? 
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Mr. Harper. Of course, you must remember how these estimates 
are developed. They are developed in conference, are worked out 
with the ARS, and ultimately, the results must be coordinated with 
the estimates for the whole Department of Agriculture. Following 
discussion with the Secretary’s staff, a final figure is arrived at. 

I would say in this instance, the increase represents a figure that 
we came up with jointly. 

Mr. Macnuson. That does not mean you could not use more 
money? 

Mr. Harper. No. 

Mr. Maanuson. And to advantage? 

Mr. Harpsr. As Secretary Peterson said this morning, this repre- 
sents the minimum quantity that we could get along with for this 
coming year. 

Mr. Maanuson. I might say that I have had several telegrams in 
the last 2 or 3 days from interested agencies and persons in the Wen- 
atchee and Kitsap County areas of my State in Washington, urging 
me to support this $200,000 increase as the minimum figure which 
should be allowed. They were particularly interested in watershed 
protection. 

Mr. Harper. Wenatchee is one of the locations we had in mind as 
one of the 15 where we would do additional watershed protection 
research. 

TIMBER RESOURCES 


Mr. Maanuson. It appears from the explanatory notes under tim- 
ber resources Management that you are asking for an increase of 
$800,000. 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did the Forest Service request a greater increase 
than the $800,000 originally? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Maanuson. How much greater? 

Mr. Curr. Our original estimate of the needs for increase in this 
item was $1,977,500. A part of the reason that we asked for that 
much was to step up the progress in making timber surveys, bringing 
the cruises up to date, so that we will have a better knowledge of the 
resources that we are dealing with; to get our management planning 
up to date, so we would be in better position to meet the demands 
that we are facing for increased timber sales. 

We are getting continuing heavy demands for increased timber 
sales, and where we have made new surveys in the last few years, 
almost invariably we have found more operable timber than we had 
estimated previously, and we were able to increase the cutting budget 
for those areas. That could be highly important, especially in some 
areas where there is more sawmill capacity than there is timber 
available to support it. 

In order to get a realistic picture and do intelligent advance planning 
for long-range timber management, we felt that we could very well 
afford and should expand the timber survey work and the sales prep- 
aration work, so that we would be in better shape to meet the pressures 
that are coming on us. 

We have, as ‘I told you this morning, made increases in the timber 
cut in recent years. At times this has been done at the sacrifice of 
other essential work on sales preparation, cruising, and advance 
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planning. We are getting behind on that work now, and sooner or 
later it 1s going to catch up with us to the point where we may have 
to slow down in making sales in order to catch up with the backlog 
of essential work, which must be done to get the timber ready to 
advertise on the market. 

Mr. MaGnuson. The program that you now have in contempla- 
tion, as I understand the justifications, means that vou are getting 
more revenue than you are spending for similar work? 

Mr. Cuirr. That is correct, and in this timber sales business, that 
is especially true. 


Mr. Magnuson. What are your revenues? 

Mr. Curr. We get about $10 in receipts for every dollar we spend 
on timber-sale activities. 

Mr. Maanvson. Is that being done without endangering the sus- 
tained vield potential of these tracts of timber? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. All of our cutting is within the sus- 
tained-vield prine iple of operation. 

Mr. Magnuson. The conclusion that I have arrived at is that 
within rational limits, of course, it would pay the Government to 
spend more money on the surveys and administration of the timber 

sales, since they are getting back about $10 to $1, so long as it does 
not injure the sustained-yield potential estimate of the timber. 

Mr. Cuirr. We feel so, and we still have a great deal of timber that 
can be cut and still stay within the sustained-yield capacity, over the 
Nation as a whole. We are cutting at full capacity on small areas, 
but for the mente as a whole, we still have a billion nd a half feet 
to go. This year we are cutting a billion and a half less than we 
could cut if we were cutting at full capacity, as we now estimate it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Meanwhile, we are suffering, are we not, loss of 
overripe timber, which is not being harvested for lack of money? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, we are, especially i in the old growth stands in the 
West. Those stands have about reached a standstill as far as growth 
is concerned; they are growing very slowly; and they are more sus- 
ceptible to insects and disease and the loss just about offsets the 
growth on these old stands. 

Now, if we could get in there and harvest the decadent stuff, the 
overripe timber, and gradually convert the overmature stands to 
younger thrifty, fast-growing stands, we could start increasing our 
allowable cut before long. 

Those are processes that we have to do gradually, because you 
have to think about sustaining the community during the period of 
conversion to second-growth “forestry. There will have to be a 
gradual changeover; but we should be moving faster than we are in 
our accomplishment now. 

Mr. Macnuson. It is my impression, Mr. Cliff, from my observa- 
tion out in the forest lands of the Northwest, that it would pay us to 
invest a little more money which would return us several times over 
the cost of operating these sales. 

The Forest Service was confident it could use a $1,977,000 increase 
in the timber-sales item? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. 
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Mr. Maanuson. But that was reduced to $800,000? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. 

Mr. Maanuson. Was that reduction the result of consultation 
within the Department of Agriculture or was it by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. Currr. As I recall, that $800,000 figure was arrived at in con- 
sultation with the Department. The Department has certain budge- 
tary ceiling that it has to meet, and it must allocate the funds to all 
activities within the budget ceiling. 

Mr. Maenusown. Is the budget ceiling established by the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes, and the Department in considering the needs of 
all the agencies and all of the work that we are doing, decided to 
allow an $800,000 increase, which will take care of a very substantial 
increase in the amount of actual timber sales, but it will not give us 
the opportunity that we need to step up the surveys and sales prepa- 
ration work. 

Mr. Maanuson. Of course, I think we should look to an optimum 
efficient administration of these forests, and take note of the deterio- 
ration of timber and make the most of the sales. I do not think it is 
good economy, and I am not saying this critically of the Forest 
Service at all, but I think we should make every effort to appro- 
priate enough money for this purpose so that efficient, economical! 
operation of the national forests is carried out which would permit 
the harvesting of the overripe timber, timber that is most susceptible 
to pest infestation, and which has reached a substantial growth, or 
perhaps almost its ultimate growth. 

[ cannot see any economy in letting this timber waste away for 
lack of, well, let us say, the investment of a few dollars in order to 
get a return of 10 to 1. 

GRAZING FEES 


Now, to come to another subject, this morning the chairman asked 
you about grazing fees. I think he asked you for a comparison with 
the Bureau of Land Management fees. I got the impression that 
your fees are considerably lower than the BLM fees. 

Mr. Curr. No; it is just the opposite. 

Mr, Maenuson. It is the opposite? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; the Forest Service fees are higher. 

Mr. Maanvuson. That was my original impression, but I received 
the other impression this morning. 

Mr. Curr. The Bureau of Land Management fees are less. For 
example, the Forest Service fee this year will be 37 cents per head 
per month for cattle, and 9 cents per head per month for sheep; 
whereas the Bureau of Land Management has been charging 12 cents 
per head per month for cattle and. 2% cents per head per month for 
sheep. 

This year they are trying to work out a change in the system, and 
I understand they propose to increase the cattle fees by 3 cents per 
head per month; that is, bring it up to 15 cents. Whether that has 
gone into effect, ‘as yet, I do not know. The fees for sheep would be 
increased in about the same proportion. They propose to shift over 
to a system whereby they would charge the grazing permittee the 
same amount as the price of a pound of beef on the western market; 
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that is, the monthly charge would be the equivalent of the average 
sales price of a pound of beef on the western market. They have been 
before this committee and I presume that that matter has been dis- 
cussed with you. 

Mr. Macnuson. Are their ranges of such a different character as 
to justify about a 3 to 1 ratio on grazing fees? 

Mr. Curr. Their ranges are of a different character. Most of 
them are the low lying desert-type range. They have some that are 
in the mountains; but mostly it is open semidesert land. A lot of 
the BLM land was depleted before the land was put under manage- 
ment, and it was placed under administration much later than the 
national forests, so that the forage production capacity is limited. 
Production is limited also by restricted rainfall. Some of the winter 
ranges provide nothing more than a maintenance diet and that often 
has to be supplemented. As I understand it, the BLM has followed 
a principle of basing the fee on the cost of administration, whereas 
the Forest Service fees have been based on an appraisal that was 
made a number of years ago, and the fees fluctuate from year to 
year in accordance with the price of livestock, as I explained earlier 
today. 

Mr. Magnuson. You state that the BLM bases its fees on the 
cost of administration? 

Mr. Curr. That has been the principle they have been following; 
7es. 

Mr. Maanuson. Which is quite a different principle than the value 
of the product principle? 

Mr. Curr. They are proposing, I think, to shift their base principle. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


Mr. MaGnuson. On page 7, you have an item, “Sanitation and 
care of public campgrounds,” with a total request of $1,170,000, 
which represents an increase of $200,000. I know that many of 
these campgrounds are not well kept, obviously for lack of man- 
power. Will this $200,000 requested correct that situation completely? 

Mr. Currr. No; it will not. It will help quite materially to meet 
some of the more urgent needs. 

Mr. Magnuson. Will it help out in the State of Washington? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; it will help out there. This recreational business 
has grown by leaps and bounds; it has more than doubled what it 
was during the highest prewar year. It is increasing at the rate of 
about 10 percent a year. In 1953 we had 35 million recreation visits 
and this past vear we estimate the use in the neighborhood of 40 
million visits. The facilities were built mostly during the emergency 
relief days by the Civilian Conservation Corps and they are getting 
old. These improvements were designed to accommodate only about 
half the number of visitors that we are getting now, and there is a 
gradual deterioration of the facilities. More people are crowding in 
year after year and if there are not enough facilities to take care of 
them, they will simply camp all over the place. We are having a 
very troublesome and difficult job just cleaning up after them. Little 
is left to do maintenance work. 

Mr. Maanuson. I would like you to give us an estimate showing 
how much is needed beyond what you have requested in this budget 
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to get this situation under control and to make the necessary corree- 
tions. 

Mr. Curr. The Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriation Com- 
mittees and the Department has urged us to go as far as we could in 
getting outside help and we have done that and we will continue to 
do it this year. We are getting substantial outside help but that 
still leaves a very big problem of cleaning up and replacing facilities 
that are deteriorating. And we need additional recreational facilities 
just to safeguard the forests against fires. 

We look upon the recreation improvement work as protection of 
forests against fires, and as a protection against water pollution which 
is a health protection program. The people are coming in, and will 
continue to come in increasing numbers. If there are no facilities 
for them, they go out and camp without facilities, which creates a 
hazard to life and property. 

Some of our most serious fires have been started by people who have 
let campfires get out of control or who have dropped cigarettes in 
dangerous places. 

I will be glad to insert in the record information which I gave to 
the House Agricultur al Subcommittee previously, showing the total 
estimated amount needed. 

Mr. Maanuson. Would that information be up to date? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; I can bring it up to date. 

Mr. Maaenuson. I wish you would do that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Estimate of funds needed for operation, maintenance, rehabilitation, and expansion 
of national forest public use areas 


1. Operation and maintenance of existing recreation facilities: 
(a) Funds needed annually for sanitation, cleanup, garbage 
disposal and supervision at the 4,700 existing recreation 


BORG. we Sos Bois St Sa Se ie a ie i ak $1, 071, 000 
(b) Funds needed annually for maintenance of i improveme ents 
and facilities at the 4,700 existing recreation areas__- 1, 197, 000 


(c) Other recreation activities, including public use at widen 
ness areas, hunting camps, and other unimproved areas, 
planning and supervision-—_--__~_ ~~~ j : 5 500, 000 


Total annual needs_-______- 2. 768. 000 


Additional capital investments needed for recreation improve- 
ments: 

(a) Capital investment needed to provide satisfactory facil- 
ities for sanitation and public safety and to rehabilitate 
all essential existing publie use areas and facilities in 
#0600 COnaiHiOn:. =. ..2.<.6< oes fre ae 

(b) Capital investment needed to expand “the capacity of 
existing areas and to construct new areas necessary to 
accommodate present use in a safe and satisfactory 
PINION oo Wea o's. Boe ci ant Ms eats : _. 17, 135, 000 


~I 


, 169, 000 


Total additional capital investment____.-...------ 24, 304, 000 
3. Estimate of funds needed annually to manage the recreation 
resources and public use on the national forests, including opera- 
tion and maintenance of all recreation areas after rehabilitation 
and needed expansion have been accomplished, public use on 
unimproved areas, supervision and planning 3, 700, 000 











FOREST RANGERS, SUPERVISORS, AND OTHER MULTIPLE ACTIVITY 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MacGnuson. On page 7, item 10, “Forest rangers, forest 
supervisors, and other multiple activity employees,”’ you request a 
total of $7,587,000 which is the same amount as was appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1955. 

I know that out in my part of the country the rangers and super- 
visors, and men who are doing that type of work, are working up to 

2 hours a day, and still find themselves unable to keep up with their 
work. From my observation, they also are working a great deal 
overtime. I would like to ask you what the Forest Service originally 
requested for this item. 

Mr. Curr. This item covers salaries of forest rangers, forest super- 
visors, regional foresters, and the so-called key positions in the line 
organization of the Forest Service. It does not cover the salaries of 
most staff officers and the men that are employed to do a specific 
kind of project work, like administering timber sales. 

Mr. MAGN NuSON. Yes. 

Mr. Curr. It is a very important item because it is the foundation 
of the forest, so far as the National Forest management is concerned. 

Last year we took a reduction in that item and we met that reduc- 
tion by combining 18 national forest headquarters into 9, combining 
some ranger districts, and by making some other eliminations in order 
to meet the decrease. The combinations which were made, I think 
will work efficiently without any loss in productive effort; we are over 
that hump now. 

[t is true, as you say, that many of the men are putting in long hours, 
putting in considerable overtime. I made an analysis of the Pacific 
Northwest work year before last and find that the rangers were aver- 
aging about 15 percent overtime on a yearlong basis. 

Mr. Maanuson. Are they compensated for that overtime? 

Mr. Cuirr. No; they have not been compensated for it 

Mr. Maenuson. I know that they are a very devoted group of 
men and they are doing all they can, and doing it very well. 

Mr. Currr. They do their work without question because that is 
their job; there is work out there to do, and they stay on the job and 
do it to the best of their ability. 

The increase in the timber management and some of these other 
increases will help to relieve some of that, by giving them more help. 
| do not believe that we asked for an increase this year in the budget 
item for employment of supervisors and other multiple-purpose em- 
ployees, did we, Mr. Loveridge? 

Mr. Loveriper. That is right. 

Mr. Ciurr. We did not ask for an increase this year. 

Mr. Macnuson. Let me ask you, Mr. Cliff, vou say you took a 
cut of about $350,000 for the fiscal vear 1955. Were the rangers 
working as much overtime before that time as they have had to do 
during the past year? 

Mr. Curr. I would say ‘Yes.’”’ We met the cut, as I said, by 
cutting out some of the supervisory offices and doing some little 
streamlining other places. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you think it is a healthy situation where men 
have to work 12 hours a day in order to keep the work on a satisfactory 
basis? 
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Mr. Curr. No; I do not think so. The work is there to do and 

ven if we were financed more fully, I think they would still be willing 
to work because of the kind of men we have; they see things that need 
io be done and they will stay there to see that the work is done, and we 
would like to keep it that way. 


cE I think that the Service should be financed well enough so that the 
> men can take their leave and observe reasonable working hours. 


Mr. Maanuson. I agree that they have an admirable spirit, but 


» nevertheless, I do not believe that this country should keep a situation 


vhere men seem to be obligated to work many hours overtime with- 
out compensation. It is not fair to those men and I doubt very much 
that it makes for eflicient operation. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Page 7, under the item ‘Fighting forest fires,’’ you are proposing a 
reduction of $750,000, which I understand is to offset the increase of 
$750,000 for experimental work, expansion of forest-fire protection on 
7 national forests. 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Maanuson. You also propose an increase of $125,000 for the 
specific forests in southern California? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. So you more or less balance out there with the 
4125,000. 

This is somewhat of an emergency forest-fire contingency fund; is 
it not? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; the forest fire-fighting fund is an emergency fund. 
[t is used only when an emergency demands. 

Mr. Maanuson. As recently as 1954 you budgeted $10,311,000 as 
against the 1956 proposed appropriation of $5,250,000. This is very 

lose a“ a 50-percent reduction. 

Mr. Curr. In fiscal year 1954, we had an extraordinarily bad fire 
vear, as a result of prolonged drought conditions. 

Mr. Magnuson. Does that $10 million include the deficiency 
appropriation? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; that includes the deficiency appropriation. 

Mr. Magnuson. What is the history with respect to your making 
in allowance for deficiency appropriations for this item? I think 
vou touched on it this morning? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. 

Mr. Magnuson. I just mean in general terms what has been the 
result? Has Congress generally seen fit to grant a deficiency? 

Mr. Cuirrr. Congress has generally seen fit to grant the deficiencies 
equested whenever we overexpended this emergency fire-fighting 
fund. And I think they have been willing to do that because we 
liiave leaned over backwards to play fair with that fund and to use 
t only for emergency purposes. 

In 2 out of the past 5 years we have had to ask for deficiencies. 
In the other years the fund was undere ae I will be glad to 
enter into the record, for any period you might want, the actual 
imount that was appropriated in the fire-fighting fund and the 

eficiency requests. 
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Mr. Maenuson. I see this $10 million is broken down as between 
regular and supplemental appropriations. 

Mr. Curr. The regular was $6 million. : 

Mr. Maanuson. And this is the same as for 1955 . 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. The rest was a deficiency. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is any deficiency appropriation going to be 
necessary for 1955? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; there will not be a need as far as we can see it 
now for a deficiency in 1955. 

Mr. Magnuson. Last summer and fall were pretty fair? 

Mr. Curr. We had a very successful fire year, one of the most 
successful of record, this past year. The number ‘of fires was down . 
slightly and the action on them was extraordinarily good and we have 
a balance of about $1,230,000 in that $6 million fund now. 

We still have a spring fire season to go through and the spring 
season is usually one of our worst parts of the year here in the East 
and the South; but we are quite confident we will be able to return 
some of that fund to the Treasury this year. 

Mr. Maanuson. If you have the deficiencies in recent years, I wish 
you would read them for the record. 

Mr. Currr. In 1951 was the first year the appropriation of $6 
million was made for fire fighting. In that year we returned $96,221 


to the Treasury. 

In fiscal year 1952, we needed a deficiency of $3,250,000 and we ; 
returned $209,556 of that amount. We made an estimate of our i 
needs prior to the close of the fiscal year and did not use it quite all 
up. ‘ 


In fiscal 1953, we again had $6 million and we returned $365,391 of | 
that. The $6 million was more than adequate that year. 
In 1954 we had an extremely bad fire situation countrywide and 
requested a deficiency of $4,500,000 which was granted and we re- 
turned $190,797 of that. i 

This year our fire-fighting fund will be ample to cover our needs, | 
am quite sure, unless something extraordinary happens. 

Mr. Magnuson. Obviously in an item like this it is impossible to 
estimate your exact needs. 

Mr. Currr. That is correct. 

Mr. Magnuson. I suppose a system of relying on Congress to make 
up deficiencies when you have a bad year is as good as any. 

Mr. Cuirr. This year so far, as of December 31, we had a balance 
in that $6 million account of $1,232,000, which carries through the 
balance of the fiscal year. 


= setarubebins oi cite 


LAND UTILIZATION PROJECTS 


Mr. Maanuson. On page 7, parenthetical item No. 11 ‘Manage- 
ment of land utilization projects,’ remains static at $942,500. 

What is the Department’s policy now on the reduction of land in 
the land utilization projects? 

Mr. Curr. The Department is following the policy of a planned 
disposal of these land utilization projects where the land is suitable 
for disposal. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Will you first describe exactly the purpos: of the 
land utilization projects? 

Mr. Curr. The land utilization projects were purchased during the 
depression years, during the Dust Bowl era, to relieve distressed agri- 
cultural areas, to take out depleted and submarginal farmlands from 
production, rehabilitate them and try to make an asset out of them 
instead of a liability. 

Mr. Maanuson. Did that involve revegetation and cover? 

Mr. Curr. Yes; it involved range reseeding, returning cultivated 
lands to grass and other rehabilitation in the range areas. In the East 
there were a number of projects in forested areas where poor farms 
were developed on cutover forest land and where lands were eroding 
and would not support a family. 

Mr. Macnuson. And those farms blew away. 

Mr. Curr. Some of them were blowing away and some were wash- 
ing away; some were just so poor that they would not support people 
any longer. In general, those were the kind of lands that were 
purchased by the Federal Government. ‘There is quite a long history 
to that. 

Mr. Maenuson. As | understand it we have arrived at a reversal 
of that policy. You say the Department’s policy is to dispose of 
those lands as rapidly as possible? 

Mr. Curr. That is not exactly it, Mr. Magnuson. Some of these 
lands have been restored and under present methods of farming and 
present methods of grazing could be returned to private ownership. 
It is the Department’s policy to study each of these areas, area by 
area, to determine which ones could safely be returned to private 
ownership. 

First of all, the determination being made right now is which of 
those lands should be retained in Federal ownership. That is the 
first thing we are trying to determine— which ones should remain in 
permanent Federal ownership and the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment have been asked to make applications for such lands as they 
need in their programs. ‘That is in process now. 

Then the next order of priority will be to determine which areas 
should be transferred to State ownership for permanent management 
for public purposes, and we have a number of applications from State 
agencies for some of this land for various purposes such as wildlife 
management areas, grazing demonstration areas, and so forth. 

After the Federal and State needs are taken care of the lands are 
segregated as to those that should remain in public ownership and 
those that may be safely and logically transferred to private owner- 
ship. It is the policy to offer those suitable for private ownership 
for sale. That will require legislation. The Department has no 
authority now to sell those lands to private individuals. Legislation 
is being proposed which would authorize that. 

The policy also contemplates that small areas will be donated to 
youth groups such as 4—H Club groups and other youth organizations 
interested in conservation and education. These will be re latively 
small tracts, camps, and outdoor work areas. 

After the public needs are taken care of and the lands that should 
remain in public ownership for the protection of the lands them- 
selves have been determined, then the areas suitable for private 
ownership will be offered for sale. 











Mr. Maenuson. Do you have any idea of the proportion of thos: 
land utilization projects that may be offered for sale to private owner- 
ship? 

Mr. Curr. I could not give you a very good estimate on that, 
because we are just getting a fairly good start on classifying the lands 
and exploring the needs of the Federal Government agencies. 

Mr. Maanvuson. You have stated the departmental policy. Do 
vou, as a forestry technician, feel that the Federal Government has 
overacquired land for this purpose, being mindful of the fact we exper- 
ienced a very severe re over the past several vears in many 
sections of the country? I do not want any dust bowl episode such 
as we had in 1930, and I do not want us to contribute to a Dust Bow! 
situation. 

Mr. Cuirr. That is a hard question to answer. I have seen a 
number of those areas which I feel the Federal Government would be 
better off if the management responsibility could be transferred eithe: 
to a local or State agency, or to private owners who would take caré 
of them. A good many of them will be transferred to the States fo: 
continued management for public purposes. Much of the land is so 
scattered that it is difficult to administer. The typical utilization 
project is quite a hodgepodge of ownership, which makes it difficult 
for management. It is more efficient to manage them in connection 
with adjoining lands and it poses quite a problem. The States in 
many cases are in a better position to manage some of those scattered 
and remote areas than the Federal Government would be. 

There are some that are of the same nature and character as adja- 
cent and intermingled privately owned lands that are being reasonably 
well managed, and they could be returned to private ownership. 

As a minimum, there ought to be exchanges worked out so as to 
work out reasonably satisfactory management units. 

Mr. Magnuson. As those lands are transferred, I presume the 
expense to the Federal Government will diminish? 

Mr. Curr. That is correct. But there is quite a job ahead of us 
in the examination, classification, and handling of the transfer pro- 
gram, and I cannot foresee that job will diminish in the next year o 
two. We are right now in process of transferring some 68 areas to 
the States. These are areas which were under State management 
heretofore under a long-term lease, and the States have been operating 
them. They have not caused us any appreciable expense. They 
have actually been costing us more during the process of transfer 
than they did before, because the States had full responsibility for 
managing them. But I do not foresee any reduction in that workload 
for several years—until we get over the hump pretty well on th 
classification and transfer program. 


NEEDS FOR FOREST PEST CONTROL 


Mr. Maanuson. Will the amount proposed for forest pest contro 
take care of all critical infestations? 

Mr. Curr. The pest-control needs which we handed to you just 
before lunch include both the regular budget submission and _ the 
supplemental. The notes consist of a combination of the regula: 
and the supplemental and there is a footnote at the bottom of page 2 
which refers to five projects, which says that the “total requirements 
for these projects in the fiscal year 1956 are under consideration.’ 
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There was additional money requested for these six projects for fiscal 
vear 1956 which has not yet been acted on by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is it 5, or 6? 

Mr. Curr. Excuse me; five. There are the four that are covered by 
the supplemental, plus the bark beetle outbreak in the South. 

Mr. Magnuson. Will that represent an additional proposal, then, 
for the 1956 appropriation? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. An estimate has been prepared and is now 
being considered by the Bureau of the Budget. The supplemental 
estimate which is before the committee for 1955 indicates that addi- 
tional funds will be needed in 1956 for these projects. 

\ir. Curr. Answering your question, this estimate does not fully 
cover all of our estimated needs for pest control. It covers all of our 
estimated needs as far as we can foresee ee ‘m for fiscal year 1955, 
and the major part of our needs for fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Perrerson. It might be pointed out + with respect to some 
of the pests, that it is impossible to make an accurate estimate of what 
might be required until fall surveys were made like they were last 
year in your area and mine. Until those fall surveys were completed, 
the information was not in the hands of the Service to estimate their 
total requirements for fiscal vear 1955. That is the matter now 
immediately before you in the form of a supplemental. 

Mr. Maenuson. Basically what I want to know is are we neglecting 
any national forest area which we know is seriously infested with some 
sort of pest just for lack of money, or are we doing one-half a job all 
over, or just what is the situation? 

Mr. Cuirr. If this budget request for 1955 supplemental is ap- 
proved, we would be in a position to take care of all of the known 
needs this fiscal year for serious outbreaks. The fiscal year 1956 
estimate is not complete. We have submitted our request to the 
Budget Bureau but they have not cleared the additional request for 
these five outbreaks. If they approve the additional request for these 
five outbreaks, that would cover, so far as we can see now, our principal 
needs in forest pest control except for white pine blister rust. 

We have not left a reserve for unforeseen outbreaks and our ex- 
perience in the past is that usually a few unforeseen outbreaks pop 
up. Our practice in the past has been to reserve part of this fund 
for unforeseen outbreaks. But the way it is spread on this budget 
request now, it will leave no contingency. 

\ir. Magnuson. How much reserve have you had in previous 
vears for that contingency? ' 

Mr. Curr. Prior to last year it was about $500,000 a year in the 
contingency. 

Mr. Maanuson. Did you generally find need for it? 

Mr. Cuirr. I cannot recall a year when we did not find a need for 
it. But we could not foresee just where we would need it and that 
is the reason it was put in a contingency fund. 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE EMPLOYED IN THE FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. JenseEN. How many people are presently employed in the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. Loverinvce. The report shown on page 3 of the explanatory 
notes is 13,415 employees including full-time employees, of whom 
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some 328 are here in the Washington office and the remainder in 
the field, and 2,738 part-time employees in the field. Our November 
30 employment out in the field is lower than the average for the 
year because of seasonal factors. At the peak of the field season, 
the number of full-time employees is about 16,000, plus over 10,000 
part-time and casual employees, making a total of about 26,000, 
including casuals, for fire fighting. 

Mr. Jensen. What will be the cost of all employments in your 
Service for fiscal year 1955, the current year? 

Mr. Loveriper. I would have to insert that in the record; I do 
not know. 

Mr. JENsEN. Please do that. 

Mr. LoveripGe. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Cost of employment as shown in the budget estimates for regular Forest Service 
appropriations 


Estimated 
obligations for | Total appro- 
all personal priation 
services 


Appropriation item 


Salaries and expenses, Forest Service $37, 774, 051 $48, 528, 000 
Forest roads and trails 7, 923, 578 1 22, 500, 000 
State and private forestry cooperation. __-_- 618, 873 10, 683, 690 
Cooperative range improvements 228, 022 2 400, 000 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, Weeks Act 1, 400 125, 000 
Acquisition of lands for national forests, special acts- - - - - 1, 350 10, 000 

Tee... 4 Diane kuh~ sen wate iar 46, 547, 274 82, 246, 690 





1 In addition $305,711 available from prior year balance. 
2 In addition $36,959 available from prior year balance. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUIRED 


Mr. Jensen. Are you asking for additional personnel for 1956? 

Mr. Lovertpae. Yes, sir; for the increases we have talked about 
today, we are asking for additional personnel for timber sales, for 
fire-fighting crews, for sanitation and care of the recreation projects, 
for the $200,000 increase allowed for research, and for forest roads 
and trails which we will come to later on. 

Mr. JensEN. Making how many altogether? 

Mr. LovertpGre. The number, again, I will have to insert in the 
record for you. 

Mr. JeEnsEN. Approximately? 

Mr. LoveripGe. About 250 is our estimate. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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Additional personnel in increases being requested for fiscal year 1956 





| 
Man-years 
(includes per- 
manent, part | Total increase 
| time, and 
temporary) 


Appropriation 





Salaries and expenses: 
National forest protection and management: 


Timber resource Management. - 216. 6 $800, 000 
Sanitation and care of public campgrounds - - 31.0 | 200, 000 
PRO DIINO CIR a ao ce eteccncsincccans Ioan 228. 0 875, 000 
Total, national forest protection and management- -------.- 475.6 | 1, 875, 000 
Fighting forest fires_.._---- ak ee Teeerie aa . ‘ —148. 5 | —750, 000 
FONGNE PINON con Cetinkntwcnramidaatees : mages 34.5 | 200, 000 
Total, salaries and expenses. --.---.-------- sniiaboelly 361. 6 | 1, 325, 000 
Cooperative range improvements-- . — 22.6 — 120, 000 
Forest roads and trails (the entire increase will be obligated for construc- 
tion of roads under contract) .....----------------- ‘ ; cars mea tat ; | 1, 500, 000 
ST SE CN a inno kaccccntinnddangeneutsmnhadenanmans 339.0 | 2, 705, 000 


AVERAGE SALARY 


Mr. JENSEN. Also insert the average pay for each employee, where 
you have that. 

Mr. Loveriper. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


AVERAGE SALARY 
The average salary for all Forest Service positions listed in the budget schedules 
for 1954 was $4,675. This includes employees paid from all appropriations and 
funds available to the Forest Service. The comparable figures for the 1955 and 
1956 estimates are $4,712 and $4,693 respectively. 


USE OF REVENUES 


Mr. JENSEN. What will be the total amount of your revenues? 
What was the actual total amount in fiscal 1954 and what do you 
estimate it will be in fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956 from all sources? 

Mr. LoverivGe. Our receipts in 1954 were $67,219,979. The year 
before that they were $76,463,746. We estimate for 1955, $70 million, 
and for 1956 around $80 million. 

Mr. JeNsEN. And that is all covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. Loverings. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not have any authority to spend any of your 
revenues? 

Mr. Lovertpce. No; none of our revenues directly as such. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is all covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. LoveripGe. That is right, with minor exceptions. 

Mr. Jensen. And Congress appropriates for your requests? 

Mr. LoveripGe. There is authority under the Knutson-Vandenberg 
Act for funds that are set up on a cooperative basis by timber operators 
for the improvement of the sale areas from which timber is cut. But 
that is separate and aside from the receipts I just mentioned. In 
addition there are payments to the States. 
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Mr. Curr. They are handled as a permanent appropriation. 

Mr. LoveripGe. Also appropriated is 10 percent of the receipts for 
national forest road and trail construction and maintenance. 

Mr. McArp.e. Twenty-five percent of the gross receipts, as you 
know, is returned to the- States. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that. 

Mr. McArp.te. But those, again, are handled as a permanent 
appropriation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 


COORDINATION BETWEEN NATIONAL FORESTS AND OREGON AND 
CALIFORNIA TIMBERLANDS 


How do you cooperate with the Administrator of the Oregon and 
California timberlands? 

Mr. McArpue. That concerns mostly timber-sales work and I 
think Mr. Cliff might answer that best. 

Mr. Curr. As you gentlemen know, the Oregon and California 
lands are checker-boarded railroad land grant lands which were 
revested in the Government. Part of those lands are checker-boarded 
with national forest lands and part lie outside of the national forest 
boundaries. On those lands which lie inside of the national forest 
boundaries and within our forest-fire protection boundaries, we con- 
tract the protection; that is, we do the fire protection on those lands 
under contract with the Interior Department. They pay us the cost 
of protecting those lands along with the national forest lands. In 
that protection job, also, we have the maintenance of such trails and 
improvements as are needed in the management of the national 
forest lands. 

So there is a close working relationship developed there. The 
Oregon and California Administration, however, handles the timber- 
sale business on those intermingled sections, as well as the sections 
outside of the national forests. They contract the protection job on 
the lands outside of the national forests to the State or to the pri- 
vate fire-control associations in the State of Oregon. 

We also work with the Interior Department on forest-pest control 
in those Oregon and California lands. As I explained this morning, 
the pest-control funds cover the insect- and pest-control work on all 
Federal lands; so it comes out of this one appropriation. And, where 
necessary, we cooperate with them in protection of the intermingled 
and adjacent lands, on pest-control work. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have any problems or any disagreements 
with the Administrator of the Oregon and California lands? 

Mr. Curr. No, sir; our re lationships have been harmonious. 

Mr. Jensen. Not even so far as your access-roads program is 
concerned? 

Mr. Curr. I do not recall any difficulties with our access-roads 
program. Some of our road programs serve Oregon and California 
lands as well as national forest lands, and the reverse is true. We 
have had no difficulties over rights-of-way as between the Forest 
Service and the Oregon and Celifornie people. 
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ROAD RIGHTS-OF-WAY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Jensen. Have you now finally resolved all of your differences 
on access roads and trails? Maybe I should not say “you.” I do 
not know that you have had too many differences with private owners, 
but you did have quite a problem on the Oregon and California lands 
with private owners. 

Mr. Curr. We have somewhat similar problems of rights-of-way 
over private lands which lie adjacent to and inside of national forests. 
The problem is quite similar. It is not identical with the problem of 
the Oregon and California lands, however. 

The owners of a piece of private property inside of a national forest 
have the statutory right of ingress and egress to get to that property. 
That is not so over O. and C. lands. The basic act setting up national 
forests established that statutory right of ingress and egress; so if the 
owner of private land inside of a national forest wants to get access 
to it, he is entitled to it legally and we give it to him, reserving the 

right only to designate the location of his road and the necessary 
requirements for alleviating or preventing erosion and other hazards. 
On the O. and C. lands that is not the case. 

Mr. JensEN. Because of the basic act under which you operate? 

Mr. Cuiirr. That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. Due to the basic act under which the Forest Service 
operates, you have not had the trouble with the private owners as 
did the O. and C. manager? 

Mr. Ciirr. We do have problems of getting rights-of-way over the 
private lands to get to our national forest lands. 

Mr. Jensen. They are not insurmountable, though? 

Mr. Currr. No. We have been working those out and we have 
made considerable progress in working out hauling arrangements 
with the owners of private lands for rights-of-way over the private 
property.. Our general policy is that we won’t advertise national 
forest timber for sale unless rights-of-way are available, so that there 

can be open and competitive bidding. We have some rather difficult 
problems that are not fully resolved yet; but, generally, we have been 
making good progress in working out these rights-of-way problems on 
a reciprocal hauling right and cost-sharing basis. 


SAWLOG PRICES 


Mr. JeENseN. How does the price you receive for sawlogs, compare 
with the price that is obtained by the O. & C. and by private 
industry? 

Mr. Curr. They are quite comparable, Mr. Jensen. If you take 
the sawlog sales in the same areas. We sell our timber competitively, 
and so does the O. and C. administration, and very often the same 
operators are bidding on both kinds of timber, and the same laws of 
supply and demand apply to both. For comparable timber, compara- 
ble species and logging conditions, I believe our prices are very com- 
parable to the O. and C. prices. 

Now, there is one difference, between our sales and the O. and C. 
sales, that might make some little difference in the prices bid. All of 
our timber is sold on an actual measurement basis. That is, prac- 
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tically all of it is sold on a log scale. O. and C. timber customarily 
has been sold on a cruise. 

Mr. JenseN. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Curr. Well, sold on an estimate based on a partial sampling 
of the stand before cutting, instead of 100 percent measurement of 
the logs removed. The O. and C. foresters have made some 100 
percent cruises, which means that they will either measure or estimate 
the volume as to each and every tree, but ordinarily a cruise is made 
by estimating only a portion of the stand, say 10 or 20 percent, on a 
sampling basis, and applying those volumes to the stand as a whole. 

Well, if the purchaser feels that there is a chance to get an overrun 
on the purchase by a cruise, he may pay a little more for that timber 
than if he has to just pay for what he actually gets and what is meas- 
ured out when it is scaled, 

Mr. Jensen. Do you believe you get a better price for the logs in 
certain areas per acre than O. and C. does, under those different 
methods of sale? 

Mr. Curr. I wouldn’t say that we do, Mr. Jensen. Because when 
we sell timber on a scale, the operator gets exactly what he pays for, 
and there is no element of speculation in whether or not there will 
be an overrun on the cruise. 

Mr. JeNsEN. There is no chance for any slip-up, through someone 
making a mistake, either intentionally or unintentionally. 

How much would you estimate it costs you to estimate the number 
of thousand feet in an acre of timber, or in so many trees? 

What would you say it costs you per thousand feet to measure as 
you do and sell as you do, from a measurement standpoint? 

Mr. Curr. In Oregon and W ashington, it is costing us about 75 
cents a thousand to administer our sales. That includes all of the 
work in preparation, including scaling; 75 cents a thousand in Oregon 
and Washington. It is a little less than that on the Douglas fir side, 
but I do not have that figure segregated. 

Mr. JensEN. What is your sale price per thousand feet? 

Mr. Curr. For Douglas fir in western Oregon, our average sale 
price last year was $19.03. 

The average price in Oregon and Washington as a whole was $14.06. 
That includes the pine and “the white fir, the pulpwood, and all species 
and all kinds of products; $14.06 in Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. JensEN. If it only costs 75 cents to scale your trees and 
administer the sale, it certainly would appear to me that that is the 
proper way to do this thing. 

I think we should look into the whole matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I see you have a point there. It should be uniform. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not know why it should not. 

Mr. Kirwan. What i js the difference between your system and the 
Interior Department’s? I would like to find out what the expense 
comes to, and then find out whether it could not be all uniform. 
Find out whether they are losing more money by taking the other 
method or taking your method. It might be a little more expensive 
at 75 cents. 

Mr. Jensen. I would feel better about it if everything was done the 
way you folks do it. 

Mr. Maanuson. The cruise system, however, is not uncommon, 
even on a private basis or State land basis. 
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Mr. Curr. No; many private sales are made on a cruise basis. 
It takes less manpower to sell timber that way than where you scale it. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not know why the Government should sell under 
two different ways of estimation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Let me interrupt you there. The average cost in 
the Bureau of Land Management is $2.14. 

Mr. JENSEN. Per thousand? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. JensEN. That is everything. 

Mr. Curr. This is the administration of the sale itself. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Maenuson. Mr. Cliff, this figure of $2.14 or $2.19 for O. and C. 
costs must be per thousand also. 

Mr. Curr. That is per thousand, and I believe it covers fire protec- 
tion, general administration, and so on. 

Mr. McArpte. I think what we are talking about here would be 
rather unfair to O. and C. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, Mr. Chairman, just to make a long story short, 
I think we had better find out about this business. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yours is 75 cents. 

Mr. McArpte. But the O. and C. figures you cited include more 
items than ours do. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is not getting down to the facts. We want to 
know the comparable costs. 

Mr. Maenuson. This cruise question is interesting to me and 
aroused my curiosity. May I ask one question? 

I presume that cruisers are pretty conservative. Very often a buyer 
must get more timber than he pays for. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are right he does; or he would have it measured. 

Mr. Maenuson, Is that true generally? Are the cruises usually on 
the conservative side, or is there a pattern? 

Mr. Currr. Statistically, a cruise can be quite accurate, if you are 
sampling the material that is going to be cut. 

Now, the trouble with some of our cruises is that they were made a 
number of years ago, and there are some changes that are taking place 
in those stands, and we are now logging slopes and we are logging types 
of timber that were not marketable when the cruises were made, and 
allowance was not made for that, and we are finding generally that our 
cruises are under the cut, sometimes quite substantially, because we 
are now getting better utilization and the loggers are going farther up 
the mountain side for the timber. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you mean ‘“‘undercut’’? 

Mr. Currr. They cut out more timber than is cruised. The cut will 
exceed the cruise. Occasionally, we get into a situation where the 
cruise will not cut out fully, and there we immediately have some 
problems. 

RANGE RESEEDING 


Mr. Jensen. How much are you asking for soil and moisture con- 
servation, incluging the reseeding of forest lands? 

Mr. Lovertpcr. We have no appropriation similar to what BLM 
has for that. We do have for range reseeding, as was brought out 
on page 7, item (b) (2), range vegetation, $500,000 estimated for this 
year. 
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Mr. Jensen. How much open land do you have that you do not 
consider forest land or stumpage in this 181 million acres? 

Mr. Cuirr. Mr. Jensen, of the 181 million acres, about 73 million 
are commercial timber. Then there is about 15 million of reserved 
areas; that is, in recreation areas and wilderness areas, and so forth 
T a ‘re are some noncommercial timber areas, such as the subalpine- 
type timber that is more valuable for water conservation than timber 
purposes. 

We permit grazing on 65 million acres. But part of that is timbered, 
and the open grazing land, which is not timber bearing, amounts to 
around 20 million acres. That is open meadows and parks and alpine 
areas and sagebrush foothills at the lower edge of the forest. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for half a million dollars for revege- 
tation, as you call it? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That makes about 2% cents an acre, if I am not 
mistaken. I bet you are doing a wonderful job of conserving that 
soil. J will bet vou it is just looking wonderful. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Jensen, we have in the national forests about 
344 million acres of rangeland that needs reseeding. 

Mr. JENSEN. How much? 

Mr. Curr. About 3% million acres. The rest of it is in such con- 
dition that it doesn’t need artificial reseeding. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does it reseed itself? 

Mr. Cuirrr. It is native vegetation that is in reasonably good con- 
dition or in good condition, and it reseeds itself, and it is managed 
on the basis of sustained production. 

Mr. JeNSEN. You say you have about 345 million? 

Mr. Curr. Three and a half million acres. We have actually 
seeded a little over half a million acres. 

Mr. Jensen. What does that 3% million acres look like? Is it 
rullied? 

Mr. Curr. A good deal of it is sagebrush land that is not producing 
the kind of forage that it could produce. Some of it is eroding, gully- 
ing. It is land ‘that has been de pleted for a long period of time and 
just will not come back without any help. 

Mr. Jensen. That is exactly what I am thinking about, and we 
are not giving it much help, are we? 

Mr. Curr. We are seeding that up at the rate of about 50,000 
acres a year. That is what we are accomplishing now. 

Mr. Jensen. I have been at this job, as the rest of the committee 
has, for many, many years, trying to stop this terrible criminal ero- 
sion to at least some degree on the public domain as we are getting it 
stopped on private land. We are not doing a very good job. I cer- 
tainly do not want to waste any money, but it makes me hurt when 
I travel over public domain land, and I have done a lot of traveling 
over it, and see the terrific w aste of priceless topsoil that some day 
we are going to have to use to feed this growing population of ours. 

Mr. McArpte. Mr. Jensen, I think it would be a great mistake if 
we left with the committee any impression that we think we are 
doing all that needs to be done with either the rangelands or the 
forest lands, because there is some of this land that is not in good 
shape. We are falling far short of what we ought to be doing. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Well, I am going to tell you folks right now, as I have 
been telling the Indian Service and the Bureau of Land Management, 
that I hope you will come in next year with a bigger request, 1 do not 
care if it is ten times bigger, for the revegetation of your forest lands. 
I say that from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. Currr. I have a couple of pictures that show the type of work 
we are doing. This is on a municipal watershed in Utah which has 
been in bad shape for many, many years, resulting in a series of floods 
in the valleys and communities below. We took some of this range 
revegetation money and did this with it. The land is so steep that it 
needs to be terraced. And then we seeded it, and this is the first year 
after the reseeding. And here is the way it looks now. And that 
particular part of the watershed has been restored to productivity, 
and it is not a flood hazard any more. 

Mr. JENSEN. With our modern methods and machinery, it is just 
out of this world what a fellow can do with a terrible-looking patch of 
land in almost nothing flat. To let it continue to erode is so penny- 
wise and pound foolish that I just cannot be satisfied to see it go on, 
but it does go on and on and on. 

Mr. Cuirr. Here is typical sagebrush land. We disked up the sage- 
brush and seeded it, and that picture is the same identical area after 
reseeding. 

So we can accomplish a great deal in land management by that 
means. 

Fortunately, the area that we have to do that on is somewhat 
limited. As I say, there are about 3% million acres that need that 
kind of treatment now, out of the 65 million that are being grazed. 
We are trying to manage the rest of it so that it will not need that 
kind of treatment. 

Mr. Jensen. The Department of Agriculture, of which you are a 
part, has hundreds of thousands of bushels of all kinds of seeds in 
storage. Many of those different kinds of seeds that you have already 
in storage could be used to great advantage on your own lands. 

Mr. Pererson. In that connection, Mr. Jensen, I might point out 
that most of the seed stocks held by Commodity Credit Corporation 
are your common cropland seed that are not of the type that would 
be usable on sagebrush type of land. 

Mr. JensEN. I understand you have quite a little down there that 
could be used. Do you not have some crested-wheat grass? 

Mr. Pererson. I do not recall now from memory that we have any 
crested-wheat grass seed. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, anyway, I just hope you will be cognizant of 
this important job that you folks have to do in the Forest Service, 
like any other department that has anything to do with public-land 
management. 

Mr. Perrerson. One of the benefits from the type of work you have 
observed here, as depicted in the picture, is the example that it gives 
to other landowners. In my home State, for example, in Oregon, 
about 54,000 acres of sagebrush land has been reseeded by private 
landowners, as a result of the work that has been done in the experi- 
ment stations by the land-managing agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. One landowner in New Mexico has about 500,000 acres of grass- 
lands that have been brought into grass from the wild rough state. 
And you are familiar with the New Mexico climate. You know that 
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their rainfall is of such a nature that you get heavy erosion when it 
does rain. 

So I think it would be a mistake to leave the impression that we are 
making little or no progress. Certainly there is much to be done. We 
have found that we can increase the meat-producing capacity of some 
of these acres, for example, as much as a thousand percent by the 
treatment of the land. 

As for the reseeding of the sagebrush lands, the last figure I have 
shows that it is being accomplished in the neighborhood of from $10 
to $13 an acre, in that range. On that basis, with the price of beef 
as it has been, that work has been moving along at an accelerated rate 
of progress by private landowners. 

Again, that is not to say that the Federal land managing agencies 
do not have a lot of work to do. But I would like to express the opin- 
ion that the movement is accelerating, and I would personally expect 
to see it accelerate further. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope so. 

Mr. Grant. In that connection Mr. Jensen, last year Public Law 
524 was passed by the Congress which authorized the transfer of seed 
from the Commodity Cre dit C orporation to the Forest Service and to 
agencies of the Department of Interior for seeding grazing lands. 

Mr. Prererson. So far as those seeds are of suitable types for these 
purposes, they will be used. 

Mr. Jensen. I would not be at all averse to encouraging the 
gathering and the cutting of seed crops where the seeds would be 
suitable for seeding these many acres under your control even though 
it cost us oa a little money. I just know the day is coming, w hen 
we are going to look back and say, ““My, my, how silly we were to let 
this land go to wrack and ruin.” You just cannot justify it, even 
though it apparently costs quite a little money. I am so sure I am 
right, because I have seen what happened to private land and I have 
seen what happened to public lands where efforts were made to put 
them back into production and into a good state of cultivation. 
It is a most encouraging thing when you see it done. 


FOREST SERVICE AIRPLANES 


How many planes and helicopters does the Forest Service have? 

Mr. LoveripGE. We have 21, 17 in the national-forest activities, 
and 4 on insect control and surveys. 

Mr. Jensen. Most of them helicopters? 

Mr. Loveripae. No helicopters. They are too costly for us. 

Mr. Jensen. How about in your fire control? 

Mr. LoveripGe. The maximum altitude to which helicopters can 
ascend with a payload has been about 9,000 feet. Of course we use 
them in southern California because the mountains down there are 
low. But in much of our country, 9,000 feet is almost foothills. 
Therefore we do not use them except in low-lying country such as 
southern California. 

Mr. Jensen. And then you contract for them? 

Mr. LovreripGr. Yes; we contract for them. 

Mr. Jensen. Can you always get helicopter service in a hurry? 

Mr. Loveriper. We have had very good service. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Do you have helicopters standing by so that the 
minute you call, if they have commercial business you can go right 
in and say, ‘Now you will have to get out to this fire,” and they will 
leave their own commercial business to do it? 

Mr. LoveripGs. They give our work very high priority, and I 
cuess many of them are looking for work, too. The main reasons 
we do not use them more are the very high cost of helicopters in 
contrast with other types of aircraft, and their limited usability so 
far as the higher mountains are concerned. 


TELEPHONES 


Mr. JENsEN. Do you have telephones at regular intervals along 
the highways in your forests? 

Mr. Lovertper. We have about 35,000 miles of telephone line 
inside the national forests. 

Mr. JENSEN. I mean telephones where a traveler, if he saw a fire 
started, or along the road, or in sight, might have an opportunity to 
get to a telephone quickly. 

Mr. Lovertpce. We have very few that are on a post, for example, 
along the road, but they are at cabins and other places quite accessible 
in many places. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you have signs up? 

Mr. Lovertpar. Yes, indeed. Then we are converting more and 
more to radio. We find that radio is cheaper for construction and 
maintenance than telephones, and we have about 8,500 radio stations 
now, including portables. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have seen forest fires, and they are a terrible thing 
to watch. You have had a lot of forest fires down in the Southern 
States this year, or you had them last year, in Georgia for example. 

Mr. LoveripGce. We had a very serious fire season in some sections 
last year. 

Mr. JENSEN. I was down there, and they told me what a disastrous 
thing it was. 

REGIONAL OFFICES 


You have nine regional offices? 

Mr. LoveripeGr. Plus an additional one in Alaska. 

Mr. JensEN. Where are those offices located? 

Mr. Lovertpcr. Region 1 is in Missoula, Mont.; region 2, in 
Denver, Colo.; region 3, in Albuquerque, N. Mex.; region 4, in Ogden, 
Utah; region 5, in San Francisco, Calif.; region 6, in Portland, Oreg.; 
region 7, in Philadelphia, Pa.; region 8, in Atlanta, Ga.; region 9, in 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and 10 is in Juneau, Alaska. 

In addition, we have the experimental stations, which do not 
coincide exactly with the administrative regions. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Krrwan. Please justify your language changes. 

Mr. Lovertper. The changes are set forth on page 20 in the 
explanatory notes, Mr. Chairman. We can insert them in the 
record, if you wish. 

There is one point I wanted to mention. The second proposal, 
here, proposes to insert new language for the payment of uniform 
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allowances. I presume that same question came up with regard to 
Park Service uniforms. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes. 

Mr. LovertpGr. We have required our rangers and others for the 
past 50 years to wear uniforms at times. This change will provide 
the authority to pay for them. 

Mr. Kirwan. You can insert the two of them. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of this item as follows 

(new language italicized; deleted matter enclosed in brackets) : 
For expenses necessary, * * * to seek, through investigations and the planting 
of native and foreign species, suitable trees for the treeless regions; [to erect 
necessary buildings: Provided, That the cost of any building purchased, erected, 
or as improved, exclusive of the cost of constructing a water-supply or sanitary 
system and of connecting the same with any such building, and exclusive of the 
cost of any tower upon which a lookout house may be erected, shall not exceed 
$18,500 ($22,500 in Alaska) with the exception that any building erected, pur- 
chased, or acquired, the cost of which was $18,500 or more, may be improved out 
of the appropriations made under this Act for the Forest Service by an amount 
not to exceed 2 per centum of the cost of such building;] to protect, administer, 
and improve the national forests, * * * Provided [further], That the appropria- 
tions available to the Forest Service for the current fiscal year may be used for 
the operation and maintenance of aircraft, and the purchase of not to exceed four 
(for replacement only), uniforms, or allowances therefor, as authorized by the Act 
of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1114) ; the purchase, erection, and alteration of buildings 
and other public improvements, but the cost of any building purchased, erected, or as 
improved, exclusive of the cost of constructing a water-supply or sanitary system and 
of connecting the same with any such building, and exclusive of the cost of any tower 
upon which a lookout house may be erected, shall not exceed $18,500 ($22,500 in 
Alaska) with the exception that any building erected, purchased, or acquired, the cost 
of which was $18,500 or more, may be improved out of the appropriations availabl: 
to the Forest Service within any fiscal year by an amount not to exceed 2 per centum 
of the cost of such building, and not to exceed $250,000 of such appropriations 
may be used for the maintenance, improvement, and construction of aircraft 
landing fields in, or adjacent to, the national forests, as follows: 

National forest protection and management: For the administration, pro- 
tection, use, maintenance, improvement, and development of the national forests, 
including the establishment and maintenance of forest tree nurseries, * * * 
including experimental areas under Forest Service administration [[, except that 
where direct purchases will be more economical than construction, improvements 
may be purchased]; * * * 

The first and third proposed changes in language would (1) make the building 
construction authorization and cost limitation applicable to all appropriations 
available to the Forest Service, and (2) move the language to a more logical place 
within the preamble. 

Section 703 of the Department of Agriculture Organie Act of 1944 (5 U.S. C. 
565a) provides for the erection and alteration of buildings when provision therefor 
is made in the applicable appropriation act. This proposed change is recom- 
mended primarily so as to permit erection and alteration of buildings from 
appropriations which are not contained in the annual appropriation act. It 
relates primarily to buildings needed at isolated field stations to facilitate work 
programs financed wholly or in part from permanent appropriations, such as 
“Brush disposal” and ‘‘Roads and trails for States’? (10 percent fund); and 
“Cooperative work’’—deposits for fire protection, maintenance, timber stand 
improvement, etc. 

The rapidly expanded timber sale program of recent years (3.5 billion board 
feet in 1951; 5.4 billion in 1954; and a goal of over 6 billion in 1956) has resulted 
in heavily concentrated and very intensive work programs in many previously 
undeveloped areas. This program consists primarily of— 
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Construction and maintenance of timber access roads, financed from 
“Forest roads and trails,’’ ‘‘Roads and trails for States’? (10 percent fund), 
and “Cooperative work.” 

2. Timber sale preparation and administration, financed from “Salaries 
and expenses.” 

3. Disposal of slash from timber sale operations, financed from brush 
disposal funds deposited by timber operators. 

Purchasers of national forest timber may be required to deposit the 
estimated cost of disposing of brush and other debris resulting from their 
cutting operations. This permits the Forest Service to perform the work at 
the expense of the operator which makes possible a more effective slash dis- 
posal job with respect to the technical considerations involved. 

Timber stand improvement, financed from that part of the cooperative 
work fund which is deposited for stand improvement. 

Under section 3 of the act of June 9, 1930 (16 U. 8. C. 576b) funds are collected 
from timber sale operators to insure establishment, after cutting, of a new crop 
where natural reproduction is not satisfactory, to control residual stand composi- 
tions where undesirable species tend to invade cutover areas, and to take special 
measures to improve the quality of the future crop of timber. 

The above-type programs are established on a working circle basis, i. e., within 
a large area of timber, selected smaller areas are scheduled on a progressive. basis 
from one period (1 to 5 years) to the next for road construction, timber sales, 
slash disposal, and timber stand improvement. With timber cutting on a@ sus- 
tained yield basis, the program within the working circle is planned for continuous 
operation. Improvements that might be justified on each of the selected smaller 
areas could be integrated in a more efficient manner, to the advantage of the 
Government, if they could be coordinated as a whole program. 

With a work program as described above, buildings are essential for crew quart- 
ers, combination office and storage, and housing for supervisory personnel directing 
the program. With the proposed language, such facilities could be constructed 
from a combination of the funds which are financing the total program. Thus, 
for example, a barracks used for housing timber scalers, foremen and crews 
working on slash disposal, timber stand improvement, and :oad construction or 
maintenance, could be constructed out of a combination of funds, involving 
salaries and expenses, brush disposal, collections from timber sales for stand im- 
provements, and forest roads and trails. The use of each fund would be in pro- 
portion to the plauned program for each fund. 

The proposed change in language would permit a more logical, equitable, and 
economical building program in remote areas where either no other facilities now 
exist or currently used makeshift temporary facilities are totally inadequate. 
These latter type facilities will in the long run be more costly to the Government 

The second change proposes to insert new language in the preamble to permit 
the use of Forest Service appropriations for the payment of uniform allowances 
to employees as authorized by the act of September 1, 1954 (Public Law 763, 
83d Cong.). 

The fourth change in language deletes the words, ‘‘except that where direct 
purchases will be more economical than construction, improvements may be 
purchased”’ since this authority would be contained in the third change in language 
proposed for insertion in the preambie. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 
CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


The estimates include proposed changes in the language of a item as follows 
(new language underscored; deleted matter enclosed in brackets 
For expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions of sec tion 23 of the F = ral 
Highway Act approved November 9, 1921, as amended (23 U. 8. C. 23, 23a), 
relating to forest development roads and trails, including he semcumadiae 
reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails on experimental areas under 
Forest Service administration, [$16,000,000] $2. ;,000,000, w hich sum is authorized 
to be appropriated by the [Acts of Se ptember 7 7, 1950 (64 Stat. 786), and June 
25, 1952 (66 Stat. 158) ] Act of May 6, 1954 (Public Law 350), to remain available 
until expended [: Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for the 
rental, pure hase, construction, or alteration of buildings necessary for the storage 
and repair of equipment and supplies used for road and trail construction and 
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maintenance, but the total cost of any such building purchased, altered, or 
constructed under this authorization shall not exceed $18,500 ($22,500 in Alaska), 
with the exception that any building erected, purchased, or acquired, the cost of 
which was $18,500 or more, may be improved within any fiscal year by an amount 
not to exceed 2 per centum of the cost of such buildings]. 

The first change is for the purpose of including the citation to the act of May 
6, 1954 (Public Law 350) which authorized the appropriation of $24 million for 
each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The second change proposes to eliminate the authorization for rental, purchase, 
construction, or alteration of buildings. Retention of the authority under this 
appropriation is not necessary, since similar authority applicable to all appropria- 
tions of the Forest Service, is proposed in the 1956 estimates for insertion in the 
preamble language under the appropriation item ‘Salaries and expenses’’ 


Mr. Kirwan. What do you have to say about change 1? 

Mr. Loveripcr. Change No. 1 is merely a matter of arranging to 
make the building construction authorization applicable to all appro- 
priations of the Forest Service and to move the language to a more 
logical place. 

‘T think the committee might want to know, just as a matter of 
record, that the newly required payments for uniforms will probably 
cost the Forest Service $250,000. That is at an average cost per 
person of only $45 a year. That is to be absorbed, I understand, 
from our regular appropriations. 

In addition, there will be newly required payments for overtime of 
some $500,000, for the new insurance for Federal employees of about 
$150,000, for penalty mail $93,000, and for conversion of certain CPC 
grades to the GS grades, $30,000, totaling $1,023,000 to be absorbed 
from our regular : appropriations. 


Forest Roaps AND TRAILS 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663) 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 














Aapsniakites OF CIO «5 ou siciceentisecondcectudesnesesdue $14, 500, 000 $22, 500, 000 $24, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward............-..--------.- 6, 126, 663 305, 711 ooeweeeers---- 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources...........--.---.-- 18, 897 25, 000 25, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts............--.---------- 109, 090 175, 000 175, 000 
(ook A eer 20, 754, 650 23, 005, 711 | 24, 200, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward_............------------- WONG TAS aéttnedetcinddichtatenetinns 
ns i urna betianeninnuewdeaes 20, 448, 939 23, 005, 711 | 24, 200, 000 
Comparative transfer to— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Rese arch Se rvice’’... ND hee as oo dk bl Banteaiadeads 
“Flood prevention, Soil Conservation Service’’.......--.-- | PULTE | octet endnaselanbencenawes 
I IN va inissin ac nikctcineenagsbinibianniieaned eee 20, 377, 401 | 23, 005, 711 24, 200, 000 








Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are primarily from rental of equipment and 
sale of equipment, supplies, and materials to non-Federal agencies w nie h cooperate with the Forest Service 
in fire control under terms of written cooperative agreements (16 U. 8. C. 580, 580a); sale of — 
reproductions (7 U. 8. C. 1387); and from proceeds of sale of personal eee (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢)) 
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Obligations by activities 




































































Description | 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
tals 
Direct Obligations | 
1. Construction of roads and trails: « .... <<. nnsnn ence cosccscss $13, 617, 507 | $15,835,545 | $17, 100,000 
2, Maintenance of roads and trails_--....--.----------.-------- 6, 631, 907 6, 970, 166 | 6, 900, 000 
3. Obligations under reimbursements from non-Federal | 
SOUICES.-.-...-..----------------------------------------- | 18, 897 25, 000 | 25, 000 
EE SN ics nicticdctutiinecaincmeisinians | 20, 268, 311 22, 830, 711 | 24, 025, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | (it ks 
| 
1. Construction of reeds end trails: . .........6..5...-.ccccesoase 30, 405 94, 000 | 94, 000 
2. Maintenance of roads and trails. ......................--... | 9, 185 16, 000 | 16, 000 
4. Supplies, materials, and equipment for sale_......----- aasiee 69, 500 65, 000 | 65, 000 
ee |————__—____ ite 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
SR ic cdciiiacccssetittiidtcwesnadidenainacadl 109, 090 | 175, 000 | 175, 000 
RN iii sct cE etd knwdneeenen anatase | 20, 377, 401 23, 005, 711 24, 200, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
FOREST SERVICE 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions----......--------------- $853 $849 $849 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 818 1, 108 1,177 
Average number of all employees. -..........-..----.--------- 1, 726 2, 039 | 2, 108 
Number of employees at end of year....-.-.-..----.---------- 2, 781 2, 529 2, 630 
Average salaries and grades: : x 
General schedule grades: 
EE cocoa Ganddsbitnaceciedansdbcmuniiaansaa , 647 $4, 609 $4, 609 
PTI so ono abla ni csncccccecnensacsaseccnnses GS-6.5 GS-6.4 GS-6.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary .................----.- $3, 881 $3, 718 $3, 718 
Personal service obligations: . 
Permanent positions------------ cidusthbeiccnabenelksebibnis $3, 807, 371 $3, 909, 171 $3, 909, 171 
Positions other than permanent-_-.---.....-.------------- 2, 532, 500 3, 418, 505 3, 613, 395 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_-...-...--.--------- 14, 646 15, 035 15, 035 
Payment above basic rates_------ wn eesecernecesnceesennee= 114, 180 110, 867 117, 887 
Other payments for personal services--..-.........-.----.-- | 3, 219 5, 000 5, 000 
Total personal service obligations_..............---..-.-- 6, 471, 916 7, 458, 578 | 7, 660, 488 
Direct Obligations - . 
01 Personal Rave taisecwranckctecieticwdndendonasuasmaen 6, 401, 094 | 7, 358, 578 7, 560, 488 
02 Travel peaake ere padacedddndinateneckesussasncdescascewe 181, 428 185, 000 195, 000 
OF: “TEROTIIENEE OF SURI hide sce snnnscnanscnemencemnncs 89, 574 90, 000 93, 000 
06 Comment WRN WIR issak siccsdicnwes. nccancccnsccacce- 72, 803 75, 000 77, 000 
05 Rents and utility services_.........-.--- ee 105, 11! 125, 000 130, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.-.-.....-..---------- hace sauntees 9, 414 9, 500 10, 000 
Of OUGE COURACOREL SUE VIOOR on in ne ecenn sccm wdscsiscsuesess 876, 140 1, 257, 429 1, 313, 964 
___ Services performed by other agencies... .....-....--.-- 11, 487 15, 000 15, 500 
Joe OE ee ee 3,308,957 | 3, 735, 943 | 3, 826, 676 
COR RR a aie ei aice 132, 826 135, 000 | 140, 000 
10 Lands and structures...................-.-- Rainn seteitec 1,318,501 | 2,828, 161 5, 145, 672 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_-_-.-......-.....---.-- 557 | 500 | 600 
1D: “RAE OID aeciiis Sire sa dentaccanccnceccsqwsnan 54, 964 | 42, 500 | 44, 000 
RUN eto E52 eece inet sus haces 12, 562, 861 15,857,611 | 18, 551, 900 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ ______- 33, 607 26, 900 26, 900 
‘TORRE Can NOION, Bod ce wc encaducnsdesaccannsincss | 12,529,254 | 15,830,711 18, 525, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Object classification 


FOREST SERVICE—Ccontinued | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
From Other Accounts 


Ol Personal services ‘ S 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things aes she aa 
04 Communication services... ‘ = ‘ | 
05 Rents and utility services 2 7 | 
07 Other contractual services ae 

Services performed by other agencies. 
O08 Supplies and materials E 
09 Equipment : 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities a 
15 Taxes and assessments__._--_-- ieuenk sale acearsa ws 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts -- 


‘Total obligations 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | 
COMMERCE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions ne > 
Positions other than permanent padi 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base eee 
PAYMGNE BOOVE DATO TAINS... ..... << anesevncsccencnsccessl 
Total personal services 
02 Travel 
03. Transportation of things 
04 Communication services ae te Scio 
05 Rents and utility services . 
06 Printing and reproduction --.---...........---- = 
07 Other contractual services ; 
08 Supplies and materials oekenne re 
09 Equipment aed 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments Acca eeweu een akaon 
Subtotal Gatien daiilia Dieters 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence... ...-...----- 
Total direct obligations...-..-......---- siiaukeckenpeis 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 
O08 Supplies---- “ pana ins = | 
Total obligations <enababon we Baal 
| 
SUMMARY 
Summary of Personal Services 
‘Total number of permanent positions..._......----------..--- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions--------- a .| 
Average number of all employees. --.-------- iat ees i 


Number of employees at end of year_------- 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary....-.--- 
Average grade__-_. 
Ungraded positions: Average salary. 


1954 actual 


70, 822 
1, 856 
131 
219 


99 | 


708 | 


. 251 
3, 388 
19, 324 
6, 043 

5 
162 


n~ 


104, 


12, 634, 


$328, 


259, 


630 
002 
269 
361 


262 


46, 
635, 


459 
, 900 
586 
758 
818 
669 

20 
138 


975 


9 


159, 
20, 


6, 860, 
4, 


7, 739, 413 
356 


7, 739, 057 


7, 743, 238 


4,181 | 


| 


909 | 


163 | 


| 
| 


, 828 | 


| 


| 


| 
| 








1955 estimate 


$100, 000 
2, 300 
100 | 

200 

500 

4, 800 


os 66, 795. 
100 
5 


200 | 





175, 000 | 


71 


16, 005, 711 


$292, 000 
230, 000 

1, 100 

41, 900 | 
565, 000 
40, 000 
1, 000 

1, 500 
8, 000 
2, 000 
140, 000 
40, 000 


6, 202, 500 


7, 000, 000 


7, 000, 000 





7, 000, 000 





1956 estimate 


, O00 
300 
100 
200 
500 
, S00 


one 
795 


100 


200 


175, 000 


18, 700, 


000 


, O00 
O00 
ROO 


200 


000 
O00 
, OOO 
, 000 
, O00 
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100, 
30, 


O00 
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5, 500, 000 


5, 500, 000 
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231 
209 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


SUMMARY—continued 
Summary of Personal Services—Continued 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions_- 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services_- 


Total personal service obligations. 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services_- 
2 Travel-_- 
; Transportation of things 
{ Communication services 
5 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction _- 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials_- 
09 Equipment. 
10 Lands and structures 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments-_- 


Subtotal a at 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence--- 


Total direct obligations.............2.....---- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Personal services 
2 Travel.. 
3 ‘Transportation of things ; in 
(4 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services = 
Services performed by other agencies 
(8 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment. 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
laxes and assessments --- 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


"ERR CRRIEIONNS oso ok ccc ten Gwe 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 





$4, 136, 001 $4, 201, 171 
2, 791, 502 3, 648, 505 
15, 915 16, 135 
160, 541 152, 767 
3, 219 5, 000 

7, 107, 178 8, 023, 578 
7, 036, 356 7, 923, 578 
225, 256 225, 000 
91, 033 91, 000 
74, 703 76, 500 
113, 702 133, 000 
12, 172 11, 500 

1, 035, 958 1, 397, 429 
15, 000 

3, 775, 943 

135, 000 

8, 178, 639 9, 030, 661 
5457 500 

59, 939 42. 500 


22, 857, 611 








33, 963 26, 900 
20, 268, 311 22, 830, 711 
70, 822 100, 000 
2 300 
100 
200 
500 
2 4, 800 
3, 
23, 505 66, 795 
6, 043 100 
5 5 
162 200 
109, 090 75, 000 
20, 377, 401 23, 005, 711 


Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663 


Obligated balance brought forward — _. : 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Reimbursements : 7 

Obligated balance carried forward - 
rotal expenditures 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations -_ -- 
Out of prior authorizations 


1954 actual | 1955 estimate 


$2, 755, 630 $6, 573, 873 
20, 448, 939 23, 005, 711 
23, 204, 569 29, 579, 584 
— 127, 987 200, OOO 
—6, 573, 873 —, 379, 584 
16, 502, 709 21, 000, 000 
. * 200, 000 

\ 16, 502, 709 f 14, ’ 
{ | 6, SOO, OOO 


LYAG «¢ 


M 


3 


24, 


1956 es 


$8, 
24, 


29 
3 


—Q 


23, 


14 


» 


‘stimate 


116, 171 
"15, 835 
146, O87 


OOO 


, 060, 488 


960, 488 
25, OOO 


94, O00 
78, OOO 
136, 000 
11, 500 
413, O64 
15, 500 
856, 676 
140, OOO 
076, 172 

600 


44, 000 


051, 900 


26, YOO 


, 025, 000 


100, 000 
? 300 
100 

200 
OO 

4, 800 


66, 795 
100 
5 


200 


75, OOO 


200, 000 


imate 


379, 584 


200, 000 


79, 5R4 
200, 000 
179, 584 


200, O00 


900, 000 
300. 000 
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PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Roads and trails are essential to the protection and management of the national 
forests and the utilization of their resources. The existing system consists of 
approximately 119,000 miles of earth- or gravel-surfaced roads and 120,000 miles 
of supplemental trails. 

The increase in 1956 is to provide the full $24 million authorized for that vear 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. This will permit increased construction 
of timber access roads urgently needed to accelerate harvesting of national forest 
timber. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 (Public Law 350) made immediately 
available, in the form of contract authorization, the sum previously authorized 
for the fiscal year 1955 and the amounts authorized in that act for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 for forest roads and trails, totaling $70,500,000. 

Unfinanced contract authorization.—Status of the unfinanced balance is as 
follows: 





| | 
| 1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
| ; 
| 

















Unfinanced balance at beginning of year_---_------- Sakina bee eee esa a $70, 500, 000 $48, 000, 000 
Now coméract GiGROriGaMOns..... 2... onic nncscucdsecosacessnnes | $70, 500, 000 [nnn--n-a=----- [asss—sae at 
EIN itch aes oe aie che On aed 70, 500, 000 70, 500, 000 48, 000, 000 
Administrative cancellation equivalent to funds appropriated_|-_-....-.___--- — 22, 500,000 | —24, 000, 000 
Unfinanced balance at end of year_......----.----.----- 70, 500, 000 | 48, 000, 000 | 24, 000, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We now come down to roads and trails. Does any- 
body wish to make a statement on roads and trails? 

Mr. McArpte. I will ask Mr. Cliff to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Chairman, we discussed the timber access roads 
this morning. 

Mr. Krrwan. If you want to insert a statement in the record, you 
can do that. 

Mr. Curr. And I told you of the timber access roads. Now, our 
program involves more than the construction of roads. We have a 
big job of maintenance of the existing roads, and there are some needs 
for roads which are so-called general-purpose and fire-protection roads 
that do not serve materially for timber harvesting. The statement 
in the notes describes the sources of funds for road work and the 
amount that is proposed for allocation for maintenance, construction 
of timber access roads, construction of all-purpose roads, and for 
replacement of temporary bridges with permanent structures. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. McArptz. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you would prefer to have 
us insert the statement in the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. Yes, insert a statement in the record at this point. 

The appropriation for 1955 was $22,500,000. The request for 
1956 was $24 million. That is an increase of $1,500,000. So insert 
page 65 of the justification, the tabulation following it, and page 98 
into the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Forrest Roaps AND TRAILS 











il A sent, IN chs thei availa ve td SicReicwi ca sa hed eee $16, 000, 000 
vf Supplemental appropriation, 1955__............-...-.__---- a i 6, 500, 000 
I POU NONI oe or a he reer kn ca eather _... 22,500, 000 
. BiG Sinn t dsc cheentdin ntcek ka eeekadeesaaninawene 24, 000, 000 
n ; ‘ : , a as 
‘ Increase (as authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
Meee ease coe ata act eas Sage sia a aS ae ei eee +1, 500, 000 
Vy ‘ 
d Project statement 
PS jit - - —— ——— —-—-- 
| ee : ° 
Reni x | 1955 (esti- sl 1956 (esti- 
3 Project 1954 | mated) | Increase mated) 
- 1. Construction of roads and trails. _-_--- -. $7, 824, 651 | $15, 600, 000 | +$1, 500, 000 $17, 100, 000 
2, Maintenance of roads and trails.............| 6, 603, 811 6, 900, 000 | _- 6, 900, 000 
“ Total available or estimate____...__._._- | 1 14, 428, 462 2 22, 500,000 | +1, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 
2 Transfer in the 1955 estimates to: 
D0 “Salaries and expenses, Agricultural Re- | 
-- search Service’’......- ; +2, 000 |.....--- 
= “Flood prevention, Soil Conservation | | 
2 OI ab aos ta a hoc cee ees +69, 538 |.....--- sess 
» Total appropriation or estimate--.-__.-__-_- 14, 500, 000 | 22, 500, 000 | | 
| | 








1 In addition, prior year balance of $6,126,663 was available in 1954. 
2In addition, prior year balance of $305,711 is available in 1955. 
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STATUS OF PROGRAM 


The act of March 4, 1913, appropriated 10 percent of all moneys received from 
the national forests during each fiscal year to be expended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the construction and maintenance of roads and trails within the 
national forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived (16 U.S. C. 
501). 

The following tabulation shows the distribution by States of allotments made to 
the Forest Service in the fiscal year 1954 which were derived from national forest 
receipts: 

Amount Amount 

Alabama 971 | New Hampshire $16, 115 
Alaska 714} New Mexico 89, 637 
Arizona 98, 547 805 
TR NRON gc cree eu 403 13 
California 447 765 
Colorado 922 926 
Florida 910} Oregon 754 
Georgia 764 | Pennsylvania 9, 491 
Idaho 5,615| Puerto Rico 545 
Illinois 964 348 
Indiana 351 486 

189 565 
Kentucky 847 | Texas 127 
Louisiana 694] U : 016 
Maine 1, 048 299 
Michigan 085 | Virginia 482 
Minnesota 325] Washington s , 847 
Mississippi 414 | West Virginia 9, 706 
Missouri 164} Wisconsin 8, 600 
Montana 704 | Wyoming 540 
Neprasks......-~- ; 6, 771 ~ 
Nevada 21, 676 592 

Construction and maintenance of roads and trails under this appropriation are 
correlated with similar work accomplished with the appropriation ‘‘Forest roads 
and trails’’ and accomplishments are shown under the “Status of program’’ for 
the latter appropriation. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. Please also prepare and insert into the record 
a table showing obligations by months for 1954 and 1955 to date 
of funds available for roads and trails under the Highway-Aid Act. 

(The material requested follows:) 


Forest roads and trails, obligation by months (includes reimbursements) 





| Fiscal year 


| 1954 195! 


| 
‘ ; : % . $2, 015, 658 $1, 227, 814 
PN iciccusbnaccdeucnsewa da enaGeneetnagduncasamewtmenweslod 3, 098, 030 6, 484, 172 
September. - ---- ae spices eikwdicdees \ciehawke ee adecwnel 2, 262, 634 2, 928, 451 
i a Sh een Sea noah ee 1, 657, 175 1, 681, 094 
November-..._- Sides dewcetelatse seasons Gee teal ati pain a aes saan tae ae et 1, 185, 215 1, 774, 085 
December ; : te eae emcees 894, 936 1, 662, 518 
I Ios cadbinenmkoete ; eee oe a ae Ca oar 635, 162 1, 366, 378 
February aa ao bere een elles weer dances 3 eee 
| BO WE lnescdivcanns 
We SOE laccocden 
1, 104, 258 — 
2, 012, 053 
Subtotal____- s : 117, 283, 636 
Adjustment for funds advanced to BPR 2 3, 165, 303 


ERS 65.5. c ciecceanigtig kaa Gide biwela wate eats 6 ce ella wean aat a 8 Yi ees ; 





1 Based on Forest Service SF Forms 133 which includes advances to Bureau of Public Roads. 
2 Actual obligations by BPR were $7,743,238 which is reduced by $4,577,935 because this net amount has 
already been included in the Forest Service obligation as an advance of funds. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. What is your plan for use of these funds? 

Mr. Cuirr. The funds that are authorized for appropriation by the 
Federal Highway Act are for forest development roads and trails, 
and they are used for three major purposes: 

1. Construction of new roads, which are needed for timber access 
and for other purposes. 

2. Maintenance of the existing roads system. It costs about 
$8,600,000, a year, to maintain the roads and trails on our system 
which the Government maintains. We do not maintain them all. 
We have farmed out some of our maintenance job to local authorities, 
counties, States, and our timber sale purchasers. So of the 119,000 
miles of roads on our forest development system, the Forest Service 
maintains about 77,000 miles. 

Mr. Kirwan. 77,000 of the 119,000? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. And we maintain around 118,000 miles of trail. 
The total cost of that job is $1,600,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the table following page 85 gives you a breakdown 
of the source of our funds for roads and trails. We have two sources. 
Part of this is appropriated under the authority of the Federal High- 
way Act. That is the item for which we are requesting an increase of 
a million and a half dollars. 

Also, we get 10 percent of the receipts for road purposes. There is 
authority, under the 1913 act, I believe it is, for the appropriation of 
10 percent of the national forest receipts for use on roads and trails in 
the national forests. That will amount to about $6% million. 

The total funds available is about $29 million. 


COST OF ROADS AND TRAILS PER MILE 


Mr. Kirwan. What I want to know is the one thing you do not 
have in here, what it is going to cost per mile. 

Mr. Cuirr. We can supply that for the record. It varies a great 
deal. 

(The information requested follows:) 


NATIONAL ForEsT ROAD AND TRAIL MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION FINANCED 
From FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Expenditures for recurrent road maintenance operations range from $30 per 
mile per year on some western forests to $180 per mile per year on heavily used 
national forest roads in eastern States. Average annual expense for Forest Service 
road maintenance is $90 per mile. 


TRAIL MAINTENANCE 


Expenditures range from $5 per mile per year on lightly used trails in open 
country to $30 per mile per year for heavily used recreation trails. Average 
annual expense for trail maintenance is $14 per mile. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Contract prices range from $10,000 to $100,000 per mile for grading and culverts 
on roads constructed with Federal appropriations. As a general rule, the main 
roads and therefore the most costly are financed from appropriated funds while 
less difficult timber access roads are constructed by purchasers of national forest 
timber. A great many timber access roads financed with Federal appropriations 
cost upward of $30,000 per mile for grading and drainage alone. 
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Fiscal vear 1954 expenditures from appropriated funds for timber access road 
construction, exclusive of bridges and surveys, average $24,000 per mile. Over- 
all construction costs for heavy duty timber access roads built with appropriated 
funds will average about $35,000 per mile when expenditures are included for 
major bridges, surveys, and surfacing. 


TRAIL CONSTRUCTION 

As a broad average, new trail construction costs $1,600 to $2,000 per mile 
The range is from $500 to $5,000 per mile. Present day trail construction on the 
national forests is limited. Occasionally additional low-standard trails, costing 
$500 or $600 per mile, are required for better fire protection. Most trail con- 
struction is, however, at public insistence, for better and safer trails to popular 
mountain peaks and along the ridge tops and therefore costs $1,500 per mile or 
more. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much are you spending on a mile of road or a 
mile of trails. 

Mr. Crirr. For maintenance purposes? 

Mr. Kirwan. For maintenance and construction purposes 

Mr. Crier. We would be glad to develop that for the record. 

Mr. Krrwan. I know you have to do an awfully good job to turn 
around and do anything with over 75,000 miles of roads and trails. 
and only use $8,600,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. Currr. And there are 118,000 miles of trail that we maintain, 
too. 

Mr. Kirwan. On top of that. 

Mr. McArpie. With the same money. 

Mr. Curr. It comes out of the same pot. 

Those are foot and horse trails. 

Mr. Maanuson. What are the 77,000 miles? 

Mr. Criirr. Those are the roads on the Forest Service roads system 
that are maintained with Forest Service funds. 

Mr. McArpuie. Mr. Chairman, in my recollection, it is not often 
that we get recognition for trying to spread our money as far as 
possible, and 1] would just like to call your attention to our chief 
engineer over there, Mr. Dean, who is the man responsible for doing 
that. It has been a great pleasure, I know, for him to sit here today 
and hear someone recognize that he is doing a good job. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ACCESS ROADS BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


Mr. Krrwan. What are the relative advantages or disadvantages 
in building access roads through timber-purchase contracts? 

Mr. Cuirr. We think there are advantages in both categories. We 
feel that the Federal Government should build the main-line roads 
which tap these major bodies of timber, because it gives the oppor- 
tunity for more people, more wood-using industries, to bid on that 
timber. Once the main body of timber is opened up, with the main- 
line road, we feel that there is a real advantage in making use of the 
ability and the know-how of the logger, who has road- buil ling and 
logging equipment, to build the branch roads. And we feel that 
by combining the Government’s efforts with the loggers’ efforts, we 
will get our access-road system completed faster than if one or the 
other attempted to build them all. 

Now, the disadvantage of relying on our operators to build the 
main-line roads, which are usually quite expensive, especially in 
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western country, is that there are relatively few lumber- and wood- 
using outfits that are financially able to to finance and build some 
of those roads. Some of them will cost as much as $50,000 a mile, 
maybe more, in heavy, tough rock going; and it might take 10 miles 
of that kind of road to open up a body of timber, which requires 
considerable capital. And if we relied entirely on the timber pur- 
chasers to build those roads, the bidding opportunities would be 
restricted to relatively few operators. 

Now, whether the Government builds them or the logger builds 
them, the Government is paying for them anyway. When the 
logging operator builds a road as part of his timber sale contract, in 
appraising that timber for sale, we make an allowance for the cost of 
the road and deduct that from the price that we ask him for the tim- 
ber. So it has been allowed for in the appraisal and merely amounts 
to the selling of the timber for that much less. The timber is actually 
paying the cost of the road. 

When the Government builds the road, we make no allowance for 
road construction and charge that much more for the timber. Let 
me illustrate that further. If the Government builds a road and it 
costs $10 a thousand to get a road into a body of timber, apportioned 
against all of the timber in that timber sale area, in our appraisal of 
the timber we charge $10 a thousand more than we would charge if 
the logger built the road. So the Government is paying for the road, 
whether we construct it or whether the operator constructs it. 

We feel that the best way of going about this is to take advantage 
of the operator’s ability to build roads, the kind of roads that he ean 
build within his operating capital and without giving monopolies or 
monopolistic control of the large bodies of timber. Let the operator 
build those kinds of roads with the Government building the main 
stem roads that these branch roads lead off of. 

Mr. Kirwan. You think that is the best policy? 

Mr. Ciirr. We feel so, yes. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1955. 
STATE AND Private Forestry COOPERATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under see. 1311, Public Law 663 


1954 actual 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate - $10, 792, 708 $10, 683, 690 $9, 600, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources : 8, 14 10, 000 10, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 532 10, 000 10, 000 
Total available for obligation - 10, 801, 404 10, 703, 690 9, 620. 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. - —5, 892 
Obligations incurred Sask ; ‘ 10, 795, 512 10, 703, 690 9, 620. 000 
Comparative transfer to 
“Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension Service” —20, 977 
“Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, 
Extension Service” xe —87, 865 
Total obligations , tas fod Bed 10, 686, 670 10, 703, 690 9, 620, 000 


Note.—There are available as a credit to this appropriation collections from States of their share of the 
ost of providing technical timber management services to owners of private forest land (J6 U. 8. C. 572). 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 actual 


Description 


Direct obligations 


$9, 446, 699 | 
446, 140 | 
632, 206 | 
ed | 152, 929 | 
non-Federal | 
| 8, 164 | 


10, 686, 138 


1. Cooperation in forest-fire control ceannweweametant Ese 

. Cooperation in forest tree planting - -- be 

. Cooperation in forest management and processing — 

General forestry assistance J 

5. Obligations under reimburseme nts 
sources 


Vim Cob 


“from 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 


| 532 


10, 686, 670. 


1. Cooperation in forest-fire control 


Total obligations 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 actual 


Summary of Personal Services | 





1955 estimate | 


$9, 449, 
447, 061 
632, 429 
154, 700 


10, 000 


10, 693, 690 


10, 000 


10, 703, 690 


| 1955 estimate 


500 


1956 estin 


$8, 365 


447, 


632 


154, 


10 


9, 610, ( 


x 


1956 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions media apieh an 104 | 103 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-- ‘ 6 9 
Average number of all employees - - acai 111 116 
Number of employees at end of year_.--..----- cgi 113 119 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary__---- pudeswewnns Saeaals ia paee $5, 557 | $5, 627 | $5, 
Average grade_...-- Goskammen 7 wi GS-7.9 | GS-8.1 | GS 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions-- peasant nas sieten = Ba $592, 583 | $595, 377 | $595, 
’ositions other than perm: inent : a 14, 090 | 26, 520 26 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base Saad aa 1, 962 | 1, 892 l, 
Payment above basic rates 498 | 1,011 | Z. 
Other payments for personal services-_----- ee 12 | 13 
Total personal service obligations. -_----..- ree 609, 145 624, 813 | 626, 
Direct Obligations | 
; | , a ‘ aie: I : 
OE DIO BORO INE ik ick nciceccnkdcnmaecs : at 609, 058 | 618, 873 620 
02 Travel ‘ Seco | 60, 836 | 62, 350 | 62 
03 Transportation of things-- 12, 461 10, 000 10, 
04 Communication services : 9, 803 10, 000 10 
05 Rents and utility services-.---- — 814 | 850 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 113, 508 | 90, 375 90 
07 Other contractual services 5,973 | 7,312 7 
Services performed by other agencies 14, 971 15, 000 | 15, 
OS Supplies and materials 55, 374 55, 266 | 53, 
09 Equipment S 3, 647 | 3, 644 | 3 
2 | =, - -- 1 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions - - suite 9, 799, O85 9, 819, 455 | 8,73 
15 Taxes and assessments 5 a : sé 620 | 565 | 
Subtotal ; ene | 10,686,150 | 10, 693, 690 | 9, 610, 
Deduct charges for quarters ¢ ind subsistence 12 | 4 
otal direct obligations....-.----- _...-| 10,686,138 | 10, 693, 690 | 9, 610, 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts ! 
)11 Personal services........-- ie ; 87 5, 940 5 
2 Travel 32 1, 500 ] 
14 Communication services ‘ 359 | 500 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other | 
awencies___- st ; ald eat a atecel toaa | 2 560 | 
08 Supp lies and materials.- 52 | 1, 500 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts- 2 10, 000 10, 
OUR OO CE pic so sciccn ne nicien ; eee 10, 686,670 | 10, 703, 690 9, 620, | 
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Analysis of expenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under see. 1311, Public Law 663 


1954 actual | 1955 


te ed bak: ince brought forw: nd. = $536, 441 $620, 967 $668, 657 
392 


i sti cea heaarted during the ye “ee re , 795, 512 703, 6! 000 


1, 332, 345 11, 324, 657 0,2 657 

ursements.... oe —&, 606 —20, 000 — 20, 000 
saa balance carried to certified claims account -- —1, 735 

gated balance carried forward aa Be -620, 967 —668, 657 5&8, 657 


Total expenditures._...._____- ee rae PRR ea . 700, 947 10, 636, 9, 680, 000 


nditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. __- eee rene 10, 165, 790 10, 019, 000 9, 014, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__- es 7 as 535, 157 617, 000 666, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Swingler do you have a statement on the co- 
operative program? 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Swincuter. Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service, in these co- 
operative programs, works primarily through the State foresters and 
other State agencies. These programs especially in the field of fire 
protection cover about 80 percent of all the commercial forest land 
in the country. This 80 percent of the land is producing about 90 
percent of all the forest products of the country today. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


We have three cooperative programs. First and unquestionably 
the best known is the one in which we cooperate with the State 
foresters in the protection of privately owned and all non-Federal 
publicly owned forest lands against forest fires. 

That program was given quite a boost with the passage of the Clark- 
MeNary law, under which we are now working. 

The State foresters have three jobs in respect to fire. Their first 
big job is to place under protection 52 million acres of land which now 
has no organized protection. 

Frankly, we are ashamed to admit that, as technical foresters, but 
we still have 52 million acres of land on which there is no organized 
protection in certain parts of our States, especially in the South. 
That is their first job, to try to get that land under some kind of 
protection. And they are doing a pretty good job of it. 

The average for the past 5 or 6 years is about 4 to 5 million acres a 
year being transferred from the nonprotected to the protected ar 

The second job of the State forester is to intensify the fire protec ion 
which they now have on land under protection. The reason for that 
of course, is that the cost keeps going up, and every time we think 
we are aught up with the costs, they outstrip us. They outstrip us 
for two reasons, first because of this bugaboo of inflation, which every- 
body knows about, but the second reason, and probably the more 
important reason, is because of the increased values. In the south, 
for instance, back in 1933, there was land you could buy for three 
and a half or four dollars an acre. Today the same land will cost 
sixty to eighty dollars an acre. And the State foresters and land- 
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owvers and everybody down there feel as a factory man would feel, 
that with that added value they can afford and should put in more 
fire protection. 

Incidentally, to show you the difference, Mr. Chi ee in this last 
year the protected area had only seven-tenths of 1 percent burned 
over, while in the unprotected area 1345 percent was ae over. 

Mr. Kirwan. What did you say the percentage was? 

Mr. Swinauer. Seven-tenths percent on the protected area and 
13.5 percent on the unprotected area; 13.5 percent is a disturbing 
figure, especially since a lot of the land is in the productive areas of 
the South, where we should be growing good pine timber to help 
those saw mills and pulp mills down there. 

The third thing in which the State foresters work with us is with 
Smokey Bear. 

Mr. Maanuson. What is that? 

Mr. Swincer. The fire- prevention program. But Smokey Bear, 
of course, is the fire-prevention bear, and it is not only the State 
foresters but the National Forest Service, the Department of the In- 
terior, in fact, any one who has anything to do with wild land, who 
cooperate on that program, along with the advertising council. 

As I remember it, it cost the Government about $175,000 a year for 
material. Last year the cooperating advertisers put up about $8 
million in free advertising. Fire prevention is the theme, of course. 

Now, as to the financing of fire protection, if you want to go into 
that right now, before I go into the two other programs: Five years 
ago the Forest Service and the State foresters sat down with each 
other, figuratively speaking, and determined what was the cost of 
doing an adequate job in this country. Five years ago it was deter- 
mined that the cost would be $48.2 million to do the job the way it 
should be done. 

On the strength of that, the authorization for the Federal Govern- 
ment was set up at $20 million. Last year the State foresters and 
landowners put up $30% million and the Federal Government put up 
9%; so that actually today we are spending about $40 million toward 
doing this adequate job. 

The fly in the ointment, of course, is that the 5-year period is up, 
and next year we are going to make a new survey. And our present 
cuess is—and it has to be a guess, because we don’t know; if we knew, 
we wouldn’t have to make the new survey. But the new study will 
probably come up with about a $54 million figure. 

But, again I say we don’t know. That is just a guess, and we 
won’t know until 2 years from now as to what the new cost of ade- 
quate protection will be. 

Now, the budget this year is reeommending—that is the recommen- 
dation, here—a cut of a little over a million dollars in this fire-protec- 
tion fund. 

The reason for that is not that the Department believes this work 
is unnecessary. We all know it is necessary. We know it is im- 
portant. But the administration believes that there are a number of 
programs in which the Government cooperates, where more respon- 
sibility should be taken over by the States. And this is one of those 
programs. 

That is the reason why this budget is recommending this reduction 
of slightly over a million dollars to the States this year; as I say, not 
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because we do not think or because the Department does not think it is 
important, but in line with that general policy of attempting to throw 
as much responsibility as possible from the Federal Government to 
the States. 

Last vear there was a million and a half dollar cut in these State 
ind private funds. Congress restored all of them. And at that time, 
the committee before which we appeared was rather critical of us, 
because we did not give the State foresters more notice of our inten- 
tions. This year, because of that criticism, we discussed this with 
the State foresters last October and November and told them we were 
recommending this cut and about how much it would mean to their 
State. We asked them to sit down and see what they could figure 
out that they could do in order to supplement these funds or replace 
them. 

The State foresters are not very happy about this, even though we 
were able to discuss this with them before the budget was submitted. 
They still think we are walking off on our agreement. 


TREE PLANTING 


The second program with which we have to do is the tree planting, 
or rather the raising of trees, in which we cooperate with the State 
foresters and turn over so much money to them, with which they raise 
trees in the nurseries and then send them out for use on all non-Federal 
public lands, and on privately owned forest lands. 

Last vear these trees cost the State forester an aver: age of $8.65 a 
thousand to raise. The average selling price was $4.39 per thousand. 
This is the purpose of this Clark-MeNary law, and the purpose of the 
State laws—to put those trees out at a price which the farmers and 
other landowners would find agreeable, as an inducement to them to 
plant more land. Because we have, we figure, about 60 million acres 
of land in need of planting. 

Last vear, the State foresters raised 466 million trees under this 
program. That is about 62 percent of all the trees that were raised 
in the country, for all purposes; that is, all forest trees. That is 
enough to plant about a half million acres a year. So we are planting 
at the rate of a half million acres a year, and we figure we have about 
60 million acres to plant. So at our present rate, it is going to take 
quite a long time. 

The other thing that bothers us a little bit on that, quite a bit, is 
that the tree nursery work in this country is extremely spotty. By 
‘spotty’? I mean that 26 States today are producing only 6 percent 
of the trees. A State like Georgia, or Pennsylvania, or New York, 
Where they have been sold on tree planting for a good many years, 
as well as States that have begun more recently, are really going to 
town at a much faster rate. But then we have these other 26 States, 
Where the work is lagging. We are getting a very uneven distribu- 
tion. We are not planting the whole country up as it should be 
planted. 

One part of the country is far, far ahead of the other part. And 

that is where this particular fund comes in, hoping to equalize the 
rate of progress; hoping to advance all sections together. 

This tree-raising _—e is a $4 million operation right now, of 
which the Federal Government puts up about $447,000, the States 
$1,600,000, and the tree planters, themselves, about $2 million. 
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FARM FORESTRY PROGRAM 


The third and last program I wish to discuss is our farm forestry 
program. 

Mr. Lovertpcr. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph on top of page 79 
of the House notes brings out a point that I think ought to be clear, 
that the practice has been to do this planting on denuded and poorly 
stocked forest lands in private and non-Federal public ownership. 
We just want to point out that this program involves not only pri- 
vate lands, but also non-Federal public-owned lands, on which these 
programs take place. 

Mr. Swinauer. That, incidentally, is the name of my particular 
branch. We talk about State lands and private lands almost in the 
same breath. 

Under the Norris-Doxey Act of 1937 which has since been replaced 
by the Cooperative Forest Management Act, the State forester and 
Forest Service cooperate in making available to small-land owners 
advice on how to handle their woodlot and their woodland. By 
“small,’’ I mean anything under 5,000 acres. But the average is much 
smaller. This average is 62 acres. The farm forester will go in on 
request and tell the landowner what to plant, what to cut, where and 
how to market, and give him that type of advice. 

In most States, the State forester has a limitation of 4 to 5 days 
free service. If more than that is needed, most of the States wil! 
turn the job over to a consulting forester. Last year there were 650 
referrals to consulting foresters, where they stepped in after the 
State forester’s men completed their free service, and carried on the 
job. The same thing is true in the South, where the pulp companies 
have better than 150 foresters, who were out trying to get these 
small-land owners to practice better forestry, because they need the 
pulp wood. Again our men—I say ‘‘our men”’ editorially; I am talking 
about the State men, but we help pay for them—work very closely 
with the company foresters. Last year our foresters gave advice 
and assistance to 32,000 people, mostly farmers, who own two and 
a half million acres of forest land. I don’t want to go into the size 
of the total job, other than to say it is tremendous. 

On the financing end, the Federal Government puts up $635,000, 
35 percent of the total, and the States $1,225,000, for a total of 
$1,860,000, which is what that program costs the public agencies 
today. 

That, essentially, Mr. Chairman, is the State and private work as 
we carry it on in the Forest Service. As I say, we do practically no 
work ourselves directly with the landowners; we do practically a 


hundred percent either with the State forester, or, as in the case of 


blister rust, with the State departments of agriculture, whatever 
agency is responsible under State law. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you not think this is a worthy program? Do 
you not think the return from it will be great? 

Mr. Swinater. We think so; yes. Now, as pointed out, the only 
reduction we made here is in the fire protection. The other two— 
the farm forestry assistance and tree planting—we are asking for the 
same amount we received last year. 
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And again I repeat that we think all of these programs are important. 
The administration thinks they are important. The Department 
thinks they are important. And I am sure the State foresters, you 
will find out Tuesday, think they are important. All of us would like 
to put as much money into this as we could, but, as Mr. Peterson 
pointed out, these are minimums, and in the second place, we ran 
into this question of policy, as to trying to switch as many of these 
jobs as we possibly can back to the State foresters. 

Mr. Kirwan. With the amount of acreage that is unprotected now, 
] think the Federal Government should hesitate to reduce funds at 
this particular time. 

Mr. Peterson. Is the Federal Government authorized to engage in 
protection of land where there is no local participation? 

Mr. Swineciter. The way that works is this: The State forester, 
of course, is responsible for all protection in his State. He has 
authority to protect all land in his State. But he does not have the 
finances. So the reason it is not protected is because he has not 
reached an agreement with the local counties, due to lack ef finances. 
That is what is happening. 

Mr. Pererson. In some States, of which at one time Oregon was 
one, unless the local fire-protection district was ready and willing to 
do its share, the State forester was prohibited from expending State 
funds in that particular district. 

Now, I assume that situation prevails in some places; does it not? 

Mr. SwiIncGuerR. Practically all the land not now under protection 
is in the South, of course, where you do not have State associations 
as such. That is pretty much a western and northwestern situation, 
like in Montana, Washington, and Oregon, where the associations are 
so strong. In most of the South, here, the State forester does have 
the responsibility. 

In many cases, of course, he cooperates with the counties, and he 
may be held up in some places for the same reason Mr. Peterson is 
talking about now in the West, because the county is unable to co- 
operate; because in some States the county has to put up so much 
money before the State forester can get into the picture. 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, it should be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
in this connection, that the direct benefits which stem from the forest 
resource come first to the people in the immediate area where the 
resource exists. 

And we think that they have some responsibility to carry their 
share of the load in the protection of that resource 

We recognize that there is likewise an overriding national interest, 
and to that extent that the Federal Government has a proper place in 
the program, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. I would say if the people in the vicinity down 
there do not give the protection, it is up to the Federal Government 
to give that protection. If we only destroyed 1 acre of timber, it 
will be a long time before it will ever be reclaimed. 

Mr. Pererson. We realize that. But the folks who get the first 
and direct responsibility must bear the load. 

Mr. Kirwan. There are many cases where they do not do that, and 
the Federal Government has to step in. 

Mr. Prererson. I might observe, of course, on that theory of 
approach, it would be beneficial for the local people to lay back and 
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not do it, on the assumption that if they did not do it the Federal] 

Government would have to, and the Federal Government would 

wind up doing it all. 
SUMMARY 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Kirwan. I will ask that you insert pages 75 and 78 into thy 
record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
‘ 
AND PrivaTE Forestry Cooperation 


Appropriation Act, 1955, and base for 1956 
Budget estimate, 1956_____- 


STATE 


$10, 683, 690 
9, 600, 000 


1, O83, 690 


Decrease in cooperation in forest-fire control 


Project statement 


1954 | 1955 (esti- 1956 (esti- 





rniag Yecreasea 
Project mated) Decrease mated 
1. Cooperation in forest fire control $9, 446, 699 $9, 449, 500 | —$1, 083, 690 $8, 365, 81 
2: ooperation in forest-tree planting he 446, 140 447,061 |_..-- 447, 0H) 
3. Cooper: ition in forest management and proc- 
essing int , 206 | 632, 429 | _. ‘ 632, 429 
4. General forestry assistance , 929 154, 700 l: 5A 7 70 
Unotligated Dalene... ..-..<<..---sssccncenn~ 5, 892 2 |-- aa 
Total available or estimate. ___.._.__..- 10, 683, 866 10, 683, 690 — 1, 083, 690 9, 600, 00 


Transfer in 1955 estimates to: 
‘Salaries and expenses, Federal Extension 
Service” +20, 977 
‘“‘Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and. } 
Puerto Rico, Extension Service”... +87, 865 |_ 
| 


10,792,708 | 





Total appropriation or estimate -___-_- 10, 683, 690 


State allotments and expenditures for cooperation in forest-fire control 


State and 
private funds 
expended, 


State and 
private funds 
expended, | 


Federal allot- 
ments, fiseal 


Federal allot- 


ments, fiscal 











fiscal year year 1955! fiscal year year 1955 
1954 1954 

Alabama. __. $792, 846 $313, 704 || New Jersey_......-.-- $343, 159 $90, 40 
Arkansas 749, 814 241,402 || New Mexico---- 13, 639 25, OO 
California 6, 286, 971 1, 366,806 || New York SF 889, 768 246, 39 
Colorado 81,115 | 25, North Carolina_- $27, 979 295, 466 
Connecticut 156, 113 42 Ge ake nia boa os 262, 140 67, 136 
Delaware 11, 234 13, £ Oklahoma........-- 149, 367 81, 549 
Florida 1, 622) 843 512, Oregon ged 2, 023, 296 591, Oot 
Georgia 2, 172, 700 505, | Pennsylv: ee 706, 204 188, 56 
Hawaii 5, 779 | 4 | Rhode Island aa 72, 755 25, 000 
Idaho : 329, 372 | 130, 416 |; South Carolina_- 962, 958 267, 241 
Illinois 75, 657 25,000 || South Dakota. _- 35, 620 25, 000 
Indiana 2% 48, 314 Tennessee __- 601, 005 202, Yt 
Iowa a 25, 000 i : 543, 230 201, 73 
Kentucky 247, < 89, 183 RPOED occas sei 64, 171 25, O04 
Louisiana 929, 544 | 286, 997 Vernomt 87, 091 25, 00M 
Muine 717, 032 4 224,310 || Virginia 637, 783 203, 822 
Maryland__. 349, 067 | 104,686 || Washington : 1, 694, 045 541, 227 
Massachusetts 322, 495 | 107,118 || West Virginia 305, 761 136, 431 
Michigan 1, 568, 475 | 395, 208 || Wisconsin ‘ 1, 128, 185 204, H44 
Minnesota 635, 363 308, 596 || Administration, In- | 
Mississippi 812, 353 295, 813 spection, preven- | 
Missouri 527, 239 | 187, 198 tion, and _ special | : 
Montana 210, 386 | 68, 017 services to States. _.|......-...--. 509, 500 
Nevada ate 31, 331 | 25, 000 _ 
New Hampshire 342, 754 58, 173 || Grand total. __- 30, 500, 604 9, 449, 50 


! While the amount available to a State may, 


if the allotment is small, exceed previous expenditures Dy 


th: it State, the actual payment to a State never exceeds State and private funds expended by or under the 
control of the State. 
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FORMULA FOR FUND ALLOCATIONS 


| Mr. Kirwan. How do you determine the amount of funds to be 
| allotted to each State under your program for controlling fires on State 
and private lands? 

Mr. Swineer. Well, we have a formula, which has been developed 
Sover the years. 1 am sorry that the Chief of the Forest Service is 
not here. He held this job [ have, for a number of years, and helped 
» build up that formula. 

But half of the money is allotted on a basis of need. And by need, 
[ mean as a result of this study and survey which we make eve ry 5 
years. We determine how much it is going to cost to actually do the 
job i in each State, and then we distribute half of that money on that 
basis Which we call need. 

The other half is distributed on a basis of what the local people 
spend, what the States are willing to put up. There are some varia- 
tions from the above, but essentially that is how the money is 
distributed. 


SOURCE AND USE OF NON-FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of the Federal funds that go into this 
program for fire control are for private lands, and how much are for 
State lands? 

Mr. Swinciter. You mean how much goes on State lands? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Swincuter. Mr. Kirwan, I can’t answer that, and I don’t 
believe there is an answer to that, because the same tower, for 
Fiustance, the same crews, will take care of both classes of land. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of the non-Federal amounts that go into 
this program are private funds? 

Mr. Swincuer. The last figure I have is for the calendar year 1953. 
We do not have the 1954 figures. $2,115,625 was set up by the 
private companies. 

Now, I want to qualify that in this respect. That is private funds 
spent under the supervision and direction of the State forester. In 
other words, it is part of this program. The private companies in a 
great many cases will spend considerably more than that intensifying 
the protection given by public funds. We don’t carry that record. 
How much it is, we don’t know. The figure used above is the money 
actually spent under the supervision and direction of the State forester. 
In a number of States the landowners also pay a special tax for fire 
protection. Our records show these as State funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. You indicate in the justifications that State and 
private funds are being increased for fire fighting. Is this also true 
of your other three cooperation programs? 

Mr. Swrneier. That is correct. In our CM 4 planting program, 
the combined figure of State and private contributions was $2% 
million in 1951. Today it is 3% million. That will give you an 
indication of how it has increased. 

_ On cooperative forest management, in 1951, the States spend 
3886,000. In 1952, they spent $985,000. In 1953, they spent 
176,000. 
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PROPOSED ALLOTMENT FOR FOREST FIRE CONTROL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Mr. Kirwan. Insert into the record the proposed allotments for 
1956 to each State for the cooperation programs. 

Mr. Swineuer. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tentative allotment analysis, forest fire control, fiscal year 1956 


PN 8 8 S50 ket elit ee Sa00: 067 | Drontene..... . =... 6x $66, 126 
Arkansas_.._....._-.-_--- 232, 926 | Nevada_- phd ta res 22, 500 
CANTOR ot ios teed 1, 161, 785 | New Hampshire_-_-_--~_----- 52, 475 
a 22, 500| New Jersey__---- re ata 76, 916 
Connecticut... <<... < 38, 875| New Mexico.__..._...--_- 22, 500 
TONNE oe oe ed 12,150} New York Weir aome aa 209, 435 
Florida re a 474, 805 | North Carolina__________- 263, 837 
Georgia_-___-- apie ar ep eesti 471, 712] Ohio___ ee eS ee x 60, 104 
IN a are ws tee soles 116, 928 | Oklahoma_--_-____-_-- ee 69, 317 
Illinois_ — - . Ee eae: 22, 500 | Oregon______-__-_-_-~ ene 505, 139 
indiana... =... aw ae 41, 067} Pennsylvania----.--...---- 160, 229 
lowa ere eee an 22, 0O00'| Rhode Isiand.........-....-.~ 22, 500 
RO as acoso ne 4,050} South Carolina ee : 227, 155 
MONGBOKY 5cn occu cece skn ns $1, 371 | South Dakota..........-.- 22, 500 
Louisiana_______- eee 248, 841] Tennessee _ - Deere a 179, 019 
MIBING 5 occu is wi taco 190, 664 | Texas________ Ae ena ee 184, 030 
Maryland - - - - - - SSRN So; bee) Utah... ....-. a Seabee 22, 500 
Massachusetts___________- 91, 049] Vermont_ _--_- f ee 22, 500 
Michigan____-_--- : oe 360, 401 | Virginia__----- ; Sei 182, OS0 
Minnesota_____ ee 262, 307 | Washington_-__-_~_- ek 468, S41 
Mississippi- — - - - 5, See ie 251, 441] West Virginia__- reas 115, 96¢ 
NNN Fon teehee ee 166, 6121 Wiseonsin_ ____- pakiowate as 280, 778 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you receive reimbursements from any source 
for the services you provide under your general forestry assistance 
program? 

Mr. Swinauer. No, sir, we receive no compensation, except what 
is in this allotment. The Forest Service desires to do very little work 
directly with the landowner. We think that is a State agency 
responsibility. But there are phases of the job in which the States 
do not need the full-time services of certain specialists. We hire 
such specialists with this fund and let him work in from 4 to 10 
States. These specialists work with the State forester and private 
landowner. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Maanuson. What is the reasoning behind the principle of a 
mutuality of responsibility on the part of the Federal Government 
to the State and private owners for protection of State and private 
lands, under fire protection? 

Mr. Swinaier. Mr. Peterson expressed that just a few moments 
ago. We think because of our watersheds and because of the tie-in 
between the individual and the Federal Government, the Federa: 
Government does have responsibility. We also believe that the local 
man has a responsibility and that the local government has a respon- 
sibility. 

Now, frankly, we cannot, or I cannot, anyhow, point to what 
percentage should be the Federal responsibility and what percentage 
should be the State responsibility and what percentage should be 2 
private responsibility. 
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| think we are going to have to work that out together. 
Mr. Swineter. The Committee on Inter-Governmental Relations 
is going to make a report one of these days on that very thing, how 


} 
s 
t 


ley think the responsibility should be divided. Our feeling is that 
all of us do have a responsibility in that field, but just what percentage 
the Federal Government should pay and what percentage the loc “al 
people should pay is something I do not think has been settled as yet. 

Mr. Maanuson. I agree that we all have a responsibility in the field. 
[ just wanted to have it spelled out a little for the record. 

Does any hazard to State and private lands arise from Federal oper- 
ations such as the existence of national forests? 

Mr. SwinGuer. Probably the answer is “Yes,” but if Mr. Cliff were 
answering, he would reverse that and say it works the other ay. We, 
of course, have quite a lot of intermingled land, privately owned |: and, 
among our national forests, and what threatens one or causes a threat 
to one causes a threat to the other. Our regional foresters and the 
State foresters, do have agreements practically clear across the land 
on taking care of that situation. We all don’t reach agreement, but 
everybody is cognizant of the fact that intermingled land does create 
a problem both to the State forester and to the national forest aud- 
ministrators. 

PRIVATE CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Maanuson. You testified that in the current year, fiscal 1955, 
the respective contributions to this cooperative fire-fighting fund were 
roughly $9% million for the Federal Government and approximately 
$30% million from other sources. 

Mr. Swinater. The State foresters and private money spent under 
the direction of the State foresters. 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. Did I understand you to say only about 
$245 million of the $30 million is put up by private sources? 

Mr. Swinauer. Qualified that same way, though; spent under the 
supervision of the State forester on this program. 

do not have the figure that the private foresters spend on their 
own land for intensified protection over and above what the public is 
willing to give them. The above figure is spent under the supervision 
of the State forester. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED BUDGET FOR 1956 


Mr. Magnuson. The budget proposes a cut in this fire-fighting 
fund of $1,083,000? 

Mr. Swinecuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Maanuson. There was some discussion between the chairman 
and Mr. Peterson about the responsibility of the owners of land 
which is now unprotected. Will the cut of $1 million-plus primarily 
affect this unprotected land, in that it merely leaves it unprotected, 
or will it decrease the protection on forest lands which now are 
protected? 

Mr. Pererson. I think it is relative. It probably could be 
developed more directly in the light of the existing program. There 
have been discussions with the representatives of the State foresters 
on this matter, and it should be stated, as I think it was, that the 
State foresters are not in accord with the action which the Department 
took in recommending this cut. 
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On the other hand, in the last conference that I had with them, 
after this had been done, I think we both agreed that the question 
earlier under discussion here, of relative areas of responsibility in this 
field, was not resolved. 

We propose to sit down with the respective State foresters during 
the course of the next few months, and the next year, trying to work 
out a mutual understanding and mutual agreement as to how far the 
Federal responsibility goes and where State and local responsibility 
comes into the picture. 

We do not know that we can develop any firm criteria, but I think 
it is apparent that up to this point the relative participation has been 
pretty much a hit and miss proposition; and there has been no firm 
basis for saying that this is the size of the problem, this is the share 
of the Federal responsibility, and this is the share of the Federal and 
local responsibility. 

We are attempting to move in the direction of establishing a basis 
from which this can be approached, and we may come up with an 
increase in the amount of Federal participation, or we may come out 
with a further decrease. It depends upon what basis can be mutually 
agreed upon with the State foresters as to where the responsibility lies, 

Mr. MaGnuson. Well, it seemed to me, Mr. Peterson, that you 
were making the point that if the local owner, State or private, were 
not interested in or able to put up money for fire protection of their 
forest lands, the Federal Government could not assume the responsi- 
bility, and that that, in a way, justified this reduction. Are those the 
lands that are going to be hit? Are they the ones that are going to be 
affected, or are the lands which presently do have protection going to 
be hit by the cut? 

Mr. SwinGuer. The land not under protection is not going to be 
hit. There is no money spent on them now. 

What this reduction might do in some States—they were not sure 
is that it may reduce the number of acres that will be transferred from 
the unprotected to the protected class. 

However, when we talked to the State foresters, we asked them just 
that question: What is this reduction going to do to your program? 

First, of course, we asked them whether they had a possibility of 
collecting additional money, from some other source, from the State 
legislature, from their cooperators. And then the final question was: 
If you cannot get this money from some other source, what is it going 
to do to your protection effort? 

Nineteen States said they were going to reduce the amount of 
equipment that they planned to purchase. In other words, they 
were going to get along with what they have today, instead of the 
normal increase which they would expect. 

Eleven States said they would have to reduce their field personnel; 
give less intensive protection. 

So what most of the States will do is take this cut and spread it 
clear across their organization, where it would hurt them the least. 

I have this chart, which shows the relative Federal versus State and 
private expenditures. The green is State and private, and the orange 
is the Federal. You will notice how the State and private expenditures 
have been going up at a pretty constant rate, this year, $1,700,000. 
There will still be, at the normal rate of what the States are putting 
in, more money next year than they had this year to do the job, even 
with this million-dollar cut. 
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\ir. MaGnuson. The percentage of the State contribution will 
become larger? 

Mr. Swineuer. It has been doing that right along. We do not 
know however, how it is going to affect the individual States. I am 
talking now of a national figure. But nationally, our figure is made 
up of 43 individual States, and it may be some of these States would 
not figure in this normal increase. There, this reduction in their par- 
ticular State would hurt. 


AGREEMENTS WITH THE STATES 


Mr. MaGnuson. What is the nature of the cooperative agreemen* 
which the Forest Service, made 4 years ago with the States? 

Mr. Swineuter. The original agreement was back in 1911, the 
Weeks law, and then we changed that in 1924, with the Clarke- 
MeNary law, and we are pretty much following that pattern today. 
But it is a year-to-year agreement, based on the budget. And there 
is nothing in that agreement that says anything about percentages, 
the thing we are talking about here. 

What we do is take this formula, tell the State foresters how much 
money we have, and then we make up a budget each year with the 
State forester. He puts in all the money he has, takes the mone y 
we were able to give him, and comes up with a combined budget 
approved both by the Forest Service and the State agency. But 
there is nothing in the agreement, at any stage of the game, saying 
how much the States will ] put up next year and how much the Federal 
Government will put up. We merely talk in terms of a cooperative 
agreement. 

Mr. Magnuson. There is nothing in the way of a firm commitment, 
then, that we might be violating if we reduce this figure? 

Mr. Swineter. Not in the agreement. As I pointed out a while 
ago, the State foresters feel they had one over the years, and that 
what they were working toward was a 50-50 split. But it never 
reached that from the very beginning. 

Mr. Magnuson. We have been a lot closer to 50 percent. The 
Federal Government was a lot closer to providing 50 percent for a 
long time. 

Mr. Swincuter. Yes. We leveled off, here, back in 1951. From 
1940 to 1951, there was a normal accretion, shall I say, of Federal 
funds from year to year, and then it leveled off. And the States, by 
that time, forged ahead. 

What you will find in our staff notes is the position that now the 
States and the private people are more interested in protection than 
ever before and they are more likely to assume this transfer of respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Pererson. Some of that has to do with the increase in forest 
values, your commercial forest products. 

If a man has a stand of fir timber, young growth, worth a thousand 
dollars, in 1940, he was less interested than he is in 1955 with the same 
stand worth $18,000. That accounts for some of your pickup of 
interest, 

Mr. Magnuson. I might just interject that I have heard from my 
State forestry people out home, and they are very unhappy about the 
prospective cut, as I am sure vou have ‘heard. Mr. Chairman. 
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COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


(Balances for June"30, 1954, are‘as certified under sec. 1811, Public Law 663) 


| | 
| 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estimat; 


Appropriation or estimate - potas $531, 000 $400, 000 $280, 
Unobligated balance brought forward : bag 185, 751 36, 959 
Reimbursements from other accounts ; bia sneer 120 |-- 


Total available for obligation __-____- i te, 716, 87 71 
Unobligated balance carried forward eaiwae ob e 3 —36, 959 


Obligations incurred _- ahaa weal 679 912 


_Obitgations by activities 


Description 1954 actual | 1955 estimate | 1956 estin 


Direct obligations 
Construction and maintenance of range improvements... ___- $679, 792 $436, 959 | $280, 00 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


Construction and maintenance of range improvements.-_-_----- 





Obligations incurred aie 379, 912 436, 959 280, 00 


Object classification 5 € 1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions--.- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary eens $3, 553 $3, 426 
Average grade __- : ae GS-+4.0 GS-3.8 
Ungraded positions: Av erage sala BE ccnan ta cewndeciaaaneee _ $8, 635 | 8 535 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent ae $119, 881 - 044 
Positions other than permanent oe 224, 457 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__...._..__.-_-____-- 1, 283 
»ayment above basic rates.................--.-..-- 139 





Total personal service obligations Pas 345, 760 


Direct Obligations 

01 Personal services eas Se Jiesa. 345, 640 
i eto cakwis 4, 441 
03 Transportation of things. ‘ 13, 713 
04 Communication services 3, 864 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 671 
06 Printing and reproduction... _.._-. 103 
07 Other contractual services. ___- 34, 702 

Services performed by other agencies_____- 297 
08 Supplies and materials -- mae : 201, 803 
09 Equipment . 8, 107 
10 Lands and structures_- ale ete 59, 386 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities____ 136 
15 Taxes and assessments 4, 552 








Subtotal. _- 681, 415 38, 239 
1, 623 280 


Total direct obligations........__- li ta ces Le ae 679, 792 436, 959 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 
01 Personal services...._- 120 


Obligations incurred 679, 912 436, 959 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


(Balances for June 30, 1954, are as certified under sec. 1311, Public Law 663 


1954 actual 1955 estimate 1956 estimate 
ed balance brought forward $152, 972 $126, 370 $83, 329 
ionsineurred during the year-_. 679, 912 136, 959 280. 000 
S832, S84 563, 329 $03, 32 
bursements... —120 
gated balance carried forward 126, 370 83, 329 3, 329 
Total expenditure Ra 706, 394 480. 000 310. 000 
litures are distributed as follows 
jut of current authorizations. _ | 706. 394 { 320. 000 230. 000 
Out of prior authorizations_- f Te | 160, 000 80. 000 


\fr. Ktrwan. The cooperative range improvements appropriation 
for 1955 was $400,000, and the request for 1956 $280,000, showing 
a decrease of $120,000. 

We will insert pages 81 and 82 of the justifications into the record. 

The pages referred to follow:) 


CooPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


\ppropriation act, 1955, and base for 1956___- $400, 000 
Budget estimate, 1956___- oe 280, 000 
ae Saha 120, 000 


Project statement 


1955 (esti- 1956 (esti- 


-rojec 95 decrease ; 
Project 1954 mated) lDecrease mated 
Construction and maintenance of range im- 
provements (appropriation or estimate) 1 $531, 000 2 $400. 000 — $120, 000 $280), OOO 


In addition, prior year balances of $185,751 were available in 1954. 
? In addition, prior year balance of $36,959 is available in 1955. 


DECREASE 


\ decrease of $120,000 in the appropriation for this item is proposed in con- 
templation of a larger proportion of construction and maintenance of range 
improvement costs being borne by the private users of the national forest ranges. 
Work financed by this item consists of construction and maintenance of such 
range improvements as fences, stock trails, stock watering facilities, bridges, and 
corrals to protect and improve range productivity, management, and use. The 
users of the ranges receive material benefits from these improvements and bence 
may be expected to contribute substantially to their costs. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Section 12 of the act of Aprii 24, 1950, authorizes the appropriation of a part ! 
of the grazing fees from the national forests for protecting or improving the 
productivity of the range. 

\ large portion of the funds appropriated in 1954 were used for maintenance to 
protect the present investment of over $17% mullion of range improvements. 
During fiseal year 1953, 454 miles of drift, boundary, and division fences, 17.3 miles 
of stock driveways, and 319 water developments were constructed with these 
lunds and cooperative contributions from range users. 

_ Over 29,000 miles of new fence are essential to properly manage many ranges 
including reseeded areas, to protect forest lands from trespass, and to insure use 
—_——_—— 

he authorized formula is 2 cents per animal-month for sheep and goats and 10 cents per animal-month 

or other kinds of livestock under permit on the national forests. 
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of feed at the proper season. Nearly 23,000 new developments are needed t 
p.ovide an adequate supply of water for livestock. A good distribution of water 
is especially important in obtaining uniform utilization of a range. Nearly 9 006 
miles of additional stock driveways are required to climinate trailing across feed 
and erosion areas, to provide allotment access routes and to make feed availabl 
within allotments. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Are all these funds used for improvement on Federal 
lands? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. Section 12 of the Granger-Thye Act of 1950 au- 
thorized the appropriation of 2 cents per sheep-month and 10 cents 
per cow-month of grazing use on the national forests for construction 
and maintenance of range improvements. If the full authorized 
amount were appropriated, it would amount to slightly over $700,000 

a year. 

The policy of the Department is to encourage the grazing permittees 
to do more of the range-improvement work on the allotments upon 
which they graze their livestock. There has been a gradual reduction 
in the last 3 years, in the amount of money which the Federal Govern- 
ment has been putting into the range improvements on the national 
forests. We are trying to shift that burden more completely to the 
permittees themselves. 

The permittees are cooperating in many places in this work and they 
are contributing in the neighborhood of $650,000 worth of work and 
money a year in range improvements on the forest allotments. 

Mr. Maanuson. How much? 

Mr. Curr. Approximately $650,000 a year, mostly in the form of 
contributed labor and equipment. 

This money is used, and these efforts are directed toward, artificial 
reseeding where it is needed, the construction and maintenance of 
fences, drivew ays, stock watering places, control of range-destroving 
rodents, eradication of poisonous and noxious plants, and other 
measures of similar nature which are needed to get better management 
of the range. 

The decrease which is recommended in this budget was predicated 
upon the principle that more of this work should be assumed by the 
operators and less of it financed by the Federal Government. 


ABILITY TO UTILIZE EXISTING FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. The authorizing law contemplates that 2 eents per 
animal-month for sheep and 10 cents per animal-month for other 
livestock should go into this program. Is it actually a fact that you 
do not need or cannot use all that the formula allows for range 
improvement? 

Mr. Curr. We could use more than we are getting. There is 4 
great backlog of uncompleted work on the ranges that should be done 
to get more intensive management of those ranges. We are gradually 
making progress. We could use substantially more money on pro- 
ductive work, which would improve our range conditions and make it 
possible to get better range management. 

It is like a lot of other things, such as tree planting. It is highly 
desirable work which could be expanded if we had the opportunity to 
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- it, but it is also an everyday job that we have attacked gradually 
It is the kind of work that could be expanded with great benefit under 
an emergency work program. 

4 personally, think that it is sound policy that the operators who 
were benefiting from this range use should assume a fair part of this 
range improvement job. I think they should do more than they are 
dome. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do the operators or users of the range have a voice 
in the improvement program? 

Mr. Curr. Yes. It is entirely voluntary on their part whether 
they put up money or not. 

Mr. Kirwan. But they are given the voice. 

Mr. Curr. Yes. The cooperation is rather spotty. We have 
excellent cooperation some places, and in some places practically none. 
And that depends a great deal on the financial ability of the operators. 
We have a large number of small livestock permittees; that is, they 
run small numbers of livestock. They do not make much money and 
it is often difficult to get them to finance their share of the job. The 
larger and more substantial operators are able to do it and generally 
are quite cooperative. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is like the other program, then. It is spotty in 
places. But the sufferer is the range. 

Mr. Curr. That is right. 

Mr. Maanuson. Have we ever proposed the full amount authorized 
under the act? 

Mr. Curr. The first 2 years after this law passed, $700,000 was 
appropriated. 

In the fiscal year 1951, the authorization amounted to about 
$761,000 and the appropriation $700,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did you spend substantially the appropriation? 

Mr. Curr. Oh, yes. We spent it fully. 

In fiscal year 1952, the authorization would have amounted to 
$738,000, and the appropriation was $700,000, with a requirement 
that it could be spent only where the stock men matched, with cash, 
the expenditure by the Government. That was written into the 
appropriation language, and I think it had to be matched on a 1 to 3 
basis. We did not spend all of the money available that year, be- 
cause we could not get the cash matching. We could get contribu- 
tions in kind but were able to get enough cash to match only part of 
the appropriated money. 

In fiscal year 1953, the appropriation was reduced to $310,000, 
because there was some unspent balances from the previous year. 
[n fiscal year 1954, it was $531,000, and in 1955, it was $400,000, and 
this vear the budget recommendation is $280,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. How much did you ask the Department for this 
item? 

Mr. Cuirr. We requested the Department for $700,000 which is 
approximately the full authorized amount. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did the Budget Bureau allow as much as the 
Department approved? 

Mr. Curr. As I recall, the Department recommended the reduc- 
tion of $120,000, and the Budget Bureau approved it. 
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PASSENGER Motor VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Kirwan. Please insert pages 109 through 111 in the record, 
These explain your request for vehicles and aircraft. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


PASSENGER Moror VEHICLES AND AIRCRAFT 


Replacement of passenger motor vehicles.—The 1956 estimates for the Forest 
Service propose the replacement of 165 passenger motor vehicles. These vehicles 
are used by (1) forest officers; ir the protection, utilization, management, and 
development of the national forests and land utilization projects; and in the 
program for control of forest pests, (2) research technicians on experimental 
forests and ranges, and in the nationwide forest survey, (3) foresters engaged in 
carrying out the laws providing for State and private-forestry cooperation, and (4 
regional office field-going administrative officers in performing, directing and 
inspecting field work. The Forest Service is essentially a field organization dealing 
with natural land and water resources. There are 229 million acres within the 
exterior boundaries of the national forests. About 427 million acres of private 
forest land are included within the areas which benefit from Federal participation 
in the State and private-forest cooperative program. Much of this area is without 
common carrier service, which calls for extensive use of motor vehicles as a means 
of transportation. Units to be replaced, except possibly a few damaged beyond 
economical repair, will be beyond the established minimum age of 6 years, and 
some 125 will have reached the minimum mileage standard of 60,000 miles. 

Based on the above replacement schedule the Forest Service will have a total 
of 749 passenger motor vehicles in fiscal year 1956. They are located mainly 
at 128 national forests and other field headquarters. In addition, a small number 
of vehicles are assigned to field parties with headquarters at experimental forests 
and ranges, and ranger districts. One passenger motor vehicle is used to meet 
the needs of the Forest Service in the District of Columbia. 

The major portion of transportation needs at both regional and supervisor's 
office level involves multiple passenger use, and can be more expeditiously and 
economically met by the use of sedans than other types of vehicles, provided 
replacements are available so that major repair jobs may be avoided. Most 
forest areas and research centers are remote from the usual travel routes of com- 
mercial cerriers, and the use of these systems does not facilitate progressive travel— 
an economical and time saving practice. 

It has been the practice of the Forest Service to keep vehicle numbers at a 
minimum for work program requirements. The determination of equipment needs 
is based on analyses of current work plans and programs. This involves an 
analysis of the amount of equipment use actually essential for each job and 
field station with the guiding principle being to have the minimum amount of 
equipment to meet the requirements of the work for which funds are budgeted. 
Also, it has been the policy of the Forest Service to hold down purchases of 
automobiles as well as to pool and integrate use of those on hand on different 
activities in order to keep numbers to a minimum and thus reduce the overall 
costs for equipment. 

The dependability of equipment is an important factor in keeping work pro- 
grams on schedule and in meeting emergencies. A larger number of vehicles is 
required if the units are required to be operated beyond the prescribed replace- 
ment standards. It is estimated that on July 1, 1955, the total number of pas- 
senger cars will include some 240 units (about 33 percent of the total) which will 
have mileages in excess of 60,000 miles and about 81 percent of these 240 units 
will also be in the 1949 and older category. Thus with an authorization to pur- 
chase 165 vehicles in fiscal year 1956, there would still remain some 75 units which 
will be beyond the established age and mileage standards. 

In general, the units to be selected for replacement are old and in very poor 
condition and cannot be operated much longer without entailing excessive opera- 
tion and repair costs, including major overhauls. Further, the continued use of 
old cars is undesirable from a safety standpoint, particularly since most Forest 
Service cars are frequently operated over rough, narrow, winding roads in moun- 
tainous country; sometimes under adverse soil and weather conditions. This 
type of use requires dependable equipment. Breakdowns of this equipment while 
on field trips (which could be many miles from the nearest phone) cause disrup- 
tions and delays in field work with attendant losses of effective work time of em- 
ployees involved. 
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In summary, the granting of the requested authorization is essential for the effec- 
tive and economical operation of Forest Service programs 
As of June 30, 1954, the age and mileage classes of Forest Service vehicles 


were: 


Age data 


, Number of 
.ar-rt > : 
Year-model vehicles 


1949 or older... 366 
1950... 77 
5 69 


76 


Number of 
vehicles 


80,000 to L00,000_ — 
60,000 to 80,000 - 
40,000 to 60,000. __ 
20,000 to 40,000 


106 | 0 to 20,000 


Total__ 
771 


REPLACEMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


National forest protection and management 

It is estimated that it will be necessary to replace 1 reconnaissance airplane 
and 2 multipurpose cargo, smokejumper, personnel transport planes that are 
more than 6 vears old. These airplanes are rapidly becoming unairworthy and 
have reached the point where it is uneconomical to overhaul them to meet the 
airworthiness requirements of civil air regulations. Since Forest Service air- 
planes are operated, to a large extent, over rough mountainous terrain where 
landing fields are poor or nonexistent, these planes must be maintained at a level 
that will provide top performance and dependability. 

The proposed replacement airplanes are urgently needed for fire detection 
patrol and reconnaissance and for transportation of smokejumpers, equipment 
and supplies, and fire-fighting personnel in remoté areas where airplane services 
of commercial operators are inadequate or unavailable. 

It is possible that one airplane may be replaced by transfer from another 
agency. An authorization to purchase three airplanes is needed, however, in 
case a suitable airplane cannot be obtained by transfer or an airplane not scheduled 
for replacement in 1956 is lost or damaged beyond economical repair. 

2, Control of forest pests 

Authority for replacement of a plane used for forest insect surveys is requested. 
The surveys are conducted to determine the status of forest-pest infestations 
which governs needs for control. The replacement will be made only in an 
emergency situation if it is found impracticable or uneconomical to make repairs 
to plains now #n operation. 


Costs To Br ABsorBED Dur to New LEGISLATION 


\ir. Maanuson. I was interested yesterday in learning that it was 
necessary for the Forest Service to absorb something over a million 
dollars for new obligations, which included, I believe, overtime pay, 
the new insurance program, uniforms, and the like. I would like to 
ask how those extra costs will be absorbed. 

Mr. LoveripGe. The normal way would be to prorate the cost over 
the various appropriations. 

The total increase is shown on page 4, of $1,486,310, or, up above 
there, where it says “Total, salaries and expenses, $1,325,000.” 
So it is around $1,300,000 or $1,400,000. 

Mr. Maaenuson. What is the estimated total cost of this absorption 
item? 

Mr. LoveripGe. The figure I gave you yesterday was $1,023,000. 

Mr. Krrwan. I think the other agencies absorb these items, too. 
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Mr. Macnuson. The absorption item, however, will approximately 
offset the small proposed increase in the Forest Service overall ap- 
propriation. Each is something over a million dollars, one a cost 
item and one an additional appropriation. 


Forest RESEARCH 


I think we gave very little time yesterday to the important item 
of ‘Forest research.’”” I wonder if Dr. Harper could give us his 
views on his needs in that area. 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Magnuson, I would like to say that there have 
been several rather thorough analyses made of forest-research needs. 
Back in 1950, the Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture, 
of the Senate, asked the Forest Service to make a thorough analysis 
with respect to three questions. As I recall, one question was the 
number of research installations and the kinds of programs that were 
needed for an adequate research program. A second question had to 
do with the amount of non-Federal participation in forest research 
and the extent to which such agencies were cooperating with the 
Federal Government. And then there was a third question that had 
to do with the ways in which the Federal Government distributed its 
research results and the extent to which research results were getting 
into practice. 

Now, we made that study, and in connection with it, we reported 
an overall need of $10,900,000. We recommended that that amount 
be worked toward as a goal over a 5-year period. That was back in 
1950. 

Mr. MacGnuson. As an annual expenditure? 

Mr. Harper. That is right, as an annual expenditure. At that 
time we had about. $5 million. Of course, we have not increased our 
research at that rate, and since then we have taken on some new 
responsibilities. For example, forest-insect research has been trans- 
ferred from the Agricultural Research Service to the Forest Service, 
and likewise forest-disease research has been transferred to us. So if 
you made an adjustment for the new programs, the overall figure 
would stand fairly close to $13 million as an estimate of total research 
needs. 

There have been additional studies on the subject by others, and | 
will give you briefly the overall results as I remember them. 

One such study, sponsored by the National Research Council, the 
Society of American Foresters, and financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is just being completed. It has analyzed the research 
programs so far by the Federal Government, by the States, and by 
private institutions and companies, and will come up with a consider- 
ably higher figure for total needs than the $13 million mentioned 
previously. I do not know the final figure, and I merely mention the 
study to show that there have been other thorough studies, and the 
results indicate a program of total magnitude considerably bigger 
than what we now have. 

I would like, Mr. Magnuson, if you would care to take the time, to 
have Dr. Hall tell you about some of the research we are doing at our 
Forest Products Laboratory. That research is in one of the fields 
where we feel, whenever we are able to do it, additional money ought 
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to be expended. We are working on the matter of use of wastewood 
and of unpopular species. New markets and outlets for such 
material would have considerable significance. 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Mir. Maa@nuson. I would like to hear of the activities and needs of 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 

Mr. Haui. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Magnuson, the laboratory is just 
5 years younger than the Forest Service; established in 1910. The 
job there, of course, is the handling of the research requirements for all 
the U nited States as far as forest produc ts in the broad is concerned. 
It cuts across the field: Lumber, pulp and paper products, the new 
produets, fiberboard and hard board, the wood-preservation industry, 
the newly developed laminating industry. And as you are well 
aware, the structure of the forest-products industry is an enormously 
complex one. For example, we have fifty thousand-some-odd saw- 
mills in the country, and they vary all the way from very small ones 
to very large ones. And about a third of the total lumber supply 
which now approaches nearly 40 billion feet annually, is produced by 
about 300 mills, and the rest of it is produced by the remainder of the 
50,000. 

Well, our job piles up as advice and counsel and guidance to the 
little ones as well as the big ones. 

Obviously, the pulp and paper industry has changed its structure 
completely since we began to operate, 45 years ago. At that time, 
there was practically no pulp industry in the South and practically 
none in the West. Now we have very large pulp industries in both 
places. We are very proud of our record at the laboratory in having 
had a great deal to do with those shifts in base of the pulp industry 
toward the use of more species and more kinds of wood and the satis- 
fving of the continually increasing demands in pulp and paper. 

Briefly, the structure of the industry over the years, has showed a 
steady decrease in per capita requirements for lumber, a steady in- 
crease In per capita requirements for pulp and paper produc ts, and for 
plywood; the net result being that in spite of the decrease in per 
capita lumber requirements, the per capita overall requirements for 
So wood products have been increasing steadily for the past 16 

‘12 vears and are still going up. 

Oe service at the Laboratory to all of these customers has been 
very heavy. Our correspondence burden runs about 110,000 tech- 
nical inquiries a year that we answer. Some of the inquiries are 
written on a piece of nickel note paper with lead pencil, and he gets 
an answer the same way that the largest lumber concern in the country 
would get an answer. 

The financing at the Laboratory for the last 15 years has been very 
largely from the Department of Defense. The base appropriation, 
which you have before you, actually amounts to about 40 percent of 
the workload at the Laboratory. The rest of it, 50 percent of it, 
approximately, is carried by working funds from the Department of 
Defense, and about 10 percent is carried by industrial cooperative 
funds. 

The total expenditures at the Laboratory at the present time are 
umounting to about two and a half times the appropriated money in 
the budget before you. 
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I should like, with your permission, to illustrate with about three 
little things the trend of the work that we are doing at the Laboratory. 

They exemplify the sort of thing that the Forest Management men 
were talking about, namely, the central problem and the whole job 
of management, which is finding uses for low-grade wood and species 
that are not in broad use. 

This happens to be a piece of the exhibit that we had over in the 
rotunda in the Department, which I picked up and brought here. 

I think, Mr. Magnuson, you may be familiar with this product. 
It is white speck Douglas fir. You have a lot of that. Well, we 
started work on that a couple of years ago. There is a terrific amount. 
You have seen yourself acres where we had 100,000 feet of scale, and 
when we got done with it there was 60,000 feet lying on the ground, 
and we burned it up, what we could. 

Well, we have started in on that, and we have made quite a lot of 
progress. For example, this illustrates just one use for it. We can 
make a pretty good grade of veneer from some of those old logs. It 
has enough structural strength to hold itself together. And then if 
we can put a piece of heavy kraft paper on both sides of it, we have 
a product that is now going very extensively into use in the prepara- 
tion of such things as boxes and packaging. 

That particular type of construction, combination of paper and 
veneer, is spreading all over the place, and it is taking a very large 
part of the packaging field. It is being used not only on this particu- 
lar thing but on a lot of low-grade hardwoods that we have in 
abundance in the South and in the Northeast and in the Middle West. 

We got to thinking about this combination of paper and veneer, 
and we said, ‘We can do tricks with it with respect to, for example, 
plywood.” 

Well, paper-faced plywood has this advantage. You do not have 
to worry about the knots, about the broad bands of summer wood 
that cause paint scaling. 

Mr. Magnuson. You do not have to worry about hitting some of 
those knots with a nail. 

Mr. Haru. Well, there might be a little trouble in driving the 
nail, but the paper holds it up and you still would not split the knot. 

You, I am sure, are familiar with the prefabricated system of 
housing, which is based on plywood put together with glue on bracing 
members. That particular system of construction originated at the 
Laboratory just about 20 years ago and is now responsible for pretty 
close to a hundred thousand housing units a year. It is approaching 
that very rapidly, and most of them are built on the basis of that 
system that we developed. 

Now, there is a peculiar thing here. This plywood, of course, has 
pretty good dimensional stability. It does not shrink and swell. 

But one of the things that bothers us, especially in the use of wood 
for siding, is its tendency to shrink and swell, and knots that give us 
trouble in holding paint. So we are experimenting with the combina- 
tion of heavy impregnated paper on—this happens to be a piece of 
paper, but it could be a lot of things. We come up with some as- 
tonishing things. 

In the first place, we have a remarkably fine painting surface. 
This is a panel that we have exposed now for some years, and the 
paint problem is very greatly aided by the use of this treatment. 





But we find, much to our astonishment, that we have reduced the 

endency of the wood to shrink and swell by almost half, the paper 
exercising that restraining influence. 

From that point of view, you have an opportunity, you see, to use 
low-grade wood for high- crade uses, Which becomes a very important 
matter as far as the ceneral management of our timber lands is con- 
cerned. 

Mir. Maanuson. Will the paper facing withstand the weather? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is it suitable for exterior? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir. It is impregnated with a weatherproof resin, 
you see, and as far as we can see, it will stand the weathering as well 
as the surface of the wood and perhaps better. 

We are quite confident we have something here that will give us a 
real chance toward finding a use for some of this wood junk we have 
to work with. 

There are a lot of the hardwoods that cannot be used for a lot of 
the purposes for which we use the soft wood, so this new use looks 
quite promising. 

| referred to the lightweight house construction. This little model 
here is a piece of a wall of a house, an experimental house, that we 
have on the grounds of the laboratory. I say we can build a pretty 
good house without any lumber in it; that is just paper core with 
plywood. This particular thing is not in commercial production, but 
it gives us just an idea of what the future might hold in the way of 
radical changes in house construction. The important consideration 
there is that material is not lumber, although it is a wood product. 

Mr. Macnuson. It must have a good insulating factor. 

Mr. Hatt. It has good insulating properties, and it is easy to install. 

This is a relic of World War II. I brought it along to show you 
what you can do with paper. ‘Those are paper sheets impregnated 
with resin pressed together under heat and pressure. It has the 
properties of a mild steel, and we used many, many tons during the 
war. We made ammunition boxes and airplane bucket seats, and 
all sorts of things out of it. That is in commercial production, a 
thing that we developed. 

This product was developed for the Department of Defense. They 
got worried about glycerin shortage in case we got into a major 
conflict. Glycerin production was going down, due to the shift from 
soap to the synthetic detergents. There will be no glycerin any 
longer as a byproduct of soap. They said, ‘““We need a source of 
glycerin that is independent of petroleum supply and independent of 
food stores.” So we got the job of making glycerin out of wood 
sugar. And it is not too difficult a job to do. We make wood sugar 
by hydrolysis of wood with acid, steam, a little knowledge, and we 
get quite an array of products that are possible. The original material 
breaks down into a solution like that. That is just a dilute solution 
of sugar. You can concentrate it, and you get molasses, crude 
molasses. That has uses of it own. 

On the sugar solution, you can grow yeast, which is perfectly good 
feed. 

We have, in the past, done experimental work in cooperation with 
the agricultural experiment stations on the feeding to livestock of 
both our molasses and the yeast. If you treat the e rude solution with 
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hydrogen under various stringent conditions, 
white material which is in commercial production. 


a six-carbon sugar. 





you can reduce it to a 
This is Sorbitol, 


Now, we changed that, split the molecule in two, and came up with 


glycerin. 
aa al product it is. 


And that is glycerin made out of sawdust. 


And a perfectly 


‘The industry that can be founded on the chemical utilization of these 


goods is limitless in its magnitude. 


That is all I wanted to get across to you, that there is real oppor- 
tunity for the utilization of all of our wood waste from the standpoint 


of chemistry. Thank you. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1956 BupGET 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, could we have put in the record 


what the Forest Service 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


s original requests were for each of these items? 


Forest Service estimates and Department estimates, fiscal year 1956 


Appropriation items and projects 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FOREST SERVICE 
National forest protection and management: 
Resource protection and use: 

Timber resource management 

Range resource Management-_-_- 

Wildlife resource management - - 

Water resource Management 

Sanitation and care of publie e: mpgrounds 

Management of other land uses- : 

Maintenance of improvements - 

Forest fire protection _ _- 

Construction of improvements 

Forest rangers, forest supervisors, and other multiple- 

activity employees : 
Management of land utilizs ation. projects - ae 
Fringe benefit, salary differential in lieu of overtime, 
and for uniform allowances ; 


Subtotal 
Resource development: 
Reforestation _ - 
Range revegetation - - 
Subtotal. - -- 
Total, national forest protection and management 
Fighting forest fires_-_---. 
Control of forest pests: 
White pine blister rust: 
Leadership, coordination, and technical direction - - 
Control work on national forests - 7 
Control work on Interior lands 
Control work on State and private lands 


Subtotal_.......-- caameiene 


} 





| 
| 


Forest 
Service 
original 

request to 

| Department, | 

fiscal year 
1956 


(1) 


$7, 977, 
1, 450, 000 
610, 000 
130, 000 

1, 970, 000 


1, 150, 000 | 


3, 325, 000 
11, 000, 000 
572, 000 


Oia, 


7, 587, 000 | 


985, 000 


700, 000 


37, 456, 500 


1, 300, 000 
A 000, 000 





39,7 756, 5, 500 


6, “000, 000 


620, 000 
1, 700, 000 
355, 000 
430, 000 


3, 105, 000 


500 


2, 300, 000 


Department 
estimate 
| included 
| in budget, 
fiscal year 
| 1956 


| (2) 


$6, 800, 660 
950, 000 
210, 000 


Difference 
| from Forest 
| Service origi- 
nal request to 
| Department 


—$1, 177, 500 
| — 500, 000 
| —400, 000 


130, 000 | 


1, 170, 000 


2, 975, 000 
9, 125, 000 


272, 000 | 


7, 587, 000 


, 111, 500 


800, 000 
500, 000 


300, 000 





590, 000 
, 460, 000 
355, 000 
165, 000 


_ 


950, 000 | 


942, 500 | 


2, 411, 500 | —7, 345, 000 


| 5, 250, 000 


2, 570, ( 000 


—800, 000 
— 200, 000 
—350, 000 
| — 1, 875, 000 
—300, 000 


—42. 50) 
—700, 000 


| —6, 345, 000 


— 500, 000 
— 500, 000 


} — 1, 000, 00 


—750, OO 


— 30, 00 
— 240, 00 


— 265, 000 


— 535, 000 
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Forest Service estimates and Department estimates, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Forest 
Service 
original 
request to 
Appropriation items and projects Department, 
fiscal year 
1956 


Dep artment 
estimat 
included 
in budget 
fiscal year 

1956 


Difference 
from Forest 
Service origi 
nal request to 
Department 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, FOREST SERVICE—Ccontinued 


‘ontrol of forest pests—Continued 
Forest pest control: 
Detection and appraisal surveys -- oe $500, 000 $100, 000 
Control of forest pests Soo 3, 000, 000 , 967, 1, 032, 500 


Subtotal__- ‘ Poa soars tat A Sno Se , 3, 500, 000 4 1, 132, 500 


Total, control of forest pests--- : , 605, 000 | é - 1, 667, 500 


FOREST RESEARCH 
Forest and range-management investigations q . 630 
rest protection investigations 
Forest-fire-control investigations = 183, 104 . 104 
Forest-insect investigations el ont 600 , 600 
Forest-disease investigations | 547, 500 . 500 
Subtotal , 353, 204 253, 204 
‘orest products investigations oes 3, 231, 318 
Forest resources investigations: 
Forest survey 
Economie investigations 
Subtotal : 1, 359, S43 — 400 
Potal, forest research 000 7, 254, 000 2 940 
Total, sala. +s and expenses , 555, 500 9, 853. 000 12, 702, 
Cooperative range improvements OOU 280, 000 420), 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


‘ onstruction a O00 7, 100, OOO 5, 500, 000 
Muintenance } 000 , 900, 000 


Total, forest roads and trails ; , 000 , 000, 000 —5, 500, 000 


quisition of lands for national forests ‘ 75, 000 —75, 000 
juisition (receipts fund 4 10, 000 —10, 000 


tate and private forestry cooperation 
Cooperation in forest-fire control 500 », 810 — 2, 308, 


Cooperation iv forest tree planting 747, 061 $47, O61 —300 


Cooperation in forest management and processing--. 32. 429 #32, 429 — 500. 
General forestry assistance 154, 700 154, 700 


lotal, State and private forestry cooperation--.- 12, 708, 690 9, 600, 000 —3, 108, 


Vota] 105, 549, 190 83, 733, OOO -21, $16, | 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN Forest SERVICE AND BurEAU oF LAND 


\[ANAGEMENT 


Mr. Fenron. Can somebody just relate, in a few words, the differ- 
ences in the functions of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
\lanagement? 

Mr. Curr. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Fenton. 

The Forest Service is responsible for three main lines of work, as 
Was explained vesterday. One is the administration of the national 
lorests. 
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The second is forest, range, and watershed research; and the third 
is the State and private forestry cooperation with the States. 

The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the public domain lands which are not in the national forests. 
They are responsible for the administration of a large number of land 
laws, including the mining laws, the homestead acts, and other land 
disposal acts some of which are applicable to the national forests. 
They manage some timberlands, particularly the O. and C. timber- 
lands in Oregon, and there are some timberlands on the unreserved 
public domain which they also manage. 

There is very little overlapping between the work we do and the 
work they do, because our territorial responsibilities are different, 
and our responsibilities for research and cooperation with State and 
private agencies are quite different. 

The Bureau of Land Management does have responsibility for the 
administration of the mining laws on the national forest lands and 
for handling the mineral leasing business on both the acquired national 
forest lands and the public domain lands that are under the Mineral 
Leasing Act. We work closely with them on these activities. We 
have to check the applications for leases, and make our recommenda- 
tions for land protective stipulations that go in the leases, and permits 
that are issued by the Bureau of Land Management. On acquired 
land our consent to lease is required. They issue the leases and 
permits and collect the money but receipts from acquired lands are 
credited to the Department of Agriculture. Thus the mineral job 
on the national forests is divided functionally to avoid duplication. 

The Bureau of Land Management contracts some of their forest 
fire protection work to the Forest Service on QO. and C. lands which 
are intermingled with national forest lands and on some public domain 
lands which lie adjacent to national forest fire protection boundaries. 
The Forest Service handles all of the funds for forest pest control, 
including blister rust, used on the Department of Interior lands, and 
we allot the money to them on the basis of their needs and cooperate 
with them on those programs. 

There are some other minor areas of functional coordination, par- 
ticularly having to do with such things as reclamation reservoir sites 
in the national forests, easements for railroads, pipelines under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, where the Interior Department has cer- 
tain responsibilities under Federal law. But, in general, there is very 
little overlapping, and there is close coordination between the Forest 
Service and the agencies in the Interior Department. 

I could expand on that to any length that you might want, Mr. 
Fenton, but in general that is the picture. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Mr. Fenron. How many research laboratories do you have? 

Mr. Harper. Our Forest Products Laboratory is at Madison, Wis. 
We have just one Forest Products Laboratory for the United States. 
And we have nine regional forest experiment stations. That con- 
stitutes our system of forest research units in the United States. 
The four regional utilization laboratories of the Department of Agri- 
culture which you mentioned deal with agricultural products. They 
are under the Agricultural Research Service and were established in the 
1930’s, 
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\[r. Pererson. In 1938, sir; 1 at Philadelphia, Pa.; 1 at Peoria, IL.: 
| at Albany, Calif.; and 1 at New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Grant. The forest experiment station at Philadelphia is a 
separate installation from the regional research laboratory at that 
location. It is a forest experiment station and not a laboratory in the 
same sense as the Agricultural Research Service utilization laboratories. 


FOREST FIRE: 


Mr. Fenton. Do you cooperate with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in forest-fire fighting? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, we do. Where we have adjoining lands or inter- 
mingling lands, we cooperate with them and actually do some of the 
work for them under contract. 

Mr. Fenton. Were there really 10,079 fires in the first 11 months 
of this year? 

Mr. Currr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How much damage was done? 

Mr. Curr. I do not have that figure handy, but it has been running 
in the neighborhood of $16 million damage a year on the national 
forests. 

Mr. Harper. Nationally, on all forest lands, it runs over a hundred 
million dollars a year damage in terms mostly of timber. To that you 
would have to add damage to watershed values, which would be con- 
siderably in excess of a hundred-million-dollar-damage figure. 

Mr. Peterson. I think it should be pointed out in that connection, 
Mr. Fenton, that any assessment of damages, however, of that scope 
and that size, taking in all factors, involves the application of human 
judgments, where the measurements are not precise. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice a decrease of $750,000 between this estimate 
and last year’s estimate. How do this year’s fires compare with the 
previous year’s? 

Mr. Curr. This past year has been one of the most successful we 
have had in the 50- -year history of the Forest Service. The weather 
conditions were unusually favorable, and we have had a very good 
fire record so far this fiscal year. 

Mr. FENTON. How does your $6 million for 1955 compare with 
previous years? 

Mr. Curr. The appropriation for forest fire fighting, which is an 
emergency fund, has been $6 million for about the. past 5 years. And 
2 of those 5 years, as I testified yesterday, we had to ask for supple- 
mental appropriations to cover expenditures that went considerably 
over $6 million. 

Mr. Fenton. About how much? 

Mr. Currr. One year, fiscal year 1954, it was $415 million, and the 
other year, fiscal year 1952, it was $3,250,000. The other 3 years 
out of the 5, the $6 million more than covered the needs. 

Fiscal year 1954 was one of the most serious years we have had in 
the last 15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Fenron. Thank you very much. 
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Monpbay, Fepruary 14, 1955. 


Forest AND RANGE MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS 
WITNESS 


HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Krrwan. We will be happy to hear from Congressman Sisk 
at this time. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: There is before your 
committee in the budget of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, an item of approximately $700,000 for forest- and range- 
management investigations, which I understand is an increase of about 
$200,000 above the amount heretofore appropriated. 

I am particularly interested in this proposal and I want to urge 
most strongly that it be approved, because I believe its importance 
and potential benefit to the entire country is tremendously greater 
that the comparatively small sum requested. 

I have looked into the proposed use of this $200,000 and I find it 
is planned to spend this money on some 15 projects scattered through- 
out the National Forest areas where research and experiments are 
to be conducted to improve commercial logging and timbering prac- 
tices in the interests of conserving water, and making it more useful 
and abundant for domestic suppy, irrigation power, and industry. 

Some preliminary work has been done in Colorado where really 
significant results were obtained in increasing the yield of useful 
water by timbering operations on snowshed land. Increases in useful 
vield as high as 20 percent were shown, without decreasing the timber 
crop or increasing the cost of lumbering operations. 

If results even approaching this can be obtained through this 
appropriation, the benefits to cities, farmers, and others dependent 
upon our snowsheds for water is almost beyond calculation. One of 
the areas in which it is proposed to conduct research is in the snow- 
shed of the Kings River, which is within my district of California. 
I am informed only about $15,000 to $20,000 of the amount will be 
expended on the Kings River snowshed, but it is expected additional 
funds will be made available by State and local bodies standing to 
benefit by the work. 

Water is the most vital element in the economy of the great Central 
Valley of California, which is principally dependent upon our Sierra 
Nevada snowsheds. There are 9 million acres of timberland in the 
National Forests of the Sierra Nevada above the snow-pack line. If 
the vield of useful water of these acres were increased by 10 percent 
it would amount to 3 million acre-feet a year, which could add many 
millions of dollars to the agricultural produc shee of the State and the 
economy of the Nation. T have cited the Kings River snowshed in- 
vestigation as an example because I am most familiar with it, but the 
same reasoning applies throughout the watershed west. 

I know of few other appropriations which potentially can produce 
such substantial direct results for so little. I most strongly urge your 
committee to approve and report out this appropriation. 

Mr. Kitrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. I might just add one further thing. 
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] am sure you gentlemen are aware of the shortage of water that 
exists in the San Joaquin Valley and of our increasing needs there, and 
certainly if we can gain any percentage of increase by saving this 
water, by slowing down the flow and thereby making it usable, rather 
than becoming a source of floods, it would be of inestimable value to 
our people and to the Valley and to the whole economy of California 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


Fripay, FesprRuary 25, 1955 
ForEST SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOREST FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA. 

W. M. PALMER, JR., CHIEF FORESTER, NEBO OIL CO., NATCHI- 
TOCHES, LA. 

R. C. BRENT, JR., ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT, ST. JOE PAPER CO., 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS, VICE PRESIDENT, TURPENTINE & ROSIN 
FACTORS, INC., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. Norreity. We are glad to have you here, gentlemen. Will 
you identify yourselves and proceed with your testimony. 

Mr. Myers. Thank vou, sir. 

My name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. I am executive director of the 
Forest Farmers Association of Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Norrextyu. Do you have any prepared statement, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir, I do have. 

Mr. Norretu. All right, I will ask you to give your prepared state- 
ment, then, at this time. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 

[ am appearing before you, along with several other representatives 
from our membership, to speak in behalf of certain forestry items in 
the proposed 1956 fiscal budget. 

The Forest Farmers Association, incidentally, is an association of 
private timberland owners in 15 Southern States. There are some 
3,700 individuals and companies affiliated with our association, who 
own some 50 million acres of forest lands in these States. The 
majority of these, incidentally, are small owners. 

In my testimony I want to speak briefly on several items. Then 
certain of our other witnesses will speak in more detail on these items 


COOPERATIVE FIRE CONTROL 


First, I want to mention the CM-—2 item—cooperative fire control. 
Our association notes with concern that this item has been reduced 
by $1 million. We do not suggest any increase in this item, but 
still we do not feel that a reduction may be wise at this time. Th 
Forest Farmers Association feels that the Federal Government has 
a continuing interest and responsibility in the protection of our 
Nation’s forest lands. We made a study last year, 1954, and found 
that the level of expenditures for protection over the South, as com- 
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pared to estimated basic minimum protection, was between 60 and 
65 percent. Our association feels that the $1 million reduction 
should be restored and this item should be maintained at the same 
level as it has been for several years. 


RESEARCH 


Turning to research, our association is delighted to note that the 
forest research item has been increased by $200,000, which will permit 
the watershed research work to be made more effective. Water and 
watersheds have become of extreme importance in recent vears. | 
hope this increase can be maintained. 

The Forest Farmers Association is also pleased to note that funds 
for forest genetics and species improvement research are maintained 
at the same level as last year. As you know a Southern Institute of 
Genetics was established by the Federal Government at Gulfport, 
Miss., on July 1, 1954, that is last year. 

This project has been greeted with a tremendous amount of enthusi- 
asm from Southern forest landowners. You will be delighted, I am 
sure, to learn that this project is already receiving fine private cooper- 
ative support. 

The United States has been far behind in forest genetics research 
until recently and we are very happy at this new development and 
our association is doing everything possible to support this project, 
as well as other genetics activity over the South, and the Nation. 

The funds for hardwood research and forest products utilization 
are also of great importance. 

These items are already in the budget, and all we would like to do 
on these things is just to indorse the research item as it now stands. 
We think the work is very fine and, in particular the portions I have 
mentioned. 

Both of these fields are important and continued research will 
undoubtedly provide valuable and needed information. The field 
utilization service, likewise, serves an important function between 
forest products research and the user. We endorse all of these items 
at their present level and suggest these levels be maintained in the 
final recommendations. 

Our association is also interested in another phase of forest research 
and that is the slash-longleaf pine research management research 
work being carried on in the South. 

These two trees are the backbone of a great deal of Southern forestry 
work, and the backbone of a great portion of the industry in the 
South. 

This work is exceptionally valuable in helping bring our forests to 
full productivity—which will in time mean greater employment and, 
consequently, more industry, and conse quently more Federal revenue 
in taxes from the South. 

This slash-longleaf management research work has lagged seriously 
in recent years. As a matter of fact it has received no increase 1! 
appropriation in the past 8 years, which has resulted in a natural 
reduction in the work and results with prices continuing to go up and 
the cost of operating going up, and so forth. 

The situation has reached the place where this program needs an 
increase in funds if the work is going to continue to be as effective as 
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desirable. Mr. Palmer will go into this matter in detail, but briefly 
our association has studied this matter right intensively and, while 
we are a very conservative group, we feel that an increase of $300,000 
is justified and needed if this work is to continue at an appropriate 
level. It has been 10 years since any increase has been made in this 
appropriation. 

These centers have received and are receiving very considerable 
private cooperative support financially and otherwise. 

Many of our Southern companies are putting both land, money and 
personnel into cooperation, they think so much of this work. 

If these centers are to continue functioning effectively, however, 
they need at this time an increase in hardcore Federal funds. We 
recommend an increase of $300,000 as a minimum. 

The program was actually started on minimum funds 10 vears ago 
with the idea that as the worked progressed it would need some 
supplementation. For one reason or another it has never gotten sup- 
plementation and, consequently it has tended to suffer from the 
natural inflation that has taken place over the past 10 years. Your 
consideration of this request will be appreciated. 

[I want to say again that I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before the committee. 


COOPERATIVE FIRE CONTROL 


Mr. Norreiyi. The main item that you are interested in, as | 
understand it, at this time is the reduction of $1 million on cooperative 
fire control? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MaGnuson. We discussed this reduction of $1,083,000 in the 
cooperative fire program at some length with the Department, and 
we have the picture pretty well. 

[ might say that I hope that money will be restored myself. 

Mr. Norrewu. Personally I am very much interested, of course, in 
the area that you are talking about, because I live in Arkansas. | 
think, of course, it is very unfortunate that the budget has been cut 
as much as it has been. I have always been inclined to be as con- 
servative as I could be, but as one member of the committee I would 
express the desire that, at least, the item may be restored to where 
it will not suffer any reduction. 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maanuson. Mr. Myers, what is the prospect of replacing this 
reduction from State and private funds? I notice the Bureau of the 
Budget expresses the hope that the program will not need to be 
reduced by the expedient of having State and private contributions 
increased. Is there any real prospect of that? 

Mr. Myrrs. I think one thing in that connection is the fact that the 
level now is—that we are now only at 60 to 65 percent of minimum 
basie protection. I would say 5 years ago we were probably at 50 
percent of minimum basic protection. There has not been an increase 
in Federal funds since that time. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary we hesitate to even ask for an 
increase in items like CM-: 2, and during that period the States have 
come up about 15 percent in a period of about 5 years, 
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| think that when the percentage gets higher, if it were 85 or 90 
percent, it might be very pertinent to consider whether the Federal 
Government might withdraw a million dollars from it, but as long 
as it stands at 60 percent to 65 percent, I would say that the States 
are not in a position, most of them, to increase their partic ipation more 
than a small amount, and they have made a very sizable increase in 
the past 5 vears. 

Mr. Magnuson. I know. 

Mr. Myers. But the level is still very low. 

Mr. Magnuson. Are these percentages of basic minimum protection? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. That is as computed by the United States 
Forest Service on an area cost basis, and that is a very modest figure. 
As a matter of fact, there have been some complaints that it is too 
modest. It is the basic minimum; that is just rock bed, and as | 
say now we are between 60 and 65 percent on that. 

Mr. Macnuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Norrety. Will you present your other witnesses so that they 
may be heard at this time. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. 

I would like at this time to introduce our next witness, Mr. William 
M. Palmer, Jr., of Natchitoches, La., chief forester for the Nebo 
Oil Co. 

Mr. Norrere. All right, we will be glad to hear you, Mr. Palmer. 


FOREST RESEARCH 


Mr. Parmer. As Mr. Myers said, my name is William M. Palmer, 
Jr., and I am chief forester for the Nebo Oil Co., which has forest- 
land holdings in north Louisiana and south Arkansas. I also represent 
the Louisiana Forestry Association, a nonprofit volunteer organization 
with 1,800 members among forest-land owners, forest industries, 
businessmen and other individuals interested in the full development 
of Louisiana timberlands. 

At this point I would like to hand each of vou gentlemen a copy 
of this brochure, which tells in pictures the basis of my statement, 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear before vou to 
present information in behalf of the need for increased Federal funds 
to support research work in forestry, and particularly to urge a 
special appropriation of $300,000 for accelerated research programs 
in the low-producing longleaf-slash pine belt, extending across the 
lower South from east Texas to the Atlantic coast. 

This region comprises 50 million acres, some 3 million of which are 
in Louisiana. 

At one time it supported extensive stands of longleaf and slash pine. 
The cutting practices common to the area during the last 1800’s and 
the early part of this century virtually cleared it of timber growth. 
Much of it is still devoid of trees. Some has grown up with weed 
trees and only a small part has a full stocking of desirable trees. 

The owners of these lands are interested in restoring them to use- 
fulness with a new crop of timber. However, they are faced with 
problems for which neither public nor private foresters have the 
answer. 

As one of the practicing foresters faced with the problem of rehabil- 
itating cutover longleaf land, I was amazed at the multitude of what 
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you might call everyday problems to which I could not find the 
solution. 

As a few examples: We wanted to plant longleaf seedlings but soon 
learned that no one has been very successful in planting this species. 

Further, the foresters do not know what species may be the best 
substitute for longleaf on the various soil types in the area where 
longleaf originally grew. 

We wanted to try sowing longleaf seed but again no one knew just 
how it could be done successfully at a cost that would be in line with 
the probable return. 

Just think of the possibilities of rapid regeneration if seed sown 
on these vast areas would result in a stand of voung trees. During 
adverse years, a few planted seedlings live but most of them die. 

If we knew the type of seedling that would survive a mode rately 
severe season, we could afford to pay even twice as much for them but 
research foresters have been unable to devote the time to find out 
what constitutes a really strong seedling. Seed trees are present on 
some areas but seed crops are very infreque nt at best. Perhaps there 
is some way to stimulate cone and seed production and shorten nature’s 
interval of 3 to 7 years. 

The question arises as to how far we can go in raising cattle and pine 
trees together. Many of our rural pe ople depend upon forest range 
their their livestock. We want to permit as much grazing as possible, 
but how much is this? 

Many landowners are reluctant to invest money in such a long de- 
ferred income crop as trees, in view of the uncertainties. Many of 
these could be clarified by research. Considerable work is being done 
at all of the branch stations in this forest type, and especially by the 
Alexandria Branch Station at Alexandria, La. However, much more 
must be done to answer these questions and many others which de- 
velop every day. These branch stations are working with approxi- 
mately the same appropriations they had when established years ago. 
With a reduced purchasing power of the dollar, they are forced to 
operate with fewer personnel and less equipment and at the same time 
under pressure to answer more problems. 

Many landowners have persisted in spite of failures in their effort 
to rehabilitate their cut-over lands. Many other owners, especially 
the smaller ones, do not, and will not continue investments after 
their first heavy loss. We in Louisiana, feel that a greatly expanded 
research program in the longleaf-slash pine belt is essential if we expect 
to reestablish timber stands on these badly abused lands within a 
reasonable period of time and obtain the industries which could be 
dependent upon these timber crops. We consider this is primarily a 
responsibility of the Federal Government inasmuch as in Louisiana 
alone, 107,000 forest landowners would be affected. 

Further, forest research is necessarily a long-term project. It 
requires specialists in the fields of silviculture, management, ento- 
mology, and pathology, along with economists and _ statisticians. 
Because of this it is impractical for forest landowners to carry on their 
own research work. Yet, they are doing everything in their power 
to facilitate what research is being done by the Forest Service. 

In Louisiana landowners have supplied money and men to the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station for research activities. At least 
5100,000 out of a total cost of $260,000 for a forest resource surve, 
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un Louisiana was private capital. The State forestry commission 
also contributed to this as well as to other research work. Forest 
landowners have carried out large-scale tests in cooperation with the 
experiment station. Labor and matreials were supplied by the land- 
owners and the experiment station supplied the technical knowledge 
to lay out the experiments and to analyze the results, but we are moy- 
ing too slowly in securing the technical knowledge that is needed to 
regenerate these cut-over lands. 

We, in Louisiana, have considered that there have been four pri- 
mary problems retarding forest development in the longleaf slash pine 
belt. These are hogs, taxes, fires, and lack of technical knowledge. 
We have tackled the first three on a local level and are meeting real 
success. We earnestly and sincerely hope that you will help us with 
the fourth problem, lack of technical knowledge, by giving fair con- 
sideration to our request to appropriate $300,000 to the United States 
Forest Service for the branch stations doing research work in the 
longleaf slash pine belt. Thank you. 

Mr. Maanuson. What is the precedent for earmarking this money 
for a specific area? 

Mr. Paumer. I believe last year, or, perhaps, it was the year before 
a special appropriation was set up for hardwood research work. 

Mr. Magnuson. In addition to the $200,000 increase in the 
research item, which is suggested by the Budget, you want another 
$300,000 for the longleaf slash pine experimental station? 

Mr. Paumer. Yes, sir. As I understand, that $200,000 was for 
water research. 

Mr. Maanuson. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Patmer. Because of the number of water problems that area 
developed. 

Mr. Fenton. You mentioned 3 or 4 programs in which you are 
interested. Would you mind enumerating those again? 

Mr. Patmer. Do you mean the activities or work that these 
experimental stations would do? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Patmer. The experimental stations would work on direct seed- 
ing experiments to develop a method of sowing seed on the land 
rather than planting seedlings. That is especially needed in a locality 
which we have not been able to plant successfully by planting seedlings 
themselves. 

Another is attempts to stimulate the height growth in longleaf pine. 

I do not know whether you are familiar with it or not, but longleaf 
pine may stay in the grass from 3 to 4 years and makes no height 
growth for that period of time. 

If we can develop a way of starting height growth within 2 or 3 
vears, at the most, it would mean a savings of 10 to 15 years in the 
developing and planting of trees. 

Another problem is determining how well we can coordinate the 
growing of pine trees and cattle grazing. 

Cattle grazing is an important industry in the so-called woodlands 
in the South. Most landowners would be glad to permit people to 
range their cattle in their forests provided they are not preventing 
the development of a stand of trees. I do not know how far we can 
go with that. 
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There is one other point which I think is important, and which 
has come about because of these recent drought years, 4nd that is 
the grading of pine seedlings. 

We have planted a great many trees and had them die because of 
dry weather. In those areas some trees have lived. We do not 
know why they lived and why others died. 

We know that there is some relationship between the amount of 
top and the amount of roots that a tree has as to what its potential 
of survival is, but we do not have any way of determining just what 
it requires, 

We ourselves planted 1 million trees last year and lost them all 
because of dry weather, and one other year we planted 3 million trees 
and lost them all because of dry weather. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the percentage that the States contribute 
toward these cooperative programs? 

Mr. Parmer. I do not believe that I can answer that completely, 
Dr. Fenton. 

| believe, as I recall it, that the Louisiana Forestry Commission, 
which is the State forestry service, has contributed $5,000 to the 
Alexandria branch station, and has, in addition, contributed men and 
materials to other work that is being done. 

Mr. Mymers. If I might answer that question, I think I can give 
you an estimate on it. 

I think in the southern experimental station in New Orleans, which 
is one of the big overall experimental stations, approximately one- 
third of the funds that they expended in 1953 were non-Federal money. 
Some of that was industrial funds, but I think that might help to 
answer your question. In other words the Government put up two- 
thirds of the funds, and they had to put up one-third. 

Mr. Fenton. You had quite a drought down there this past sum- 
mer, did you not? 

Mr. Pautmer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norretyi. Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Mr. Paumer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Robert C. 
Brent, Jr. He is vice president of the St. Joe Paper Co. at Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Mr. Norretu. All right, sir. We will be glad to have your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Brenr. There is no use of my wasting your time by going over 
what has been gone over before. 

[ am assistant vice president of the St. Joe Paper Co. Mr. Myers 
has raised me a notch, and I appreciate it coming at this time. 

[ am also president of the Florida State Board of Forestry, and I 
am very much interested in all this. 

Florida research centers are concentrating on scrub hardwood con- 
trol, naval stores and sandhill plantations. The one in Alabama is 
trying to find out how to manage existing stands of slash and longleaf 
pine timber and how to use fire. 

Louisiana is concentrating on the seeding of pines, forest grazing, 
and so on. 

In my State of Florida we realize that a benefit to the South is a 
benefit to Florida, and we are willing to pay a share. 
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The State of Florida, through its board of forestry has been provid- 
ing the United States Forest Service Research Centers at Marianna 
and Lake City, Fla., a total of $50,000 annually to step up their 
research program. 

In addition to that, private companies, including my own, have 
provided the use of heavy machinery and labor to help install several 
large research studies. 

I think that some answer to the question that was raised as to how 
far the States would go in this thing is as follows: To my personal 
knowledge the State of Florida was furnishing this $50,000 a year, 
and the United States Forest Service was furnishing mostly coopera- 
tion. They have trained personnel where the State does not have it, 
and the benefits from those studies will go to everybody in the South, 
not only to the State of Florida, but to sandhill and scrub oak land 
all over the South. 

This all helps, but it does not do the job. After looking over the 
situation pretty carefully, [ find there is a very serious need for extra 
money to be spent in this longleaf slash pine area, and a $300,000 or 
$400,000 appropriation would enable the Forest Service to put on 
trained career personnel that the average State or private company 
does not have available. If they did have they would probably be 
selfish to the place that they would use them on their own business 
entirely. 

It seems to me that it is a very small investment for the returns 
you could expect to come from it. 

I might mention that I have just returned from several days in 
New York attending Paper Week where I listened for 3 days to dis- 
cussions of the proper use of timber in the paper industry by people 
from all over the United States. The biggest point that was stressed 
was the vast amount of timber that is going to be used in our parti- 
cular business over the next 3 or 4 years. With the proper research 
you can raise a high density pine tree as fast as you can raise one of 
poor quality. All you need is the background and the know-how 
to do it. 

It is a big problem, and usually takes a good many years to do it, 
but with stepped-up funds it can be accomplished in a much shorter 
time. 

I might also point out that the bigger companies, such as our own 
and other big timberland owning companies, are really doing a 
remarkable job, but the people who ac tually need the help are “the 
50 million or so smal] landowners where I would say 70 percent of 
our present timber is coming from. 

I venture to say the big companies will rapidly catch up and get 
their poor lands in order, “but even they do need some cooperation, 
and it should come from the United States Forest Service on research 
especially. 

Answering the gentleman from Washington’s question about the 
amount of money that the forest service of the State contributes in 
the way of fire control. Florida has just had its budget hearings for 
the next biennium, and the State forest service is asking for an 
additional $900,000. 

In the last biennium we got an additional $300,000. 

This extra expenditure by the State is the only increase in funds 
that is available. The Federal funds, your total CM-2 funds, have 
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remained stable, or been tapering off, a little smaller, and a little 
smaller each year. 

We would be very much disappointed to see those CM-2 funds not 
restored. We would be in the position of making our budget antici- 
pating there are certain funds, then not getting them. We can just 
guess that we will get about the same we did last year. If the $1 
million cut came in we figure the State of Florida would stand to lose 
some $75,000 to $95,000 which we have in our biennium budget, and 
which we think our legislature will pass on next month. If we would 
lose those funds it would make a serious situation in fire control. 

Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do vou mean your State would lose $75,000 of 
this $1 million? 

Mr. Brent. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. It seems to me like an awful big portion of the 
entire amount. 

Mr. Brent. It is developed on the basis of how much a State ts 
contributing and how much land is covered by fire protection, so that 
your States that have big budgets, like California with a huge forestry 
budget, also get a huge share of the money. As your forestry budget 
for your State goes down the amount that you get from the Federal 
Government goes down appreciably, and they take all of these per- 
centages and divide them up when you get to the money part of it 

Mr. Sreminsk1i. I would like to ask a question just as a basis for 
understanding this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. NorRRELL. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. Steminsxkr. The trend of economics in America is now this, 
that you can only look for help in proportion to what vou contribute, 
it is sort of that partnership approach. Is that what you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Brent. I hope that is what it is. 

Mr. Sreminskt. On the other hand, suppose a State like Nevada, a 
very, very arid State, is just starting in on a development, and it 
wanted to increase its basic wealth, are we to understand that it 
would be wrong to help them if we saw a potential in that State any 
more than it would be wrong to help Florida if there is a potential in 
Florida? You do not contribute anywhere nearly what California 
contributes; do you? 

Mr. Brent. No, sir. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. I just state this for the record, Mr. Chairman, to 
show that on this reasoning our economy would never do anything 
for the Sahara Desert, because it is dry, and if you had a dust-bow! 
area, then the presumption is you would never do anything for the 
dust bowl because it has nothing to contribute toward changing its 
condition. I want to speak to that approach in economics that a 
man must be able to help himself first before he can receive aid 
Our columnists, and our whole spiral in America would never have 
come to the situation we are in today if we stuck to that prineiple 
that unless you have you cannot receive. 

We have always operated in America on the basis of helping those 
in need, and I hope that the Federal Government still underwrites 
our theory of helping those in need. 

That is just an expression of opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norrety. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Brent. 
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The State of Florida, through its board of forestry has been provid- 
ing the United States Forest Service Research Centers at Marianna 
and Lake City, Fla., a total of $50,000 annually to step up their 
research program. 

In addition to that, private companies, including my own, have 
provided the use of heavy machinery and labor to help install several 
large research studies. 

I think that some answer to the question that was raised as to how 
far the States would go in this thing is as follows: To my personal 
knowledge the State of Florida was furnishing this $50,000 a year, 
and the United States Forest Service was furnishing mostly coopera- 
tion. They have trained personnel where the State does not have it, 
and the benefits from those studies will go to everybody in the South, 
not only to the State of Florida, but to sandhill and scrub oak land 
all over the South. 

This all helps, but it does not do the job. After looking over the 
situation pretty carefully, I find there is a very serious need for extra 
money to be spent in this longleaf slash pine area, and a $300,000 or 
$400,000 appropriation would enable the Forest Service to put on 
trained career personnel that the average State or private company 
does not have available. If they did have they would probably be 
selfish to the place that they would use them on their own business 
entirely. 

It seems to me that it is a very small investment for the returns 
you could expect to come from it. 

I might mention that I have just returned from several days in 
New York attending Paper Week where I listened for 3 days to dis- 
cussions of the proper use of timber in the paper industry by people 
from all over the United States. The biggest point that was stressed 
was the vast amount of timber that is going to be used in our parti- 
cular business over the next 3 or 4 years. With the proper research 
you can raise a high density pine tree as fast as you can raise one of 
poor quality. All you need is the background and the know-how 
to do it. 

It is a big problem, and usually takes a good many years to do it, 
but with stepped-up funds it can be accomplished in a much shorter 
time. 

I might also point out that the bigger companies, such as our own 
and other big timberland owning companies, are really doing a 
remarkable job, but the people who actually need the help are the 
50 million or so smal] landowners where [I would say 79 percent of 
our present timber is coming from. 

I venture to say the big companies will rapidly catch up and get 
their poor lands in order, but even they do need some cooperation, 
and it should come from the United States Forest Service on research 
especially. 

Answering the: gentleman from Washington’s question about the 
amount of money that the forest service of the State contributes in 
the way of fire control. Florida has just had its budget hearings for 
the next biennium, and the State forest service is asking for an 
additional $900,000. 

In the last biennium we got an additional $300,000. 

This extra expenditure by the State is the only increase in funds 
that is available. The Federal funds, your total CM-2 funds, have 
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remained stable, or been tapering off, a little smaller, and a little 
smaller each year. 

We would be very much disappointed to see those CM-—2 funds not 
restored. We would be in the position of making our budget antici- 
pating there are certain funds, then not getting them. We can just 
guess that we will get about the same we did last year. If the $1 
million cut came in we figure the State of Florida would stand to lose 
some $75,000 to $95,000 ‘which we have in our biennium budget, and 
which we think our legislature will pass on next month. If we would 
lose those funds it would make a serious situation in fire control. 

Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee. 

Mr. Maanuson. Do you mean your State would lose $75,000 of 
this $1 million? 

Mr. Brent. That is right. 

Mr. Maanuson. It seems to me like an awful big portion of the 
entire amount. 

Mr. Brent. It is developed on the basis of how much a State ts 
contributing and how much land is covered by fire protection, so that 
your States that have big budgets, like California with a huge forestry 
budget, also get a huge share of the mone y. As your forestry budget 
for your State goes down the amount that you get from the Federal 
Government goes down appreciably, and they take all of these per- 

centages and divide them up when you get to the money part of it. 

Mr. Sremrnsk1. I would like to ask a question just as a basis for 
understanding this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreuu. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. Steminski. The trend of economics in America is now this, 
that you can only look for help in proportion to what you contribute, 
it is sort of that partnership approach. Is that what you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Brent. I hope that is what it is. 

Mr. Steminskt. On the other hand, suppose a State like Nevada, a 
very, very arid State, is just starting in on a development, and it 
wanted to increase its basic wealth, are we to understand that it 
would be wrong to help them if we saw a potential in that State any 
more than it would be wrong to help Florida if there is a potential in 
Florida? You do not contribute anywhere nearly what California 
contributes; do you? 

Mr. Brent. No, sir. 

Mr. Stemrnski. I just state this for the record, Mr. Chairman, to 
show that on this reasoning our economy would never do anything 
for the Sahara Desert, because it is dry, and if you had a dust-bow! 
area, then the presumption is you would never do anything for the 
dust bowl because it has nothing to contribute toward changing its 
condition. I want to speak to that approach in economics that a 
man must be able to help himself first before he can receive aid. 
Our columnists, and our whole spiral in America would never have 
come to the situation we are in today if we stuck to that principle 
that unless you have you cannot receive 

We have always operated in America on the basis of he ping those 
in need, and I hope that the Federal Government still underwrites 
our theory of helping those in need. 

That is just an expression of opinion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norreuyi. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Brent. 
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Mr. Brent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Norrety. Who is your next witness, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. Mr. George B. Williams, director, Turpentine & Rosin 
Factors. 

Mr. Norreuu. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Yes. 

Mr. Norretu. Very well, you may proceed in whatever way you 
wish. 

GUM FARMING 


Mr. Wiuuiams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is George B. Williams. I represent the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation, Gum Processors Association, and American Turpentine Farm- 
ers Association. These organizations represent more than 90 percent 
of the entire production of gum naval stores and I wish to speak to 
you on behalf of the gum naval stores farmers. 

Gum farming is one of the oldest agricultural pursuits in America. 
It got its name from the colonial days in the use of tar and pitch in 
caulking wooden ships. Today the principal commodities derived 
from gum (oleoresin) are turpentine and rosin secured by distilling 
the crude gum from the living pine trees. These commodities have 
more than 300 essential civilian and military uses, the most important 
being for paints and varnishes, paper size, various chemicals and syn- 
thetics. Rosin is a very important war potential commodity. 

Today the jet airplane uses rosin as a motor lubricant and various 
chemical, synthetic products also use rosin. 

The industry is composed of many small producers and gum farmers 
who live in the piney woods of the Deep South, from South Carolina 
to Louisiana. More than 40,000 people obtain most of their living 
from turpentining the pine trees that grow on lands too poor to sup- 
port any other crop, but the same land will really grow pine trees. 

This was especially noticeable during the severe drought of the past 
summer when gum farming became their only reliable source of 
income. 

These people have been hard pressed during the past decade by 
increasing costs of production and by competition from other indus- 
tries. And right here I would like to point out that we gum farmers 
would be in a lot worse shape had it not been for the fine work of the 
United States Forest Service in developing the more economical and 
efficient method of gum turpentine farming. For instance, just for 
bark chipping as indicated in one of the pictures which I have pre- 
sented to you, the spraying of trees with a solution of 50 percent 
sulfuric acid, to make the tree porduce for a longer period of time; 
also with the use of double-head nails, so that we can pull all of the 
tin and metal from the tree. These trees then become as valuable 
for other products as if they had never been turpentined. 

Gum farming involves a lot of walking and hand labor and the work- 
men must revisit each tree every 7 to 14 days. Small trees do not 
run enough gum to pay the cost of chipping so there usually are only 
25 to 30 trees of turpentining size on each acre of forest land. 

These conditions make it impossible to mechanize the operation, 
consequently gum farming has not been able to keep pace with 
progress in other forest and agricultural undertakings. 





There is, however, one bright prospect for the future and we seek 
vour help in bringing it about. 

The foresters at our Lake City, Fla., Research Center, have found a 
slash pine that vields exceptionally large quantities of gum. They 
bred these trees with one another, collected the seeds, and set the 
seedlings out in a plantation. Last summer the seedlings became 
large enough to work for the production of gum and it was proven 
conclusively that trees yielding two to three times the normal flow of 
cum could be grown. 

Gentlemen, the salvation of gum naval stores farming and the future 
economic welfare of approximately 40,000 people can be assured by 
the development of this high-yielding discovery. We gum farmers are 
ready and anxious to plant the pe digree <1 pine se edlings at the rate of 
more than 1 million per year. We will cultivate them, fertilize them, 
protect them from fire and do whatever else is necessary to bring them 
to maturity. But we lack the resources and technical know-how 
required for the breeding of seed trees and production of seedlings. 
\oreover, it has been proven that these high-yielding trees are more 
resistant against attacks from Ips beetle, black turpentine beetle, and 
southern pine beetle, which insects do cause at times alarming mortal- 
itv among ordinary slash and longleaf pine trees. 

Gentlemen, the gum nayal stores farmers seek your assistance in the 
development of high-gum-yielding pines at the Lake City, Fla.. 
Research Center. This program can be carried out with an invest- 
ment of $40,000 annually for the next decade. 

And if I may ad lib right here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
this statement, that on a very limited fund, the United States Forest 
Service has been progressing along the lines of developing this high- 
yield tree but due to the fact that the »y have just found out, in the last 
year, or year and a half, that actually this is a tree that we can depend 
upon to produce gum; that is, we can produce it with the technical 
know-how, they can take 3 or 4 additional men and put them to work 
on this project and collect cones from trees and bring these trees into 
production and speed up this work. 

It will take us 20 years now before we can have the plants to work 
with. But if we can get this additional money within 5 years, the 
gum naval stores farmers in the South will be able to plant the high- 
vielding slash pine trees and then the trees will grow and will be the 
source of high-yield turpentine and rosin and they will be trees that 
we can protect better, farm better, and grow faster, and we can cut 
down the years, I would say, by at least 20) years’ time, that we will be 
able to get gum from these high-yield trees. 

This amount is included in the $300,000 increase mentioned by Mr. 
Myers, Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Brent. 

All of the associations I speak for, the Forest Farmers Association, 
the Gum Processors Association and the American Turpentine Farmers 
Association, have endorsed this request for a $300,000 increase and 
will appreciate very much if you gentlemen can include that increase 
in your recommendation. 

This work, as you gentlemen know, is financed under the item, 

{xperimental forest and ranges,” in the appropriation for the United 
States Forest Service. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Norre.tu. Thank you for your statement. 
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Mr. Fenton. I am rather interested in the statement the gentleman 
has made. 

How much turpentine does America produce and what percentage 
of the amount used in America do we produce? 

Mr. Witurams. We produced last year 500,000 drums of rosin. 
And our crop has decreased in the past 5 years some 45 percent. 
And today there is not a surplus of rosin or turpentine on hand. 

The stock of turpentine and rosin on hand today represents approxi- 
mately 1 month’s supply, and of rosin, approximately 5 month’s 
supply. 

Mr. Fenron. Where do we get our supply of turpentine aside from 
that which is produced domestically? 

Mr. Wiiurams. We import very little turpentine but we do import 
some from Mexico. I do not think we import from any other place 
except Mexico. 

Mr. Fenron. Is that a very large amount? 

Mr. WituiaMs. No, sir. It is a very small amount. We produce 
about 97 percent of all we use in this country. 

Mr. Fenton. Are we self-sustaining? 

Mr. WiuuiaMs. Yes; we are self-sustaining on turpentine. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Norreti. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr. Wriuuiams. Thank you. 

Mr. Norre .t. I believe there is one more witness in this group. 

Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce next Mr. 
Brogden, president of Turpentine-Rosin Factors, Jacksonville. 

Mr. Broepen. Mr. Chairman, my name is A. L. Brogden, and I 
am president of Turpentine-Rosin Factors, Inc. I have been with 
this organization for 45 years. 

Our main business is that of a private banker, specializing on the 
naval, gum naval stores industry. 

We finance these farmers to buy land, grow trees, and operate for the 
production of oleoresin, and then stay with them. When we take ona 
customer for $20,000 or whatever it might be, we do not expect him 
to pay up before 10 years. We are private bankers and we do not 
expect payments more frequently. 

But our business is such, and it is capitalized to such an extent that 
we want to stay with them, because what is good for the farmer is 
good for the whole business. 

It is really a kind of historical business. Very few people know too 
much about the gum naval stores business. It is a limited area in 
the South, most in Florida and Georgia, some in South Carolina, some 
in Alabama, some in Mississippi, and a little in Louisiana. You might 
say it isa rather romantic business—well, I do not know that you could 
hardly call it that, but it is a principal source of livelihood for many, 
many people. 

In north Florida alone, we have some 22 million acres of land that 
is really not good for much of anything except to grow pine trees, but 
it will really grow pine trees, and that is what my friend here wants, is 
timber. 

All right, in this turpentine work you can turpentine the trees for 
21 years and they are still good; but you cut it down but one time, so 
we want to have a yield to provide a livelihood for all these people, an 
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income, and then they can sell the worked-out trees to the pulp mills, 
sawtimber, and timber sold for piles. 

I think that these gentlemen who have preceded me have covered 
the situation very well. I hope that we can get the funds with which 
to go ahead with this research to the extent that we will be able to use 
these acres in that area, that are adaptable for growing this specie of 
trees in order to get the high-vield tree. 

It costs no more to put a streak and work a high-yield tree than it 
does a scrub tree, and you get so much better results from it. 

Now, in connection with the question the chairman asked about the 
supply of turpentine and rosin, we are in a good position, statistically ; 
in fact, there is really an apparent shortage of rosin and turpentine. 
We have had competitors for many years known as producers of wood 
naval stores, and they are still going on; they cook the rosin out of the 
dead stumps of large pine trees, but there is no future growth in the 
stump, and I think there is a limited source, because they will not re- 
produce, and the trees that are being cut now for pulpwood leave 
stumps that rot very quickly and they are no good; whereas for 
the virgin timber, that was here a good many years ago, was quite a 
potential source of yield of wood rosin and wood turpentine. But that 
is a source which is disappearing and there is no second growth. Iam 
sure of that. 

And so the situation is going to develop, gentlemen, to where 
within a very comparatively few years, the production of rosin and 
turpentine is going to have to come from the living pine trees. I am 
quite sure of that. 

So we want to get in shape to get the high-yield trees, one that 
will grow fast and yield a lot of gum, and then let the sawmills have 
them. 

I appreciate very much your permitting me to say these few words 
to you, and I thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Fenton. Could someone give me a little more data on your 
industry? How long does it take to grow a tree? How much is the 
average yield from a tree? 

Mr. Broepen. I think our forester, Mr. George Williams, can 
answer that question. 

Mr. WiuiaMs. First, the trees that are producing regularly now, 
the trees that we are working now, will produce on the average 6 to 
8 pounds of gum, which is the turpentine and rosin before it is distilled. 

The trees we are talking about will produce twice to three times 
that much. 

In other words, we hope we will get 24 to 32 pounds out of this good 
type of tree. 

Mr. Fenton. You mean per year? 

Mr. Wiuutams. Yes, per year. 

_ Now, to go to your other question of how old is the tree before it 
is large enough for turpentining. In our stands of timber, which 
we have in the South today, the tree has to be from 25 to 35 years old 
before it is large enough for turpentine. But in our planted stands 
of timber, under the new era of growing timber, you might say in the 
last 15 to 20 years, we have trees now that we can turpentine that are 
only 15, 18, or 20 years old. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the yield? 
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Mr. WiuuiaMs. The yield on those trees is approximately the same 
as the yield on our older trees; because there are very, very few of these 
high-yielding trees—I only know of about three myself—although in 
the Georgia and Florida turpentine belt there are a few especially 
high-yielding trees. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

What is the life of these trees? 

Mr. Wiuuiams. The life of the trees, before it is large enough to 
work—you mean the working life or the production life of the tree? 

Mr. Fenton. Well, the working life and the production life. 

Mr. Wiuutams. The working life of the trees, as we are trying to 
bring out today, is approximately 12 years, or, | would say, 10 to 12 
years. In other words, you put 2 of those faces on that tree; you will 
work 1 face on it for 5 years, or you could work it 6, and then back 
box that tree, and work on the back side for another 5 or 6 years. 

Now, on the large timber we used to work them as long as 21 years 
or more, but in the second growth timber, we want to get the gum out 
of this tree and then cut it down and replace it with another. 

Mr. Fenton. So that the life of the tree eventually, for your pur- 
pose, would be between 35 and 40? 

Mr. Wiuurams. Maximum. 

Mr. Fenton. Then do you cut it down? 

Mr. Wiuurams. That is right. 

Another thing, when we develop these high-yield trees, we are 
going to have to go to fertilizer and cultivate them to get them to 
grow faster and to produce a better yield. 

Mr. Brent. Mr. Chairman, may I just add this statement that 
in our pulp mills, we were averaging about 35-year-old trees that we 
were running through the mills, some, and we use about a thousand 
cords a day. In 1940 we were averaging about 40-year-old trees. 
Now, we are getting less than that, not because we are getting smaller 
timber, but because they are growing faster and we are getting better 
fire protection and all of the things which are going into make fast- 
growing trees than the trees we had a few years ago. 

Mr. Fenron. What about your oak supply? 

Mr. Bren. Oak? 

Mr. Frenron. Yes. 

Mr. Brent. It is plentiful. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you make hardwood pulp out of it? 

Mr. Brent. The oak supply is plentiful but we do not make any 
hardwood pulp out of oak. Some of the mills do; especially some of the 
Carolina mills, some of them use the small oaks but in our plant we 
do not use oak. As a matter of fact, in our company we participate 
in a program for the eradication of so-called scrub oak, the small oak, 
and replacing it with usable pine. 

Mr. Sreminski. We learn that in Florida there is a very productive 
cattle industry. Do you foresee that pushing any of this program off? 

Mr. Brenv. I do not think so. The cattle industry in Florida is 
primarily from the central portion of the State on down to the southern 
part of the State. We do run cattle on our land and in the wintertime 
we have to feed them right up until spring whereas down in the Okee- 
chobee area, and in the southern part of the State, where they never 
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crew any timber, their pastures are green, probably 11 months out of 
the year, whereas our pastures are green 8 or 9 months in the year. 

Mr. Sreminskt. I suppose that would apply also to the citrus 
industry; it is not going to come up that far north? 

Mr. Brent. No; the citrus industry is in the southern part. 

Mr. Steminskti. One last question. We have just been told that 
we can produce diamonds synthetically. Is there any research going 
on in an attempt to produce rosin synthetically? 

Mr. Brent. Well, that is an interesting question. On the television 
last night somebody said that the E. I. du Pont had announced they 
had a method for making paper out of synthetic processes and I 
might say that my hair stood on end; that I would have to go into 
chemistry instead of growing trees. That was a very interesting 
thing that came up in the same manner. 

Mr. Sreminskr. The fascinating thing for me, and this is a new 
committee for me, because years ago I was interested in biology, and 
I marvel at such things as photosynthesis and osmosis, and of course 
this is one of the wonderful things to see nature produce from trees, 
that we get from the trees as we see it used today and if we can 
through some means compel nature, or propel nature in its production 
of gum, it might be a great boon to the people in places like that. 

Mr. Brent. We just set out the trees and you mean a chance to 
vet the product some other way. 

It is interesting to note also that in the paper business, the yield 
per cord of trees for this kind of paper has steadily gone up. In our 
own business, we probably use 10 to 15 percent less timber to get the 
same amount of paper over a 5- or 6-year period in the new develop- 
ment, and I am sure that, for the paper mills as a whole, that is about 
true. 

Mr. Norreuyi. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Myers. I would like to say just one thing, that with the new 
organization and committee, we certainly appreciate this opportunity 
to meet with you. I think our philosophy and the philosophy of the 
members as a group is that we are located in an area that has a good 
potential; we are in an area that needs to be developed, and can be 
developed as much as any place in the South, so far as cutover land 
is concerned? 

We certainly need the help of the Federal Governmeu:t in research 
but we would like to emphasize that we certainly want to cooperate, 
not only in this but in the fire-control program. But in our philosophy 
and in our need for the help we are asking, we are also willing to par- 
ticipate and to contribute something as evidence of our interest. 

And I think it is a fact that our folks have been contributing about 
a third of the funds that are going into the program and that are 
being used by the Federal Forest Service experimental work and we 
appreciate that work. 

Mr. Norreuu. I want to thank you for the help that you have 
viven to the committee; and I am sure that the members of the 
committee, when they come to writing up the bill, will give careful 
consideration to what you have said this morning, 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Broaprn. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might add this bit of 
information to the committee’s record: That the State of Oregon is 
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the biggest timber-growing State in the United States, Georgia is a 
close second to Oregon and Florida is a close third. 

That may be information that you may not be aware of; that is 
one of the reasons for our being here, because Georgia and Florida 
are large timber-growing States. 

Mr. Fenron. That certainly is very interesting to me. 

Mr. Brogpren. No, Oregon is first and Georgia is a close second. 

Mr. Norrett. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for you 
presentation. 


Turespay, Marca 1, 1955. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. L. H. GAVIN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Gavin, the committee will be glad to 
hear you at this time. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee for giv- 
ing me this opportunity to appear here today, particularly since my 
very good and able friend, Representative Mike Kirwan is the chair- 
man of this most important subcommittee. 

I have known him for many years and know of his great interest 
in all programs of outdoor life, our forests, our waters, and our soils. 
So it is really a pleasure to appear here today with my good friend 
whom I consider a great conservationist, a great American, who is 
interested in all of those things that mean the welfare and the well- 
being of the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of your distinguished Committee on 
Appropriations, I appreciate this opportunity to appear in support of 
the appropriations for the United States Forest Service. I feel con- 
fident that your committee will give the forestry items in the budget 
the thorough and careful consideration needed to assure their future 
well-being. 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF FOREST SERVICE 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment. of 
the Forest Service. 

While February 1, 1905, is considered the birthday of the Forest 
Service—it really marks the beginning of the great conservation move- 
ment in forests, soils, water, and wildlife as we know it today in 
America, a movement that has captured the imagination, attention, 
and concern of millions of our people. 

‘Today more people are interested in what the Congress is doing to 
protect and develop our forest resource than at any time in th 
history of Americ: 

Congress has always played a big part in the development, use, 
and protection of the forest resources of our Nation, not only through 
legislation but also with appropriations. 

We have often been generous with the first item and then failed 
to carry through in an adequate manner our responsibility under the 
second. 
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Mr. Chairman, over the years Congress has passed numerous bills 
which will do reasonably well the forest job at hand—both on our 
national forests and on State and private woodlands. Often, however, 
we have failed to appropriate the money needed to adequately carry 
on the work we have created, or we have been asked to make cuts 
in the working funds of the great forestry enterprises that have meant 
so much to our Nation. 

Under my remarks on page A995 of the Congressional Record for 
February 17, 1955, there is mentioned the gratifying progress we have 
made in forestry m the United States in the last half century. The 
Members of this and other Congresses can claim some of the credit for 
these accomplishments. 

Mr. Chairman, today your committee is in an enviable and rather 
unique position, for in this 50th anniversary year of forestry you have a 
creat deal to say as to just how the second half century of forestry in 
America will go forward. 1, therefore, need not remind my distin- 
guished colleagues on this committee that your responsibilities are 
great. Also, that throughout the Nation many eyes are upon us, 
conservation-minded eyes, so to speak. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


There is an item on page 363 of the printed budget that deserves 
serious consideration. I refer to the proposed cut of $1,083,690 in the 
appropriation for cooperation with the States and forest fire protection. 

This reduction in an essential program with the States came as a 
surprise to me because I know that Congress does not intend to go 
backward in this vital cooperative work. The 8lst Congress passed 
Public Law 392 which amended the Clarke-McNary Act to provide 
an annual authorization of $20 million for cooperation with the States 
in forest fire protection. The appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 
is $9,449,500, some $10 million under what should be the annual 
appropriation if the full intent of the law were carried out. And now 
for the fiscal year 1956 you have been asked to cut the current appro- 
priation some $1 million. 

The appropriation for cooperation with the States in fire control is 
one of the most important in the budget. Through it, 43 States and 
Hawaii are assisted in the protection from fire of forests which produce 
many primary forest products worth over $3 billion and which affect 
many payrolls and great investments in woodusing industries. 

This appropriation is the basis for protecting recreational values in 
State and private lands now estimated to exceed $4 billion. 

The sport of hunting and fishing so dependent on good forests now 
brings about $9 billion into the economy of this country. I need not 
dwell upon the need for protec ting water resources and the reduction of 
loss from floods. All these are tied into this appropriation. There- 
fore, rather than a reduction at this time, an increase which would 
at least start to bring the Federal share of this appropriation some- 
Where toward the goal set by Congress would be in order and certainly 
would have the eee of many organizations and conservationists 
throughout the Nation. 
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In fiscal year 1954, the total expenditures on this program were 
$39 million of which’ the Federal share ($9,449,500) was about 24 
percent. This indicates that we are still a long way from doing the 
job, particularly in light of a detailed study made jointly by the 
States and the Forest Service in 1949 which showed a need for an ex- 
penditure of over $48 million to provide basic protection to the forests 
and watersheds on State and private lands in the Nation. 

I might point out here that this estimate was based on 1949 prices 
Also it provided a normal or average level of protection and it did not 
include any refinements or superior protection facilities by the State 
government cooperating in the program. 
























FOREST LAND WITHOUT ANY ORGANIZED FIRE PROTECTION 
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If I appear to be unduly concerned about this item in the budget, 
it is because we still have about 53 million acres of State and private 
forest land in this Nation without any kind of organized fire protection. 
This unprotected acreage is burning at an annual rate of more than 
13 percent of the area. In comparison, the burn on the 374 million 
acres under protection is less than 1 percent of the area. In other 
words, 7 million acres of the 53 million unprotected acres burn each 
year while only 2% million acres of the 374 million acres under pro- 
tection burn. 

This indicates that the States are doing a fine job on the areas under 
this program. It also indicates that the big job ahead is to get these 
remaining 53 million acres under protection as soon as possible. 

The members of this distinguished committee know that we cannot 
do this by a reduction in the amount of Federal participation in the 
program. We have been 44 years making the above progress—our 
efforts cannot be relaxed now. 

The proposed reduction, if not restored, would mean that each 
cooperating State can expect about 12 percent less Federal Clark- 
MeNary fire funds in the fiscal year 1956. The argument that a few 
States might make up this reduction overlooks the fact that we still 
have a big job if we are to maintain the present level of protection and 
at the same time bring in these millions of acres of unprotected land. 
Also many people forget that the cost of living has gone up and that 
the Federal appropriation now buys less than it did even a year ago. 
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The woods are full of people. In the forests of my State of Penn- 
sylvania, we find millions of people now coming to the woods for 
rec reation. Smoke y Bear is doing a great job in preventing fires but 
in spite of his fine work and the work of everyone else conc cerned the 
average number of forest fires on State and private forest lands in 1953 
was greater than the average number of fires during the previous 5 
years. 

Simply, this means that there are more people using the forests 
If the cooperative funds are reduced at this time the chances are 
slim that the reduction will be made up by additional State or private 
funds. 
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In Pennsylvania we are spending $895,000 each vear on this co- 
| operative program. $188,500, or 21 percent, is Federal Clark-Me- 
 Nary money from this appropriation. 

; The $20,000 more or less that Pennsylvania will lose if the proposed 
reduction is allowed could not be taken lightly because it would 
probably mean doing without several tractors or fire plows or other 
needed equipment. “More ser iously, it could mean loss of manpower. 
Pennsylvania has been in this program since 1920. Forest-fire pro- 
tection has progressed under the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and I urge the committee to give serious consideration to the 
restoration of the $1,083,690 to this fund for cooperation with the 43 
States and Hawaii in forest-fire protection. 

At the same time, I believe it would be good conservation business 
to give very serious thought to increasing the overall appropriation 
by several million dollars. Such an increase would amount to what 
commonly might be called a cost of living increase to provide for the 
increased costs the States must now pay for fire equipment, labor, 
© tools, radios and other facilities for fighting fires. No Member of 
Congress has ever been criticized for supporting a conservation 
program as vital to the national welfare as this one. 
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a > There is another item on page 363 of the printed budget under 
= © “State and private forest cooperation” in which I am vitally interested. 
1" PF) I refer to the item “Cooperation in forest management and processing.” 
_ Each year I have discussed this Federal-State cooperation program 
" © with the Appropriations Committee. It is a privilege now to discuss 
wate = it with you. 
_ COOPERATION WITH STATES 
€ 
not FF Since 1940 the Federal Government, through the Forest Service, 
the has been cooperating with some 38 States in giving technical forest- 
our F} management assistance to the private owners of small woodland 
> properties. 
ach As vou perhaps know, over three-fourths of all the privately owned 
rk- ) productive forest land in the Nation is in the hands of some 4% million 
few > small owners and farmers. Many of the forest problems of the Nation 
still F) as far as proper cutting and regeneration of the timber crop oecurs on 
and F) these small properties. The problem is so important and caused so 
nd. > much concern that Congress in 1950 passed the Cooperative Forest 
hat F) Management Act which authorized to be appropriated annually the 
1Z0. sum of $2,500,000 for cooperation with the States in advising and 
assisting the small woodland owners to do a better job of forest 
management on their properties. 

Mi The act also included provisions for advising small mill operators to 
i do a better job of sawing logs into lumber and other forest products. 
bat Mhere are 50,000 of these small sawmill operators. _ ; 
hea he budget this year provides $632,429 for carrying on this work in 
953 fg OS States. The States are spending an additional $1,228,000. The 
a work has just begun in that about 5 percent of the Nation’s small 
owners have been assisted and better management has been started on ; 
a 21 million acres or 8 percent of the small woodland acreage in the 
et Nation. 
ae There have been over 5% billion board-feet of timber products har- 


vested from the improved small tracts with a return of over $100 mil- 
lion to their owners. Those are big figures. Basically, however, the 
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assistance of the farm foresters has been to improve the forest-manage- 
ment practices and to get better crops of timber on these small prop- 
erties. 


FARM FORESTERS 





There are now about 275 farm foresters being employed by the 
States under the cooperative forest-management program. Some 8 or 
10 States are marking time waiting to get into the program when 
Federal matching funds are available. These are States where he 
Federal leadership and advice in the development of the woodland- 
management program, training the farm foresters, and review of the 
work is important. This is a program which has the support of the 
State officials wherever it is in operation; it is one which is of great 
importance to the Nation if our small woodland properties are to be 
brought into full productivity. 

My own State of Pennsylvania has been temporarily out of this 
program for several years due to pressing requirements of surveys on 
State forest prope rties; however, it is my hope that P ennsylvania will 
be among the 7 or 8 other States that are ¢ oming into this program if a 
small Federal increase in this appropriation is forthcoming. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no hesitancy in urging your committee to 
consider granting the full amount of the authorization in the Coopera- 
tion Forest Management Act. And if such action is impossible at 
this time, I hope vou will consider at least an increase of $100,000 so 
that more States can employ farm foresters. I know that there would 
be no criticisms from the States or from conservationists throughout 
the Nation if this program were strengthened and brought up to the 
operating needs of the cooperating States. Any increase, however, 
which the committee would make in this appropriation would enable 
the program to go ahead and to bring better management on many 
thousands of additional small woodland properties. 

Now, another item under “State and private forestry cooperation,” 
page 363 of the budget, is cooperation with some 43 States, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico in the production and distribution of forest trees for 
planting unproductive land in this Nation. This cooperation is under 
section 4 of the Clark-McNary Act. Each year a small annual appro- 
priation of some $450,000 (actually it is $447,061 to be exact) is 
allowed for cooperation with the States in this worthy project. The 
States themselves in 1954 contributed $1,600,000. 

In 1954 almost one-half million acres were planted to forest trees 
under this program. This sounds like a tremendous accomplish- 
ment. However, Mr. Chairman, it is small when we consider that 
there are around 60 million acres of private and non-Federal public 
forest lands in need of planting to restore productivity for future tim- 
ber needs. 

Mr. Chairman, while the budget allows the same amount for this 
program as the ‘Appropriation Act included last vear, I believe it 
would be good business to consider bringing this cooperative tree- 
planting program up to the full measure of activity which Congress 
provided for in the Clark-MeNary Act. 

[ firmly believe this committee would receive the commendation 
of conservation groups all over America, State foresters and private 
landowners if the full authorization of $2% million in the Clark- 
MeNary Act were appropriated so that a realistic and dynamic tree- 
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planting program could be started now and not 20 to 30 years from 
now when the need for timber will become very serious. I visited 
several foreign countries last fall and saw firsthand the terrible 
results of allowing denuded, unproductive land to wash away and 
erode into the rivers and streams. It is too late in many of these 
countries to do anything about it even though from time to time we 
have poured millions of American dollars into tree-planting programs 
far removed from our shores. 

I think it is about time we do something about this Nation’s unpro- 
ductive land. We cannot make much progress by spending millions 
on conservation projects abroad and only a few thousand here at home. 

White pine blister-rust control is another cooperative activity in 
which the Federal Government has been working with the States as 
far back as 1916. Federal funds for blister-rust control were reduced 
from $2,986,354 in the fiscal year 1954 to $2,750,000 in fiscal year 1955, 
This represents a reduction of $416,354. Of the 1955 appropriation, 
$165,000 was earmarked for assisting States and private property 
owners with ouadail on their lands, a 50-percent reduction over 1954. 
The 1956 budget carries the same amounts as were appropriated for 
i955—only $165,000 for assisting State and private owners with 
control. 

The sharp reduction in the cooperative item in the 1955 appropria- 
tion was predicated on the belief that the States and property owners 
can and should assume a greater share of responsibility for this and 
other similar cooperative programs. However, funds provided by the 
States and local agencies for conducting blister-rust control of their 
lands totaled $732,192 for fiscal year 1954 and dropped to $650,315 
for fiscal year 1955. There were reductions in eight States in 1955 
over 1954 totaling $97,880. There were increases in nine States 
totaling $16,003. This represents a net reduction of $81,877 in co- 
operative funds in 1955 over 1954. The State of Pennsylvania was 1 
of the 9 States increasing its contribution, from $25,720 in 1954 to 
$25,960 in 1955, an increase of $240. 

The record thus indicates that the States and the local agencies 
did not absorb the slack occasioned by the reduction in Federal assist- 
ance. On the contrary, the overall net action was a reduction in 
both Federal and local funds for blister-rust control on State and 
private lands with its consequent curtailment in control work. Treat- 
ment on non-Federal white-pine areas decreased from 981,165 acres to 
687,690 acres, a reduction of 30 percent. For Federal areas the de- 
crease was from 179,033 acres to 165,425 acres or 8 percent. Here is 
another area of Federal-State cooperation which should be carefully 
scrutinized by your committee. 

The Federal appropriation for cooperation with the States in control 
work on State and private lands was reduced to $165,000 in the fiseal 
year 1955 Appropriation Act. I respectfully recommend that this 
item be restored to the full amount that was appropriated in the fiscal 
year 1954 Appropriation Act, namely $330,000. I urge this action 
because we are losing ground in the fight to control white pine blister 
rust. The blame for this backward step can be laid right at the door 
of the Federal Government. 
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PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


In my appearance before this distinguished committee, I always 
consider it a privilege to speak in behalf of protection and management 
of national forests. Here I refer to the items on page 359 of the budget. 
The small increases provided for timber-resource management, the 
sanitation and care of public campgrounds and forest-fire protection 
on the national forests are a step in the right direction and should 
receive every consideration. In fact, the $200,000 item recommended 
on page 359 should be increased to at least $1 million. 

While the national forests of the East do not have the tremendous 
volumes of timber sales of those of the West, the sales they do make 
are very important to communities and the wood-using industries on 
which these communities depend. The volume of salable material 
is increasing rapidly on these growing forests and more thinnings should 
be made for the good of the trees. However, there are too many 
situations where the timber needs cutting, communities need the work, 
and industries need the wood, but the Forest Service does not have 
adequate funds to put the timber on the market. 

It has been estimated that the national forests of the North, South, 
and East could increase their timber sales by almost 150 million feet a 
year if the necessary funds were available. 

The $800,000 increase requested in the budget for timber manage- 
ment will provide more sales and more jobs in many communities 
where unemployment has become a real problem. It is only good 
business to help people who want to work to help themselves. And it 
is particularly good business to do this by providing more timber sales 
since for every dollar spent on timber sales, at least $10 is returned to 
the Treasury. 

FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to comment on the item on page 
361 of the budget—‘“Forest roads and trails’”—for which an increase 
of $1,500,000 is requested to provide the total amount authorized for 
appropriation in 1956. As I understand this item, it is to complete 
the access roads needed to make Government timber available in in- 
accessible areas in the West. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


Most of the road money appropriated for national forest roads and 
trails since before World War II has been spent for timber access 
roads. The Forest Service needs this timber access road money. 
There are millions of board feet of Government timber that should be 
harvested before disease and forest pests destroy the value. 


OTHER ROADS NEEDED 


But other roads are also needed in the national forests. Visitors 
to the national forests have increased by leaps and bounds since 
World War II. Last year more than 40 million people came into the 
forests to camp and visit. Since the CCC camps were demobilized 
at the beginning of the war, national forest recreation roads and trails 
have been virtually neglected. During World War II, forest road 
money was spent almost entirely on timber roads. There was not 
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enough left to even maintain recreation roads. That was as it should 
be but now we should be rebuilding the roads that went to pieces 
from lack of maintenance and building many more to accommodate 
the thousands of additional campers, picnickers, hunters and fishermen. 

According to Forest Service records, there are approximi itely 119,000 

miles of existing roads in the national forests. Twenty-five percent of 
these are recreation roads but only a third of them are in good condi- 
tion: 20,000 miles of recreation roads need improving and. the Forest 
Service estimates that another 12,000 miles of new recreation roads 
are needed so people can reach camping sites and hunting and fishing 
that is now inaccessible to families in moderate circumstances. 
Recreation trails on the national forests likewise deteriorated while 
timber access road needs were consuming forest road and trail appro- 
priations. The Forest Service says that there are enough trails but 
20,000 miles of the mountain trails need a lot of work before they are 
safe for vacationists. 

From the Forest Service, I learned that about $15 million was spent 
from appropriated forest-road funds for improving and building timber 
access roads in 1954. But only 5 percent of that amount was spent for 
improving or buildings recreation roads and trails. The Forest Service 
should have spent at least $3 million or $4 million a year, just for 
recreation roads for several years. 

On the Allegheny National Forest, in my State of Pennsylvania, 
we have a lot of national forest timber but since it is accessible after a 
fashion, we have no claim on the forest road funds earmarked for 
opening access roads to new timber stands. But there are thousands 
of people who want the timber roads and other roads on the Allegheny 
Forest made suitable for automobiles as well as for travel by logging 
trucks. Those people want the Forest Service to continue building 
timber access roads where needed for getting out national forest timber 
in the West before it is destroyed by beetles and fire, but they also 
want a few good roads in the West and here in the East for other 
national forest users. Now, I might point out to the Committee that 
16,500 people live inside the forest; 64,000 additional people live im- 
mediately adjacent to the forest; 139,000 live in the 4 counties within 
which the forest is located ; 5,125,000 live within the forest’s immediate 
zone of influence; 47,099,000 people (Americans, Canadians not con- 
sidered) live within 300 air-miles—an average day’s motor travel—from 
the approximate center of the forest. This is approximately 31 
percent of all of the people in the Nation. Within this area the 
population pressure is 222 individuals per square mile as compared 
to a national average of 50, and an average of 17 in the 11 Western 
States. 

RECREATION ROADS 


Recreation roads must receive more attention and more money or 
we shall have a few million national forest campers, picnickers, 
hunters, and fishermen on our necks. The national forests have 
always been open to public use and always should be. We cannot 
discourage people from going to our national forests for recreation and 
to get away from their daily grind. The only other alternative is to 
provide funds whereby roads can be built for recreation needs. Here 
is one area of use which I urge this committee to give serious con- 
sideration, 
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Mr. Chairman, and committee members, I appreciate your earnest 
and sincere interest in these appropriations for our forestry activities 
in our Nation. The amount of time you have granted for my remarks 
is generous indeed and reiterates your interest. This is a matter which 
should vitally concern every Member of Congress. We have been 
dragging our feet in keeping up our end of the load on these Federal- 
State cooperative programs of fire control, small woodland manage- 
ment assistance, and tree planting. Your committee, Mr. Chairman, 
will be doing the Nation a great service by beginning this next 50 
years of forestry in America with adequate funds for Federal participa- 
tion with the States in this work. 

At the same time I urge continued vigilance that sufficient funds 
are appropriated to properly manage and harvest the resources of our 
great national forests. 

Thank you for the time that you have given me, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for the very enlightening information 
that you have given us, Mr. Gavin. 


Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 


ForEsT SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear Congressman Hiestand at 
this time. 

Mr. Hiestanp. Mr. Chairman, I have timed my statement to keep 
within the allotted time, unless there are some questions. I appreci- 
ate very much the opportunity to present it to you, however, and I 
have copies for all of the members who wish them. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, one of the most carefully managed 
departments of the Federal Government is the Forest Service. It 
has no public relations department, paid lobbyists, or other congres- 
sional liaison officers. 

As a result, over the years, this department has never asked the 
Congress for more than it actually needed, and in fact, most cases, 


much less. The employees are conscientious, high-idealed public 


servants who work untold hours, and have to be exceptionally well 
qualified as to education and so forth. 


Presently, | am having a storm of protests against the low pay 


scale in the Forest Service, and, naturally, Congress is getting the 
blame. These scales are being studied with the idea of possible 
reclassification. 


But the attention of your committee is directed to the extreme 


disaster threat of the great forests of southern California, especially 
during the 8 months of the dry season. 


During 1953, in 4 great fires in the Angeles National Forest, over 


72,000 acres burned, 10 percent of the total acreage of the forest. 
That is shown on the chart back there in relation to the size of the 
forest. The much needed equipment would largely have controlled a 
major part of these fires. The last fire created a great disaster threat 
to three foothill cities lying at the base of the mountains. Only prompt 
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action of the Congress through its Appropriation Committees saved 
these cities. 

Many millions of dollars in property damage and possible loss of 
life were saved by flood-control dams erected last summer by Federal 
funds from the Corps of Engineers and the Department of Agriculture. 
Few people realize that a wall of water suddenly rushing out of a big 
canyon of a fire-denuded mountainside, is not only a wall of water, 
but a wall of rocks, some of them as large as automobiles. Many 
times they have taken out buildings and lives in — path. 

[ present issues of the Los Angeles Times for January 1934 and 
March 1938, depicting the loss of life of more than 100, and damage 
of untold millions of dollars. 

The point I am making is the old adage, “‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” The actual cost to the Forest Service in 
fighting the fires of 1953, was much greater than the cost of the re- 
quested fire-fighting installations and improvements. ‘The famous 
Fish Fork fire in September 1953, was started by four simultaneous 
lightning strikes. A rented helic opte r was sent in with fire-extinguish- 
ing equipment, put out the first fire, landed and put out the second 
fire. However, in landing, the helicopter was damaged and could 
not be used on the other fires. Result: the other two fires burned 
over 24,000 acres. Additional equipment could have prevented this 
loss. 

The requested amounts in the Forest Service budget are very modest 
and conservative. In fact, in my judgment, they are too much so. 
They only aggregate amounts roughly equivalent to actual previous 
expe ‘nditures from current year’s appropriations. 

The permanent installations requested include forest roads and 
trails, water development, telephone lines, firebreaks, preplanning for 
fire suppression and ac tual purchase of equipment (bulldozers, trucks, 
tanks, and housing), all of which are amortized on a 10-year basis. 

State and county appropriations are made as far as legally possible. 
County flood-control funds are practically matching funds with Federal 
funds. 

We must realize that this is not a request for Federal aid in the 
usual sense. These national forests are Federal lands, and the disaster 
threat to the surrounding community is a Federal responsibility. The 
surrounding communities have carried and are carrying their share of 
the load, even to the extent of completely exhausing their resources 
in some cases. 

Over the years, the American people are changing. They are 
becoming more health conscious, outdoor conscious, and recreation 
conscious, and that’s as you and | would want it. We are becoming 
a better and stronger race, but an important factor is the recreational 
facilities of the national forests which are now being called upon to 
- andle ten times as many visitors as in the immediate prewar years. 

‘acilities are only slightly enlarged and payrolls are almost the same. 
W e are not doing the management job to which the American public 
is entitled. Fees for these services under existing laws are not turned 
back to the upkeep of the Forest, but turned into the general fund. 
It therefore is the responsibility of the Congress to appropriate 
adequate funds for the care and ms aintens ance of the forests. 

[ said “much too modest requests” because a study of the needs for 
adequate protection in the 4 great forests of southern California 
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reveals a shortage of at least 750 additional fire-control personnel, 
including lookouts, prevention firemen, and initial attack firemen. 
This is an additional request for operation and maintenance funds for 
the employing, training, equipping, and housing of the firemen and 
for capital investments in firebreaks, roads, trails, water developments 
~ preplanning (the latter over a 10-year period) for $2,125,000 as 
ollows: 


Funds required annually, in addition to fiscal year 1954 appropriations, for adequate 
protection of national forest land 


Operation Capital 


and ; : Total 
maintenance | ‘Vestment 
Angeles $448, 000 $195, 000 $643, 000 
Cleveland 147, 000 102, 000 249, 000 
Los Padres ! 437, 000 325, 000 762, 000 
San Bernardino 286, 000 185, 000 471, 000 
Total ; 1, 318, 000 807, 000 2, 125, 000 
Does not include that portion of the forest in Monterey County. 

Note.—These estimates were prepared by the U. S. Forest Service in response to a request from the 


Watershed Fire Council of Southern California dated Aug. 25, 1954. 


These estimates are based on scientific fire-control plans, antici- 
pating the use of presently accepted fire-fighting techniques and 
available types of equipment. During the next 10 years, better ways 
of preventing and controlling fire will be developed. We anticipate 
that such equipment as the helicopter will assume an ever-increasing 
role in our fire-control organization. More successful methods of 
aerial attack on fires will be developed, and so on. 

I mention the needs of only these forests because these have the 
longest and most dangerous dry season and are the forests most 
heavily patronized by the public. I consider these needs vital. 

I am presenting it in this way, Mr. Chairman, simply because this 
is not a perfunctory statement in behalf of an individual situation, 
but because this situation is so desperate that it threatens disaster. 

Actually we faced disaster with the last of these fires last year, 
and we were able to get funds from the Corps of Engineers to prevent 
disaster on that, and if we can prevent fire as is shown right above 
these cities from denuding the mountains, we can go a long way. 
Reseeding has been done, and frankly, on this thing we are playing 
for keeps. I hope your committee can see its way clear to consider 
that additional appropriation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Hiestand? 

Mr. Hiestanp. I have one very brief statement on a slightly differ- 
ent subject, but right along this line. It has to do with an additional 
phase, and if I have 1 more minute, sir, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Hrestanp. One of the greatest disaster threats in case of war 
has been little publicized, and, I believe it should not get much pub- 
licity, vet it deserves the earnest attention of this Congress. It is 
the destructive threat from fire, already so troublesome to us in peace- 
time, 

Research and new technology developed since the war by atomic 
scientists, by the chemical industry, and by chemical-warfare special- 
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ists have steadily increased that threat. Probabilities are that the 
enemy has as good facilities as we and are well prepared to use fire 
against us. So far, we have done very little to improve our defenses 
against that kind of threat. 

If toward the end of a southern California dry season, the enemy 
should spray the Angeles National Forest alone with a few hundred 
incendiary bombs, a disaster would follow, perhaps dwarfing anything 
in our history. The entire water supply and the power supply for a 
community of 6 million people would immediately be cut off and could 
not be reestablished for a matter of weeks. The loss of life from such 
a fire would be very great, and the loss of property including the pro- 
duction of important defense industry would be an untold damage. 

Operation Firestop last summer, a voluntary cooperative scientific 
study and testing of the character and habits of different kinds of fire, 
together with tests of new methods of suppression taught a great deal 
to the participants. Many agencies interested in preventing and 
fighting fires helped to make it a success, and the participants included 
chemical companies, aircraft companies, and oil companies, although 
it was under the auspices of city, county, State, and Federal fire- 
fighting agencies. All agree that such work has great promise and 
should be continued. 


FIRE RESEARCH COMMISSION 


I propose to organize under the direction of the United States Forest 
Service, a Fire Research Commission to push vigorously and coordinate 
all of the experience of hundreds of Federal, State, and local agencies, 
together with the cooperation of the chemical industry, the aircraft 
industry, the fire-insurance underwriters, and all other industries 
interested. I believe the Commission could easily be financed by 
private industry, the underwriters, the chemical companies, and others, 
but believe it would be most effective if coordinated by some Federal 
agency. Since the United States Forest Service has the greatest 
possible disaster threat facing it, I recommend the appropriation of 
$50,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, for special fire studies 
to enable the Forest Service to organize, and participate in the work 
of, such a Commission. 

I believe it can be financed privately if it just has the auspices of the 
Forest Service. Those funds, by the way, really are authorized under 
existing legislation and under the existing laws, but they never have 
been separately appropriated, and the Forest Service is ready to go into 
this thing and develop the facts and progress in the chemical industry 
promptly. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Fenton. Have they ever made a request for funds? 

Mr. Hrestanp. They never have to this committee. The Forest 
Service has usually underestimated its great needs. 
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OREST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear from Congressman Teague 
of California. 

Mr. Tracue. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I would like to emphatically join with and associate myself with the 
statements just made by Congressman Hiestand. 


LOS PADRES NATIONAL FOREST 


The Los Padres National Forest is in my district and stretches 
out for almost 300 miles in length. 

| have had personal experience with forest fires, and in fact in the 
Ojai fire of 1948, which originated in the Los Padres National Forest, 
I lost a stable and pumphouse, and my front-porch furniture. 

lL am economy minded, but I believe that it is false economy to 
cut down on fire control and conservation measures. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to appear before the 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Teague. 





Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
ForREST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. OREN HARRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from Congressman Harris of Arkansas. 
Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
let me express my gratitude for the privilege of appearing before this 


most outstanding and highly important committee of the House of 


Representatives. 

! want to join with my colleagues in the Congress in expressing my 
gratitude for the courtesies always extended to us by this committee 
and the very careful and thoughtful consideration you have given to 
the problems that have been brought to you. 

I just want to take this opportunity to say, Mr. Chairman, how 
delighted we are in our State that one of our able colleagues in the 
Congress has long been a member of this committee, and a very valu- 
able one. 

This is the first opportunity that I have sought to come before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House in connection with appropri- 
ations for the national forests, not that it indicates my lack of interest 
because, as vou know, in the consideration of these matters on the 
floor of the House, I have for many years shown a great interest in 
this problem. 
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Congressman Norrell and I have in our districts the Ouachita 
National Forest, and in the district of Congressman Trimble north 
of us the Ozark National Forest. 

Consequently, our State is highly concerned and greatly interested 
in the welfare of these forests, their preservation, and the appropria- 
tions for them. 

What brought to my attention the importance of this matter and 
motivated my desire to come before your committee was a visit to 
the Ouachita National Forest last fall. 

We have had 3 years of drought in our section of the country. It 
has been tragic and devastating. 

A group of my constituents in Montgomery County, Ark., which is 
in the heart of the Ouachita National Forest, invited me to come to 
see them, and I am going to give you a factual story about the situa- 
tion, and a very interesting one, Mr. Chairman. 

They invited me to come to Mount Ida, the county seat of this 
county, a small town of only about 500 or 600 population. 

I was at a little luncheon where there were about 12 to 15 of the 
local people present. The problem was discussed about the drought, 
the unemployment problem, and the economic problem within that 
vicinity, 

We contacted the forest supervisor at Hot Springs, in my col- 
league’s district, who has charge of that entire area. As a result of 
this experience, I called Washington and talked to the Chief of the 
Forest Service and discussed with him the problem, and as a result 
$13,000 was allocated by the Chief of the Forest Service to the 
Ouachita and Ozark National Forests for the purpose of marketing 
additional timber in order that it could become merchantable and 
contracts made, and they could be given relief in the economic situa- 
tion caused by the drought and the unemployment problem within 
that rural community, and it was outlined to me what $3,000 would do. 

[ received a report following that action from Mr. Eriksson, the 
forest supervisor, advising me on October 15 that $7,000 had been 
made available for the Ouachita and Ozark National Forests, $1,000 
being for the Ozark National Forest, and $6,000 being allotted to the 
Ouachita National Forest for this purpose. 

On January 11 I had a report from the forest supervisor, which is a 
very revealing re port. 

$6,640 of the $13,000 that had been allotted to this forest was used 
the first 6 months of this fiscal vear. 

From that amount of money allocated the income to the United 
States Government in stumpage showed a return of $28,863. 

$7,000 plus of that was returned to the counties under the law 
and procedure. 

Ten percent was taken for forest roads, that is, $2,886, and to the 
Treasury there was net income of $18,762 out of the $6,640 which 
was made available. 

_ Now, as to the local benefits, Mr. Chairman, which are highly 
important too, the county return was $7,215, and I will leave this 
report with you, because IT believe it is important enough for you to 


1 
have it. 


Forest roads, $2,886; timber stand improvement, $13,348; and 
labor, tr al ation, and other costs in processing the timber to 
clieve the unemployment problem, $121,796; or a total of $145,245. 
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To a lot of people that is not a great deal of money, but to that 
local community that had been stric ken with drought and was suffering 
from an unemployment problem, it meant a lot, ‘and that was out of 
the first 6 months’ allocation. 

Now, the purpose of my visit here, then, is to support an increased 
appropriation to the Forest Service for this purpose. - 

IT was advised that if region 8, which is the southern region, our 
region, were to be given $200,000 additional money for this purpose 
for the next fiscal year it would return to the Treasury of the United 
States $2 million. 

It struck me that this was about one of the best, soundest and most 
sensible proposals to put money into the Federal Treasury that I had 
heard of. 

Furthermore, as I went through that forest, and I spent the entire 
day with the ranger and the supervisor, I was led to believe from what 
I saw, and from what they told me that it would improve the forest if 
this additional money could be made available in order that this 
timber could be weeded out. 

It might be of some interest to you to know that we stopped at one 
very large tree, and for some reason they had not been able to take 
that tree out, and it was gradually wasting away. 

They described to me that there were many trees in the forest that 
had reached peak and that if they did not get to them and take them 
out they were going to waste away, and we would lose them forever. 

Last year you had total appropriations for this purpose of $6 million. 

I may say we have information that approximately five and a half 
billion board feet were marketed and were made merchantable with 
that appropriation. 

It totaled to the Treasury a total of about $65 million, so I am told. 

In the budget I understand that there is an increased request for 
$800,000 for the entire United States. 

The major part of this perhaps goes to the three regions on the west 
coast and this region 8 of the South. 

Should the $800,000 be approved it would return an additional $10 
million to the Treasury, in addition to preserving these great forests, 
one of our most outstanding resources of the Nation. It would return 
about six and a quarter billion board feet, the total $6,800,000 appro- 
priation, and, consequently I believe, Mr. Cc hairman, if this appropria- 
tion is approved it would be in the interest not only of the forests, a 
great resource of this Nation, but it would be in the interest of the 
American people and the Treasury of the United States. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and centlemen of the 
committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Harris, for appearing before the 
committee and giving us this information. 

Mr. Norreiu. You are recommending the total budget estimati 
at this time? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, for this purpose, and I think it would return an 
estimated $9,200,000 in total amounts of money to the Treasury of the 
United States and the forest roads in this area which you likewise 
take care of in all of these areas, and they are just as important and, 
of course, this all comes in as part of the appropriation because 1() 


percent is returned, additional funds are made available to other | 


programs. 
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I will leave this with you and ask that it be included with my 
statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


ProGrREss Rereort ON Usk oF DrouGuT RELIEF FOR EMERGENCY TIMBER SALES 
FuNpDs, Ouacui1Ta NATIONAL FOREST 


During the period 1952-54 the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma experienced 
; continuous years of drought. This resulted in several farmers, particularly 
small landowners in and adjacent to the Ouachita National Forest, being in 
serious circumstances. 

To partially meet this critical situation, an additional allocation of $13,000 
was made to the Ouachita National Forest in October 1954 for the purpose of 
augmenting the normal timber sales program, with special emphasis being directed 
to make small sales of low cost stumpage to local farmers in need of cash money 
and employment. These small sales were principally made to thin Cense stands 
of second growth pine for posts and pulpwood and although the cash returns in 
form of stumpage was not as great as might have been realized from mature 
sawtimber, they cid contribute materially in man-days of employment and ready 
cash to the local communities. 

As of December 31, 1954, approximately 50 percent of the funds have been 
expended, or $6,640. From this the United States has realized an income of 
$28,863, of which 25 percent, or $7,215, will be returned to the counties in lieu of 
taxes. An additional 10 percent, or $2,886, will be returned to the forest for 
maintenance of roads which will be absorbed by localJabor. In addition, $13,348 
was collected for timber stand improvement work under the Knutson-Vanden! erg 
Act which will furnish some 1,300 additional man-day employment for local labor. 

The placing of this additional national forest stumpage on the market has put 
some $120,000 more into the local economy to pay for cutting, hauling, and 
processing the products cut from the 66 separate sales mace to date. 

Another means of expressing the results of the emergency funds expended to 
date ($6,640) is as follows: 


1. Income to United States (stumpage) - $28, 863 


2. Less 25 percent to be returned to counties_____- 7, 215 
PRRs AES oh tk d 21, 648 
3. Less 10 percent for forest roads- 2, 886 


Net income to Federal Treasury 18, 762 


$ local benefits: 


County return, item 2 above_ -- 7, 215 
Forest roads, item 3 above 2, 886 
Timber stand improvement : 13, 348 
Labor, transportation, and other costs to process timber - - - 121, 796 

Total. Seine es 145, 245 


The materials cut in these sales are very low value products, but despite this 
fact, the ratio of return for expended Federal dollar is 3:1 to the United States 
Treasury, and the return to local economy is in the proportion of $22 returned for 
$1 expended. 

Plans are to complete this emergency project on or before April 1, 1955, which 
will be timed about right to release the farmers for their work preparing for 
crops. 

H. C. ErRrKksson, 
Forest Supervisor. 
January 11, 1955. 


Mr. Norreui. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I am always inter- 
ested in anything Congressman Harris presents because we have the 
same section of Arkansas and the South. We appreciate very much 
your statement, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you very much. 
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Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from Mr. Bailey of West Virginia. 

Mr. Batney. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
for the purpose of the record, | am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey 
of the Third West Virginia District. 

My desire is not to take the time of the subcommittee, but I feel 
it is necessary to protest the reduction in Federal appropriations for 
the use of the Forestry Service in fire control. 

This item has to do with Federal and State cooperation in pre- 
vention and suppression of fire hazards on State and privately owned 
lands. This item is found on page 363 of the 1956 budget document 
which shows an overall item of $10,683,690 for fiscal 1955 and an 
item of $9,600,000 for fiscal year 1956. 

The major part of this “slash” is found in the item of “Fire con- 
trol” which was given $9,449,500 in 1955 and only $8,365,810 in the 
1956 estimates. ‘This is a loss of $1,083,000. 

Such States as West Virginia and Kentucky will be particularly 
hard hit because they have a greater acreage of timberlands than most 
of the States, and the mountain terrain is more difficult to control 
and is not readily accessible to roads and forest trails. 

In West Virginia, the Federal Government owns two huge national 
forests. The great Monongahela National Forest contains a total of 
1,645,000 acres and the acreage in West Virginia of the George 
Washington National Forest is ‘approximately 1 1 million more acres. 

Forest lands owned by the State and private individuals comple tely 
surround the national forests. Any reduction in fire control in these 
areas would create a real menace to the Federal lands. 

West Virginia is in no financial condition that would warrant her 
assuming a large part of the Federal matching moneys for this program. 
Our State has a mounting unemployment situation. State revenues 
have declined, particularly from consumers’ sales-tax and gross-sales- 
tax sources, until the State will be unable to provide grants-in-aid 
for schools; matching moneys for old-age pensions, blind and dependent 
children, and none for matching grants-in-aid for highway con- 
struction. 

I want at this time, Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the committee, 
to read the West Virginia State program as set up for the fiscal years 
1952-53 and 1953-54. 

This program of State, National, and individual cooperation is made 
up as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1952-53 the State appropriations amount to 
$287,615. 

Sportsmen’s license fees, representing 22} percent of the licenses by 
sportsmen for hunting permits and fishing, amount to $199,730. 

Federal aid is $246,778, and miscellaneous, cabin rental, and tree 
sales from forests amounts to $70,230. 

The total budget for the fiscal year was $804,353. 





For the fiscal year 1953-54, due to the sad situation in West Virginia 
the State was able to supply only $81,000 from State appropriations 
Sportsmen’s license fees for this year were $191,748. 

Federal aid dropped from $246,000 to $170,000. 

Miscellaneous cabin rental, tree sales, and so forth amounted 
$75,593. 

So, the 1953-54 program was a total of $518,341. 

The loss of State appropriations in 1953-54 amounted to $226,000 
over the previous year. 

This loss resulted in: 

Inability to man 22 of 56 forest-fire towers in the spring of 1954. 

Closure of LeSage Forest Nursery. 

Curtailment of recreation and maintenance on State forests. 

Loss of trained personnel: 

Curtailment of forest fire prevention activities. 

2. Curtailment of assistance to farmers and landowners. 

Reduction in maintenance of forest fire tower units. 

Curtailment of necessary equipment purchases. 

Now, if this reduction in our Federal appropriation is carried 
through and not restored to what it was during the current fiscal year 
the State is unable to supply but very little in the program. 

I might add in that connection in the budget 1952-53 the State 
deficiency emergency funds amounts to $110,000, but last year it 
was able to supply only $36,000. 

So, if we lose the Federal appropriation, or a big share of it by this 
cut of $1,038,000, fire control in West Virginia is practically going to 
disappear. 

I would like to read into the record one paragraph of a letter from 
the State conservation director, Mr. Carl J. Johnson: 

DrarR CONGRESSMAN BatLey: It is our understanding that the Federal fo 
fire control fund was reduced in the President’s budget by $1.083,..90. Accordin: 
to a report submitted by the Association of State Foresters in the Nation as a 
whole, in order to provide an equitable Federal distribution of funds for the forest 
fire suppression and control program, the amount should be increased by $2 million 
rather than decreased. 

We trust, therefore, that vou will exert every effort to see that this amount is a! 
least restored. 

With the best of wishes, I am, 

Sincerely vours, 
CaRL J. JoHNSON, Director. 

In the face of the facts presented, Mr. Chairman, I am convinced 
that this effort on the part of the Government to shift this added 
burden to the States at this time would be faulty economy and the 
kind of economy that could well cost the Government far more loss by 
fire on its own property. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that vour committee will at least 
restore this item to the figures contained in the 1955 budget. 

[ want to thank you centlemen, and at this time I want to call your 
attention to the presence of my colleague, Congressman Staggers. 
A great part of the forest areas of West Virginia are in his district, 
both the Monongahela National Forest and the George Washington 
National Forest areas and the State owned and privately owned 
timberlands of the State, so I am sure he will have some added thoughts 
that he would like to give you on this particular matter. 


Mr. Fenron. Did you have very many fires in West Virginia last 
year? 
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Mr. Battey. Yes, quite a few of them. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you know the extent of them? 

Mr. Baitey. No; I would not be able to give it in exact figures, 
but it was a tremendous loss. 

Mr. Fenton. Could you supply that information for the committee? 

Mr. Barttey. Yes; 1 can get that for you. Mr. Johnson will be glad 
to supply that information. 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you. 

Mr. Battny. We shall be glad to supply it for the information of 
the committee. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


West Virginia forests, 1953 


Total acreage under fire control (this includes acreage in national 

forests) __- ea the pote BL Fee a -- 9, 948, 000 
Total number of fires (only 20 were in national forests) - - - - 2, 470 
Total acreage burned over__- 4 . J 
Acreage on national forests - 


Estimated damage: 
1. To State and privately owned land__- gia $6, 384, 200 
2. On national forest land __- ors . “in 13, 310 


ee Says a ae \ J A aie 
Total number of acreage burned in 1952__- «Eb ; ; : 637, 884 


Mr. Krrwan. Thank you. 


Tunspay, Marcu 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will hear Congressman Staggers at this time. 

Mr. Straacers. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Harley O. Staggers, representing the Second Congres- 
sional District of West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, I should just like to say that 1 wholeheartedly agree 
with the statement of my colleague, Mr. Bailey, in protesting the cut 
in the budget for forest-fire control and that I am happy to see, too, 
an increase in the budget for watershed research, because in my dis- 
trict, too, there is an experimental forest on which part of this will 
be expended. I think it will be of great aid in the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Staggers, for coming before the 
committee. 
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Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. 
ington. 

Mr. Westranp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
for the record, my name is Jack Westland, and I represent the Second 
Congressional District of the State of Washington. 

I have studied with considerable interest the budget recommenda- 
tions for the Forest Service for the fiscal year 1956. It seems to me 
that the Bureau of the Budget is taking a realistic approach to the 
problem of the Forest Service and to the improvement and protection 
of our national forest reserves. 

I am pleased to see that there is a proposed increase of $800,000 
for timber-resource management. With these extra funds more of the 
bug-infested timber, which must be harvested quickly if it is to be of 
any value, can be taken out of the forests. While this program 
involves an initial expenditure by the Federal Government, the 
returns which will accrue to the Federal Government from increased 
timber sales will bring a return of 10 to 1 to the Federal Treasury. 

If appropriate, I would like to interpolate a little bit right here to 
say that the Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations last vear 
saw fit to put in an additional $229,000 for the purpose of harvesting 
this bug-infested timber. It has been a very successful operation. 
The Forest Service has told me that they have put the additional 
amount in, and they have harvested this timber, which is an asset to 
the Federal Government. If it is not harvested it is a complete loss. 
It is just as though you took money and went out in the bay and 
dumped it in. I think Congressman Harris’ statement in that respect 
was excellent. 

The additional $1,500,000 earmarked for forest roads and trails is 
also money well spent. With better eccess roads available the Forest 
Service will be able to get a better price for the timber in the national 
forests. 

However, I do object to the cut of $1,083,690 in the Clarke-MeNary 
CM-2 cooperative forest fire fund. 

Actually, Congress was authorized to appropriate $20 million 
annually for this fund beginning with the year 1954, but thus far 
appropriations for this fund have not reached one-half this sum. 
These cooperative forest-protection funds are distributed to the 
respective State forestry departments by the Forest Service. There is 
little doubt in my mind but that these funds are being put to good use. 
Last year, for example, in my home State of W ashington, $2,235,272 
was spent on forest-fire protection. Of this sum, $541,227, or less 
than one-fourth, was contributed by the Federal Government. In 
1954 the State of Washington had the most outstanding fire record 
since organized forest protection was organized many years ago. The 
record, T assure vou, was due in no small measure to the $541,227 
contributed by the Federal Government. While this budget cut of 
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$1,083,690 will mean a loss of only $82,000 per year for the State of 
W ashington, the fire losses which can be prevented by the sum are 
many, many times more than this figure. 

I can readily understand that the State and private owners should 
be required to protect their own timber holdings and in Washington 
State they do provide over 75 percent of the protection money. 
However, the Federal Government has a vital interest also in seeing 
to it that State and private holdings are protected from the destroying 
effect of fire. The forests which protect the watersheds of our rivers 
are certainly of Federal concern. Many rivers flow interstate and 
have numerous Federal projects on them. I am sure I need not 
recount to this committee the increased danger of floods which 
burned over watershed causes. 

Furthermore, many State and private holdings are adjacent to 
Federal forest lands. It would seem to me that adequate fire protec- 
tion of these adjacent lands represents an excellent insurance against 
the burning of Federal lands by a spreading forest fire, uncontrolled 
because of inadequate funds to fight it. 

The Clarke-MecNary cooperative forest-fire fund has worked well for 
30 years. I feel it should not be curtailed. I trust this committee 
will see fit to restore the funds for this program. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you for your appearance before the com- 
mittee. 


Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955 


FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G.'McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Kirwan. Our next witness is Congressman McIntire. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clifford McIntire, from 
the Third Congressional District of Maine. 

I have a statement here which I will file for the record, in order to 
conserve time. 

I want to say that we do not have any national forests in Maine, 
but as a member of the House Committee on Agriculture I have had 
the privilege of visiting some of the national forests, and I certainly 
would want to support the increase in appropriations for services in 
the national forests which were listed in the budget. 

My direct interest this morning is in relation to the forests in our 
own State, for we draw from our forests that which—in view of our 
paper industry-—contributes substantially to Maine’s economy. These 
forests are privately owned. In the budget item for forest-fire con- 
trol, because of our State and private forestry, we have a very deep 
concern. 

For many years the Federal Government has encouraged and, in 
fact, last vear our House Committee on Agriculture authorized an 
additional forest-fire compact wherein the States joined together in a 
compact for the protection of their joint interests in their forests. 

In the 83d Congress this compact was related to the Southeastern 
and South Central States. 
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It is an outgrowth of what we in the Northeast have found to be a 
most excellent vehicle to bring together the resources of the separate 
States and the Federal Government in the protection of our forests. 

I point out to you that the Federal Government has been encourag- 
ing these interstate forest-fire compacts. 

We have found them very practical vehicles of cooperation and | 
strongly urge this committee to increase the budget estimate by at 
least the equivalent of the appropriation of last year and the previous 
2 years in this forest-fire control. 


FARM-FORESTRY PROGRAM 


[ would also wish to state that we are finding the farm-forestry 
program, which has been developed in recent years, a most excellent 
vehicle in our State for developing an interest in our farm forests. 
This program has been expanded, and I certainly want to encourage 
its continuation and I express the hope that the appropriation recom- 
mended in that regard be granted. 

The farm-forestry program, the forest-research program, and the 
fire-control program are the three phases of forestry work in which 
we of Maine are deeply interested, and we feel that there is a joint 
interest between the States in the protection of their forests. 

We are adjacent to the White Mountain National Forest, and so 
the protection afforded there under the national-forest program is of 
interest to us. 

These compacts, | again point out are working very well. It shows 
the broad interest that there is in them, and it is our opinion that 
there is a Federal interest and responsibility in relation to forest-fire 
control on State and private forestry. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you for appearing before the committee and 
for the information you have given us. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. McIntire is as follows: 


It is indeed heartening to observe that—in examining the President’s budget for 
fiscal 1956—there are provisions for expanding those funds to be used for national 
forest purposes. 

It is also encouraging to note that this budget provides $632,429 for farm for- 
estry, an amount identical to the sum provided by the Congress in fiseal 1955 

\t the State level, and working through the farm-forestry program, farm for- 
esters contribute much to the farmer by helping him to introduce wise practices 
and methods to his farm-forestry activities Alwavs standing ready to supply 
expert counsel and advice relative to farm. forest management, the farm forester 
has become an integral part of the farm societvy—he is an institution. In effect, 
the history of farm forestry is one that reflects an excellent example of those con- 
structive objectives which can be accomplished through the medium of Federal- 
State cooperation. 

Because farm forestry has proved its merit through trial and time. it is my co 
sidered opinion that this committee would be acting wisely were it to adopt the 
budgetary recommendations of the President. 

There is a melancholy note, however, in the President's recommendations for 
forestry appropriations; its plaintive wail can be heard in the section of forest-fire 
control. Funds for this function have been reduced from $9,449,500, as provided 
in the fiseal 1955 appropriation, to $8,365,810, as recommended in the budget for 
fiscal 1956; this represents a startling reduction of $1,083,690 

It is broadly understood that the basis for such a cut in funds for forest-fire 
control resides in the belief that forest-fire control is essentially a State respon- 
sibility. But such a consideration grows dim in the light of other facts, appear- 
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ing grossly inconsistent with what has been—and is being—established as a 
broad national policy. 

For one thing, the forest-fire problem has been considered a Federal respon- 
sibility in cooperation with the States ever since the dawn of the 20th century. 
Ever since 1911 Federal funds have flowed in a strong current into this area of 
forest protection. This would serve to suggest a Federal interest that was more 
than passive in nature. 

Then, too, the Federal Government, by ardently encouraging the development 
of interstate forest-fire compacts, has—by so doing—reflected the sentiment that 
such a responsibility of forest-fire control is not the burden of individual States 
performing independently. 

The New England States have for many years entertained such a program of 
interstate cooperation, exercising their cooperative functions through the north- 
eastern forest-fire compact. And because the merits of such interstate associa- 
tions are winning broader recognition and appreciation, and 83d Congress— 
acutely conscious of the beneficial aspects of such compacts—authorized in its 
second session the institution of the southeastern and south central forest-fire 
compacts. Such an endorsement does not imply that Congress looks upon the 
function of forest-fire control as a task to be performed by each State acting alone 
and separately; rather, it cogently suggests that the problem is a widespread one, 
overflowing the boundaries of one State and sweeping across the borders of others. 
It suggests that the best mode of protection is afforded not through some pro- 
gram wherein each State wears its individual protective mantle, but, instead, 
through a device that permits many—and in a larger sense all—of the States to 
be blanketed with a broader fabric of protection. 

It is truly an anomaly when it is considered that—notwithstanding the preva- 
lence of brilliant indicators pointing in the direction of substantial Federal in- 
terest—a provision for adequate funds relative to forest-fire control has not been 
inserted in the fiscal 1956 budget. It would be an unhappy speculation to inter- 
pret such an omission from the budget as a real trend, and yet certain adverse 
circumstances exist to suggest that there may be a sound base for such an inter- 
pretation. 

It is interesting to note that, since 1947, the State of Maine has increased those 
funds to be applied to forest-fire protection, and all the while the Federal coopera- 
tion has tended to decrease percentagewise. Such a condition poses as a true 
paradox, being inconsistent with our American tradition of rewarding, rather than 
penalizing, enthusiasm and effort. If this be a trend, the time to stop it is now, 
for it leads in a direction that departs from a program of efficient forest manage- 
ment. 

The Federal Government—no more than the States—cannot afford this 
reduction in forest-fire control funds, for such a cut invites the probable devastation 
of a valuable national asset. Ido not at this time wish to burden this committee 
with multiple references to the many ways in which our forests have contributed 
to our national welfare and our economic stability. These are all very much alive 
in our minds, and we are keenly conscious of the superb contribution wood has 
made to our country during its desperate efforts of the World War I and IT periods, 
of the splendid assist it has lent to our national economy during times of peace. 

As forests are a valuable asset, so are they a slowly developing one. There 
are many of us too prone to take for granted the growth and productivity of our 
forests. But the simple fact of the matter is that the growth evcle of forests is 
neither an easy nor a short one, as is the case wherein farm field crops are con- 
cerned; timberland does not produce a harvestable crop as frequently as a field 
of corn. Hence, when the hungry flames of fire lash out to consume our wood- 
lands, the loss is a long-time one and, because of this, every effort should be 
exerted to guard against such damaging losses. 

No one will dispute the wisdom of the old adage which says that an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. Nor can anyone deny that effective fire 
protection for our forests is dependent upon funds adequate to bring it out from 
the area of wishful thinking and into the arena of real fact. To effect such a 
desirable objective, I respectfully urge this committee to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to increasing Federal cooperation in the amount of $2 million over 
that appropriated in fiscal 1955; this rather than decreasing—as recommended in 
the budget for fiscal 1956—this aid in the sum of $1,083,690. Such an inerease 
would perform as a strong base from which the sterling fire-fighting efforts of the 
States could be effectively launched, efforts which—in the aggregate—would 
most assuredly work toward preserving the forests of our Nation. 
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In your serious consideration of such an increase, it might be well to remember 
that parsimony is not always economy; nor is an expenditure always a cost. The 
cost of preserving a worthwhile and productive resource is far outweighed by the 
returns stemming from the asset; and our forests are such an asset. We must act 
wisely. We must take such action as will be consistent with adequate fire protec- 
tion for our forests. We can ill afford to pay slight heed to the phantom flame 
that stalks our timberlands day and night; we cannot permit any part of a primely 
valuable asset to go up in smoke. 

I deeply appreciate being afforded this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee for the purpose of submitting testimony. 
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FoREST SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

ROBERT H. STEWART 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad 
> Utah at this a 

; Mr. Dawson. Chairman, I want to thank members of the 
> committee for ae csueveanins you have given me to testify on behalf 
| of adequate appropriations for the protection and perpetuation of one 
of the Nation’s most valuable resources—and its national forests. 

Many of the residents of the Eastern, Southern, and Midwestern 

States do not fully understand the value and function our natural 
forests have to the arid Western States. Some think that western 
forest lands are sort of subgrade national park areas, used primarily 
for recreation, hunting, and grazing livestock. This is to some extent 
true. They are magnificent recreational resources, but this is not 
| their highest use. 
i To those of us who live in communities nestling at the foot of our 
vast western mountain ranges, the national forests are nature’s reser- 
voir. Without them, the deep winter snows, upon which 90 percent 
of the 750,000 people i in my State depend for their drinking and agri- 
culture water, would melt away in the late spring and come cushing 
) down, bringing mud, rocks, and debris with it. Without the forests 
to shade and hold the snow throughout the long, dry summer, Utah 
would be uninhabitable. 

We have many monuments in my district to errors that have been 
made in the past. These monuments to folly are acre after acre of 
boulder-strewn fields where water has rushed from high denuded forest 
lands down our steep canyons and fanned out through city streets and 
over rich farmlands. We must continue to take steps to correct these 
denuded areas before the topsoil on them is completely washed away. 
We must also take steps to see that our forest lands are properly 
managed so that more denuded areas don’t occur in the future. 

The Forest Service, therefore, is the guardian of our water and as 
such is the watchdog of the wealth of the State. 

We have then two problems. First, how to correct mistakes of the 
past and second, how to prevent their reoccurrence in the future. 
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We are doing a good job about correcting past mistakes. There 
was a time when our forest lands seemed limitless. During this period 
hundreds of thousands of acres were overgrazed and burnt over. 
Erosion followed, and the rich soil that once supported lush mountain 
growth washed down into the valleys. 

Rebuilding these watershed areas has been and is a difficult job. 
But through the cooperation of communities, private landowners, 
the State, and the Forest Service amazing headway has been made. 
Mr. Robert Stewart and Congressman H. Aldous Dixon of Utah’s 
First District will outline in more detail the results that have been 
achieved in one important watershed area in Utah. And this amazing 
result is bemg achieved at a cost to the Government of $10,000 per 
vear in capital investment in lands. This program certainly should 
be carried on to completion. 

In addition to purchasing watershed areas within the national forests, 
the Forest Service now owns land that must be rehabilitated. In the 
budget before you, there is a $650,447 item for forest research activity 
and forest and range management investigations. This represents a 

$200,000 increase over the amount appropriated for this purpose by 
the previous Congress. Research into the best methods of protecting 
and restoring our forest lands could save the Nation millions of dollars 
in its actual reforestation program. I urge you gentlemen to support 
the Forest Service and the President in this appropriation request. 

The $800,000 appropriation for reforestation proper is little enough 
when one considers that there are approximately 4 million acres of 
national forest land in need of replanting to restore productivity for 
timber cutting, grazing, and watershed protection. The $800,000 is 
the same amount as was appropriated this year for reforestation and 
it is the minimum particularly in view of the fact that the present 
annual national forest losses from fire are greater than the rate of 
reforestation this appropriation permits. 

The second major problem we have is preventing the denuding of our 
present forest lands. 

This requires adequate fire-fighting forces and sensible timber 
harvesting. 

At present in Utah there are vast areas where timber needs har- 
vesting. Overgrown areas with their dead stands and fallen trees are 
extremely dangerous because of the fire hazard they present. They 
are eloquent testimony to the pennywise, pound-foolish approach that 
lets valuable timber rot into waste because of lack of roads for proper 
access and harvesting. The Forest Service tells me that the profit 
from the additional timber cut will more than offset the cost of the 
roads and return a net profit to the Treasury. 

Therefore, I urge you gentlemen to accept the Bureau of the Budget 
request for $24 million for fiscal year 1956 for the construction of new 
access roads and the reconstruction of those that have become vir- 
tually impassable. 

In a very real sense these appropriations are flood-control measures. 
Nature furnished the mountain West flood-control works in the form of 
forests and foliage rather than dams and levees. These natural flood 
control devices must be maintained for wherever uncontrolled waters 
are rushing over levees or down a mountain canyon, they gather 
strength as they run, spread ruin as they pass, and leave misery and 
bankruptey behind. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I just want to say that I thank Congressman Dawson 
for coming before this committee and giving us this very concise 
picture of the problem in his district and his recommendations. | 
visited that section of the country and Mr. Dawson explained to me 
while I was out there the great need for this appropriation. I want 
to commend Mr. Dawson for his statement and I appreciate his 
appearance. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and | appre- 
ciate the remarks of my colleague. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be very glad to hear at this time from 
Congressman Dixon, of Utah. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is Henry Aldous Dixon, 
and I represent the First Congressional District of the State of Utah. 
[ am appearing today in regard to the Cache purchase unit, Cache 
National Forest, which comes under the appropriation for acquisition 
of lands for national forests, special acts, Forest Service, and specif- 
ically for the restoration of the $10,000 item which has been deleted 
in the new budget. 

The Cache purchase unit was the last of the Wasatch Mountain 
chain to be brought under organized fire protection and administra- 
tion. It contained over one-half million acres of watershed lands 
above 20 municipalities, all of which are in the district I represent, 
and two Federal reclamation reservoirs and irrigation systems. Many 
of these watersheds were impaired which resulted in mud-rock floods 
that did much damage and created great distress to communities. 
Acquisition of the impaired watershed lands into public ownership 
has been essential for treatment, administration, and protection to 
safeguard dependencies downstream. These watershed projects have 
been undertaken cooperatively by the dependent municipalities, 
counties, two watershed protective associations, State road commis- 
sions and civic clubs with the United States Forest Service and by 
labor programs under the supervision of the United States Forest 
Service. The 2 watershed protective associations—the Weber 
Watershed Protective Association and the Wellsville Mountain Area 
Project Corp.—were organized for the purpose of providing culinary 
water for 23 communities, to prevent floods, and to protect the vital 
watersheds against erosion. These organizations were not formed 
until 1936 and 1946 although similar organizations had operated inde- 
pendently to protect their watersheds. 

Neither of these associations have spent one solitary dime for 
salaries to their workers or for travel expenses. Over the years the 
officers of these associations have given days and weeks of their time 
voluntarily and traveled thousands of miles at their own expense 
for a cause that is so dear to their hearts and so vital to the develop- 
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ment of their communities. These two organizations, while separate 
in form, operate as a unit in practice. If there is a dangerous situation 
in the Wellsville area that is unraveled and a more serious threat 
than in Weber area, the Wellsville land is purchased. On the other 
hand, if there is a threat in the Weber area which presents a more 
serious threat than any in the Wellsville area, the Weber land is 
purchased. The decisions are based entirely upon need. Through- 
out the years it has been the practice of these two organizations to 
purchase vital watershed lands that have been denuded by over- 
grazing, and immediately upon purchase transfer title to the Forest 
Service. The Forest Service then reseeds and supervises the water- 
shed area for the protection of the communities. Over the years the 
associations have purchased approximately 31,960 acres of watershed 
land under this plan and transferred it to the Federal Government. 

I might digress from the statement long enough to say that the 
Wasatch Mountains rise abruptly for 10,000 feet, and they are very 
sharp, and Ogden City and these 23 other areas are right in this narrow 
Wasatch slope, and the best land lies right on the slope of the mountain. 
As I stated, these associations purchased approximately 31,960 acres 
of watershed land. They have collected on their own initiative 
$92,485 from counties, towns, States, road commission, school boards, 
canal companies, corporations, chambers of commerce, and individ- 
uals; $64,769 has been contributed by the Federal Government. 
This makes a total of approximately $157,254 invested. In addition 
to this amount they have a promise of some $61,000 from Weber 
County. So you can see they have had a long-time program envision- 
ing continuation of this operation. To date, in this cooperative 
purchase plan, local groups have, therefore, contributed nearly 60 
percent of the total expenditures to put these important watershed 
lands in public ownership. 

I have been intimately connected with their work during the last 
15 years, as past president of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce, past 
president of Weber College and past president of the Utah State 
Agricultural College. I have traveled by horseback over practically 
all of this reclaimed territory. In order that you might receive a 
picture of the remarkable transformation that is being brought about 
by these two organizations, I want to take about 3 minutes to tell 
you the story of Snow Basin as I saw it. 

About 10 years ago, Arthur Nord of the regional forest office in 
Ogden, Utah, took me to Snow Basin, located 14 miles from Ogden 
City. This basin constitutes one of the principal sources of water 
supply for Ogden City and Weber County. It is also the site of the 
Snow Basin ski lift and recreation area. Mr. Nord showed me, first, 
pictures of tracts in the basin before the land was taken from private 
ownership and then showed me the exact spots as they look now. He 
also showed me a bottle of water taken April 16, 1936, from Wheeler 
Creek. The water was taken immediately below Snow Basin at the 
point where Wheeler Creek flows into the Ogden City water main. 
The pictures taken in 1936 showed the basin to be practically a dust 
bowl with hundreds of cattle fighting flies and a number of dead 
critters decaying on the banks of the stream. The pictures showed 
the unraveling of the watersheds on the divides and huge deep gulches 
cutby the flood waters as they rushed from the divides down into 
Wheeler Creek and Wheeler Canyon. What were formerly raw chasms 
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are now healed over with a healthy growth of grass and underbrush 
and there have been no more floods. 

I am delighted to testify to you today that the transformation 
made in Snow Basin and Wheeler Creek since 1936 has been phe- 
nomenal. Instead of a dust bowl we have grass above the knee, made 
possible through the supervision and reseeding done by the Forest 
Service. Instead of almost all of the water running off in floods with 
the spring thaw and going to waste, the water sinks into the sod and 
comes out in springs in July and August when it is needed. 

The bottles of water taken at the intake of the city main in April, 
showed very little sediment, while the sample of water taken April 6, 
1936, showed sediment one-fifth of the way up the glass. The re- 
seeding and reforestation has increased the water flows in the city 
main almost one-third. The results have been nothing short of 
astonishing. 

I refer to this transformation, which I have witnessed with my own 
eyes over a period of 17 years as being typical of the transformation 
that is taking place on the w atersheds which we are purchasing from 
private ownership and typical of the transformation that will take 
place on the lands which we are asking your assistance to purchase. 

Gentlemen, I am aware of the fact that the request for the inclusion 
of $10,000 for the Forest Service budget to go along with moneys 
collected by our two watershed protective groups appears to be against 
the Federal policy of purchase and transfer of more land to the F ederal 
Government. Nevertheless, the budget elimination of this $10,000 
appropriation item would seriously affect this outstanding example 
of Federal-local cooperation. These lands are of relatively low private 
value in comparison with the tremendously large public watershed 
values involved. I am sure the members of this committee, knowing 
the facts in this situation, will arrive at the same conclusion as have 
my constituents and I on the necessity for dedicating these lands to 
their highest public use. I am convinced that this is an unusual case 
and such an important one that it cannot be dismissed by a wave of 
the hand or ignored because of a rule. Here are the reasons: 

(1) Huge Federal investments are endangered. In this area we 
find Hill Air Force Base employing nearly 10,000 people, the Clear- 
field Naval Base with its 7 million square feet of space under roof, 
the Ogden Arsenal and the huge Army supply depot on Second Street 
in Ogden, with 5 million square feet of storage space. These installa- 
tions depend upon the Ogden area watersheds for water and they 
were dangerously short last year 

In addition to these Gove rnme nt installations, we have the Pine 
View Reservoir which cost $2% million. A flood 3 years ago down at 
the North Fork of the Ogden River starting in Cutler’s Basin (a tract 
that will be purchased) threatened this important reclamation project 
and if Cutler Basin continues to unravel as rapidly as it is now doing, 
the whole Pine View project will be in grave danger. Furthermore, the 
Weber Basin project calls for the raising of the ‘Pine View Dam at an 
additional cost of $5 million. Not only the old, but the new, investment 
must be protected. 

(2) The communities in Weber and Box Elder Counties on the 
Wasatch front are threatened from flood danger. A disastrous flood 
down Willard Mountain did damage of over one-quarter million dollars. 
The flood from Cutler’s Basin down the North Fork of the Ogden 
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River filled homes on the North Fork with gravel up to the middle of 
the first story windows, did considerable damage, and caused people 
to abandon their homes. 

(3) If the volunteer groups aren’t given a little encouragement, the 
Federal Government might have the whole burden to carry in order 
to protect its interests. It would be extremely difficult to revive inter- 
est in and reestablish such a smooth-working and forward-looking 
program if the present organizations lose heart. 

As one further point, I wish to mention that this item (if restored) 
is appropriated from receipts received from the Cache National 
Forest—25 percent of which otherwise would be returned to the 
counties for schools and roads. My constituents, in supporting the 
legislation which makes this appropriation item possible, indicated their 
deep public interest in a matter of vital concern to them. In addition 
to the direct purchase and donations of $92,000 these local groups 
have, therefore, waived an additional 25 percent of the amount of the 
Federal appropriations which would otherwise have been appropriated 
to them from the Cache National Forest receipts. While the amount 
of this item is almost insignificant from the standpoint of the sums 
which this committee passes on, the principle involved and the local 
importance of the work make it vital to my constituents. 

I have received further support for this appropriation from Mr. 
B. R. Diamond, secretary-manager of the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce, as follows: 

Ogden Chamber of Commerce endorses Forest Service appropriation approved 
by Budget Bureau. Recommend increases for range improvements and re- 
vegetation. Imperative $10,000 for acquisition damaged watershed lands be 
restored to assure placing depleted watershed lands within Cache Forest above 
Ogden under management and avoid threatened loss from floods of lives and 
property. Urge your support. 


Mr. Ormond Konkle, preoeeeh Utah State Congress of Industrial 
Organization’s Council, as follows 


We request your assurance there will be no reduction in funds approved by 
Budget Bureau. Urge your support to retain the $10,000 appropriation to 
acquire flood source watershed lands on the Cache Forest. We support the 
Forest Service for the good work they are doing in the State of Utah. 

Now a word about our witness, Mr. Robert H. Stewart. He is the 
retired county agent of Box Elder County, who saw years ago the 
unraveling of the watersheds in his county and the threat. of destruc- 
tion to some of the most fertile areas in the West. He has dedicated 
his life to restoration of our watersheds. Mr. Stewart represents 
both the Wellsville Mountain Area Project Incorporation and the 
Weber Watershed Protective Association. He is chairman of the 
finance committee of both groups and chairman of the advisory 
council of the Cache National Forest. Having known Mr. Stewart 
for more than 20 years, I certify to you of his integrity, great interest 
and devotion to his people and his country. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, Mr. Dixon. We will be glad 
to hear Mr. Stewart at this time. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, could I add one further comment to 
what Mr. Dixon has said? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you. I think it should be emphasized, that 
even though these local groups have raised money to be put into the 
purchase of land along with Federal money, the title to the land will 
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all go to the Government. The local groups secure the land but turn 
it over to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much for that statement. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to direet 
your attention to this map. This is a very short range. This shows 
many of the districts along this range; and this part of the map up 
here shows the location of Logan, where the Forest Service has done a 
great piece of work. This is Ogden City [indicating] and this is the 
Wellsville Mountain area project, and this [indicating] is the Weber 
Watershed Protective Association. 

Let me point out first that the mountain range runs north and 
south; this being Wellsville Mountain here and this indicates the area 
over which we have control now and are doing work. It is the same 
way here, a part of Congressman Dixon’s area. Here is the dam, and 
I do not recall whether C ongressman Dixon said it cost a quarter of a 
million or 2% million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Two and a quarter. 

Mr. Stewart. This land here that we were to spend the $10,000 
for is right over in this region, with the 2 creeks coming in here 
lindicating}. 

As I mentioned, it is a very, very steep mountain. 

We have no ax to grind in this program, Mr. Chairman. We are 
not asking anything for ourselves, as Congressman Dixon pointed 
out, and as Congressman Dawson indicated to you this morning. 
What we are asking for is more in the way of encouragement than 
anything else. 

When we go to these various organizations, the Kiwanis Club, the 
county commissioners, the State road commission and the other 
commissions, one of the first things they ask us is this: “Stewart, 
what is the Government helping to do, if anything?” I tell them, yes, 
the Government is h¢ ‘Iping, and they have helped us in the past and, 
as I pointed out, the Government has helped us in these two particular 
project, to the extent of somewhere near $64,769. 

And also, we have about $191,000 including the lands which the 
county of Weaver donated to the project when we started. 

We organized the Wellsville Mountain area project in 1936. For 
vears, they have been cutting down the trees up in this area, but even- 
tually we got the Forest Service to come in with us and take this over 
as a part of the Forest Service work so that they could supervise it. 

We bought and paid for these lands and we turned them over as the 
Congressmen have mentioned, turned them back to the Government. 
While it is the acquisition of property, it is something that if we do 
not acquire now and prevent the livestock from getting into the critical 
areas, it is going to cost us millions of dollars in the future. 

This one little project, up here in the Willard Basin right here, as 
I said, cost a half million dollars, and has to be kept in re on ir. 

Those are some of the Ne on which I have spent a great deal of 
time. It was not my job. s has been indicated, I was a county 
agricultural agent but IT just dove d that somebody had to do this job. 

Mr. Kirwan. May | interrupt you there? 

Mr. Srewarr. Certainly. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In other words, what you are trying to tell the 
committee is that you want to build a strong America. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, try to build a strong America, and as the 
Congressman pointed out, these men have worked all of these years 
and have received not 1 cent of compensation, as far as these projects 
are concerned. 

I have not received any expense money. Many of these people 
will come as far as 50 or 60 miles, without getting one dime for expense, 
and we have not taken a dime of this income for expenses. I am 
back here on this trip simply because, as someone says, when a man 
retires, he does so to get a rest, and he does not have anything to do 
and he must have a lot of money or he would not retire. So, for the 
last 3 years, I have been back here at hearings because of my interest 
in this work. 

I wanted to go up to Snow Basin to ski and yet I had to come 
back here. I had it all planned. Last year I had it all planned to 
make a fishing trip. But, as Congressman Dixon has pointed out, 
this thing is very important and I can see readily what will happen 
if we do not do something here. 

[ will not take more of your time. I could tell you a lot of stories 
concerning what has been done. I am the chairman of the advisory 
council of the Cache National Forest, and, in addition, am chairman 
of the Wellsville Mountain Area Group. I helped them organize the 
Weber Protective Watershed Protection Association in 1946, and | 
happen to have been the chairman of the finance committee of the 
two groups. 

Mr. Chairman, I guess that is all that is necessary to be said. This 
is only a small amount. I visited with the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture and he said, “I am in sympathy with this.” He is from 
Oregon, has been here some 3 months and I think if he had been here 
at the time, this would have been written into the budget. But the 
matter was drawn up, passed on to the Secretary, and, as a result, 
it was left out. 

We will appreciate very much you gentlemen putting this back in, [4 
to help us carry on this very important program. : 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you very much for your statement 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you a strong advocate of soil and moisture con- 
servation? 

Mr. Srewart. Very much so. I think that there have been times, |] 
like in many other things; when I was county agent, I know I used to | 
see some things that I did not approve. Perhaps there has been some 
money misspent, but I do not think it has been malicious; I think 
maybe it has been through lack of understanding. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you for soil conservation 100 percent. 

Mr. Stewart. Very much so. 

Mr. JensEN. That is all I want to know. Have you worked for 
Soil Scammed? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. I have worked very closely with the Soil 
Conservation Service for years, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course mistakes have been made, but, all in all, 
it has been a great program, has it not? 

Mr. Stewarr. I am sure you are right, Congressman Jensen. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Stewart, [| certainly enjoy listening to a good 
practical man like vou. It is always a pleasure to listen to a man 
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who has such a fine background as you have, and knows so much 
about the work and is generous in trying to help carry on the program. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate that comment. I am very modest about this but I 
think perhaps I have a few years of energy left and I think it cannot 
be better spent than working on this kind of a project. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, Marca 1, 1955. 
TIMBER SALES 


WITNESS 


HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Krrwan. We will be glad to hear at this time our colleague 
from Oregon, Congressman Sam Coon. 

Mr. Coon. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I feel 
greatly honored in your permitting me to come before your com- 
mittee today. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget for the fiscal year 1956 includes an 
increase of $800,000 for funds to finance timber sales and an increase 
of $1,500,000 in funds for the forest development road fund. 

Both of these increases will make it possible to increase the sus- 
tained yield cutting of our forests. Neither one is actually an expense 
to the Government. Both are merely temporary investments which 
are quickly returned to the Treasury through increased sales of timber. 

The $800,000 in increased timber sale expense will make possible 
the sale of $10,000,000 more timber. The money expended for forest 
roads will be returned to the Treasury through an allowance for road 
costs in the stumpage price. 

It is urgent and vital to the economy of my State of Oregon, and 
the other Western States to build the cut from the national forests 
up to their full annual sustained yield capacity as rapidly as possible. 
Full yield means a maximum revenue to the Treasury, and a maximum 
use of this valuable timber resource. Less than full yield means not 
only a loss of revenue to the Government, but it means that ripe 
timber which should be harvested is lost. 

Ten years ago only about 3 billion board-feet of timber was harvested 
in our national forests. This year about 5.4 billion board-feet will be 
harvested. It is proposed for next year to harvest about 6.3 billion. 
The sustained yield capacity of the forests is estimated at 6.9 billion, 
sO you can see we are coming close to our goal. 

A major portion of this increased cut will come from my State of 
Oregon, where established sawmil!S are badly in need of additional 
supplies of timber. In addition to bringing more receipts to the 
Treasury, this expenditure will help to maintain prosperity and 
employment in the communities in Oregon that depend on logging for 
their prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have three other statements, one on spruce 
budworm control, one on Forest Servi-e budget for watershed man- 
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agement research and one for forest recreation funds, which, with 
your permission, I would like to present for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will be very glad to have them. 

Mr. Coon. Thank you. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


SupPpPORTING SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR SPRUCE BupworM CoNntTROL 


Mr. Chairman, House Document 88 requests a supplemental appropriation of 
$2,570,000 in fiscal year 1955 for forest pest control. All of these funds are needed 
to combat spruce budworms in four separate western areas. Of this amount, 
$560,000 is needed for budworm control in the district I represent in eastern 
Oregon, to protect national forest and adjoining private and State-owned lands. 

As this committee is aware, the effort to control the spruce budworm has been 
going on for several years, at the cost of a substantial amount of money. A job 
worth starting is a job worth finishing. If this control project can be carried for- 
ward aggressively, the damage from this forest pest can be eliminated. If we 
should not continue at a good rate, damage will quickly far exceed the present cost 
of control. 

This project in my State is a cooperative project with the State forester. 
Seventy-five percent of the cost of treating private lands will be paid by private 
owners and the State of Oregon. This local financing of the project will total 
about $100,000. Cooperative spruce budworm control has been carried on in other 
parts of Oregon with a high degree of success. The areas critically infested this 
year carry a stand of 2.5 billion feet of timber with an estimated value of $12,- 
500,000. The cost of budworm control in Oregon is only about $1.10 per acre. 
Promrt control of this epidemic this spring is urgent. The supplemental estimate 
of $2,570,000 must be appropriated soon in order to do this work before further 
damage occurs. 


SupPpPORTING INCREASE IN THE FoReEstT SERVICE BUDGET FOR WATERSHED 
MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Mr. Chairman, I am appearing today in support of the increase of $200,000 in 
the Forest Service budget for research. I am told this increase will be used for 
watershed management research. 

This type of study provides information as to the effect of various systems of 
grazing upon rate of erosion, and of the effect of different types of logging upon 
snow accumulation. The use of information provided by these studies can stabil- 
ize the water supply from a watershed, and sometimes increase it. 

With its increasing population, industrial development, and agriculture based 
on irrigation, the Pacific Northwest has an ever-increasing need for relia! le sup- 
plies of good-quality water. A major part of this water must come from the 
mountain watersheds where the heaviest precipitation naturally occurs. 

Studies in range management are already underway at the Starkey experimental 
range near La Grande, in my district of Oregon. These studies will furnish infor- 
ration as to what iatensities of grazing and system of management will provide 
tke best sustained production of forage. But these studies must be supplemented 
by provision for measuring the effect of different grazing and logging practiced on 
streamflow and erosion. 

At present no watershed research is being carried on in the Northwest. The 
Forest Service research budget increase of $200,000 will be used entirely for water- 
shed studies. Some of this money will be spent in the Northwest to initiate these 
much-needed studies, and the rest of the money will be spent in 14 other areas of 
the country. 

, si urge that this important program be retained in this year’s Forest Service 
udget. 


SupPporRTING Forest RECREATION FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman, the people of Oregon use our national forests a great deal for 
recreation. Last year that use in Oregon amounted to 2% million visits, and it 
would undoubtedly have been much greater if the Forest Service had been able to 
provide more recreation facilities. Recreation use on all the national forests 
amounted to 39 million visits in 1954, which is over 100 percent greater than it 
was in 1946. 
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Since the national forests are the property of the public, it is only right that the 
public should make wide use of them. But this public use brings problems. 
When large numbers of people come into the forest, both sanitation and fire pre- 
vention become more difficult. In one case, I am told that a camper unable to 
find a camping place on a public campground camped by a roadside, and started 
forest fire costing a half-million dollars. Where there are inadequate sanitary 
facilities, stream pollution will not only endanger the health of other campers, it 
can also endanger communities downstream. 

Funds available to the Forest Service for recreation and maintenance of recrea- 
tion improvement have not kept pace with this increased use. In 1952 the Forest 
Service testified before the Appropriations Committee that it needed $2,700,000 
to keep its present recreation areas clean and sanitary and to maintain the facil- 
ities in good repair. In addition, it was brought out that $24 million was needed 
to rehabilitate existing improvements and provide new facilities to take care of 
present use and prevent overcrowding. Last year the Forest Service had only 
$1,540,000 for sanitation, cleanup, and maintenance on recreation areas, and 
nothing for the construction of new facilities. This amount is inadequate toa 
maintain the national forest recreation facilities in a satisfactory condition, 

The 1956 budget provides for an increase of $200,000 for national forest recred- 
tion areas. This is a step in the right direction, so I urge that it be appropriated. 


Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
Forrest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. WALT HORAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear at this time from our 
colleague, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
here on essentially the same items which my colleague, the Honorable 
Sam Coon of Oregon has testified on. I would like to read into the 
record excerpts from some letters which I have received. 

I have one from Mr. L. T. Webster, forester of the State of Wash- 
ington pointing out that the budget last year and this year has cut 
the appropriation for Clark-McNary funds by $1,083,690. Last year 
our subcommittee, that is, the subcommittee on agriculture, restored 
these funds because they are cooperative funds and they assist our 
forest States, at least in maintaining an efficient and up-to-the- 
minute forest protection system. We felt last year, and I am sure 
that this subcommittee will feel this year, that these funds should 
be restored. 

Of course the cut means a reduction in the funds that will go to 
the States. Last year we had one of the best seasons in the State of 
Washington we have had in the protection of our forests. 

I would like to read two telegrams now from logging operators in 
my district, if 1 may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly. 

Mr. Horan. They are short. [Reading:] 

United States Forest Service budget request now before subcommittee, with 
Hon. Mike J. Kirwan, chairman, and Don Magnuson as member; $800,000 


request for timber management and $1,800,000 for forest roads and trails are 
small considering the needs. 


And as Mr. Coon testified, the receipts into the Treasury from the 


"Bsale of timber more than justify this expenditure. That is signed by 


Mr. C. M. Harris of the C. A. Harris & Son Lumber Co. 
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The other telegram is from the Peshastin Lumber & Box Co., Inc, 


Urge your appearance before subcommittee appropriation for Department of 
Interior to advise recommendation of budget request of $800,000 for timber 
resources management, $1,500,000 for forest roads and trails. Present appropria- 
tion fails to provide adequate forest management * * *, 


There is another item in here that I feel a little bit close to and our 
subcommittee, as you may recall, 2 years ago included in the appro- 
priation money for watershed protection, and in carrying on that 
work, we very often have cooperation between the Soil Conservation 
Service, the F orest Service and the Army engineers in dealing with 
watersheds and the streams in connection with flood damage. 

I would like to now mention one of the rather difficult items in the 
bill, especially during a time when the budget is still out of balance. 

During the war we cut down on our forestry and other appropria- 
tions providing for sanitary facilities in the national parks and national 
forests until last year, when our subcommittee did raise this item for 
the national forests. 

I notice the budget this year provides an increase of $200,000; | 
hope that that can be kept in the budget, because the national forests as 
well as our national parks are great places for relaxation and hunting 
and provide tremendous possibilities for enjoyment, and I think the 
people are entitled to this service. 

Thank you very much. I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much. 
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Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 







ForeEsts AND TREE PLANTING IN IOWA 





Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have received a number of letters 
from people in Iowa who are directly interested, as everyone out there 
is, in the forest lands of the State of lowa. You might be surprise: 
to know that we have considerable forests in the State of lowa. 

I want to ask unanimous consent to place one letter of the number 
that I have received in the record at this point. This letter is from 
Vernon L. Clark, Windover Road, Des Moines, Iowa, and the first 
paragraph states: 

Jay N. (Ding) Darling and I have talked about Iowa’s for-’sts and tr>e-planting 
needs many times. While Ding is on a European cruise this winter, I Ceci ‘ed to 
do.a little checking on the subject. 

I am sure that every member of the committee knows who Jay \. 
Darling is. In the early thirties he was Chief of the Biological Survey, 
the forerunner of the Fish and Wildlife Service, and I think at one 
time, president of the National Conservation Association. . 

This letter from Mr. Clark explains the great need of work on re- FF 
search and the needs of the forests in Iowa, including conservation ani 
planting of trees. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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Des Mornes Iowa, February, 26 1955. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House Subcommitee on Interior Appropriajions, 
House Office Building, Washington. D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENSEN: Jay N. (Ding) Darling and I have talked about 
Iowa’s forests and tree-planting needs many times. While Ding is on a European 
cruise this winter I decided to do a little checking on the subjects. 

I find the State conservation commission is responsible for the State’s programs 
and that forestry needs a little boost at the State level. A group of us, called 
together by President Alden Erskine of the Iowa Izaak Walton League, discussed 
the subject Saturday afternoon, February 12. We think we have some solutions 
for the problem. 

In delving into the situation I talked with Prof. G. B. MacDonald, State forester 
and Prof. G. B. Hartman, head of the Forestry Department at Iowa State College. 
They gave me information I want to pass oo to you and to ask your help on. 

They pointed out, and I agree because of my firsthand knowledge of the con- 
dition, that Iowa’s 2% million acres of forest lands are in very poor condition 
because of bad or no management in the past. They are produciag only about 
one-third to one-half their potential. This may be due to some extent to lack of 
interest on the part of the timberland owners, but we think it is mainly due to lack 
of knowledge on how to manage the woods and the economic returns that can be 
secured from good use of the timber. We need proof that the farmers could make 
more money by growing trees on rough land than they can by pasturing it or 
cultivating it in a way that they lose tons of topsoil and many acre-feet of water 
every year. Then we would have no difficulty getting the farmers to manage 
their woods properly. The latest dope I have shows that Iowa loses 154 million 
tons of soil down the river every year. That loss must be stopped in every way 
possible. 

The foresters say that there are around 800,000 acres of rough, waste, and over- 
low land in Iowa. It should be planted to trees. One thousand trees are planted 
per acre for forest purposes. So, we need to plant 800 million trees in Iowa, a job 
that would take 100 years if we planted 8 million trees a year. But, there isa 
verv important question to be answered before we go too far in launching such a 
program. We need to know the best trees to plant in the wide variety of soils 
and climatic conditions found throughout Iowa. 

I asked Hartman and MacDonald why is it we do not have the answers to the 
management and tree-planting problems? They pointed out that forestry re- 
search is a long-term proposition; one that should have both Federal and State 
participation since the forests and problems do not change at State borders. 
They feel that State funds should be used for problems of a local nature and 
that Federal funds should finance the long-term work and studies that produce 
results usable over a larger territory. They have been securing some increase in 
funds on that basis each year for forestry investigations by the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The increases aren’t adequate but they help. 

Then I inquired about provisions for Federal forestry research in Iowa. And, 
I found we have the setup needed but here again was the problem of insufficient 
funds to do the job properly. The Ames Forest Research Center, a branch of 
the Central States Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was established in 1946 to work on forestry problers in 
lowa and adjoining areas of similar forest lands in the seven States bordering 
lowa. The Ames Center is provided office space by the Forestry Department at 
lowa State College and the two work closely in a cooperative program. 

The territory served by the Ames Center includes 5,367,000 acres of wood- 
lands. The center has been receiving about $30,000 of Federal funds each year 
to carry on its program. If my figuring is correct, that is not quite 0.6 of 1 penny 
per acre of woodlands for research on a program that is so vital to the forest, soil, 
water, and general conservation programs of the area. And that 0.6 of 1 cent 
doesn’t include any money for the hundreds of thousands of acres that should 
be planted to trees. Based on the total land area served, 68,760,000 acres, the 
center gets the measly sum of a little over 0.04 of 1 cent per acre each vear. 

| believe everyone will agree that our woodlands, with their contributions to 
all phases of the conservation program and the potential economic benefits to the 
farmers and industries of the area, justify greater expenditures for forestry and 
tree-planting research. 

It is with this in mind that I am asking your assistance in securing additional 
Federal funds for forestry research. The Ames Center has not had an increase 
in funds since it was established. The Carbondale (Ill.) Center established also 
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in 1946 got an increase of $150,000 last fiscal year. The Columbia (Mo.) and 
Athens (Ohio) Forest Research Centers each have about twice the funds of the 
Ames Center. We think the work in Iowa should be stepped up considerably 
and the following recommendations are submitted for your consideration. 

We recommend an increase of $25,000 for the Ames Center for forest manage- 
ment, silvicultural, and tree-planting research. The increase should stipulate 
that a logical proportion of the amount shall be used for tree-planting investiga- 
tions in the rough lands of western Iowa and for management work in the native 
bur oak forests that are increasing in area in the hill country out there. 

The Forest Service owns approximately 4,700 acres of timberland in south- 
eastern Iowa which was purchased during the thirties with the intention of start- 
ing a national forest. That idea has been abandoned and now the Forest Service 
owns several small parcels of land scattered in Appanoose, Davis, Lee, and Van 
Buren Counties. The land just sets there—doing no one any particular good, 
To be fair to the Forest Service, I must say that the cropland is leased to nearby 
farmers so it does contribute to the economy of the State. 

We think this land should be put to better use. And with the emphasis that is 
now being put on the small watershed-management approach to soil and water 
conservation we think some real watershed- and water-management research 
work should be started in Iowa. The Forest Service land in southeastern Iowa 
provides an excellent opportunity for starting such a program in that territory. 

Some of our worst watershed problems are in western lowa which you know so 
well. Gullies are ruining many farms by making it impossible for the farmers to 
reach the field on the other side of an 8 to 50 feet deep gully. We sure need to 
know more than we do about cheaper ways of saving the soil in the rough lands 
out there. 

We think that the use of trees and herbaceous cover along with good soil- 
conservation practices should be given major emphasis in this watershed manage- 
ment research program. We need to find out if trees, grass, and proper farming 
methods when combined, can be used as a substitute for the costly concrete 
structures and dams that are being used so promiscuously now. For that reason 
we suggest that the Forest Service have responsibility for the program. 

We recommend an appropriation of $50,000 for fiscal vear 1956 to start this 
program in western Iowa and southeastern Iowa. 

The increases in funds, $25,000 for forestry research and $50,000 for watershed- 
management research, that we have suggested, should be in addition to the funds 
already in the Budget Bureau recommendations for appropriations for the Forest 
Service-forest management investigations item. To try to earmark funds already 
in the budget would be improper as it would upset other work already planned. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Senators Hickenlooper and Martin, to the 
other Iowa Congressmen and to Congressman M. J. Kirwan (Ohio) asking them 
to support you in your request for these additional funds. 

I apologize for the length of this letter but it seemed necessary to go into a fair 
amount of detail to give you a rather complete story. I will be glad to furnish 
any additional material you might want. 

I assure you we will really appreciate your efforts in securing the funds needed 
for adequate forestry and watershed management research programs in Iowa. 

Sincerely, 
V. L. CLark. 


P. S. I understand Ohio is asking for $100,000 for watershed management 
research by the Forest Service. Iowa needs funds for the same purpose just as 
badly as Ohio. 


Tuespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH KALER, STATE FORESTER OF MARYLAND 
LOWELL BESLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND FORESTER OF THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Kaler, give your name and position for the rec- 
ord and proceed. 
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Mr. Kater. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
wish to speak today in support of the Clarke-McNary budget. 

I represent the State Foresters’ Association, which has been cham- 
pioning work on State and private lands for some thirty-odd years. 

Our job is mainly in forest-fire control, and forest-tree planting in 
cooperation with private landowners and forest management and in 
general forest assistance. 

The first item that we have been very much interested in is cooper- 
ation in forest-fire control. 

A few years ago I carried a bill over here to you gentlemen on the 
Hill and the authorization for cooperative forest-fire control was 
raised from the then $2,500,000, so that today, by graduated steps, 
it;jcould be increased to $20 million. 

We are not asking that it be increased to $20 million, but we did 
have $9,449,500 last year. The Bureau of the Budget, we find, has 
cut that item by $1,083,069. Now, that is quite a serious blow to us 
because it affects all of our forest activities. 

Fire control in the 43 States that we represent, and which we are now 
cooperating with the Federal Government in their efforts to stop 
destruction by forest fires means a lot to everybody in the prevention 
of destruction of not only wood fiber that goes into building and 
industry, for making pulp, and so forth, but of the game lands and the 
watersheds. 

I would like to speak principally in regard to our efforts in water- 
resources Management. 

Back in 1911 the Weeks Act was enacted, and that was sort of a 
pump-priming proposition where all of the States were asked to 
cooperate with the State forestry departments in the then organized 
State departments. Some of them did not come into the picture 
until 1914, 1915, or 1916, or along in there, but the majority of the 
eastern States started along just after the turn of the century to 
establish forestry departments. 

Man of those men rode horseback, and all they had with them was 
a shovel and a fire rake. They went out on horseback, and they 
would go out and fight fires when they occurred. 

The basis or object of the Weeks Act was to put out fires that 
started on the watersheds. That was the principal objective it had, 
and the States put their shoulders to the wheel, and they had a little 
money that was given to them by the Federal Government to promote 
this kind of work. 

I think they were eminently successful in their efforts because when 
Messrs. Clarke and McNary in 1924 secured the enactment of the 
Clarke-McNary Act that was when they put a ceiling of half a mil- 
lion dollars on fire control. 

From an historical angle this thing has grown with the country, 
but we have not in the last few years been able to keep up with this 
growing population in the country because the automobile has opened 
up more forest areas than we can keep up with as far as providing 
protection for them is concerned. 

You spoke a while ago, Congressman, about our extensive improve- 
ments in highway building. 

The automobile has opened up new horizons in that it is getting 
more and more people out of the city and into the country, people 
who do not have much regard for the land. They do not know too 
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much about the management of land, and when it comes to this 
resource that I am talking about now, the forests, the forest cover and 
its relationship to water back on the hills, the person who flips a 
cigarette out of the window of his car and starts a fire has no compre- 
hension of what catastrophe they may create on somebody else’s Jand, 
and usually they do not own it. All they know about it is that when 
they turn the tap open back home that there is supposed to be water 
come out of it. 

We are told that we are going to have 200 million people in this 
country. 

We cannot help to build up a great big water supply unless we have 
ro support in building up the ground water that is so important 

ack there in the hills because we know, and I have worked in the 
Middle West, Mr. Jensen, we know under those good old beech trees 
and oak trees, that there is where the springs begin, and it is the 
combined effort of all of us to bring the water from those individual 
springs down into the little creeks and valleys where it may be im- 
pounded behind a dam, and then somebody may use the water, such 
as your city of Youngstown, Mr. Kirwan, or whether it will be used 
in some other section of the country. We are fighting to try to 
maintain that cover back there on those watersheds. 

There is a map on the wall there on water resource development. 
We have taken that map and added on it a great many of the smaller 
watersheds developments, and I would like to speak to you about 
one of them that I am most familiar with up here in the mountains 
on the Potomac River. 

It is a watershed of only 116 square miles. It is shown by one of 
those little blue spots, Mr. Jensen, where we have 116 square miles 
in back of it. 

About 60 million gallons of water flow from that watershed every 
day. 

Speaking of the importance of that little spot, and that little water- 
shed around it, that we are entrusted to protect, it means just this, 
that there are several thousand people who are dependent on that 
water supply, because the company down below that makes paper 
from the wood that comes from that watershed, and it has seen fit 
to invest $20 million in plant expansion. Why? Because they have 
an assured water supply there, and they have an assured wood fiber 
supply. 

We are coupling those two things together so that we have on the 
Savage River, a branch of the Potomac River, an assured water 
supply for industry and for the steady employment of people. 

The same thing applies to all of these other little watersheds because 
it is the State forester, my counterpart in all of the States, who has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that the watershed is maintained so 
that adequate cover is kept there for the benefit of everybody 
concerned. 

Referring to these people in the city that I spoke of a while ago, 
people who go out and unthinkingly start fires, we are trying to reach 
those people through the ‘Smokie Bear’ program. 

We are trying to start it in school on an educational program to get 
the youngsters in hand, and we have been emanately successful in 
that because we have cut down the number of fires from 200,000 to 
approximately 180,000. 
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This is still a slow and painful process, and there are still many 
millions of acres of land, between 55 million and 60 million acres of land 
in this country that do not have one semblance of organized fire con- 
trolon them. That is a pretty sad commentary on the situation. 

Now, we have been working in this field of fire control for many 
years. As I said, we went back to 1911. We have been struggling 
along on very skimpy rations for so many years, that we believe that 
if we are going to maintain our resources on a par with the other 
countries of the world—we would like to see you not only restore that 
$1 million in fire control, but we would like to ask your cooperation in 
adding $2 million additional, to make it $11 million instead of 
$9,500,000 because we are in a bad way throughout the whole country. 

We have got to maintain our supply of wood fibre for the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps just the same as we have to for our 
citizens, and at the same time we must keep that film of humus on the 
land so that it does not wash away. 

You do not see any erosion out in good forest covered land, and we 
are trying to maintain that surface and underground water supply 
that is worth its weight in gold to us. 

We are doing a lot on the forest management program with our 
private landowners by encouraging them to get the most out of their 
land when they harvest a crop of timber, and so we send somebody 
around to see them, who is very much like an assistant county agri- 
culture agent, which we are all familiar with, and this young man 
encourages the owner, if he has requested this service, to go in and 
mark the trees that are ripe for harvesting. 

Then he will also help him get together with the millman on a 
suitable contract, so that they will leave the land in as good condition, 
and sometimes better condition than when they started. 

Oftentimes we get rid of weed trees for him if there is a sale for 
them in centers of population where there are mills that will take the 
trees, and oftentimes we have to do that in order to get the man’s 
woodlands back into good productive condition, very much the same 
as we do on farms when we cull a flock or a herd in order to get rid of 
the cull material. 

In addition to that we are maintaining in every State an adequate 
nursery supply of trees for reforestation. We have to protect those 
trees. When a man signifies the intention of going out and planting 
this land to get cover back to somewhere near its normal state with 
the water flow and capacity production for wood fiber he agrees to 
maintain fire protection over that land, and we must help him in 
that, because that man cannot have a fire engine at hiscommand. He 
is a little fellow. He is a 100- or a 200-acre man, and he is devoting 
only his rough lands generally to forestry. 

Getting back to this fire-control job, we have not had a fire depart- 
ment, but every man serves in many capacities. In addition to pro- 
tecting this water resource we are involved so deeply in civil defense 
at the moment that our men are spending a great deal of time on 
that, because come what may, we hope to be ready for what may 
happen in the metropolitan areas, and if we are called upon to back 
up anybody in the metropolitan areas we expect to be ready for it. 

We had in our State, not so long ago quite an explosion, and in 
avoiding that catastrophe which was not anticipated, where do you 
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suppose our boys were? ‘They were the eyes and the ears of the Army 
because communications entered into it. 

We have a very efficient network of radio communication in prac- 
tically every State of the Union, which ties right in with State police, 
with the armed services, and with the other protection agencies, and 
our men are trained to use that communication system and not to 
interfere with anybody else, because it is on a separate wave length. 

If a catastrophe occurs where our men are called upon to fight a fire 
they are able to use their good judgment. They are trained to the best 
advantage to do that work. 

So, gentlemen, I leave it with you. You have a tremendous task 
of adjusting the budget, but there again we ask if you will not continue 
what we ask that we not be subjected to a cut. We would like to see 
that amount restored because it is going to be very embarrassing for 
us to try to do the job that I have explained to you if those cuts are 
sustained. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Kaler.) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to speak today in 
support of the Clarke-MecNary, sections 2 and 4 budgets of the State and private 
forestry cooperation funds, known more familiarly to us as cooperation in fire 
control, cooperation in forest tree planting, cooperation in forest management, 
and processing and general forestry assistance. 

The first item, cooperation in forest-fire control, has been submitted to you 
by the Budget Bureau showing a decrease of $1,083,069 from the $9,449,500 
available this year. This proposed reduction in the appropriation will strike a 
serious blow to foresty activities in all of the 43 States now cooperating in their 
efforts to stop the destruction by forest fires. We come to you today with full 
knowledge that forest fires are destroying cover on many of our watershed lands. 
The State forestry officials have been working in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture dating back to 1911, and more recently under the Clarke-McNary 
Act of 1924, when cooperative agreements were entered into, to protect both 
forest and water resources where the public is so dependent upon them. This 
job of protection, which is the joint responsibility of the States and the Federal 
Government, involves some 430 million acres of forest land, the bulk of which 
is in private ownership. In order to get the private owners of this land to do 
an effective job of forest management, we must also tie in their cooperation in 
forest tree planting and forest management. The job is being done on the 
ground by technical foresters similar to county agents in the Extension Service. 

The funds which are appropriated by the Federal Government are used princi- 
pally to secure, by every possible means, good management which will maintain 
a protective cover of humus, young growth, and mature trees on the land. Much 
evidence could be submitted to you today to show the importance of forest 
management on our watersheds, but I should like to refer to these maps, which 
show the multiplicity of watershed management projects, whose efficiency would 
be reduced if widespread forest fires were allowed to destroy the cover on the 
land. Everywhere we turn in the States of the Mississippi Valley and eastward, 
we find ourselves confronted with the results of serious drought, which is one of 
the results of several decades of unrestricted and promiscuous cutting on private 
lands. By comparison, we have some examples where by intensive forest manage- 
ment, which includes forest-fire control, we can show you how concerted action 
is bringing about desired results. At one of the headwaters of the Potomac, 
which flows by this Capital, my State cooperated in the building of a flood-control 
and general-purpose dam. As a result of this cooperation, a large lake has been 
impounded which supplies 60 million gallons of water daily to a paper mill 
downstream. This mill recently expanded its facilities by spending $20 million, 
based almost entirely on the fact that it had an assured adequate water supply. 
We hope we can provide many more examples of such cooperative effort through- 
out the country, if we are successful in establishing the merits of forest cover in 
maintaining stream flow. 

One element which has been very disconcerting to State people has been the 
fact that neither the Budget Bureau nor the Secretary’s office advised us that a 
cut was in the making until the budget figures were announced early this year. 
This leaves the States in a very difficult position, since many State budgets have 
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been made up for the coming year, and it will not be possible to secure additional 
funds with which to make up this more than $1 million difference. 

On the historica] side I should like to bring to your attention the fact that the 
philosophy we have been working on is one that was fostered by the 1924 Clarke- 
McNary Act, when the Congress enacted the bill on the basis that the Federal 
Government would pay 50 percent of the costs. Today these costs have exceeded 
$54 million, and we are struggling along with less than 25 percent of that as the 
Federal contribution. We believe it is time for the Federal Government to assume 
its rightful share of this task, which transcends State boundaries due to the fact 
that neither watersheds nor fires are respecters of State boundaries. I would 
like to again remind you that there is in the Federal statute, the Clarke-Me Nary 
Act, the authority to increase these moneys to $20 million. We ask your in- 
dulgence and assistance in restoring them to not just the $9,500,000 we received 
last year, but to the $11,500,000 which is so essential to the restoration of a good 
watershed-management program. By so doing you will aid the States in pro- 
viding intensive fire protection to its tree planting program, will put a floor 
under its forest-management program, and will also aid in making many other 
worthwhile projects, such as a cooperative program in white pine blister rust or 
other disease or insects, that much more effective. Our forests are needed in 
many emergencies, both wartime and peacetime, and if we are to maintain our 
position in the world today based on our resources, it rests largely on the action 
you gentlemen will take in supporting the cooperative programs for the establish- 
ment, management, and protection of the forest cover on both State and private 
lands. 


Mr. Krrwan. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. BrSLEY 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Besley, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Bester. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Lowell Besley, executive director and forester of the American 
Forestry Association. 

[ have not had the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
before, so I assume that you do not know much about the American 
Forestry Association. 

We are the largest forestry organization in the United States. 

We are an independent citizens’ organization, and I think we had 
quite a little to do with the first bill to set aside forest reserves, which 
later became national forests, and then there was the establishment of 
the Forest Service. 

We have watched it develop throughout the years with a great deal 
of interest and we desire to see it do a good job. 

Our 25,000 members are scattered all through the country. There 
may be 1,500 of them who are foresters. The rest of them are doctors, 
lawyers, and sportsmen, and those who are interested as good citizens 
in trying to protect our forests and help to preserve our resources, 
soil and water, and wildlife and outdoor recreation. 

Now, we have no personal interest in any one particular item. We 
are deeply interested in the overall program of forestry, and we feel 
that the Forest Service has a tremendous part to play in that overall 
program. 

We want to see our State forestry departments strong, and we want 
to see them grow, and we want to see private industry do a good job of 
managing their lands. 

We want to see the farm woodlot owner, who is the owner of about 
two-thirds of our actual forest land in the country do a good job. 
This is a very important item, and in that respect, of course, the State 
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and private forestry cooperation funds, about which Mr. Kaler was 
speaking, go toward fuller cooperation in forest management. We 
think they are extremely important, while at the same time we feel 
it is very important for. the Forest Service to do a good job on its 
national forests. 

I have prepared and I have here, a somewhat longer statement to 
give you a little more background, both about the association and 
particularly about our feeling about these various items in the budget, 
and I will have time to cover only some of the highlights and the most 
important things that I would like to mention at this time, in connec- 
tion with the overall budget. 

First of all, I may say that this is not something that we are just 
thinking up all of a sudden. 

We had had, in our 88 years of existence, four American forest 
congresses, and the last one was held here in Washington in October 
1953. 

We think it is a good idea for us to get together all the conservation 
leaders, not just the forestry leaders, but those in related natural 
resources, about once every so often to see just where we are going, 
and what kind of a job we are doing as a nation in handling our 
natural resources, particularly our forest resources. 

We had this Congress in Washington in October 1953. There were 
about 800 people there at that time. President Eisenhower was there, 
some Army officers, and some Members of Congress, and a lot of 
private people, and so forth. 

We talked over various possibilities, and I have distributed our 
program that was the result of those deliberations which we had. 
Those are not the proceedings. I have those here in my bag, but 
that is the program, and you will find it in every part of this overall 
forestry program. This is what everybody should do, and in every 
part you will find very important phases of the Forest Service, and 
that is what we would like to mention today with regard to the three 
major responsibilities of the Forest Service, as we see it. 

The first, of course, is national-forest protection and management, 
which is your budget item beginning on page 359 of the budget. 

Obviously the management of the timber resource alone, if we do 
not mention the other things, on 181 million acres of national forests 
and 7 million acres of land utilization projects is big business. 

Of course, in addition, the Forest Service has the responsibility of 
managing the water, grazing, wildlife, and recreation resources on 
these same acres. 

Frankly, gentlemen, past, present, and proposed appropriations are 
woefully inadequate to do this overall job well, and we certainly 
should do it well. 

We are very pleased to see how well industry is doing with some 
of its lands, but we still have one-sixth of the commercial forest land 
area and the national forest land, not to mention the other public 
lands, we certainly cannot allow the standards of management of that 
public land to fall, as it has unfortunately, considerably below its 
potential productivity as is demonstrated by what industry has done 
on some of its own lands. 

Now, it has shown what can be done. 
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We are just not giving the Forest Service enough support to do a 
good job on that land. The situation is bec -oming increasingly serious 
because, of course, we are having an increased population pressure 
and there is increased competition for every acre of land. 

For the past several years, as a matter of fact, the funds which 
were made available for many of the national forest activities have 
actually been reduced in dollars as well as a decrease in purchasing 
power, which, of course, is considerably more. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


| would like to speak to you for just a minute with respect to the 
“National forest timber resource management.”’ In your budget 
that is on page 359. For this item the budget would provide an in- 
crease of $800,000. 

This is certainly a step in the right direction, but I am like Mr. 
Kaler over here, I feel that it is inadequate in this regard because 
every year our national forests are growing about one billion and a 
half board-feet more than we are harvesting from them. 

This surplus would be greater if we made room for the younger 
and faster growing stands of timber to mature. 

The increase of funds provided in this budget would be devoted 
largely to the leg work on about half of the timber sales which would 
be required and bring this up to about half of the full productivity. 
In other words, we are missing a tremendous bet there because ac- 
tually it is not only good forestry practice, it is not only important for 
the Nation that we utilize our stands of timber well, but it is a matter 
of dollars and cents to the Treasury. We are being kind of pennywise 
and pound foolish on this item because, actually, for every dollar that 
we invest there will be $10 more coming back into the Treasury from 
increased timber sales. So, it must be a good investment, as well as a 
good forestry proposition. 

So, I would certainly recommend that that item be increased even 
further , to probably in the neighborhood of, say, $1,500,000, instead of 
$800,000, because | think it will mean actual money in the bank for the 
United States, and it will certainly be doing a better job on the land. 

I might say that that ties in with what has already been done, and 
which I wanted to congratulate the budget people on in the fact that 
they have brought up this money for access roads. We get good roads 
in there, and those roads make it possible for timber sales to be made. 
Provide the staff and the amount nec essary to get those timber sales 
made, and then we will have the money to pay for many of these 
things. 

‘ATIONAL FOREST RECREATION MANAGEMENT 


| would like to mention also the national forest recreation manage- 
ment item 

I think that is known in your budget as ‘Sanitation and care of 
public campgrounds.” 

Percentagewise, the 1956 budget would provide more than a 20 
percent increase for this activity. That would be just fine if we had 
not allowed ourselves to fall so far behind on the job that we have a 
national scandal on our hands. 
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H. R. 1972 


You gentlemen, of course, are familiar with the efforts made by some 
of the Congressmen in the last session of Congress with respect to the 
Baker bill, H. R. 1972. In its original form, and it was later modified, 
it suggested that 10 percent of the gross receipts of the National Forest 
Service, up to $5% million a year be automatically appropriated 
every year to take care of this national forest recreation activity. 

The American Forestry Association has felt through the years that 
automatic appropriations which short-circuit congressional procedure 
— year are very dangerous, and that they are not good fiscal 
policy. 

Therefore we have hesitated to support a bill which would provide 
for this automatic appropriation, but after seeing Congress after 
Congress fail to face up to this growing problem, and they did it again 
this last time, they did not increase the budget at all in connection with 
this item, after seeing one after the other do that, though it was 
against our principles we went out in support in the last Congress of a 
modified Baker bill. This increase we have provided here of $200,000 
is just a pittance with regard to the problem to be handled. I might 
say that this $5,500,000 was pretty well documented in the 83d 
Congress and showed exactly the whole problem to be done, and what 
was required to bring the facilities up to what they should be. 

Really it is a scandal when the State of California has had to close 
down a national forest campground area because it is a menace to 
public health, and that thing is just going on all over the country. 

So, [recommend to you that you at east double the proposed amount 
for this item. 

There is no use getting it all at once, but we should try to restore 
this. item and at least get a couple of million dollars, which I think 
could be absorbed efficiently in that time, so that we can give the 
Forest Service a chance to clear up this really very serious situation. 

I would like to say just a word about the national forest rangers, 
forest supervisors and other multiactivity employees. 

These loyal, hardworking foresters are the very backbone of the 
national forest organization. They are the ones that have to keep 
the activities running efficiently. Frankly, they were never allowed 
the luxury of an 8-hour day, but the burden has gotten completely 
out of hand at the present time. They need help and need it badly, 
They need some assistants to help them to do the job. 

Instead of that, in the 1955 budget they were cut back $325,000, 
and in the 1956 budget it maintains that same item. 

We believe the actual total amount should be increased by about 
10 percent te restore that $325,000 and add approximately the same 
amount to that. 

On national forest reforestation and range revegetation, which is 
another item in the budget, at the present rate of planting it would 
take 200 years to restore to productivity the approximately 4 million 
acres of national forest land already in need of reforestation, and that 
does not take into account anything we are likely to have from future 
catastrophies, and that, of course, will be added to the present 4 million 
acres. If you will examine history you will find that the current appro- 
priations for this purpose are less than two-thirds of what they were 
a few years ago. They have been going down instead of up. They are 
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only one-twelfth of the amount which was authorized by the Congress 
in the Anderson-Mansfield Act of 1949. We realize the importance of 
it, and Congress recognized it by putting through the authorization, 
but the appropriations have fallen short of the authorization bill. 

Pretty much the same thing applies to the range revegetation 
program. 

Despite the fact that it is going to cost us money in the long run, 
it is certainly going to cost us a lot less if we can revegetate the wornout 
range immediately; we can eliminate a lot of expensive measures which 
will come up in the future, in the control of erosion which it will take 
if this preventive action is not taken. 

We have to restore these ranges, and they are going to continue to 
erode very badly if preventive action is not taken. Of course, this 
gets into this whole problem in which your subcommittee has so much 
to do in connection with the management of water resources. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRIALS 


In connection with forest roads and trails, in this instance we can 
say ‘Well done,” and we hope you will keep the budget item just as 
itis. The full $24 million has been proposed for access roads, and we 
hope you will keep it at that amount. 

This matter of access roads and trails I went into considerably last 
year, and there are probably other witnesses who have, so I probably 
do not need to bring more of this to your attention, but they affect 
not only the fact that we can more nearly market our timber, that we 
can get in more easily and get our timber out, but they are also most 
important from the standpoint of protection, and I would like to say 
that they not only provide protection against fire, but also protection 
against forest pests. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


That is the next item that I would like to say just a word about, in 
regard to the control of forest pests. 

Our program of the American Forestry Association, of which I have 
provided copies to the committee, recommends that provision be 
made to take prompt action in emergencies created by insect and 
disease epidemics. We are glad to note that the budget this year, 
including the pending deficiency bill, carries substantial increases for 
insect control. 

I assume that you gentlemen know, but I can assure you that the 
general public does not know, that our losses in the forests are greater 
every year from insects and diseases than from forest fires, and this is 
very important. 

We would like to get after this situation and start protecting our 
forests from these pests. 

We attach a lot of importance to this matter of pest control, so we 
hope that your committee will retain those items. 

Now, gentlemen, I see that I have used up my time in covering 
briefly just a few of the highlights of the Forest Service’s major 
responsibility No. 1, national forest protection and management. 

If you have an opportunity later to read our program you will 
notice that our association is equally concerned with the Forest 
Service’s other two major responsibilities, State and private forestry 
cooperation and forest research. 
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When appearing before your subcommittee last year I devoted 
about half of my testimony to these two items. 

It is not that I do not think that they are just as important this 
year, but we just do not have the time to go into them, and I am 
quite sure that other witnesses will bring these items to your attention. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Kaler has already told you about the 
serious situation with respect to forest fires, and the importance of 
restoring the appropriation for State and private forestry cooperation. 

After all, there are still 50 million acres of privately owned forest 
lands without any form of organized fire protection and, unfortunately, 
it is dangerously thin on many millions of acres of land. We cannot 
afford to lop off a million dollars of that, and we should object to it. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


Likewise, I am sure that other witnesses have emphasized to you 
the many areas and projects requiring still more Federal forest research 
funds. 

Last year they made a substantial increase in forest research funds. 

I would like to say in that connection, however, as I said in the 
beginning, that we are interested in the overall program, and we 
recognize very strongly the need for a well-rounded program of 
research in all phases of forestry and wood utilization. 

We know that the funds which the Federal Government can 
devote to this purpose have an upper limit, beyond which you cannot 
go, and we know as a subcommittee that you are going to receive 
great pressures to earmark all available funds for this project or that 
project, or this area, or that area. 

We hope that you will resist these pressures to the end that the 
well-trained professional forestry staff of the Forestry Service will be 
permitted sufficient flexibility in planning and executing the research 
program to enable it to achieve the sought-after, well-balanced 
efficient reforestation and research program. 

Again, I should like to thank you very much for this opportunity 
of appearing to present our views to you, and I know the Forest 
Service budget is in very good hands in this committee, which has 
such a fine reputation in respect to national resources. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you very much. 

Mr. JensEN. I have been very much interested, in the testimony of 
Mr. Kaler and also of the testimony of Mr. Besley. You have gone 
into this matter quite completely. You told us as you went along 
what you would like to have us do. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to ask them to put all of those requests 
into one spot, showing how much is in the budget, and, the minimum 
amount that you would like to have on each of these requests that you 
have made for an increase in the budget. 

Mr. Brestey. We shall be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Jensen. We can remember your arguments, but we cannot 
remember the amounts which you requested, and so, Mr. Chairman, 
without objection, I would like to have them simply show the amount 
that is in the budget and the minimum amount that they feel they 
should have in order to do a good job on each one of these items. 

Mr. Bestey. We shall be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Sreminski. Without objection, it will be entered in the record 
at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Recommendations of American Forestry Association 


1955 appro- 1956, Budget 1956, AFA 
priation Bureau recommended 


P scttgettanaiitagiiainailmpetnaioonegnsitiainas a 


a I. Salaries and expenses, Forest Service (budget p. 359 
1, National-forest protection and management: 
(a) Resource protection and use: 


F Timber-resource management $6, 000, 000 $6, 800, 000 $7, 250,000 
. Sanitation and care of public campgrounds - 970, 000 1, 170, 000 2, 340, 000 
be Forest-fire protection 8, 250, 000 9, 125, 000 9, 750, 000 
- Forest rangers, forest supervisors, and other 

; multiple-activity employees. -_- 7, 587, 000 7, 587, 000 8, 345, 000 
; (6) Resource development: 

x Reforestation - a a 800, 000 800, 000 1, 500, 000 
F Range revegetation 500. 000 500, 000 750, 000 
' If. Forest roads and trails, Forest Service (budget p. 361) _| 22, 500, 000 24, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 





q Mr. Sreminski. We will insert the prepared statement of Mr. Besley 
in the record at this point. 
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STATEMENT BY LOWELL BESLEY, EXecuTivE DIREcTOR-FORESTER, THE AMERICAN 
Forestry ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am Lowell Besley, executive director and forester of the 
American Forestry Association, on whose behalf I appear here this afternoon 
Perhaps I should say a word about our association since this is the first time we 
have had the privilege of appearing before this subcommittee. We are an inde- 
pendent citizens’ organization without political, government, or commercial con- 
nections. Our 25,000 members come from every walk of life and from every 
section of the country. They are good citizens, many of them leaders in commu- 
nity, State, and Nation, who believe in the protection, proper management, and 
wise use of our forests and related renewable natural resources of soil, water 
wildlife, and outdoor recreation. For more than three-quarters of a century the 
> American Forestry Association has ceaselessly fought for a sound national-forest 
» policy and the wise implementation and administration of that policy for the 
greatest good of all the people in the long run. It was largely through its influence 
that the great national forests and the splendid United States Forest Service were 
originally established and have been encouraged over the years to grow wisely 
and well. At the same time the association has consistently worked for sound for- 
est management of privately owned forest lands of all classes of ownership through 
) private initiative encouraged and guided by public education and technical- 
» assistance programs. Simultaneously it has supported strong State forestry 
departments and systems of State, county, and community forests. It has stood 
for a vigorous research program in all phases of forestry and wood utilization by 
all agencies and organizations equipped to do the job. And it believes that 
healthy, strong forest industries contribute to employment, community stability, 
better and more useful forest products and national prosperity. It believes that 
wise forest management aimed at fuller use of our forest land potential produc- 
» tivity on a sustained-yield basis will vield more wood and water and wildlife 
and recreation for all. And it believes that the greatest good to the greatest 
number in the long run will result from a well-rounded forestry program in which 
Federal, State, and local governments, large, medium, and small forest industries, 
wood producers and wood consumers and forest managers and forest users all 
join hands in setting up the program and in earrying it out. For this program 
to sueceed, each agency, organization, and individual must do its, or his or her 
part. The part which the Federal Government in general and the United States 
Forest Service in particular should play is a very important one. What it will 
be able to do toward discharging this responsibility during the year 1956 will 
depend in no small measure upon the budget estimates which this committee has 
under consideration here today. 

In October 1953, our association sponsored here in Washington an American 
forest congress—the fourth in its long history. This forest congress called 
together the leaders in every major field of conservation to discuss a new program 
for American forestry which might serve as an overall guide for all agencies, or- 
™ ganizations and individuals concerned with the wise use of our forests and related 
: 58276—55——_54 
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resources. Over 800 participated in this 3-day conference, President Eisenhower 
and a host of other representatives of the Federal establishment among them. 
Our new program for American forestry is the resvlt of these deliberations by the 
top leaders of our own and other governments, of private industry, and of the 
general public in all fields interested in forestry and in conservation. Because 
the role of the United States Forest Service is such an important integral part of 
this program, I am furnishing you with sufficient copies for all members of the 
subcommittee and I should appreciate the privilege of referring to it from time to 
time in this testimony 

The American Forestry Association heartily concurs in the overall aim of both 
the administration and the Congress for efficiency and econony in the Federal 
Government establishment and in proper assumption of responsibility by local 
interests. To accomplish this aim: first, the Federal responsibilities must be 
clearly understood, authorized and assigned to the appropriate division of the 
Government; and second, each such division must receive sufficient appropriations 
to discharge its responsibilities efficiently. We should like to discuss with you 
these Federal responsibilities and the requirements to meet them as they relate 
to the Forest Service for the fiscal year 1956. 

Although this is the first year that your subcommittee had had the responsibility 
of reviewing the budget of the Forest Service, we are well aware of your splendid 
record with respect to encouraging the wise development of other of our natural 
resources. Especially we are mindful of the major contribution made by your 
subcommittee towards the development of the water and related resources of our 
Nation, and of the leadership and guidance you have provided that constructive 
national program. Consequently, we are confident that you will give the same 
careful consideration, and will provide strong support, guidance and leadership, 
to the Forest Service in discharging the three major responsibilities which the 
Congress has placed upon it. ‘These are: (1) National Forest protection and 
management; (2) State and private forestry cooperation; and (3) research needed 
to advance both of those operating programs. From other witnesses you have 
doubtless heard of various local and regional needs of serious importance. Others, 
including the Forest Service witnesses, have probably brought you a more inte- 
grated picture; that is, about the forestry situation nationwide, and the more 
pressing needs in connection with it. The American Forestry Association which, 
as I remarked above, has for 80 years been fighting for a sound national forest 
policy and the wise implementation and administration of that policy in the public 
interest, would like to address its remarks to the integrated national picture. 

The recommendations of our association with regard to each of the three major 
responsibilities of the Forest Service are spelled out thoroughly in the program for 
American forestry with which I have supplied each of youa copy. In brief, some 
of the more important, more urgent, needs based on those recommendations are as 
follows: 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY NO. 1-——-NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


This item begins on page 359 of the printed budget. Many recommendations 
of our program bear on this responsibility but I should like to call your attention 
particularly to the recommendation under ‘‘Responsibilities of public agencies’’, 
page 4, second column. These refer to timber management. Obviously the 
management of the timber resource alone on 181 million acres of National Forests 
and 7 million acres of land utilization projects is big business. But in addition, the 
Forest Service has the responsibility of managing the water, grazing, wildlife, and 
recreation resources of these same acres. Frankly, gentlemen, past, present, and 
proposed appropriations are woefully inadequate to do the job. Indeed, less than 
half the actual gross receipts from these forests are being reappropriated for their 
administration, management, and improvement. It is small wonder, then, that 
private industry can, with complete justification, point out thet large aleas ‘of its 
own lands are far better managed than the great majo1ity on the national forests. 
Of course we are delighted to see the improved management of these industrial 
lands, but can we as 2, Nation afford to allow one sixth of our commercial forest 
land area—upon which many of our citizens depend for their livelihood—fall so 
seriously below their potential productivity? In these days of phenomenally 
expanding population and increasing competition for land, the answer is obviously, 
no. Yet it is exactly what is happening. 

For the past several years the furds available for many national-forest activities 
have barely kept abreast of the lowering value of the dollar. In fact, for some 
activities, the funds available are lower than several years ago—not only in terms 
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of purchasing power but even in actual dollars appropriated. During the past 
few years, for example, funds for reforestation have dropped fiom nearly 14 
million dollars to $800,000 and those for range revegetation from nearly $800,000 
to $500,000. Likewise it has been necessary to reduce the number of guards 
employed in the vital protection force against forest fire, to reduce the number of 
rangers, and otherwise to curtail essential services. 

The point I want to make here is that in the overall nations] forest protection 
and management job, there have been many curtailments instes.d of the advances 
needed to protect, develop, and utilize fully these great and valuable public 
properties. I want now to refer specifically to a few of the National Forest 
Protection and Management activities as examples of how the total national- 
forest program needs and metits your support with additional funds. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
(1. Budget, p. 359, included in item 1 (a)) 


For this item the budget would provide an increase of $800,000. This is the 
right direction but is inadequate. Every year our national forests are growing 
about a billion and a half board feet more than we are harvesting from them. 
This surplus would be even greater if we made room for younger, faster-growing 
stands by marketing more of the overage decadent stands in which growth is 
offset by losses through decay and deterioration. The increased funds proposed 
in the 1956 budget for this item will barely provide for doing the legwork needed 
to handle an increase in timber sales amounting to a little more than half of the 
surplus of annual-growth over present annual harvest. Furthermore these funds 
will not provide, as the American Forestry Association has urged, for advance 
cruising, management plans, and other provisions ‘‘for orderly harvesting of the 
timber crop on a sustained-yield basis at a high level of productivity and quality.”’ 

Furthermore, failure to provide adequately for this activity is a case of being 
‘Denny wise and pound foolish.’’ Returns to the Treasury in actual eash from 
an orderly stepping up of timber sales will be more than $10 for each dollar of 
the inereased appropriation. I say actual cash, because this is in addition to the 
value of the tremerdous yields of water from the national forests, of their 
recreation values to some 40 million people who use them yearly, and to other 
uses which cannot be readily evaluated in terms of dollars and cents. An in- 
crease of at least. a million and a quarter dollars for 1956 would be more realistic 
and at the same time a prudent investment. 


NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
(Ineluded in item 1 (a), p. 359 of the budget) 


This item is also known as sanitation and care of public campgrounds. Per- 
centagewise the 1956 budget would provide more than a 20 percent increase for 
this activity. That would be just fine if we had not allowed ourselves to fall so 
far behind on the job that we have a national scandal on our hands. Indeed 
many of your brother Congressmen have recommended drastic action to correct 
the appalling conditions with respect to recreation facilities on our national 
forests. More than 40 million recreation seekers, plus an additional great num- 
ber of hunters and fishermen, are literally flooding the national forests during 
every summer vacation and hunting season. The campgrounds and other facili- 
ties for taking care of them are so inadequate that in far too many cases they are 
critically unsanitary or completely lacking, with resulting serious danger to public 
health. Further, with overcrowded campgrounds, travelers are eamping in 
unprotected areas throughout the forests. Many damaging forest fires result, 

Faced with this situation, many members of the 83d Congress gave strong 
support to such proposed legislation as the Baker bill, H. R. 1972 which would 
have automatically appropriated for this activity 10 percent of the national 
forest receipts up to $5%% million a year. About a half a dozen similar bills have 
been introduced again this year. This would be a far cry from the total appro- 
priation of a little more than a million dollars proposed for the 1956 budget. 

The American Forestry Association has always objected to the principle of 
automatic appropriation as an unsound fiscal practice of government. Yet, last 
year, after seeing one Congress after another fail to face up to this growing problem 
through its regular appropriation procedure, we urged support of a modified 
Baker bill. We hope your subcommittee will recommend that the 84th Congress 
provide for 1956 at least double the sum proposed by the budget for national 
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forest recreation management. Only by so doing will you enable the Forest 
Service to begin to clear up this disgraceful situation under sound fiscal policies 
of government. We are confident the majority of Congressmen will cordially 
* support such an increase. 


NATIONAL FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 
(Included in item 1 (a), p. 359 of the budget) 


We are indeed please’ to see the 1956 Budget provides a substantial increase 
in this item. In our testimony on the Forest Service budget last year, we pointed 
out how dangerously thin in coverage the regular protection and administration 
organization is on our national forests. Also we stated that emergency fire 
fighting fuvds, which are not available until the fire is underway and out of 
control by te regular organization, cannot take the place of prudent organiza- 
tional expenditures for prevention and presuppression activities. Failure to 
provide adequately for prevention activities may result in inefficient use of the 
protection collar. 

No dout you have already been told that the proposed increase is insufficient 
to bring the fire guard force back again to the number previously employed for 
their indispensable tasks. One good reason is that a typical fireguard for a 6-day 
week now costs more than twice what he cost for a 7-day week only 10 years ago, 
Consequently our national forest losses continue to be higher than they should 
be—not only in commercial timber values but even more in terms of watershed 
values. The proposed budget increase of $875,000 is therefore still inadequate. 
A million and a half dollars would be more realistic. 


NATIONAL FOREST RANGERS, FOREST SUPERVISORS, AND OTHER MULTIPLE-ACTIVITY 
EMPLOYEES 


These loyal, hardworking foresters are the very backbone of the National 
Forest organization. ‘They are the ones who have to keep all activities running 
efficiently. They never were allowed the luxury of an 8-hour day, but with the 
increasingly greater use of the National Forests every year, their workload now 
exceeds all reasonable bounds. They need help. Instead, the 1955 budget made 
a $325,000 cut in this item and the 1956 budget proposes to maintain the total at 
the 1955 figure. We believe the 1956 total should be perhaps 10 percent higher 
than that provided in 1955 to restore last year’s cut and add a similar amount 
to provide assistants for this undermanned, overworked force. 


NATIONAL FOREST (1) REFORESTATION AND (2) RANGE REVEGETATION 
(Item 1 (b), page 359 of the budget) 


At our present rate of planting it would take 200 years to restore to productivity 
the 4 million acres of National Forest land already in need of reforestation—not 
taking into account probable additions from future catastrophies. Yet current 
appropriations for this purpose are less than two-thirds of what they were a few 
years ago and amount to less than a twelfth of the amount authorized by the 
Anderson-Mansfield Act of 1949. Likewise, the current budget provides only 
about five-eighths as much as it did several years ago for range revegetation and 
the 1956 figure is only one-sixth of the authorization by the same 1949 act. This 
is in spite of the fact that immediate revegetation of worn-out range would 
eliminate expensive future measures for control of erosion which will continue if 
preventive action is not taken soon. These downward trends in appropriation 
need to be reversed until the needs are more nearly met. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 
(Pp. 361-362, printed budget) 


The American Forestry Association strongly endorses the budget increases 
provided for access roads. The total proposed appropriation of $24 million is 
the maximum amount authorized for fiscal 1956 in the Federal Aid Highway Act. 
We are delighted to see this recognition of the great importance of access roads 
to the protection and development and utilization of our national forests. We 
hope the committee will approve the full amount of the budget allowance. 
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CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 
(Item 3, pp. 359-360, of the budget) 


The program for American forestry urges that provision be made to take 
prompt action in emergencies created by insect and disease epidemics. We are 
glad therefore to note that the budget this year, including the pending deficiency 
bill, carries substantial increases for insect control. As you doubtless know— 
although the public generally does not appreciate it—forest losses due to insects 
and disease exceed those caused by forest fires. We hope very much that this 
committee will approve the budget increases. 


CONCLUSION 


Gentlemen, my time has run out in covering briefly just a few of the highlights 
of the Forest Service’s major responsibility No. 1, national forest protection and 
management. You will notice by our program for American forestry that our 
association is equally concerned with the Forest Service’s other two major responsi- 
bilities: State and private forestry cooperation, and forest research. Last year I 
devoted nearly half of my testimony to these items. But, I am sure that other 
witnesses have and will bring to the attention of your subcommittee the im- 
portance of these programs and the needs for adequate support. For example, 
they have told you that, with over 50 million acres of privately owned forest lands 
without any form of organized fire protection and dangerously thin protection on 
many millions of acres more, we simply cannot afford to lop off over a million 
dollars of the Federal share in this cooperative protection program. 

Likewise other witnesses must have emphasized the many areas and projects 
requiring still more Federal forest research funds. In this last connection, I 
should like to point out that the American Forestry Association recognizes the 
need for a well balanced forest research program. The total funds which the 
Federal Government can devote to this field must have an upper limit. There 
will be great pressures on your subcommittee to earmark the available funds for 
this project or that, or this area or that. We hope that these pressures will be 
resisted to the end that the well trained, professional forestry staff of the Forest 
Service will be permitted sufficient flexibility in planning and executing the 
research program to enable it to achieve the sought-after, well-balanced program 
overall. 

Again, I should like to thank you of this subcommittee for the privilege of 
presenting the views of the American Forestry Association, and to express our 
hope and confidence that the forestry program for this Nation will receive your 
earnest consideration, and appropriately strong support. 


Mr. Kaurr. Mr. Besley started on this, and I would like to make 
this observation with reference to blister rust, that I do not think 
we can emphasize too much the fact that we are losing a great deal 
of wood fiber through the destruction of insects and disease, more 
then through forest fires. This is not a man-made proposition. 
Fires are generally man-made, and they burn all of the way across 
the country from your State, Mr. Jensen, to Mr. Magnuson’s on the 
west coast and we have had some very, very serious ones. However, 
the newspapers do not play up the big damage from insects and dis- 
eases in forests like they do a spectacular fire, and we do not hear 
so much about it. However, we are very much interested in that 
phase of it, and one of them is with particular reference to white 
pine blister rust control. That is one of the most serious things that 
we have to battle with, and I would like to see it put on the same basis 
that we have always been told that other cooperative activities were, 
on a 50-50 basis. 

That is what we have been laboring on for years, in the hope that 
we could put it up to $20 million, because the total cost of fire in 
this country do run up to about somewhere between $55 million and 
$60 million. The States are putting in pretty nearly $30 million for 
that purpose. We would like to see Uncle Sam help on this—— 
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Mr. Sieminski. Would you not say that what concerns the public 
in the case of a forest fire is not so much the destruction of wood as it 
is the destruction of human beings and animal life, and that is probably 
why you have not had the tremendous amount of response in the case 
of insect damage that you ordinarily have in the case of forest fires? 

Mr. Kater. And also the destruction of homes. When you get a 
big forest fire you are bound to have the destruction of somebody’s 
home. 

I was out in the Tillamook country when the second fire hit when 
there were burned over 300,000 acres in one clip. It makes a 
spectacular news story for days on end, yet the bugs are gnawing 
away, and disease is eating away on the forest 24 hours a day and 
practically 365 days a year. We would like to keep all of this country 
green. We are interested in watershed control, and we are interested 
in keeping a good cover of humus on the ground. Unless we do 
control fires, and unless we do a good job of management we cannot 
expect to keep our springs flowing. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you very much, Mr. Besley. 


Tuespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Krrwan. Mr. Metcalf, we will be happy to hear you at this 
time. 

Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
is with great temerity that I follow my good friend, Mr. Besley, who 
is an expert on conservation, and who has done a good deal of work 
in the field about which I am also to testify. 

In the interest of brevity I would like to have permission to insert 
my full statement in the record and give a summary of it at this time. 

The First District of Montana, which I represent, has one of the 
largest areas of national forest in the United States. It is there that 
the headquarters for region 1 is located. And these forests are vital 
to the economic well-being of regions far removed from Montana. 
When we talk about forests we talk about watersheds. As you know, 
the Missouri rises in my district, the important headwaters of the 
Columbia are in my district. What happens to the trees on the 
mountain slopes of Montana may be felt in New Orleans, La., or in 
Astoria, Oreg. 

It is to protect these watersheds that I am urging restoration of the 
proposed cut in forest fire control. The cooperative forest fire con- 
trol program is one of the best investments the Federal Government 
makes. Money expended in this program is buying more and more 
protection as State and local participation is being strengthened. 
For every dollar this item is cut, many dollars’ worth of protection 
are lost. 

I am suggesting an increase of at least $100,000 for the item 
“Cooperation in forest management and processing.’”’ Montana’s 
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situation is typical of a number of States. Montana dropped out of 
this program in 1949. We are planning to rejoin this vear if addi- 
tional matching funds are available. Other States will do likewise. 
An increase of $100,000 would give the matching funds to bring in 
Montana and other States. 

Under ‘‘Forest roads and trails’ I respectfully call your attention 
to the need for greater flexibility in permitting the Forest Service to 
spend this appropriation. With the growing use of the national 
forests as recreation areas, the need for recreational access roads in 
some localities surpasses the need for timber access roads. In such 
areas the 90 percent timber access and 10 percent for other purposes 
is out of balance. 

Under the item “National forest protection and management”’ I 
have discussed three items of importance to Montana. The $800,000 
increase for timber resource management is of great importance. It 
will bring money into the Treasury. 

As Mr. Besley said, each dollar invested here will bring in $10 in 
timber sales. 


SANITATION AND CARE OF PUBLIC CAMPGROUNDS 


The $200,000 for sanitation and care of public campgrounds is a step 
in the right direction. With 40 million Americans using the national 
forests this item is absolutely necessary. The forest-fire protection 
item offsets a decrease in the budget for fighting forest fires. 

May I say that I am one of the authors of a bill, similar to the 
Baker bill of last session, to set aside 10 percent of the income from 
national forests for this item that you have designated as sanitation. 


I feel that a better way to handle it would be to allow this committee 
to appropriate money for it, and, if adequate funds were appropriated, 
I am sure that I would be glad to withdraw the bill. 

I am as opposed to earmarking appropriations as the members of 
this committee are, and I hope that we can have an increase in that 
item and that we will be able to do it in a more orderly fashion than 
by earmarking and setting aside 10 percent of the funds. 

The $209,000 item for research will include a watershed-management 
study of the tributaries to the Missouri. I have already indicated the 
national importance of these streams. No studies are now underway 
and this appropriation will start this program so necessary to finding 
out how best to control erosion and reforestation of logged-off slopes 
in that area. 

I now come to an item that is not a part of the budget for fiscal 1956 
but is a supplemental appropriation for control of forest pests. 

Last fall I attended a meeting devoted to a discussion of the spruce 
budworm. I came away convinced that unless vigorous control 
measures were started this year the forests of Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and New Mexico would suffer tremendous damage; the 
economy of the region would be upset, and Montana’s thriving 
Christmas-tree industry destroyed. An investment of $2% million 
here will save $38 million worth of timber and thousands of dollars 
worth of other property to say nothing of the incalculable damage to 
the watershed and recreation areas that will result. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your courtesy in listening to me. I 
urge this fine committee to follow out your own conservation impulses 
and adopt the recommendations I have made. 
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(The statement submitted by Mr. Metcalf is as follows:) 
STATEMENT OF Hon, LEE MeEtTcaLr, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


COOPERATIVE FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


On page 363 of the printed budget is an appropriation of $8,365,810 for ‘‘Coop- 
eration in forest-fire control” under “State and private forestry cooperation.”’ 
This is a reduction of $1,083,690 from the $9,449,500 appropriated for this purpose 
this fiscal year. 

Karly in 1913 Montana entered into an agreement with the Forest Service under 
the Clarke-McNary Act. This agreement made us partners in the job of providing 
good forest-fire protection to the forests and watersheds on State and private 
lands. 

Progress was slow at first, but by 1931 all the area now considered as being in 
need of protection had organized protection. In 1931 the burn was 51,000 acres. 
This has been reduced periodically until in 1953 the burn was only 796 acres. 

In 1915, Montana spent about $9,000 for protection of its forests. The Federal 
portion at that time was $3,400. This has increased consistently until in 1954 the 
expenditure was $278,000 of which $68,000 was from the Federal Clarke-McNary, 
section 2, appropriations. 

During these periods our protection associations have been of great help finan- 
cially and otherwise to the development of the program. We are protecting values 
which cannot be computed in dollars and cents at this time. Iam thinking of the 
value of the water from our protected watersheds to faraway States. The value 
of primary forest products in 1951 was over $26 million in Montana. In addition, 
there are other intangible values of recreation, game and fish which are an im- 
portant source of income to the State. 

The proposed reduction of C-M 2 funds would have an adverse effect on Mon- 
tana as well as most other States. This reduction could mean a loss of only about 
$8,000 to Montana but even such a reduction is serious because it results in the 
lowering of the level of protection. It is serious, too, when it indicates a lack of 
interest on our part in a Federal-State program which has been successful over the 
past 44 years. As I understand it, this administration wants more local partici- 
pation in Federal-State enterprise. This cooperative program could be held up 
as a glowing example of what such policy contemplates—the States have contin- 
ually strengthened their participation until now the Federal contribution is only a 
fraction of the total funds expended in the country on State and private land 
fire control. 

a nation we have a real interest in the protection of timber and water re- 
sources. Interstate travel of water is well known and, as mentioned before, is of 
more value to a State other than the source of the water. Timber also is used by 
many States other than where produced. We should continue our national 
interest with substantial financial assistance. 

I urge you to restore this reduction. 


COOPERATION IN FOREST MANAGEMENT AND PROCESSING 


Also on page 363 of the printed budget, under “State and private forestry 
cooperation” is $632,429, exactly the same as this year’s appropriation, for 
‘“‘Cooperation in forest management and processing.” 

This is the item under which the United States Forest Service cooperates with 
38 States in giving advice and assistance in forest management to owners of small 
woodland properties. These small owners are made up of over 4 million farmers, 
schoolteachers, local merchants, housewives, and others who do not have the 
technical skill necessary to manage their forests for continuous crops of trees. 
Most of them do not have enough timber individually to make it practical to 
hire a forester even on a part-time basis. And these small owners control over 
57 percent of all the commercial forest land in the United States and over 75 
percent of the commercial forest land in private ownership. In Montana, 8,145 
owners have 1,855,000 acres of these small forests, 47 percent of the privately 
owned commercial woodland in my State. Throughout the West, more than half 
of all the privately owned forests is in these small holdings. Many of these wood- 
layds have been improperly cut over the years and only through the advice of 
a farm forester can they be made and kept productive. 

The present amount allowed in the budget for this work is $632,429. There 
has been no increase of Federal funds for this cooperative farm forestry work 
since the Cooperative Forest Management Act was passed in 1950. Prior to this 
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legislation the work was carried on in a limited way under the Norris-Doxey 
Cooperative Farm Forestry Act of 1937. 

It was in 1940 that Montana began cooperating in this program, under which 
Federal-State farm .foresters give in-the-woods technical forest management 
advice and assistance to small forest owners, both farm and nonfarm, many of 
whom are soil conservation district cooperators. 

Montana discontinued cooperation in this program in 1949, when the State 
was unable to obtain funds required to match the Federal allotment. Montana 
now is planning to rejoin in this cooperative program if Federal matching funds 
are available. I know that other States are planning to come into this fine 
cooperative endeavor. The present Federal appropriation, however, is not 
sufficient to provide all the farm foresters needed in the 38 cooperating States 
where some 275 farm foresters are now at work. I believe these men are covering 
projects involving about 1,200 or 1,300 counties with small woodlands. Another 
1,000 counties with small woodlands are still without the services of these farm 
foresters to advise the small woodland owner. Little or nothing has been done 
in carrying out the provisions of the act to advise the small mill operators to do a 
better job of cutting the timber from these small properties. 

A small increase is urgently needed in this item ‘‘Cooperation in forest manage- 
ment and processing’”’ to permit this worthwhile cooperation with the States to 
be extended. The authorization in the basic legislation for this cooperative work 
is $2,500,000 annually. An increase of $100,000 would be just 16 percent over the 
present appropriation of $632,429 and would still be less than one-third of the 
amount anticipated by the act. The cooperating States are now expending over 
$1.2 million annually in this cooperative endeavor. More farm foresters aré 
urgently needed throughout the Nation. The Federal part of this work has been 
woefully underfinanced since the act was passed in 1950. 


FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


I was delighted to see on page 361 of the printed budget that this item wag 
increased by $1,500,000 to $24 million, the total annount authorized. 

There is a matter, however, regardins forest roads and trails which concerns 
me very much. I believe vour committee, Mr. Chairman, will also be interested 
because it involves millions of sportsinen, hunters, campers, and fishermen. 

Most forest-road money is spent for roads over which to haul inaccessibl 
national-forest timber that has been cut by private operators. This is goos 
business, since mature timber needs to be harvested from remote areas before it 
is destroyed by forest pests or disease. However, many of the forest roads and 
trails used by sportsmen are in bad shape and need rebuilding or extensive main- 
tenance. Also, new roads are needed to accommodate the influx of millions of 
people using the forests since the close of World War II. Many such roads and 
trails are needed in the West and also in the national forests of the East where 
I understand from colleagues in Congress, that use is heavy. 

In Montana we need several roads solely for the people coming to the forests 
for recreation. Since road funds earmarked for building timber access roads 
should not be diverted to building roads for recreational needs, attention should 
be given to an appropriation of some 3 or 4 million dollars a vear to be spent or 
building recreation roads in the next few years. This money will come back t 
is many times over. 

Each year additional millions of people are coming into the national forests t 
camp, hunt, and fish. We have neglected to provide safe, passable road I 
many areas there are not adequate roads for the use of these people. Hov 
longer this need can be overlooked is a question we must soon face. Somehoy 
we must provide for improving at least two-thirds of the existing 20,000 miles of 
recreation roads in the national forests as well as building another 12,000 miles 


new recreation roads to meet the ever ‘Xpar ding pressure of people comin 
into the forests. 

These recreation roads at the end of the highwavs are a magnet which dra 
sportsmen into our forests and dollars into State and Federal treasuries. The 40 
million people who go into our forests for recreation each year spend millions 


gasoline taxes alone, and probably make a forest road a better revenue-produc 
than a turnpike. 

or example, take an 8-mile stretch of recreation road 40 miles from a tow: 
Montana. People drive 40 miles to reach that forest road, 8 miles along it 
then 40 miles back to town, paving gasoline taxes on an 88-mile drive that the 
wouldn’t have taken if it weren’t for that 8-mile recreation road. 
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NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT 


On page 359 of the printed budget is a total of $32,411,500 for ‘‘National 
forest protection and management,’”’ an increase of $1,875,000 in three items of 
importance to Montana. 

The $800,000 increase for ‘““Timber resource management” is of significant 
importance. It will provide the men and facilities for marking more timber for 
sale. I understand that through the increased timber sales this item will provide, 
many communities will benefit. It will put more loggers and timbermen to work. 
It will bring money into local communities, and, of course, the increased recéipts 
to the United States Treasury will be far in excess of the $800,000 increase asked 
for ‘‘Timber resource management.’’ Receipts from the sale of timber last year 
were more than $67 million. This does not include receipts from grazing, minerals, 
and other resources of the forest. 

The small increase of $200,000 for ‘‘Sanitation and care of public campgrounds” 
is important. It is far below what is needed to do the job of maintaining the 
national forest campgrounds in a sanitary condition for publie use. It will 
help, however, and I urge the committee to grant this increase. 

The ‘‘Forest fire protection’’ item of $875,000 offsets a decrease in the appro- 
priation shown on page 359 of the budget for fighting forest fires on the national 
forests. 

NEED FOR WATERSHED STUDIES IN MONTANA 


The Forest Service budget for fiscal year 1956 includes a $200,000 increase for 
research. This increase is intended for watershed management studies at some 
15 locations over the country. New studies will be started at locations where 
the need for information is most urgent; at other locations studies now underway 
will be strengthened to provide more nearly adequate research programs. 

The northern Rocky Mountains in Montana make up the headwaters of im- 
portant streams tributary to the Missouri and Columbia Rivers. Water from 
these high mountain sources furnishes domestic supplies for numerous com- 
munities and provides the needs for thousands of acres of irrigated farmland to 
the east of the mountain range. These uses require well-regulated yields of silt- 
free water. This area is also a major timber-producing region and furnishes 
forage for domestic livestock, and for deer, elk, and other big-game animals. 

No watershed studies are underway in the northern Rocky Mountain area. 
And yet there is an urgent need for information as to how these forested areas 
can be logged without accelerating runoff and erosion rates with resulting damage 
to the water resources. Studies are needed to furnish the guidelines for timber 
removal consistent with watershed protection. Additional studies are needed to 
to point the way toward the proper integration of watershed management and 
range Management practices so as to insure stable yields of good quality water 
and, at the same time, provide continued production of forage. 

The budget increase will provide for the establishment of watershed studies in 
this area. 

SPRUCE BUDWORM 


The President has requested a supplemental appropriation in House Docu- 
ment 88 for control of forest pests. This would provide an additional amount of 
$2,570,000 in fiscal year 1955 for control of spruce budworm infestations in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, and New Mexico. In the summer of 1954, activities of the 
spruce budworm increased in an unprecedented degree. The surveys made this 
fall indicate that about 12 billion board-feet of timber with a stumpage value of 
nearly $38 million are threatened by outbreaks of this defoliating insect. Con- 
trol of this insect can be readily accomplished through aerial spraying of DDT at 
a cost of around $1.10 per acre. It is urgent that control be accomplished this 
spring to prevent timber losses and further spread of the infestations. 

The largest area of spruce budworm infestation is in the State of Montana 
where close to 2 million acres are infested to a degree where treatment is highly 
advisable. The present budget request will provide for treatment on approxi- 
mately 1 million acres this year in Montana. $785,000 of Federal funds is recom- 
mended for the Montana project. The balance of estimated costs of $265,000 is 
proposed to be contributed from State and private landowners. While almost 
50 percent of the infested lands are in private ownership, most of the private lands 
are in small ownerships. Most of these private lands carry second growth timber 
which does not produce any current timber revenue. It will be impossible to 
raise contributions for this control project from these small landowners. If 
control of these epidemics is to be accomplished it is essential to treat all related 
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infested areas regardless of ownership. It would be a very foolish policy to leave 
the national forest lands unprotected because of difficulties of promptly obtaining 
contributions for the treatment of the related private lands in small ownerships. 
Every effort should be made to obtain maximum contributions from private 
timber owners whose lands may be treated. The work in Montana, however, 
should go ahead with the funds recommended by the President to protect the 
national forest timber and the other areas which must be treated to attain this 
objective. 

Mr. Steminski. Thank you very much, Congressman, 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 


Weep ContTrROL IN THE NATIONAL Forests 


WITNESS 
D. L. JAMES, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. SreMINSKI. Mr. James, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Mr. James. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

Iam D. L. James, representing the National Grange. 

This matter of protecting the forests goes into many phases, and 
I came to present to the committee some information concerning the 
weed-control phase of it. Of course, that is a matter in which many 
western people, and the Grange members in Oregon, Washington, 
California, Idaho, and others, are very much interested. 

The national organization is representing them here, and, of course, 
we are interested in this matter of weed control and weed elimination, 
not only in our part of the country but in all parts of the country. 

There are many other phases to this whole forest matter you are 
considering, in fact, there are so many aspects of this whole problem 
of forest control and improvement that come before us that it is 
difficult to select any one as being more significant than the others. 
But this phase, this weed-control matter, is a highly important one. 

When I discovered that I was to represent the Grange here today, 
[ began thinking back a little into the thirties, at which time I was 
connected with the United States Chamber of Commerce in charge 
of the agricultural work, and we had a report drafted then on weed 
eradication, a complete study on it, as near as we could make it, and 
an estimate was made then of about a $3 billion loss to the Nation 
caused by weeds. 

This weed trouble, this weed loss, flows from the loss of livestock 
through diseases of one kind or another, and in this case, in the 
Northwest, the livestock factor is one of the most important ones, 
because of the grazing angle and the type of weeds that cause so 
much danger to the areas out there, particularly the tansy-ragwort. 

The tansy-ragwort is a poisonous weed, which ‘makes it even worse, 
aside from the other losses that it causes. 

So whatever can be done to give further support to measures that 
aid in the eradication of this weed will be very helpful. 

Mr. Jensen. How about halogeten? 

Mr. Jamus. Yes; and there is also a mesquite type of brush that 
grows in that area, which affects the grazing area, which, if left to 
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itself, because of its characteristic development, would soon cover a 
whole area. There are other weeds too, but I want to say in con- 
nection with this problem, that at the outset, where these weeds. are 
growing on Government-owned land, and are not controlled, they 
also create a very serious problem for the adjoining private property 
owner, and that seems particularly wrong, because some of these 
weed seeds are carried long distances and through various ways, par- 
ticularly by the wind, to other areas, and are a constant source of 
infestation to nearby landowners. 

That makes it all the more important and imperative that the 
Federal Government take steps to control the weeds growing on its 
own land. It certainly should set a good example to private operators 
and to private owners of land, and for the Government, or even, you 
might say, the Congress not to provide an appropriation of money 
to eradicate or control these weeds, sets a bad example. 

The private owners have been working on this matter; that is, the 
States, through the forest department of the different State govern- 
ments, and so on, in an attempt to try to control the weeds. But, 
again, as long as that source of infestation is rampant, the fact is 
that it is bound to increase on the federally owned land, unless con- 
trolled and the sooner the better. 

Where there are national forest lands, weed-control efforts are 
frustrated. Noxious weeds grow on these national forest lands and 
spread to nearby farming lands. 

Farmers, of course, seek the cooperation of the Forest Service and 
it makes for an intolerable and frustrating situation where there is 
no attempt at control. The local forest rangers urge cooperation in 
helping to control the weeds. The appropriations for the Forest 
Service have not been adequate and none have been provided for 
weed control. 

That is a rather disappointing matter, in view of the appropriations 
that are made for all the other activities, yet those for weed control 
have been left out, and the fact that it has been omitted, has made 
for a rather unfortunate and dangerous situation. 

And, as I have mentioned, the danger stems from illness to animals, 
particularly on lands that are used for grazing which otherwise would 
be available for grazing on a larger scale. 

I understand, and I have not been able to trace exactly the amount 
that is under consideration for the control of this tansy-ragwort weed, 
but as I understand, it is something like $240,000. That is the figure 
that I have in mind, and that is a very, very small amount considering 
the problem before us. 

Of course, there is another feature in connection with that and that 
is trained personnel, and securing necessary equipment to be used 
by the trained personnel when thev come into the picture. We 
believe that the appropriation should be kept in line with the pos- 
sibility of getting personnel and equipment for the eradication of 
these weeds. 

I think that is about all I have to savy, Mr. Chairman. We, as 2 
national farm organization, wish to support any consideration that 
vou can give to this matter, and hope that an adequate appropriation 
for this work of weed control on forest lands can be provided. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Thank you very much for your statement. 
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Mr. JENSEN. How long have you been with the National Grange, 
Mr. James? 

Mr. James. Between 4 and 5 years. I was with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in charge of the agricultural work and then 
went with the National Grange when Mr. Goss was head of it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Goss was a very good man. 

Mr. James. Yes. We have a very fine man now in Mr. Newsom. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. James. We in the Grange are fundamentally in favor of good 
practice projects. We do not want to be asking for something that is 
unreasonable. We know that there are so many requests for Govern- 
ment funds and yet some of these are so fundamentally important, 
and we know that if this situation goes on and gets worse that it is 
going to involve a great deal more money in the long run. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you know the exact amount that was in the budget 
for weed control? 

Mr. James. I do not believe they have an exact amount for the 
Forest Service. But as I got into the consideration of this matter, 
[ gained the impression that there was an estimate of around $240,000, 
which indicates to me that they were pretty timid in arriving at a 
figure and we would not hesitate to advocate a much larger amount 
at this time. Of course, if more cannot be made available, work can be 
started with the $240,000, and it could be made helpful in that respect. 

But it is.a serious matter, and little is provided for this purpose. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can understand exactly what you-mean when you 
say that we should get hold of this thing now. 

Mr. James. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. The longer you let it go, the greater the problem and 
it will cost so much more money to finally get the weed pest under 
control. 

Mr. James. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. There would seem to be no place it can be found in 
this budget. 

Mr. James. I cannot put my finger on it. I tried to call up some 
of the folks in the Service, and of course they were rather hesitant to 
say anything about a matter that might be interpreted as advocating, 
or asking for funds. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask that we request the 
clerk of our committee to ascertain from the Forest Service, as near 
us possible, the amount which is in any one of these items for weed 
control, so we will know somewhere near what to expect will be 
expended for this purpose. 

Mr. James. If I may, I would like to quote a letter here, which 
came from Mr. Elmer McClure, master of the Oregon State Grange, 
to Mr. Lloyd C. Halvorson, economist of the National Grange, with 
regard to this tansy ragwort weed, in which he states: 

This has been declared « noxious weed for many vears in this State and farmer 
wid weed-control districts have been very successful in keeping this weed to a 
iniuimum. However, the National Forest Service has tremendous acreages in 
this area and while the local foresters are willing and anxious to cooperate, tl 
Federal budget does not appropriate funds for weed eradication, and therefor: 
the local foresters are helpless to cooperate in a program to control tansy ragwort. 

Mr. Jensen. How long is the letter? 

Mr. James. It is just a one-page letter. 
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Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have that 
letter made a part of the record. 

Mr. James. Very well. 

(The letter referred to. follows: ) 


OREGON StaTeE GRANGE, 
Portland 14, Oreg., February 4, 1955. 
Luoyp C. HALvorson, 
Economist, the National Grange, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Brotuer Hatvorson: Enclosed is a letter that explains in part the 
difficulty that has arisen in the State of Oregon regarding this tansy ragwort 
weed, which is a very prolific seeder and is claiming many new acres of forest 
lands and new cultivated lands each year. 

This has been declared a noxious weed for many years in this State and farmers 
and weed control districts have been very successful in keeping this weed to a 
minimum. However, the National Forest Service has tremendous acreages in 
this area and while the local foresters are willing and anxious to cooperate, the 
Federal budget does not appropriate funds for weed eradication, and therefor the 
local foresters are helpless to cooperate in a program to control tansy ragwort. 

If at any time you have an opportunity to discuss this with the Federal forestry 
department, I would appreciate it very much if you would call this to their atten- 
tion—and perhaps a future budget may include some money for this purpose. I 
realize that eradication is impossible, but at least a token appropriation should 
be made to assist in this program where the State, counties, and farmers are 
doing their best to keep a measure of control over this rapidly spreading menace. 
It is quite apparent that the climatic conditions and the fertile soil gives tremen- 
dous growth and seeding capacity to this plant. It is rather new in the last few 
years and is now spreading through the Pacific Northwest. Other States are not 
so heavily infested, but are approaching this problem in the same manner that 
we are enceavoring to do here. 

If you need further information on this as to the details, I will be very happy 
to supply them for you—if you wish to appear before any department with further 
facts and information. 

Fraternally yours, 
EumMer McCuure, Master. 


Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, I understand that appropriations are 
made by the States to help out on this. I think Oregon has a $10,000 
appropriation, but whether Washington and California or any other 
State has an appropriation, I do not know. But $10,000 is a small 
amount. 

Mr. Sremrnski. May I ask whether this poisonous weed is peculiar 
to certain areas of the country more than to others? 

Mr. James. To the range country. There are other types of weeds, 
like the Canadian thistle, but this is native to this particular area 
out there. 

There is one point that might be mentioned in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is under the present operation, using a 24-D, I 
believe, formula, they can control these weeds. 

Mr. Sremrnski. Thank you very much, Mr. James, for your 
statement. 

Mr. James. Thank you. 
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Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
Forest SERVICE TIMBER SALES 


WITNESS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sreminskt. Mr. Scudder, we will be glad to hear you at this 
time. 

Mr. Scupprer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Hubert B. Scudder, Member of Congress from the First 
District of California. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your committee 
in support of the increase of funds for the Forest Service in order that 
they might step up their preparation for disposing of the great quan- 
tity of tumber that is overripe and needs to be harvested at the present 
time. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended an increase of $800,000 for preparation and administration of 
timber sales. I have been advised that for every dollar spent in this 
manner the United States Treasury will receive $4 in return. The 
United States Government has a Jarge stake in the national forests, a 
goodly portion of which is located in my district, and that resource 
should be protected by permitting a larger harvest of overripe timber. 

In 1953 when I was seeking funds for the deepening of Humboldt 
Harbor, I was seeking information to justify this project. (This 
project was approved. In 1952 water shipments from the harbor 
jumped from 101,468,000 board-feet to 202,719,000 feet in 1954.) 

I am herewith enclosing a copy of a letter from the United States 
Department of Agriculture under date of April 8, 1953, and desire to 
quote the last 2 paragraphs on page 2: 

In 1951 Humboldt County accounted for 25 percent of the total lumber pro- 
duction in California; 810 million feet.of Douglas-fir were cut in Humboldt 
County that year, but as recently as 1947 the total cut of Douglas-fir in all Cali- 
fornia was only 769 million. 

For the timber on the Six Rivers National Forest tributary to Humboldt Bay 
the current rate of cutting is approximately 25 million board-feet compared to 
a sustained-yield cutting capacity of about 90 million feet. The national torest 
timber is much less accessible than the private timber. 

The 65 million feet of undercut on the Six Rivers National Forest result in the 
loss of about $650,000 of gross revenue annually to the United States. Since 
generally losses from decay and other natural factors balance growth in virgin 
timber areas, this undercut is lost each year rather than being stored up for future 
use. 

This letter points up that the Federal Government is losing ap- 
proximately $850,000 each year because of undercutting. It will 
take many. years before we will realize the full benefits under the 
sustained-yield program, and your committee, through approval of 
the program recommended, will be helpful in bringing this about. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, April 8, 1953. 


Address reply to Chief, Forest Service and refer to S Plans, R-5, Six Rivers 
Timber Management. 


Hon. Huspert B. ScuppeEr, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. ScuppeEr: Reference is made to your discussions on March 27, with 
Mr. Mason of this office on the significance of Humboldt Bay Harbor improve- 
ments to marketing of national forest timber. You explained that a deeper 
channel across the Humboldt Bay Bar is necessary to permit loading of full cargoes 
for coastal or intercoastal shipping and requested our advice on what such a harbor 
improvement would mean to the local timber economy and to the timber-manage- 
ment program of the tributary national forests. 

Northwest California is just about the last timber frontier in the 48 States. 
The timber industry in Humboldt and Del Norte Counties has expanded sensa- 
tionally since the close of the war. The depletion of old-growth timber in western 
Washington and northwest Oregon has resulted in a migration of forest-products 
industries from that area into northwest California. This migration is still in 
progress. 

A full-scale development of the potentialities for timber production in north- 
west California and southwest Oregon is impeded by lack of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. For rail shipments lumber must be brought south to Arcata or 
Eureka, Calif., or north to Coquille, Oreg. The distance between these 2 points 
is 220 miles on the coast highway. For lumber shipments by water the only 
available harbors for ocean vessels are at Humboldt Bay in California and Coos 
Bay in Oregon. The distance between these 2 harbors is 240 miles on the coast 
highway. At Crescent City, harbor improvements have been installed which per- 
mit the use of barges but not oceangoing vessels. Some lumber is now being 
barged from Crescent City to Humboldt Bay for transfer to coastal and inter- 
coastal steamers. 

You pointed out the depth across the Humboldt Bay Bar is not sufficient to 
permit the passage of outbound fully loaded vessels. Hence only a partial load 
of lumber can be picked up at Humboldt Bay and a ship must proceed to other 
ports in order to pick up a full cargo. The added expense involved in such 
nartial loading tends to restrict marketing opportunities for the timber tributary 
to the Humboldt Bay harbor. This handicap retards the development of the 
entire tributary area and in the long run adversely affects stumpage values of 
the area. 

While there is a certain amount of cross haul along the boundary between 
Trinity and Humboldt Counties, with logs going to Eureka and Redding passing 
each other going in opposite directions, it can be assumed that a volume equiva- 
lent to that in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties is logically tributary to 
Humboldt Bay or Crescent City. 

This area has experienced a phenomenal growth in the past 10 years. Hum- 
boldt County is now second only to Lane County, Oreg., in the production 
of amber. 

The estimated timber stand in 1945 follows: 


Million board-feet 








Public Private Total 
Del Norte__- rl tod i i ek 5, 383 | 6. 461 11, 844 
eNO... occas ce Fgedh eo egebvtuuteccesd 8, 864 37, 055 45, 919 
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In addition, there are about 2 billion feet of national forest timber in Curry 
County, Oreg., tributary to Crescent City. 
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Lumber production in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties (all species) : 


Million board-feet 
1943 1951 
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In 1951 Humboldt County accounted for 25 percent of the total lumber produc- 
tion in California; 810 million feet of Douglas-fir were cut in Humboldt County 
that vear, but as recently as 1947 the total cut of Douglas-fir in all California was 
onlv 769 million. 

For the timber on the Six Rivers National Forest tributary to Humboldt Bay 
the current rate of cutting is approximately 25 million board-feet compared to a 
sustained vield cutting capacity of about 90 million feet. The national forest 
timber is much less accessible than the private timber. The 65 million feet of 
undereut on the Six Rivers National Forest result in the loss of about $650,000 of 
gross revenue annually to the United States. Since generally losses from decay 
and other natural factors balance growth in virgin timber areas, this undercut is 
lost each year rather than being stored up for future use. 

A somewhat similar situation prevails in the portion of the Siskivon National 
Forest in Oregon tributary to Crescent City where there is a sustained vield cut- 
ting capacity of approximately 20 million board-feet annually and only minor 
amounts are currently being cut. Until such time as the Crescent Citv harbor 
facilities can be developed for oceangoing vessels, the timber tributary to Crescent 
City is also dependent for intercoastal marketing opportunities on the harbor 
facilities at Humboldt Bay. 

For the above reasons the deepening of Humboldt Bay harbor to permit larger 
ships to take on full cargoes would advance opportunities to market the full sus- 
tained vield cut from the Six Rivers and Siskivou National Forests. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp E. McArp.e, Chief. 
By S. M. LovEerinGE. 


It is encouraging, the interest that is developing for use of lumber 
byproducts in order to use the slashings and timber unfit for lumber. 
With proper encouragement it will result in the cleaning up of our 
forest lands of fallen timber, thereby eliminating fire hazards and pest 
growth, and will assist in better reforestation and use of our national 
forests. 

I have had requests from many vitally interested in our forest pro- 
gram, to appear before you today. I trust that adequate funds are 
made available to carry out this program. 

Mr. Sreminskri. Thank you very much, Congressman Scudder. 
We appreciate your comments. 

[ noticed a few years ago traveling on the Pacific Highway there 
seemed to be a considerable blight to the timber as the result of care- 
lessness. I was wondering if you would care to make any comment 
concerning the type of trees that might be more economical to replace 
in a situation of that kind? 

Mr. Scupprer. Much of the timber cutting is on privately owned 
land. Where stumpage is sold to a small operator and he has a 
contract to purchase the good stumpage, he often will pay little or 
no attention to cleaning up after he makes his cut. 

As to your question regarding stumps or trees that seem to be 
dy; ing back, I might say that your observation might have been made 

1 Del Norte County, just south of Crescent City. Most of the 
aaa is redwood trees, some pine, spruce and fir are located in that 
area. 
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Pine and fir trees, once burned over, dieback and may be lost. 
However, for the redwood tree that is burned over, within a few 
years, usually the sap starts running and the tree puts on new life 
again. I might state that the redwood tree is the only known tree 
that is not subject to pest infestation. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. That is most interesting, Congressman. A few 
moments ago we had a discussion in connection with the pest in- 
festation. Do you know whether redwood seedlings would grow on 
any land other than in that area? 

Mr. ScupprEr. From what I understand, there is a very limited area 
in which redwood trees wil) grow. All of the commercial redwood 
lumber produced in the world is from my district in California. 

The most southerly redwood growth is found near Monterey Bay, 
about 100 miles south of San Francisco. It grows along the coastal 
area and runs out at about the Oregon line, in northern California. 
It is strictly a Pacific coastal tree. It has for instance been planted, 
on the east coast, but the tree just does not grow to any size. 

Mr. Sreminski. Is that probably due to the climate? 

Mr. ScupprEr. To the climate and soil condition. I would say, 
because it is found no where else in the world. Even the lumber cut 
from redwood trees is practically free from attack by termites. 

Mr. Sieminski. That would be an interesting thing for research 
and development, would it not? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Steminski. Would you think they could crossbreed a redwood 
tree with some other tree, that would be suitable to more varied types 
of terrain, especially in those areas where trees are attacked by 
pests? Do you know whether any attempt has been made to cross- 
breed the redwood tree with other trees? 

Mr. Scupper. No, I do not. But I have discussed this matter 
with people in the timber fields, and those engaged in research, in the 
city of Arcata, there is located a 2-year State college, and they have 
recently set up a laboratory for experimental work with woods and 
byproducts and in reforestation practice. 

Less than a month ago, a scientist was in my office from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and I asked him the same question—if they have 
ever discovered the pest resistance in a redwood tree. If this could 
be established maybe they could solve the problem. 

Mr. Steminskt. But they are working on that problem? 

Mr. Scupper. They advise that much thought had been given to 
it. How much study is being made, I do not know. 

The university is endeavoring to develop other uses of wood, they 
are making other investigations as to tree life. I appreciate the 
thought you have developed, and I believe it would be most interesting 
to develop your thought regarding cross propagating. 

Mr. Srieminski. To me, that would seem to be a most interesting 
line in which to pioneer. 

Mr. ScuppeEr. As you travel through the redwood forests, you will 
find redwood trees that are growing apparently out of other trees, 
sprouting around cut stumps. Since you are interested in the red- 
wood tree, you would be interested in an unusual and almost un- 
believable spectacle, freak of nature, a tree had fallen—I would 
say it is about 9 feet in diameter—and a sprout or seedling has grown 
on the fallen tree, and it is about 9 feet across. You can hardly 
believe your eyes when you see this phenomena, here is a tree that 
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has sprouted over another tree that had fallen some 900 years ago, 
the fallen tree is still sound. 

It is one of the great phenomena in the world, a dead tree that is 
well preserved for a period of 900 years. 

There are trees in California that are estimated to be 3,000 years old. 
We have cut trees for lumber that were 2,000 years old. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is why the sequoia trees, are so large, they are 
pest resistant? 

Mr. ScupprEr. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is no limit to the length of time that they can 
live? 

Mr. ScuppErR. You will find die-back in some areas. Of course, 
some of these trees are dying back because of age, or because of soil 
condition, or in fringe location. Trees that grow under ideal condi- 
tions, do live on and on. 

I will bring your suggestion to the attention of the dean of Humboldt 
College. 

There is a different problem in the harvesting of the spruce, pine, 
and fir type of timber, in order to reforest the area, the ripe trees have 
to be harvested in order to reforest for the use of future generations. 

That is the main point, Mr. Chairman, in permitting enough lum- 
ber to be harvested to provide replanting for the future. 

In other words, each year we are losing in that area, $850,000 a 
vear because of an undercut of overripe trees, that are now available 
for cutting, and certainly it would be a good investment for the 
Federal Government to provide a few hundred thousand dollars 
which would return $4 in stumpage sales for each dollar invested. 

At the time the Humboldt Harbor project was being developed, 
I ascertained that the Dutton Lumber Co., of New York and operat- 
ing a mill in Del Norte County, were buying about $300,000 of 
stumpage a year from the national forest. They advised that the 
improvement of Humboldt Harbor which would improve shipping 
facilities would step up their purchases to $500,000 per vear. 

| feel that there is a lot of work yet to be done to encourage the 
harvesting of Federal timber. Other work should be done on fire 
prevention and pest control. The programs | have touched on are 
highly important not only in my district, but in all other districts 
throughout the country. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear before your 
committee. 

Mr. Simminski. Thank you for your statement. 


Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955. 
FOREST SERVICE 
TIMBER SALES 


WITNESS 
HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Steminski. We will be glad to hear next from our colleague 
from Oregon, Mr. Ellsworth. 
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Mr. Exiuswortsh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to make 
my presentation on the same subjects as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Scudder, who just preceded me. 

In other words, I have come to the subcommittee to urge that the 
$800,000 which I believe was $800,000 more than the Forest Service 
used, or is using this year, which was included in this year’s budget, 
be continued in fiscal year 1956, for the timber sales operations of 
the Forest Service. It is simple mathematics, that by the expendi- 
ture of that extra $800,000, we will enable the Forest Service to 
increase the number of board-feet sold up to somewhere around 6 
billion board-feet, or close to the sustained-yield capacity of the forests. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are speaking of fir? 

Mr. Exttswortnu. No; not particularly. 

Mr. JENSEN. Overall? 

Mr. EvuswortnH. Overall; ves. 

Now, the expenditure of this extra $800,000—and I have just 
checked this with the Forest Service—that is, the effect of the 
expenditure, and that is the expenditure of $800,000 more during the 
fiscal year 1956 would actually bring into the Treasury an additional 
$10 million which is the share of the amount of timber to be sold, 
which comes to the Treasury. 

Mr. Jensen. I think it would be well for you to explain for the 
record how the division is made. 

Mr. E.tsworrnH. The national forest receipts, the receipts from 
the sale of timber on the national forest is divided so that 25 percent 
goes to the States, and 75 percent goes to the Government. I 
believe the act specifies that 25 percent which goes to the States can 
be either used for roads or schools, In Oregon the 25 percent is used 
for schools. 

Mr. Jensen. And the other 75 percent goes to the Government? 

Mr. E.utsworrn. It is covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. Jensen. Of the United States? 

Mr. Evutswortu. Yes. 

Of course, out of that must come the cost of administering the 
forests. But I believe the annual report indicates that their net gain 
to the Treasury from the sale of national forest timber is of some 
importance. 

Now, the other thing that the committee needs to understand is 
that the national forests of the United States constitute a great farm, 
the greatest farm on the face of the earth, barring none. I have not 
checked this figure recently, but I think that farm constitutes some 
181 million acres throughout the United States national forests. 

This great farm, 181 million acres, is at the present time mismanaged 
property, because no private owner would manage a piece of real 
estate the way we are managing this. 

In the first place, we are not building enough roads of the so-called 
access roads, into the national forests to enable us to market the timber 
that is ripe and available for cutting. 

This farm produces a crop—of course the cycle of production is not 
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available for the future. 

If that crop is not harvested, if proper forest management is not 
carried out in the Northwest, the mature trees become a total loss. 
They represent not only a loss in themselves but so long as they are 
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on the ground, in the form of standing but dead trees, reproduction 
of another crop on that land is not possible. 

The national forests should be operating on a perpetual-yield basis, 
so that the amount taken off annually, each year, equals the amount 
that is grown. The estimated sustained yield capacity of the national 
forest is 6.9 billion feet per year. 

The national forests are actually producing in the neighborhood of 
only 5 billion board-feet, so there is a discrepancy of close to 2 billion 
board-feet between the national forest yield, on a perpetual-yield 
basis, in comparison to what could be taken out. The Government 
and the country are losing about 2 billion feet a year of logs, which 
should be produced. On that same land a growth of new trees should 
be coming in each year. 

So this additional $800,000 will, according to the Forest Service, 
allow them to harvest the ‘allowable cut. 

I strongly urge that the committee take a look at the economics 
and mathematics of the budget request, and allow the $800,000 
increase. 

Now, on another subject, but still in connection with the Forest 
Service, I think there was a reduction in the budget for the Clark- 
MeNary funds, providing cooperation between the States and the 
Federal Government, in the use of fire control funds. I would just 
like to say to the committee again that you should take a very serious 
look at that, because the cooperative money the Government spends 
along with the States and local districts is probably the most advan- 
tageously spent money the Government can invest. Because with 
every dollar of Government funds expended, several other dollars of 
local funds are going into the program. And fire protection, and 
fire control, is becoming a greater problem every year. 

As the pressure of population i increases, the danger from fire in the 
forest also increases. 

So I do urge that you take a second look at that item and see if 
the cooperative funds cannot be maintained to at least the present 
level. 

ACCESS ROADS 


Now, on a third subject, access roads: And this subject tracks back 
to what I said earlier. This great tree farm owned by the United 
States cannot be managed properly unless we have roads in and to 
the forest, over which to take the products out of the forest. We are 
very much in the position of the farmer who might have several hun- 
dred acres of excellent wheat land back over the hills and who does 
not have a road to it. But he figures that he can probably build a 
road to it, so he goes ahead and plants it and gets a fine crop of wheat. 
Then he goes to his banker and says, “I want to borrow $5,000 to 
build a road so I can haul that $20, 000 worth of wheat,” or whatever 
it might be worth. 

And the banker, says, ‘‘No; I won’t do it; bring your wheat to market, 
and then we will loan you the money on the wheat.” 

Now, that is just about the picture our forests are in. Of course 
the trees are there and they should be marketed, and the forests are 
under cut and they should be going to the market, but there is no 
road that can be used to bring the trees out. 
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And the Congress in the past has not seen fit yet to appropriate 
enough to bring the roads up to the point where the crop can be 
marketed. 

With the passage of the Federal Highway Act, 1954, the situation 
was recognized, I think, for about the first time by the Congress, that 
there is a specific category of roads needed to be built by the Federal 
Government, known as forest access roads, for the marketing of tim- 
ber. That authorization was for $24 million for 3 years, of which the 
fiscal year 1956 is one, and it goes into 1957 also. 

Now, unfortunately, that authorization might be thought to mean 
the construction of $24 million worth of access roads. Actually it 
does not. From that appropriation, or from any appropriation for 
access roads and trails, about $11 million is used for maintenance of 
the existing roads and trails and some $2 million is necessary for 
replacement of bridges. So that out of the $24 million, there will only 
actually be $11 million for the construction of new timber access roads. 

That, too, sounds like a lot of money, but 2 years ago I asked the 
Forest Service to make a study for me on the access-road subject, to 
tell me what they thought the total needs of the forests would be to 
bring them up to the allowable cut, and how much more road mileage 
would be necessary to handle this annual cut of 6.9 billion; how much 
of that mileage would be furnished by the State and local bodies; and 
how much would be done by the operators and how much would have 
to be appropriated for use by the Forest Service. 

The survey was an excellent one and I would be glad to furnish the 
committee with a copy of it if you feel there is a need for it. But the 
net answer was that the Government financed forest-access roads 
needed, totaled $125 million, or a roadbuilding program of some $25 
million a year, which would being the production of the national forests 
up to the allowable cut. 

When I got that information I prepared a bill to carry out the idea. 
My bill represented a brand new idea, as far as obtaining money for 
the building of access roads was concerned. I looked upon it as a 
straight-out banking proposition in any case, since to market a piece 
of timber you have to have a road to it, and until a road is built to 
that timber, it is not worth anything at all. When you have a good 
road to it, then the timber is worth the market price. So that the 
actual net value of that timber is what the market price will be, less 
the cost of building the road. 

I proposed that the Forest Service be authorized to borrow from 
the Treasury, at the rate of $25 million a year, upon certification of 
their need, that they could use the $25 million a year to build a 
specified program of roads to certain specified areas of timber. And 
that, from the sale of that timber, the $25 million would be paid back 
to the Treasury and that this program would be a maximum of 5 years. 

You gentlemen can see very quickly that that was a rather radical 
proposal because it broke away from the budgeting process and it also 
took the problem out of the hands of the appropriation committee. 

I did not press for a hearing or for a report on that bill, after the 
passage of the Highway Act, which allowed the appropriation of some 
$24 million. It seemed to me that if that authorization could be 
appropriated, that we were getting close to our goal, and that the 
radical plan which I proposed, or rather the novel plan which I sug- 
gested in my bill, H. R. 4929 of the last Congress, might not be 
needed. 
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In any case, the access-road problem is again a mathematical one. 
Every dollar spent for the purpose of building a road into the forest, 
and harvesting a crop is a money-making investment. The money 
from that crop will pay many, many times over, the cost of the road. 

Gentlemen, I think that just about covers the testimony that | 
wish to present. 

Mr. Steminskt. Thank you very much. 

_ Mr. JENSEN. Do you remember, Congressman Elisworth, a few 

‘ars ago when the committee visited your area? 

4 ELLsworru. Yes, I remember it very well. 

Mr. JENSEN. When we were out there, you may recall the Oregon 
and California Lands Administrator and the private owners of timber 
lands were having quite a tussle over these access roads. 

Mr. Evuswortnu. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the situation today regarding that matter? 
Has it been resolved, or are they still having this difficulty between 
the different agencies? 

Mr. E.itswortu. Congressman Jensen, there is still a problem, a 
very serious problem, and I will take just a minute, if I may, to answer 
vour question, since you have mentioned the matter. The Oregon and 
California area is the old Oregon and California Railroad land grant 
which was a grant of about 3 million acres to the Oregon and California 
Railroad in 1866. The railroad company abused the terms of the grant 
violently and the land was revested in the Government, I think about 
1916. But I am not just certain of the date of the revesting act. 

So it then came back into the public domain and it is now called the 
revested Oregon and California grant. 

Now, as you know, a land grant is for every other section, every 
odd-numbered section. This odd-numbered section of grant land went 
right through the State of Oregon, a total of 30 miles on each side of 
the railroad. 

Mr. Jensen. The Oregon area was checkerboarded. 

Mr. Ettswortn. It checkerboarded the whole area, the Federal 
and the private lands, yes. And that land grant covered very good 
forest timberland. 

Now, that land, that timber is being harvested ; every even numbered 
section is privately owned, and every odd number is owned by the 
Government. You can see that a road right-of-way problem is 
created that is out of this world, from the standpoint of trying to 
solve the situation. The fellow who has the even-numbered section 
over here [indicating] in order to reach his mill, finds himself sur- 
rounded by another owner. 

He has to cross Government land somewhere in order to get to his 
mill. He has to have a right-of-way across the Government land, but 
that right-of-way will probably be needed to be used by the Govern- 
ment for timber, or maybe some privatley owned timber in there. 
So how to work that entire matter out so as to do justice to everbody, 
and so that the Government will have the full right to harvest its 
timber, and all of the private owners can harvest theirs, and have 
free access to get out, constitutes a very serious problem. 

A new set of regulations is now being written by the Department of 
Interior. I talked with the Secretary lately and he assured me that 
—_ are going to work out plans that will be just to everybody; but 

[ doubt whether the regulations can be written to satisfy ev erybody. 

The problem is still there. 
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Mr. Jensen. I was wondering if the problem was being resolved. 
Mr. Ex.isworts. That particular phase of the problem is not too 
difficult; that is where the O. and C. administration itself will use the 
money appropriated to build access roads, and that is not too much 
of a problem. The road-regulation problem, so as to bring justice, 
regarding the use of the roads, across both the Government and 
private lands 

Mr. Jensen. Without charging a toll? 

Mr. E.tuswortnu. Well, there is to be a charge made but the manner 
in which the charge is to be made is the heart of it. In other words, 
a man over here in section 2 builds a road, say, 10 miles long, which 
crosses 2, 3, or 4 or more sections and he puts up the entire cost for 
that 10 miles. It is generally recognized by all concerned that the 
other users of that road should pay a reasonable part of the cost of 
building and maintaining the road, but how that is to be levied in 
equity to everybody is a problem. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Do you not think that a toll levied on roads like 
that should be used for auxiliary purposes, in direct proportion to the 
maintenance and upkeep cost of the road? 

Mr. Exuswortu. Well, the term “‘toll” is not quite the proper 
term. The type of charge I am talking about is an agreed sum that 
the man who built the road will be reimbursed by the other users 
who happen to want to use the road. 

Mr. Stemrnskt. Has it reached the point of how the charge should 
be determined? 

Mr. Extitswortu. Right at this moment, that is a matter in argu- 
ment, as to whether the nature of the charge or the amount paid 
should be amortization of the cost or whether it should be rent, and 
that in itself represents quite a little problem, because in many cases, 
the man who owns the road is operating a tree farm. In other words, 
he is planting long-range reproduction on the land that he has logged, 
and the next generation would probably want to use that same road 
to harvest some of the timber. 





FOREST-PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


You gentlemen are perhaps aware that I represent a district that has 
the most timber of any in the country. Forest-products manufacture 
and marketing are big business with us; I suppose they amount to 
about 75 or 80 percent of our economic base. Most important, we 
supply about one-sixth of the total lumber requirements of the country 
and very certainly intend to continue as large producers of wood. 
And that brings up what I want to talk about. 

So far, we are harvesting mostly old-growth timber and we are 
doing it very wastefully—not willfully wasteful but necessarily so 
because too much of the crop is too old or too full of unsound wood to 
pay its way under present conditions of manufacture. I have seen 
thousands of acres where the original stand runs 100,000 feet per acre, 
where 60,000 feet were left on the ground after the cut to be burned. 
Yet in that vast residue is enormous potential value if we knew how 
to use it. 

It costs money to cut it and it has to be cut; it costs money to burn 
it and it must be burned to make way for a new crop. If we could 
nine - out at a profit the costs of producing lumber would be greatly 
reduced. 
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Talk about surpluses, we have one—a vast surplus of unused wood 
that cumbers the ground, interferes with the practice of good forestry 
and increases the cost of forest products. The difference between this 
surplus and wheat, for example, is that there is no price-support 
program, no production quotas—it simply is not used. 

I submit, gentlemen, that this constitutes waste of first order and 
that our economic structure is weakened greatly by its existence. 
Something has been done about it at the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service—as much as could be done with the limited funds 
available to that institution. Results are good. Some of this surplus 
is being used, but the effort is pitifully small in comparison to the 
magnitude of the problem. 

The laboratory at Madison is equipped to do the research necessary 
to turn this wood into wealth; into new types of board, paper, and 


? 


combinations of materials but it cannot without expanded funds. 

I urge this committee to look into the chronic underfinancing of 
forest products research in the Forest Service. Nowhere can I think 
of greater opportunity to create wealth in this country with so small 
an expenditure. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exutsworrs. Thank you. 


Turespay, Marcu 1, 1955, 
Forest SERVICE 
FOREST-RESEARCH EXPERIMENT 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Sreminskr. Mr. Rhodes, the committee will be very pleased 
to hear you at this time. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John J. Rhodes, I represent the First District of the State of 
Arizona. 

I would like to speak to the committee very briefly on items in the 
budget and apparently in the proposed bill under Forest Service, 
under forest-research experiment and that for watershead research, 
in the amount of $200,000. 

Il am particularly interested in this type of expenditure, mainly 
because of the type of area which I represent. 

The Salt River Valley in Arizona is largely dependent for its wel- 
fare—and for its water—upon the moisture which comes from the 
surrounding mountains. The quality of the water and the quantity 
of the water derived from the rainfall and from the snow which gathers 
on the mountains in the wintertime is dependent largely upon the type 
of watershed management that we are able to produce. 

The Forest Service has an experiment which is north of the Globe 
area, known as the Sierra Ancha experimental forest. This experi- 
mental forest has been in operation now for some years. I had the 
privilege of visiting it approximately 3 months ago, and I am as familiar 
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with it as one can be with one visit, I know a little bit about what they 
want to do. 

It is my understanding that this particular amount of money for 
watershed research would be used along the same lines that have 
been developed in the Sierra Ancha Forest and in other States. 

I do not need to tell this committee that the protection of water 
is becoming a very important factor, not only in the arid areas, but 
also in other parts of the country, where the water table is falling 
very rapidly, and where we have great cities that are dependent upon 
the development of other means of the production of water than that 
which they have traditionally used. 

This particular experimental forest, has been used to determine 
the best type of watershed coverage for the production of water. 
In other words, if the watershed is denuded, you get a very high 
silt content in the water, but if, on the other hand, the watershed is 
covered with very heavy vegetation, you lose a lot of water by trans- 
piration by the plants. Heavy vegetation also cuts down unneces- 
sarily on the runoff. The optimum condition is that in which we get 
the maximum runoff, with as little silt as possible, and with as little 
loss from transpiration as possible. 

Now, in those areas where rainfall is plentiful, it might not seem 
so important that you have the right type of coverage, but out in my 
area, it is very important. And through this particular forest, the 
Forest Service has been able, through experiments, and through 
measuring the runoff under varying conditions over long periods of 
time, to develop the theories under which we can operate watersheds 
to derive the maximum runoff. 

I feel that this particular type of research is more important today 
to the whole country than it has ever been before. 

I would like to say, in closing, Mr. Chairman, that I hope this 
committee can see fit to leave this particular item in the appropriation 
bill when it comes out, because I feel it is very important. 

Mr. Sremrskr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rhodes, for your 
interesting statement. 

Mr. Jensen. I think, Mr. Rhodes, that I do not have to tell you 
that this committee has had a great deal of interest in the conservation 
of water and soil resources, and you can be assured that we are going 
to be very much interested in this appropriation. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and [ am 
pleased to have that assurance, Mr. Jensen. From my knowledge of 
this committee’s action, I know that you have always given sympa- 
thetic consideration to any program having for its purpose the con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Mr. Sremrinski. Thank you very much, Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. 
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Turspay, Marcu 1, 1955 
ForEsST SERVICE 
STATE COOPERATION 


WITNESS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Sreminskr. We will hear from Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Joe L. Evins, representing the Fourth District of Tennessee. 

I want to speak very briefly in regard to forest fire control programs 
which the Congress initiated years ago on a Federal-State partici- 
pating basis, and thus encouraged the States to provide for fire 
protection to the forests and our national resources. We have built 
up, over the past several years, a great national park system, both 
State parks and Federal parks. This program has been most helpful 
in achieving this goal of development and conservation. 

I notice my colleague, Mr. Bonner, from North Carolina is here. 
May I say that the Great Smokey Mountains National Park lies 
between Tennessee and North Carolina and the prevention of fires in 
that area as well as throughout my State and the Nation is very 
important, not only to our section, but to the country as a whole. 

I want to read, if I may, very briefly from a letter I received from 
a former distinguished Member of the House, Hon. Jim MeCord, 


former Governor of Tennessee, and who is now the commissioner of 
conservation of the State of Tennessee. I think the members of this 
committee will be interested in his statement. His letter reads: 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN Evins: We have been informed that the President’s 
budget for the next fiscal year as recently submitted to the Congress provides 
for a cut of $1,083,690 in the amount of funds to be appropriated for cooperation 
with the States in the control of forest fires. Last year the total amount appro- 
priated for this purpose was $9,449,500. 

If the reduction is sustained, Tennessee’s allotment of Federal funds for fire 
control will be reduced by about $20,000. This sum may seem trivial, but it 
is an important item to us in view of our efforts to expand protection to forest 
lands in all counties in Tennessee. At present we have protection programs in 
60 cooperating counties, each of them having appropriated an average of nearly 
$2,000 to help defray the cost of the programs. Furthermore, we are request- 
ing additional funds from our legislature now in session, and it would not help 
our cause in this direction if the Federal Government reduces its efforts toward 
protecting the Nation’s forest resources from fire. 

I know of no Federal-State cooperative program that has achieved its purpose 
more successfully than this fire-control program. It was the original purpose of 
Federal participation to stimulate the interest of the States in protection of forest 
lands from destruction by fire. Last fiscal year, Tennessee spent $820,419 for 
protection of its forests. Only $204,906 of this was Federal money. In the 
country as a whole, the States spent three times as much as the Federal cooperative 
finds allotted to them. 

In view of the foregoing, we sincerely hope you will find it possible to lend your 
influence, not only toward restoring the proposed cut of $1,083,690, but to incresae 
by at least $2 million over last vear, the available Federal funds to assist Tennessee 
and all States in their programs aimed to protect our indispensable forest 
resources. 


[ agree with Governor McCord that the sum of $1,083,690, at least, 


should be restored to the budget, and I sincerely urge this committee, 
and I hope you will see fit, to increase the item by at least this amount. 
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r Mr. Jensen. I want to thank our good colleague, Congressman 
Evins, for coming before the committee and presenting his views in 
such a fine manner. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sreminski. On behalf of the committee, I thank you for your 
presentation. 

Mr. Evins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





WeEDNEsDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


BEETLE INFESTATION 


Mr. Sremrinski. Congressman Mack, we will be glad to hear you 
at this time. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for providing me with this 
opportunity to appear before your committee on a budget matter of 
national interest. 

Congress, last year, appropriated $6 million to the Forest Service 
for processing timber sales, particularly in beetle-infested forests in 
Western States. I believe this sum should be increased to $8 million. 

I say this because I am convinced that by spending this extra 
$2 million the Federal Government will be able to salvage, and sell 
Federal timber valued at more than $20 million which probably will 
be entirely lost unless this extra $2 million is provided. 

Several years ago, beetles infested some of our western forests. 
The number of trees killed and which now are rotting is unbelievably 
large. Last summer I visited the Gifford Pinchot Forest in my district 
and saw many hundreds of these trees which the beetle had killed 
and which now are rotting. If the Forest Service does not get these 
trees out of the woods and into lumber mills within the next 2 to 3 
years these trees will be entirely rotted and valueless. 

It is simply good business to salvage this rotting timber before it is 
too late. 

I urge the committee to inquire of the Forest Service witnesses how 
much money they requested of the budget for this timber-sale-salvage 
processing work. I urge you to provide the Forest Service all of the 
money it can reasonably spend in pushing this salvage work as rapidly 
as possible. 

I am certain that every dollar spent on this work will bring the Fed- 
eral Government $10 of revenue in return. To spend $1 to make $10 
always is good business. 

When the beetle strikes it does not strike all trees. It hits a few 
here and a few there. Sometimes only 2 to 4 trees will be damaged in 
an entire acre and then on some other acre 10 to 20 trees are infested 
and die. 

It is impractical to cut down all of the trees, the sound as well as 
the damaged, for that would be a logging job so vast as to be impracti- 
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cal and uneconomic. What is needed is that the beetle-killed trees be 
removed—2 from here, 4 somewhere else and 10 to 20 trees in another 
place. The sales are mostly small ones. In 1 area near Randle, 
Wash., 189 of these small sales were made. 

The Government got back many times what it spent on processing 
the sales. 

Budget this year recommends $24 million for timber-access roads. 
This is $1,500,000 more than last year and should be approved, for 
these timber-access roads for the most part will go into deceased- 
timber areas and help salvage timber which without these roads might 
be lost to rot. 

The people of Weshington spend a lot of time in the national forests. 
Spirit Lake, Stevens Pass, Lake Chelan, Mount Adams, and Quinault 
Lake are well-known, heavily used national forest recreation areas in 
my State. In 1954 the national forests in Washington received almost 
2 million recreation visits. In that same year all national forests piled 
up a recordbreaking 39 million recreation visits—more than double 
the use in 1946. 

Forest Service appropriations for sanitation, care, and maintenance 
of publie recreation areas on the national forests have not kept pace 
with the steadily increasing use. As a result the many improvements 
and facilities used by the public have deteriorated, and sanitation and 
cleanup at many large areas are often unsatisfactory. Many more 
people would use the national forests for recreation if there were more 
facilities for their use. Overcrowding is common at many popular 
recreation areas every weekend. 

The Forest Service testified before the Appropriations Committee in 

952 that $2,700,000 was needed for current operation and mainte- 
nance of recreation areas, and that some $25 million was needed for the 
rehabilitation and expansion of existing facilities to enable them to 
take care of present use. 

The Forest Service now has about $970,000 available for sanitation 
and care of public recreation areas and about $570,000 for maintenance 
of recreation improvements, That is not enough to do a satisfactory 
job. It amounts to only about 4 cents per visit. Insanitary conditions 
are more than an inconvenience—they are a hazard to public health 
and safety. Additional funds are needed to correct the situation. 
The $200,000 increase in this year’s budget for sanitation and care of 
campgrounds will, of course, se a lot, but it is far short of what is 
really needed and what should be provided so that our people could 
make the best use of the wonderful recreational advantages which the 
national forests offer. 

Mr. Fenton. We have heard a lot about this particular matter. 

Mr. Mack. Going along the road you can look up and see these 
dead trees. They are brown against the green. A logger goes in 
with a tractor. He cuts down four trees and cuts them into log lengths, 
then he drags them out to the highway and there the contract truckers 
come along and pick the logs up. There is a ready market for these 
logs, but if they are not taken out within the next 3 to 5 years, they 
will rot and become a complete loss. 

Mr. Sieminski. Thank you very much, Congressman Mack. 


Mr. Mack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


FOREST AND RANGE MANAGEMENT INVESTIGATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Sreminski. Congressman Trimble we will be glad to hear you 
at this time. 

Mr. Trimsie. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
first, may I express my deep appreciation for the opportunity which 
you have granted me to appear and speak in behalf of the forest and 
range management investigations program. 

I am deeply interested in the appropriation for this program because, 
as it is well known to all of us, we have exploited our timber resources 
for generations, and we are just now swinging over from the exploita- 
tion to the conservation side. The appropriation asked for here is for 
the continuation and enlargement of this program. 

I think this is a very wise movement because it trains the people at 
the grassroots in the management of our timber resources. It enables 
the young people on the farm to see what can be done and to partici- 
pate in that program. They grow up with it; and within a generation, 
we will have a population of conservation-conscious people. 

I, therefore, urge this appropriation with all my strength. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sremrinski. Thank you, Congressman. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Sremrnski. Mr. Grant we will be happy to hear you at this 
time. 

Mr. Grant. I am not here at this time to testify in my own right, 
but to present for the record a statement from Mr. Adrian P. Downing, 
who is executive vice president of T. R. Miller Mill Co. of Brewton, 
Ala., which is located in my district, and who is also chairman of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association committee on forest 
management, vice chairman of the Southern Pine Association Com- 
mittee on Forestry, and a member of the Southern Regional Com- 
mittee on Forest Education and Research. 

I trust that you gentlemen will have time to read and to study 
Mr. Downing’s statement here because he and his company are very 
much interested in forestry work. In fact, his company, I think, is 
one of the most progressive of its kind in the country, in that they 
have, over a period of years, made financial contributions to all of 
this important work of forestry development, and I would be pleased 
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if the committee would receive this statement and if we could have 
it made a part of the record. 
(The statement of Mr. Downing is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ADRIAN P. Downinc, Executive Vice PREsIDENT oF T. R. 
MiLueR Miut Co., BREwToNn, ALA. 


Gentlemen, I am Adrian P. Downing, executive vice president of T. R. Miller 
Mill Co., Ine., located at Brewton, Ala. My company, producers of southern 
pine lumber, timber, poles, posts, piling, and box material, has been operating in 
Brewton for more than 83 years. 

I am also chairman of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association com- 
mittee on forest management, vice chairman of the Southern Pine Association 
committee on forestry, and a member of the Southern Regional Committee on 
Forest Education and Research. My statement is that of an individual, but 
nothing contained herein conflicts with the forest policy of these committees. | 
am here to speak for forest research in the longleaf-slash pine belt of the lower 
South. 

The longleaf-slash pine forest region—nearly 50 million acres—is the best 
timberland in America, but it is growing trees at less than one-fourth of its ca- 
pacity. On an average area, 20 good trees are growing where 100 trees should be 
growing. The rest of the Jand is idle or growing scrubby, worthless trees. This 
cannot continue. America’s demand for wood is increasing every year. The 
solution to this problem—that of bringing forest lands in the longleaf-slash pine 
helt back into full production—is not a simple one. Research is necessary to 
help show the way. 

The Forest Service has several competent research centers, all working as a 
team, in the longleaf-slash pine belt, but during the past few years, increased 
costs and reduced appropriations have seriously curtailed and jeopardized urgently 
needed forest research in this region. One of the research centers, the Escambia 
Iixperimental Forest, is located a few miles from my home in Brewton. My 
company believes in forest research to the extent that in 1947 we provided 3,000 
acres of our forest land without charge to the Government for 99 vears to study 
forest problems. We have not been sorry. Already we have been applying 
research findings. In 1947, when a dollar bought much more than it does today, 
this research center had a $30,000 appropriation and 4 well-trained research for- 
esters. Today, their appropriation is $17,000 and only 1 forester with 2 assist- 
ants are trying to carry on. Gentlemen, this must not continue. I am sure you 
know most of the forest land in our territory is in small ownerships. Most of 
these small holdings are mismanaged because the owners do not know how their 
forest lands should be managed. Very important research studies at the Escam- 
bia are endeavoring to show the way. What are the costs? What are the 
returns? We need to know what spacings within forest stands will provide the 
greatest and most profitable growth. We need to know the best ways to reestab- 
lish our forests when mature trees are cut. These are just a few of the problems 
under study at the Escambia. Research foresters in Louisiana are searching for 
the best ways to plant and seed new pine forests; others of the research team in 
Florida are working on the problems of scrub hardwood eradication and the best 
development of naval stores (turpentine and related products). All of this re- 
search is applicable to longleaf-slash pine lands across the South. All of this 
research and more is needed, but research now underway cannot continue without 
money. 

All of us favor economy, but we are convinced that reduction of forest research 
funds is the poorest sort of economy. We cannot neglect the maintenance of our 
national resources. An appropriation of $300,000 is necessary to strengthen for- 
est research at the Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Georgia, and Florida 
research centers in the longleaf-slash pine forest region. Forest research is a 
proper function of the Forest Service. It has always been a sound investment. 
\ reduction in Federal appropriations for fire control, as requested by the Forest 
Service, is, in my opinion, a step in the right direction. This is a field, along with 
Federal assistance for seedlings, that can be gradually turned over to the States, 
thus reducing Federal appropriations. In the field of forest research of the nature 
above outlined, spread over such a vast area, the return to the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the form of increased taxes and general improvement of the economy, 
will be many times the amount requested. 

[ thank you for permitting me to make this statement, and I urge your endorse- 
ment of funds to carry on this important work. 
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Mr. Sremrnski. Thank you, Congressman. 
Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 





Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1955. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sreminski. We are pleased to have Congressman Engle, of 
California, with us. 

Mr. Ener. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If there is no 
objection I would like to submit this prepared statement, and then 
extemporize briefly. 

Mr. Sreminskt. There is no objection. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLatR ENGLE, SEcOND District, CALIFORNIA 


It is my good fortune to have all or part of 14 different national forests within 
my congressional district in California. No other congressional district in the 
United States has as many. 

These public-owned areas are the mountainous watersheds in the hinterland 
from which flow much of the natural resources so essential to a healthy and con- 
tinuing economy of some 12 million people living within the State of California. 

The population of California is increasing at a rate in excess of 3 percent each 
year, yet only 3.1 percent of the total population lives within my district. So 
in effect, I am stressing a need which will bring benefits to 97 percent of the popu- 
lation, as well as my own, who live in the great Central Valley and the metro- 
politan areas of San Francisco and southern California. 

First, I want to talk about some of the research projects which need to be car- 
ried on by the Forest Service. 

They have the Genetics Institute at Placerville, which is in my district. They 
are developing different breeds of trees which grow faster and are more resistant 
to bugs and diseases. This important work will bring returns many times its 
cost. 

If the Forest Service expects to make more progress in cutting the numbers 
and size of damaging fires they will have to get on the ball in learning newer and 
better methods. The atomic age brings with it a crying need to be better pre- 
pared than we have at any time in our history. I hope that the fire research 
activity will be given a shot in the arm. 

I recently learned of the snowpack research project in Colorado and how they 
were able to influence the snowpack through different tree-cutting practices. In 
my State, where water is the imminent controlling factor to our livelihood, | 
want to be among the first to urge the Forest Service to get going on a similar 
project in California. I am strongly in favor of anything which will increase our 
supply of water. I hope that the Forest Service, in cooperation with many of our 
California water users, can start a similar research project this year. 

In the field of planning timber sales and disposal, I believe that I may speak 
with some authority because in the last couple of years I have made it a point to 
learn all could. Sixty-six percent of the total supply of national forest timber in 
California exists on the national forests in my district. Seventy-two percent of 
the sustained yield for all the rational forests, which is 1.2 billion feet annually, 
will come from the national forests in my district once they are tapped with roads. 

I notice there is an increase in road construction money. I have worked hard 
for many years to get sizable increases. The additional amount will help a lot. 

The Insect Logging Co. is destroying more trees than are lost in fires every 
year. We have to put that company out of business. A good network of roads, 
so that loggers can salvage dead and dying trees, will do a lot in combating the 
spread of insects and diseases. Where sales cannot be made there should be 
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sufficient funds available so that Forest Service crews can go in and meet head on 
every outbreak. 

Obviously the Forest Service cannot do a good job in preparing the timber 
packages which should be offered for sale each year unless they are given the money 
to do the job. The $800,000 which the Bureau of the Budget approved for in- 
creasing the cut is needed. 

Unless the market goes to pot the increased cut in my district alone will return 
an additional amount to the United States Treasury nearly equal to the $800,000 

I am curious as to what percentage it is expected that the Forest Service in 
California will get out of the $800,000 melon. I want to be sure that they get 
their share so that they will be able to meet all requests for sales from loggers 
this year and the next few years until they cut 1.2 billion feet each year. 

tegional Forester Hendee made a contribution last year when he sold 1 billion 
feet. I understand he has set a similar goal for this vear. Will the amount of 
money they receive be enough to maintain these kinds of goals every year? 

I believe the Federal Government established a sound policy many years ago 
when it embarked on a program of forestry assistance to States and to private 
timberland owners on a cooperative basis. In my opinion we should never relax 
our cooperative programs of fire prevention, tree nurseries, and extension work 
with small forest landowners. 

Nearly 80 percent of the cattle grazing on national forests in California use 
the forests in my district. I am concerned over the decrease in funds for coopera- 
tive range improvements. I understand that cooperation between the Forest 
Service and ranchers is increasing every year and that more range reseeding, 
fences, and other appurtenances are being put in and paid for by ranchers. It 
was the original intent, when we kicked out the illegal procedure of the Forest 
Service when they arbitrarily took 20 percent of the fees to plow back into the 
ground, that there would be an annual appropriation equivalent to the amount 
that was being illegally withheld. I understand that at no time since then has 
the figure approached the $700,000 originally agreed on. You can’t prime a 
pump unless there is sufficient priming water to do the job. I believe the Forest 
Service should have the money originally agreed on, so that they can get on top 
of their part of the responsibility and not leave a lot of it up to the ranchers. 

Hordes of people come from the San Francisco Bay area and from all of southern 
California, and use these mountain public camping and shooting areas and fishing 
waters every year. I understand that camping increased 15 percent over that 
of a year ago. With a continuing increase in population in the State of some 
3 percent annually, the impact is terrific. Water pollution is rampant. It is 
only a matter of time before State health authorities will be forced to close many 
streams to public camping. 

The problem area, to a large extent, lies within my district, vet the people who 
create the problem of water pollution, sanitation, and fire prevention come from 
areas and population centers other than in my own district. Take, for example, 
Inyo and Mono Counties in my district. There are only 14,000 people living 
within these 2 counties, yet this last vear some 140,000 people from southern 
California alone, camped, hunted, and fished on the Inyo National Forest which 
is in these 2 counties. 

All of you are acquainted with Shasta Dam. A few short vears ago there was 
no dam and that great reservoir of water. In these few short years public use in 
that area has increased from practically zero to some 70,000 people this last vear. 
The Forest Service started from scratch in building simple public camps, sanita- 
tion, and water facilities. They are being literally overrun by thousands of people 
at the present time. Fishing enthusiasts come from as far south as San Diego. 
My people in Redding are really exercised with the present situation, and the bleak 
outlook. 

Local people and counties are willing to help and have helped many times. 
But the Federal Government has a big responsibility on federally owned lands. 
The Bureau of the Budget has permitted a $200,000 increase for maintaining publie 
campgrounds and doing more in fire prevention. I venture to say by the time this 
filters down to the individual spots on the ground, it will be prettv small. I hope 
the Forest Service will lease more campgrounds to private operators on a charge 
basis. I also hope that the local people will do more in helping to work out the 
manv problems. And I also had hoped that there would be at least a half million 
dollars made available to get going on this critically important problem throughout 
all the Western States. 

The watersheds of the national forests in California, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
ete., are particularly important to the 12 million people in my State. The 
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national forests in my district alone furnish some 21 million acre-feet of water in 
the form of annual runoff. This is nearly 31 percent of the available water supply 
in the State of California. I urge your committee to sustain the fire protection 
item. These publicly owned watersheds must be protected from fire if my State 
and all of its people are to always receive the maximum quantity of water when it 
is needed. 

As you know, I have always been actively interested in mining. The national 
forest areas in my district are highly mineralized. The present boom in uranium 
prospecting may be compared to the original 49’er gold rush days. No one knows 
where great bodies of strategic ore will be found. Millions of people are becoming 
more dependent on these public lands for a portion of their economy and welfare. 
We have got to figure out how everyone may live, work, and play on these multiple- 
purpose lands, so that the logger may build roads and cut trees, so that the hunter 
may shoot a deer, so that the fisherman may catch a trout, so that the rancher may 
graze his cows, so that the miner mav get his uranium, gold, or what have you. | 
am surprised that there has not been a request for increased funds to examine more 
mining claims. It is alleged by the Forest Service that they cannot examine all 
of the claims, especially those which are holding up roads and sales of timber and 
the illegal use of Government land. They have been urging a change in the min- 
ing laws. A complete change will never be accepted by the mining people—and 
I don’t blame them. There are some reasonable changes which can be worked 
out. I have always maintained that the Forest Service should do a better job in 
examining these “holdup”’ claims. How can thev expect to get on the ball if 
they have not asked for an increase in this small but important item? 

Mr. Ener. My congressional district has all of, or part of, 14 
national forests within its boundaries, and in that particular it is 
distinctive throughout the United States. I know of no other con- 
gressional district that has all or part of 14 national forests within 
its boundaries. 

My district is 600 miles long, and it contains about 66 percent of 
the total supply of national forest timber in the State of California. 

The statement which I have just submitted relates to the Forest 
Service problems in my district. 

For instance we have a little outfit out there which is called the 
Genetics Institute located at Placerville. 

This is an experimental station in which they test the cross-breeding 
of trees, (the sort of thing, for instance, that Luther Burbank did); 
they are trying to develop a tree that is hardy enough to withstand 
the winters of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and at the same time is 
disease-resistant. They have done a wonderful job. The plain fact 
is if they come out with one species or type of tree that can resist 
these various types of disease and at the same time grow timber 
faster it will be a great contribution. 

Our timber out there is not fast replenishing timber like you have in 
the South. The circuit on our trees would be something like 35 years. 
They want a fast growing tree, and one that is resistant to disease, 
and one that can stand the high altitude and the cold. 

I hope when you gentlemen come to that little item for the Genetics 
Institute at Placerville that you take good care of it. They have not 
had much money so far. It is really pitiful that a program poten- 
tially as important as this is should just go along with barely enough 
money to just barely keep their nose above water. 

Mr. Fenton. Was not that increased last year? 

Mr. Enaue. They increased it a little last year. It seems to me 
it was $50,000. I assume that what they ask for is what the com- 
mittee will recommend, but I do not know what the institute itself 
asked for. When they get through trimming it back here, sometimes 
it is very different from what they think out there is necessary. 
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They have a record now of 15 or 20 years continuity, and their 
ability to make real gains in their study depends upon keeping the 
thing going. 






SNOWPACK RESEARCH 








Here is another item that is in your budget that may not have 
come to your attention. There is an item in there, | understand, to 
study the influence of snowpack through a different type of tree- 
cutting practice. 

There are indications that we could increase the water supply in 
California as much as 1 million acre-feet if we handled our snowpack 
properly, and that certain types of practices in forestry can result in 
this snowpack laying there and freezing to maintain the water supply. 

You have probably heard of the rumpus that is going on out West 
about the upper Colorado storage basin project which has been recom- 
mended by the President for construction this year. 

One of the big problems in connection with that project is the 
water supply, how much water there is out there. That is one of 
the arguments that has gone on, for instance, between California 
and Arizona for years—who gets the water. There is not enough 
water in the Colorado River for the seven States. 

If there is some method, or some way in which we could increase 
the production of water from snowfall so that it does not gush off 
during the winter, and so that it is not swept out into the ocean and 
lost, if we could arrange our forest practices so that that snow would 
lie there longer and seep down into the underground water basins, 
then we would increase our water supply substantially. 

I have been told that in Colorado, if the situation is handled properly, 
we might increase the water supply in that basin by as much as 
2 million acre-feet. 

The reason that is true is because if the snow catches in the branches 
of the trees where it is up in the air, and the air gets under it, pretty 
soon it comes gushing down in great floods. If it gets on the ground 
where it packs and ices up and melts slowly as the pack of snow is 
melting it is filling the underground streams. 

There is an item in this budget for continuing that kind of research, 
and I hope you gentlemen w ill give it favorable consideration. 

The same thing is true with reference to research in fighting these 
bugs. I come over here nearly every year and tell you about the 
insect logging company. 

The insect logging company, the pine bark beetle and the various 
other partners in insect logging company, actually log more timber 
every year than all the commercial operators in the ‘United States 
put together. 

We provide rather generously for fire control, and I am for that, but 
our appropriations for handling these bug infestations are very much 
smaller, and it has always occurred to me that it does not make good 
sense to protect a tree from fire in order to provide lunch for some forest 
insect, and we ought to stop it. 

The Forest Service has done one other thing that I certainly approve 
of in this budget. They have asked for additional funds in order to 
get their cutting of trees in the national forests up to the sustained 
vield capabilities of the forests. 

There is a concept that most people do not realize, that when trees 
become overmature and are not cut that that resource is just as plainly 
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lost as water which flows off of a mountainside and goes out into the 
ocean. 

The development of hydroelectric power, for instance, from water 
running down hill is lost when the water goes past the point where 
hydroelectric power can be developed, and once that water has flowed 
out into the ocean it is lost forever. 

The same thing is true with reference to the national forests, unless 
those trees are cut or harvested in time they are lost just the same as 
last year’s wheat is lost if you do not harvest it. 

Mr. Sremrinsk1. In other words, this i is not in accordance with the 
idea of ‘woodman spare that tree.” We are operating against a very 
sentimental concept here. Most ae feel that the older a tree is 
the more beautiful it becomes. They think in the national parks it is 
something to be enjoyed, but you say that is not a good policy. 

Mr. Enatr. No, so far as forest operation is concerned. 

What the Forest Service is trying to do is to manage their timber 
sales in such a way as to keep even with the maturity of the trees. 
They have not been able to do it because of lack of money. 

Last year it seems to me they got $200,000 extra for this purpose, 
and some of it was allocated to California. 

For instance, this statement will show that in California they have 
gotten their sales almost up to 1 billion board-feet. Regional Forester 
Hendee has informed me that last year he sold over 1 billion board- 
feet of timber. 

When that timber is put on the market it is sold on a stumpage 
basis and he is aiming for 1,200 million board-feet this year. 

The money from those sales actually comes back to the Treasury 
in the ratio of 4 to 1, and so the money provided in this budget to 
handle those timber sales is a good investment of the taxpayer. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they doing very much to restore or replace the 
timber that is being cut? 

Mr. Ener. To what? 

Mr. Fenton. To sustain the forests? 

Mr. Enate. Oh, yes, they are. 

Mr. Fenton. Are they doing much in the way of reforestation? 

Mr. Enaur. Yes, sir. They are cutting it so that when they get 
ready to harvest in that forest again all of those trees will have been 
regrown. In other words, it is on a sustained yield cutting basis. 
They simply take out the mature trees, and cut over an area in such 
a way that on a circuit which represents about. 35 years in the growth 
of those trees they can go on in perpetuity, and they keep cutting 
the timber out. We do not want any more of the “cut-out and get- 
out” program which went on in various parts of the country for so 
many years. 

Mr. Fenron. How long has this reforestation been going on? 

Mr. Encue. For a number of years. 

Mr. Fenton. Has it been going on long enough so that you could 
have a second cutting of timber? 

Mr. Enatr. No; I do not believe so. The Forest Service was 
started in 1893, and it takes about 35 vears to make a cutting circuit. 
This sustained-yield policy was not really put into effect and practiced 


until recent years,but out in my area some of those trees are growing up. 
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RECREATION IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


There is one more matter that I would like to mention, and that is 
the matter of recreation in the national forests. 

The number of people coming into my district is simply fantastic. 
Kor instance, in Inyo and Mono Counties in my district, there are 
only 14,000 people, and yet last vear some 140,000 people from 
southern California alone camped, hunted, and fished on the Inyo 
National Forest. 

Around Shasta Dam, in northern California, with which you are 
familiar, Doctor, there were 70,000 people out there this year in 1 
little area of the national forest. 

When I was down in the Death Valley country this last year I had 
my little airplane there, and one morning I got up and flew around the 
basin in the area of Bishop. It is just north of the Death Valley 
country, Mr. Chairman, and I counted 37 cars on 1 little stream, 
and just as I went off the end of the runway I looked down and there 
was some fellow lying in his sleeping bag which was laid alongside of 
his automobile. 

They come out of the great cities and get up into that high Sierra 
country because they want to get away from the big cities. We 
have a big sanitation problem there. We cannot even take care of 
the ordinary sanitary facilities. 

The Bureau of the Budget has, I understand, permitted a $200,000 
increase for maintaining public campgrounds and doing more in fire 
prevention. There is not going to be very much of that which is 
going to filter down to the individual spots. 

I have a bill pending before the House Committee on Agriculture 
which will earmark, subject to appropriation each year, a certain 
percentage of the national forest income for the purpose of taking care 
of these recreational problems, and I hope that bill goes through. 

I understand the Appropriations Committee would object to an 
absolute earmarking of national forest income so that the Appropria- 
tions Committee loses control of it, but I also understand from Con- 
eressman a and some others who had this problem before them 
in past years, that earmarking of the money, subject to appropriation 

each time, w wader not meet the same sort of disapproval, provided the 
Appropriations Committee had a chance to look at it each time an 
appropriation is made. 

There is a tendency to think that recreation is not very important, 
but people get out into these forests for recreation, and if they do not 
have established campgrounds and if they stop where they are and put 
up a camp, they start a fire and burn down half of the world. The 
Government loses millions of dollars in timber, and has to spend mil- 
lions of dollars in fighting forest fires. 

It would be a measure of sound economy, in my opinion, to provide 
adequate funds to take care of camp areas, and then to keep the people 
in them so that they do not get out in the fall of the year and set 
valuable timber on fire. 

It would be almost impossible to guess now many people are getting 
these two-wheel trailers. You can put a bed in these trailers; “people 
go out and take their children along with them. They go out to Los 
Angeles and other cities and head up to my district. My district 
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comprises 600 miles of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, about one-third 
of the total area of the State. They just roll out and go up the high- 
way, and when they find a likely looking stream they pull off of the 
road and park, stay there a while, and then later they may go on to 
some other area, but they are not necessarily confined to the areas where 
it is safe for them to camp and, as a consequence, these forest rangers 
just have the devil’s own time in keeping that sort of procedure from 
causing untold damage. 

Mr. Sreminski. Congressman, is there a documentary film that 
shows people the points that they should observe when they go into 
the forests, such as we have seen in connection with the highway 
safety programs? Does the Forest Service have anything like that? 

Mr. Enate. If they have I do not know it. I think it would be 
fine for them to have it. 

Mr. Steminski. You say that these people come from the cities? 

Mr. Enatue. That is right. 

Mr. Stemrnskr. In view of the possibility of having a 4-day week 
some time in the future, and of the people having 3 days in which to 
enjoy themselves, more Americans are going to hit the highways and 
go out to these recreational spots. It seems to me that since this is 
such an asset that there should be, through the various organizations 
and foundations, a widespread distribution of some documentary 
material designed to help us to preserve these various areas. 

Mr. Ener. That is right, Mr. Chairman, and that is why | 
mentioned the importance of the funds for these areas. 

The Forest Service goes in there and brushes an area out and cleans 
out the leaves and those types of ground cover that are suceptible of 
immediate fire. They clean it out and set it back and put benches 
in for poeple to use, and then they put in lavatories, and those three 
are just about the essentials. They set up places for travelers to stop 
off. They have benches, they have an area that is clean, and they 
have lavatories. If people would stay in those areas we would not have 
the occurrence of fire that we get when they go out of those areas. 

I have another bill that I think would interest you. I propose in this 
legislation that the Forest Service charge $1 for a campfire, permit and 
that that money be held in a special fund to be used for the purpose of 
improving these camping areas. The conservationists do not like it 
very well. They think that the campfire permit ought to be free, 
but for those people who spend their time out in the national forests 
a fee of $1 is a very small item. 

The chairman referred a while ago to the fact that the 4-day week 
might be coming up soon. We probably will have it one of these 
times, with people having 3 days a week for recreation. The South- 
west Airways runs up through my country. I was talking to one of 
the pilots on the line one time. That man flew so many hours a week, 
and he had his hours bunched in such a way that he could get off 
about 3 or 4 davs a week. I asked him what he did with his time off, 
and he said “I take my family with me and drive up into the moun- 
tains.”’ He was so familiar with the country that he knew more about 
the fishing in my own district than I did. 

It illustrates the point that I am making, gentlemen, that these 
people are trying to get back into these recreational areas more and 
more. So, when you gentlemen come to the item to help the Forest 
Service to handle these people, I hope you will give them a good 
allowance. 
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We are gaining 3,000 people a day, approximately, in California, 
and we are overstuffed with people in our recreational areas and our 
parks. For example, there were 30,000 people in Yosemite National 
Park on one weekend. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee. 





WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2, 1955. 


ForEST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLA- 


MATION ASSOCIATION, 897 NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Mr. SreMinskI. Please identify yourself for the record and then 
proceed, Mr. Welsh. 

Mr. WetsH. My name is William E. Welsh, and I am secretary- 
manager of the National Reclamation Association with headquarters 
here in Washington, D. C. 

There are two agencies of the Federal Government which, I believe, 
have been assigned to this committee for consideration, in the pro- 
grams of which we of the National Reclamation Association are very 
much interested. 

I have prepared a very brief statement here attempting to set forth 
in a few words our interest in their work and, with your permission, 
[ would like to take just about 1 or 2 minutes to touch on a few 
points, and that is all the time I will require. 

We adopted a resolution last year, and we have adopted a somewhat 
similar resolution for several years. 

Mr. Steminskt. Would vou like to file your statement in the 
record at this time? 

Mr. Wetsnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminskr. Then, if you would like to extemporize on it, you 
may do so. 

Mr. Wetsu. I would appreciate that; thank you. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Welsh is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER NATIONAL 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager s the National 
Reclamation Association with headquarters in Washington, D. 

Our association is very much interested in the activities of sever: a of the Federal 
agencies over which your committee has been given jurisdiction, including par- 
ticularly the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture and the Geological 
Survey in the Department of the Interior. 

In order to set forth the position of our association with respect to the program 
and the work of the two agencies referred to above, I am inserting in my statement 
herewith two resolutions which were adopted at our last annual meeting in Port- 
land, Oreg., November 1954. 


RESOLUTION NO, 11—EXPANDED PROGRAM OF SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


Whereas the water supply and arable land area available in the United States 
for the production of food and fiber is definitely limited; and 
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Whereas a rapidly growing population will within the next 20 years require 
more food and fiber than can be produced on the available land with available 
water — current methods and practices in water, soil, and watershed manage- 
ment; an 

Whereas long-range, increased agricultural production can be obtained only by 
increasing the efficiency of water use, practicing better soil and crop management, 
and — the watersheds so that they will yield the greatest usable supply of 
water; an 

Whereas accelerated research in the fields of the engineering aspects of irriga- 
tion and drainage, soils, fertilizers, and watershed management is a prerequisite 
to increased agricultural production; and 

Whereas the agricultural research committee of the National Reclamation 
Association in 1952 prepared a comprehensive report summarizing the problems 
and research needs of the West as they relate to water supplies, their control and 
utilization, soil management, and forest and range development and use, verifying 
the foregoing paragraph: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and directors of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion be hereby requested, authorized, and directed to support an expanded program 
of water, soil, and watershed management research in but not limited to the 
following: 

(a) The engineering aspects of irrigation and drainage, including: (1) Water 
supply and its physical control, (2) determination of irrigation water requirements, 
(3) methods of water application, and (4) drainage of irrigated lands. 

(b) Watershed research including the management of forest and range watershed 
lands for maximum water production. 

(c) Soil characteristics and moisture requirements for optimum growth. 

(d) Fertilizers and soil management. 

(e) Use of development farms for adapting findings of research to farm 
conditions. 

The officers and directors are further requested to foster coordination of effort 
by all Federal, State, and local agencies that can contribute to such research; to 
take such steps as are necessary to keep the Members of Congress informed of 
the increasing population pressures and the importance of research preliminary 
to a demand for increased supplies of food and fiber; and to support legislation 
sponsoring this program. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12-—-ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropriations 
by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to: 

(a) Permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers to continue 
progressive construction programs in consonance with the needs therefor. 

(b) Support acceleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, water- 
shed restoration, range improvements, and physical improvements of national 
forests. 

(c) Support and continue the snow surveys and streamflow forecasting of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(d) Permit prompt and continuing acquisition, publication, and distribution by 
the Geological Survey of basic data respecting both streamflow and ground water 
resources throughout the Nation. 

(e) Permit completion of standard topographic mapping of the United States, 
if possible, by the vear 1970. 

(f) Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to 
provide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts. 

(g) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and water 
conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full continued care 
of the Nation’s land and water resources basinwide and in harmony with multiple- 
use projects development. 

(h) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as 
practicable. 

(*) Support collection and dissemination of basic meteorological data by the 
United States Weather Bureau; be it further 

Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support to the 
foregoing program. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


Our association has active membership in each of the 17 States which comprise 
the western half of the United States, in other words, the area in which the Bureau 
of Reclamation is authorized by law to operate. By far the largest single segment 
of our membership comes from officers, directors, managers, attorneys, etc., of 
various irrigation districts and other types of water-user organizations. Naturally, 
therefore, we, as an association, are very much interested in the protection of the 
watersheds of the West. 

A very large percentage of these watersheds is under the jurisdiction of the 
National Forest Service. This is particularly true in the high mountainous areas. 

Those mountainous areas constitute the source of water supply for many of our 
very best irrigation projects throughout the West. Therefore, we are tremend- 
ously interested in the work of the Forest Service. We believe that it is highly 
important that the Forest Service be given adequate appropriations in order that 
they might continue to carry forward the splendid program of supervision over the 
various uses of the watersheds, such as timber cutting, grazing, mining, recreation, 
and all other uses and at the same time protect the watersheds in such a manner as 
to provide a maximum and well-sustained water runoff for the benefit of all those 
who are dependent upon this great natural resource for their subsistence. 


FOREST RESEARCH WORK 


We are especially interested in the Forest Service range and experimental work 
which has been earried on at numerous stations in various parts of the West. 

Three years ago our association appointed a special committee on agricultural 
soil and water research. That committee prepared a report which showed the 
urgent need for continued and expanded research in both soil and water through- 
out the irrigated areas of the West. The studies and recommendations by that 
committee included also the research and experimental program carried on by the 
Forest Service. A summary of that very voluminous report was published as 
Senate Document No. 98. I have sufficient copies of that document to make one 
available for each member of this committee. 

Before coming to Washington to join the National Reclamation Association 6 
vears ago, I was engaged for about 24 vears as water master on the Boise River in 
southwestern Idaho. I would like to refer briefly to some of our experiences there 
because I believe they are typical of experiences in other watersheds where inten- 
sive irrigation is carried on in every State of the West. 

From that small stream we irrigated 340,000 acres of land. More than 100,006 
people were dependent upon that river for their subsistence and the population is 
constantly increasing. At that time, we had only one reservoir, Arrowrock. 
Therefore, a sustained river runoff was of the utmost important if we were to have 
adequate water supply for the late summer months. There appeared to be a 
tendency for the river runoff to be coming earlier each year. We recognized that 
it was proper that the various products of the watershed should be used but it was 
extremely important that such use should not adversely effect the watershed. As 
a result of our interest and our efforts, the Forest Service established a substation 
on the Boise River watershed in 1929 in order to make studies of the various 
uses of the watershed and the effect they would have upon the runoff. 

That substation is still there. It has been actively supported by the people 
ever since it was established. There are similar stations carrving on various kinds 
of research work in practically every State of the West. Because of the fact that 
a very large portion of the West is extremely arid in character, the continued 
prosperity and well-being of the people depends upon the availability of water on 
a year-round basis. These studies by the Forest Service are extremely important 
and should be continued. 

We are advised that an increase of $200,000 has been recommended for the 
fortheoming fiscal year for this type of research work. We strongly support that 
item and urge favorable consideration by your committee. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


There has been a great deal said during the past several years about partnership 
programs. The Geological Survey is one agency of the Federal Government 
which has been operating on a partnership basis for a great many years. A very 
large part of the Geological Survey program is carried forward on a cooperative 
basis, approximately 50 percent of the funds being made available by State or 
local agencies to match Federal funds. This is the strongest recommendation 
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which could be made of the Geological Survey. It shows the support which the 
Survey has throughout not only the West but the entire Nation. 

During the past years there has been a very great awakening and increasing 
interest in water supply. This has been brought about by two factors—droughts 
which have occurred in various parts of the Nation, and a tremendous growth in 
population. 

Because of the increased interest, there is a corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for work by the Geological Survey. We are advised that the appropria- 
tions recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for the work of the Geological 
Survey this vear on a cooperative basis are approximately $700,000 short of the 
amount needed to match the funds which States and local agencies are prepared to 
make available for this type of work. We believe that the funds of the Geological 
Survey should be increased sufficiently to match funds of local interests. 

We believe many other activities of the Geological Survey are very important 
and especially so in view of our increase in population and a corresponding in- 
creased demand for water services, including underground water studies, quality 
of water studies, stream gaging, and research in attempts to find a better way of 
appraising our water resources. 

Land mapping.—The demand for land mapping has also increased during recent 
years due in part to our increase in population but perhaps largely due to our 
military preparedness program. The National Reclamation Association, over 
quite a period of years, has storngly supported this program and has urged that 
adequate funds be made available to expedite this work and to keep the topograph- 
ical mapping program of the Geological Survey within a reasonable period of years. 

Mr. Weusu. This resolution calls for the support of an expanded 
program of soil and water research management. 

There is only one section of that resolution which particularly 
pertains to the research work of the Forest Service. That is near 
the top of page 2 of my statement, ‘““Watershed research including 
the management of forest and range watershed lands for maximum 
water production.” 

We appointed a committee 4 years ago to make a study of research 
work in all the various phases of agric ‘ultural activities in the West, 
including that of the Soil Conservation Service. 

They prepared a very voluminous report, and a summary of that 
report was published as Senate Document No. 98, and I have suffi- 
cient — of that summary for the committee members if you would 
care to have it. 

A large part of the important areas on the watersheds of the West, 
particularly in the mountainous areas, comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Forest Service, and most of our highly productive irrigated 
areas in the West depend, to a very large extent, upon the runof 
from that area for their irrigated water supply. 


FOREST RESEARCH WORK 


With respect to the research work of the Forest Service, I would 
like to point just briefly to a personal experience, because I believe 
it is typical of situations existing in many watersheds all over the 
West. 

I came down here 6 years ago from Idaho. 

Prior to that time, for a 24-year period I was watermaster on the 
Boise River, and from that stream we irrigated 340,000 acres of land. 
It is a rather small flash stream, a little over 150 miles in length, 
arising in the peaks of the Sawtooth Mountains, an elevation of 
approximately 10,000 feet, and a distance of 150 miles s away, emptying 
into the Snake River at a little over 2 2,000 feet in elevation. 

Proper control and use practices on that watershed were of the 
utmost importance to that valley, not only to the farmers, but to 
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more than 100,000 people living in the valley. We had to have a 
high sustained runoff through the year. 

I took a very active part in getting a substation for range and 
experimental work under the Forest Service established in that valley 
in 1929. That substation is still there. It is being strongly sup- 
ported by the people of that area, just as the principal station at 
Ogden was supported by the people in Utah. 

I received a telephone call just before I came down here from the 
manager of an irrigation district near Ogden, Utah, emphasizing the 
importance of that research work to that area. 

We all realize that the products of the forest mountainous areas 
should be used, but we are extremely anxious that whatever use is 
made of those products it should be made in a manner so as not to 
interfere with the primary purpose of the watershed, to supply water 
to the people who are dependent on that water for their subsistence. 

We understand that an increase of approximately $200,000 has 
been recommended by the budget for this research work this year, 
and we strongly indorse that program and that increase. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


With respect to the other agency in the Interior Department, the 
Geological Survey, there has been a lot said about partnership during 
the past several years. The Geological Survey is one agency of the 
Federal Government which has been working on a partnership basis 
for at least a quarter of a century, and I do not know how much longer. 

The funds which they put up for cooperative surveys are managed 


on a 50-50 basis by the States and local subdivisions within the States. 
That, in itself, is indicative of the popularity of that program and the 
need for the work that they are doing. 

[t is not necessary for me to point out to your committee, I am sure, 
the increased interest in water within the past few years, due to two 
principal factors, one is the tremendous growth in population, and the 
other the droughts which have been occurring during the past several 
years in various parts of the country, and that interest and that need 
is accentuating the demand for increased work by the Geological 
Survey. 

I am advised by my friend, Carl Paulsen, whom I have known 
for many, many years, that the recommendations at the present time 
for the Geological Survey in their particular program would lack 
something like $600,000 to $700,000 of being adequate to meet the 
moneys which the local agencies and the States are ready to put up 
to carry on that work. 

Another program of the Geological Survey which our association 
has strongly endorsed over a period of years is the land mapping 
program. 

The demand for land mapping has been increased partly due to 
our increase in population, but largely, I think, due to the necessity 
of carrying on an accelerated defense program during the past several 
years. We strongly endorse that program also. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you very much, Mr. Welsh. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1955. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Steminski. Congressman Dorn we will be glad to hear you at 
this time. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, I appear here solely to lend my indorse- 
ment to increasing the appropriation for forestry technicians, as | 
understand you gentlemen are considering increasing the appro- 
priation for that purpose to make good timber cuts on forest lands. 

I live right next to the forest area in South Carolina, and I remem- 
ber when it was first acquired, and I saw its development, and I want 
to urge you gentlemen to consider an increase in appropriations. | 
can only speak of the forest land in my immediate area. This land 
was acquired about 20 years ago. It was a very good deal for the 
Government because they bought most of this land for $4 or $5 an 
acre. 

I was acquainted with the land before the Government got it, and 
have been acquainted with it since they have improved it. 

We are different from most sections of the country in. this respect, 
that pine timber will mature there much more quickly than in any 
section of the world. It is not like timber in the Northwest, where it 
takes generations to mature. 

The United States Forest Service and the CCC planted the pine 
trees in the middle 1930’s 

Now, when you first set them out you have to set them out rather 
thickly in order to keep them from spreading out the lower branches. 
That is common in good forest practice. 

Now, 20 vears later they need thinning out. When thev are up to 
about this size [indicating] they need thinning out. Those trees 
should have been thinned out some years ago, but they did not have 
the men with which to mark and grade them properly. Of course, 
the Forest Service would not have anyone to go in there and go to 
work on these trees. These men must be trained forest rangers. 

These trained forest rangers mark the trees for sale to the highest 
bidder. At that time they shoot a little paint on those that they 
want taken out in order to thin them out. This thinning improves 
the forests and improves the value of the timber remaining. I do 
that on my farm, as I have some pine trees on it. I have done it as 
a matter of economy on my own farm. 

Now, I think the Government should certainly do it as it will increase 
the value of the forests. 

I have no political reason at all for appearing here today, but I do 
know what should be done from a forestry standpoint. I have grown 
up with it. All of my people for generations have owned pine forests. 
That is the only way you can get the most out of them, to thin them 
out properly. 

This money will return to the United States Government much 
more than we pay for this work. This land that they bought for $4 or 
$5 an acre in 1934 is now worth about $150 an acre to $200 an acre. 
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Mr. Fenton. How old are those trees before you have to thin 
them out? 

Mr. Dorn. They should be thinned out anywhere from the time 
they are 15 years old on up. 

If it is good timber growing where you have plenty of moisture you 
can thin them out in 10 years. 

To give you an example of how fast pine timber will grow down 
there, I have one field that I planted in 1935 and I had some pine 
timber for lumber purposes in 1952, or 18 years later. That is 
how fast it will grow. By taking some of this timber out of there, 
through thinning it I have improved the stand. It will make better 
timber to get the older trees out and to get the knotty ones out and 
to let the tall slim ones grow. That is what the Forest people want 
todo. Ido not know of any appropriation you could consider which 
would be worth more as an investment for the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

In counties such as McCormick, in my State, the Government owns 
half the land, and I understand when the timber is marketed part of 
it will go back to the county, and I think it is a wonderful idea that 
you gentlemen are entertaining here. 

Mr. Fenton. Were there trees on the land they bought? 

Mr. Dorn. It had some big trees on it when bought. The younger 
trees are beginning to spread, and some should be taken out, or 
thinned out. We always follow that practice on my farm. Where you 
have a big tree shading out the young ones the old ones ought to be 
climinated, thinned out, and it will increase the amount of timber 
that will be there in the future. 

All of the people down there in that area who own forest land will 
agree with me about this, that is, farmers, citizens, and so forth, 
figure that this should have been done years ago. 

Of course, I am in favor of fire protection, and I know that you 
gentlemen will do all that you can to protect that land. 

I saw a fire go through one area down there last year, or the year 
before last, and it killed everything there. If we had had adequate 
fire protection it would have been a very great economy, because a 
fire can go through those pine trees, and spread through the tops of 
them, and they will not be worth 10 cents. 

We have many wonderful forests down there, and they should be 
protected. 

Mr. Fenton. How tall are the trunks of those trees before they 
branch out? 

Mr. Dorn. It all depends on the age of the tree, some of them 20 
or 30 feet, and some of them up to 40 or 50 feet. I noticed in the 
paper that we had one tree down there, it was not on Government 
land, but it was right next to Government land, where it was 90 feet 
up to the first branches. It was a most beautiful thing, and the tree 
sold for $250 on the stump, just that one pine tree. Of course, it was 
an old one. It was probably over 100 years old. 

Mr. Fenton. I guess that is the reason for thinning them out. 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Fenron. In other words, they grow up, and grow out and shade 
other trees. 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, that is right. They will stunt each other if they 
are not thinned out, and it is a loss to the Government. 
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Pine trees make wonderful timber. 

As I say, I have seen this Government forest land there from its 
inception, and I want to see it properly taken care of. 

I would say that there are several millions of dollars of timber in 
the Government forestry lands in the area that I am personally 
acquainted with. By cutting much of it out of there it will improve 
the worth of the timber per acre to the Government, and at the same 
time that money realized from the sale of the timber will go back to 
the Treasury. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you, Congressman. 


~ 


WepNeEspay, Marcu 2, 1955. 
FoREST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT HALE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Sreminski. We will be glad to hear from our colleague, Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Have. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
appearing here this morning in connection with the appropriation for 
forest-fire control which in the President’s budget has been cut by 
$1,083,690 from $9,449,500 to $8,365,810. 

The forest commissioner for the State of Maine informs me that this 
will cut Maine’s allotment for this service $30,000 in addition to an 
anticipated eut due to allotments by a formula which will reduce 
Maine’s share relative to that of her sister States. Federal allotments 
are based roughly 50 percent on the needs of the several States and 
50 percent on their respective expenditures. 

I appreciate, of course, that in the building of highways and hos- 
pitals and in a multiplicity of other activities questions arise as to the 
share of the burden which should most appropriately be borne by the 
States and that which should be borne by the Federal Government. 
In this connection, however, I think it worth pointing out that the 
forest fire control has heretofore, at least since the year 1911, been 
considered primarily a Federal responsibility. There is no such thing 
as a purely intrastate forest fire. With luck and suitable apparatus 
the fire may be extinguished before it starts to engage in interstate 
commerce, but one can never be sure. There are few or no natural 
boundaries between the Maine forests and the forests in the Provinces 
of New Brunswick, Quebec, and the State of New Hampshire. ' My 
colleague, Mr. MelIntire, representing the Third Maine District, 
appeared before you yesterday and called attention to the program of 
interstate cooperation provided through the northeastern forest fire 
compact, which has been emulated by the institution of the south- 
eastern and southcentral forest fire compacts. All through our history 
it has been recognized that our forests are a national, not merely a 
local asset. The lumber and the pulpwood cut in Maine either in 
their original or in their manufactured form move almost invariably 
into the stream of interstate commerce. 

No highway can be more interstate in its character shan a forest. 
Since 1947 the State of Maine has increased its appropriations for 
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forest fire protection, partly because of the unprecedented fury of the 





ts fe fires which devastated Maine in that year, and partly because of the 
} diminished purchasing power of the dollar. Forest fires not only 

in | cause a loss of timber which can be replaced only after many years, 

ly F but they have their subtle effect on rainfall, river flow, and ultimately 
re on climate. The effects of deforestation can be studied in many 
ie [parts of the world. Classic examples are in China and Greece. 

Lo » Percentagewise Federal cooperation has diminished since 1947. 
» The figures “supplied to me by our Forest Commissioner are as follows: 
Federal State e Total Percent Fed- 
i Year csaenetiel panditeres pe naiepel cout 
i pchdbiaen ; = ik 
| IWR. cas nai tS sels 23, 698 180, 250 203, 948 0.111 
5 61934 . ‘ 64, 000 167, 786 231, 786 272 
® 1944._..- . 4 ‘ 70, 826 282, 746 353, 572 200 
3 1945 j 98, 207 270, 422 368, 629 266 

1946... _. ‘ 140, 789 348, 602 489, 391 287 
1947 , 158, 385 356, 410 514, 795 308 
Mm 1948....__. 146, 356 588, 564 734, 920 199 
| 1949 ‘ 137, 848 688, 059 825, 907 166 

, ; 1950 : . ‘ 154, 815 748, 307 903, 122 171 

E ® 1951 : 188, 364 730, 211 918, 575 205 
S 1952 sspisbeg wake 209, 656 1, 083, 099 1, 292, 755 162 
S 61953 . anse 233, 141 967, 956 1, 201, 097 194 

C. 

a It will be seen from these that Maine has contributed in every yea! 

T FT) since 1947 except 1951 from 4 to 6 times as much as the Federal 

7 Government, and in 1951 the contribution was only a trifle short of 4 

times. 

- Let me emphasize the fact that the Loring Airbase in Limestone, 

n Maine, located at what is said to be the nearest point in the United 

States to Moscow is surrounded by forest area. We have spent on 

is this facility up to date in round figures approximately $190 million and 

d an attack on this area by fire bombs would be a fairly obvious means 

of creating widespread confusion and destruction. Here surely is a 

<i place where considerations of national security would indicate that a 

me dollar spent for protection might save millions in losses that would be 

e felt the Nation over. 

t. If, as requested by the Association of State Foresters, the Federal 

© Government were to increase its appropriation for fire eye by 

- $2 million over that actually appropriated in the fiscal y 1955, it 

6 would seem to me appropriate, and I hope that your iueaiine will 

o give serious consideration to so doing. 

r Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

f Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1955. 

a Forrest SERVICE 

- WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 

’ a WITNESS 

n |} HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

Y FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 

. & Mr. Steminskt. We shall now hear from our friend and colleague, 


, |g Hon. Henry A. Dixon from the State of Utah. 
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Mr. Dixon, you may proceed with your presentation. 

Mr. Drxon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. What I am going to have to say is largely 
along the same trends as that which was presented by Representative 
Thomson of Wyoming. 

I represent the First Congressional District of the State of Utah. 
You will be interested to know that this district contains 7,150,000 
acres of national forest lands, and that only 10 Congressmen have 
more forest acreage in their district than we have in the First District 
of Utah; I am also a member of the House Agricultural Committee 
and represent more forest acreage than any member of this committee. 

My purpose in appearing before you is twofold: 

(1) I desire to support before your committee the budget item 
which gives watershed management research an increase of $200,000. 
The watershed management research activities of the Forest Service 
are provided in the appropriations item ‘Forest and range manage- 
ment investigations’ appearing on page 359 of the printed booklet 
entitled “Budget Estimates for the United States Department of 
Agriculture.’”’ A $200,000 increase for the fiscal year 1956 is pro- 
vided in the budget. About 10 million acres of watershed land above 
the 6,000-foot level produces nearly all Utah’s usable surface and 
subsurface water, and more than 90 percent of these watersheds are 
within national forests. 

It is a striking fact, gentlemen, that above that 6,000-foot level, 
we are almost as humid as the Hawaiian Islands, but we have such 
a small amount of our area up there that we have to take care of it. 
There is where 90 percent of our water comes from. 

Many communities and towns in my district are dependent for 
their water from national forest watersheds. The experimental work 
carried on for years by the Forest Service on the Davis County and 
Box Elder County watersheds between Ogden and Salt Lake has 
saved lives and stopped dangerous floods and rock flows that were 
endangering lives and causing millions of dollars in property damage 
in the 1920’s and again within the last 4 years. 

Management of the national forests to provide a continuous supply 
of water is 1 of the 2 principal purposes of the Forest Service as 
stipulated by an act of Congress 50 years or more ago. Research done 
was to determine methods for stabilizing the soil on steep slopes and 
to obtain new vegetation cover on depleted lands. This conserves 
our water supply and prevents floods. 

We now need to find out how well the measures recommended by 
this research will hold up over a period of time and how much use of 
these restored lands can be allowed without creating new sources of 
floods. 

We have excluded stock from our watersheds, and the time is soon 
going to come when we will invite some of it back, but we do not know 
how many we can invite back without getting back to the flood stages 
again. 

The small increase provided in the budget will help to speed up this 
research work. 

We support that $200,000 increase which has been requested. 

My second purpose in appearing before you is to plead for an 
increase in the budget of $1 million or more. There is no increase 
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provided in the budget for this item which appears as a research- 
development item on page 359 of the Department of Agriculture 
Budget, under the subappropriations, ‘“‘National forest protective 
management.”’ 

In this resource-development item, there is a recommended appro- 
priation of $500,000 for range revegetation. This is about 16 percent 
of the $3 million which was authorized under Public Law 348 of the 
81st Congress to be appropriated for the coming fiscal year. In all 
of the Western national forests there are 3.5 million acres of grazing 
lands in need of reseeding in order to build up their grazing productive 
capacity. Also, if these rangelands are reseeded and put back in 
good condition, it will greatly improve the water supply from these 
lands. At the present rate it will take more than 60 years to complete 
the range-reseeding program. In my judgment there is no one thing 
that could do more to help the soil- and moisture-conservation work 
on the watersheds or the national forests of the West than to greatly 
speed up the range-vegetation activities on these mountain grazing 
lands. 

I have received telegrams in further support on this appropriation 
from Mr. T. R. Theurer, president, Utah Cattle & Horse Growers 
Association as follows: 

Understand appropriations are being considered for cooperative improvements 
under Granger-Thye Act. We recommend the maximum appropriation. Under 
present conditions Utah stockmen are carrying the major burden of present 
maintenance. We are facing serious reduction in numbers of livestock on some 
of our forest ranges. We feel that the Forest Service has failed to use constructive 
measures in producing increased vegetation, Therefore, we recommend increased 

yropriations for range reseeding in the Forest Service budget. 


ap 
m (This recommendation was adopted by the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers at 
their annual convention February 19, 1955. 

Your active support on this matter will be greatly appreciated. 


From Eugene Tolman, chairman, Davis County Commissioners, 
comes the following telegram: 

Urge you appear at House Interior Subcommittee hearing on Forest Service 
appropriation in favor of $2 million increased funds for watershed research as 
recommended and approved by Bureau of Budget. 

Will affect Davis County research, 

Gentlemen, I have met with four groups of cattlemen, representing 
whole counties, and sheepmen, and their forests are being depleted so 
rapidly that some of them have been ordered to cut their flocks and 
herds by 60 percent. That is virtually putting them out of business. 
We have just got to invest more, if we are going to stop these inroads 
upon such a great industry as that which is our life’s blood out there. 

Mr. Tolman, whom I mentioned earlier, is the chairman of the Davis 
County Commissioners, and that is where they had such terrible 
floods which wiped out 1 or 2 communities. It is on our watershed 
where the Forest Service has done some research which is known all 
over the world. 

I think you kindly, gentlemen, for the opportunity to appear before 
you in behalf of these matters. 

Mr. Sreminski. Thank you very much, sir. 

58276—55——57 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sreminskt. We shall now hear from our friend and colleague, 
the Honorable Harlan Hagen, a Member of Congress from the State 
of California. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a prepared 
statement which I have here, and then supplement it orally, if that 
is permissible. 

Mr. Sreminski. Without objection, the statement will be inserted 
at this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be privileged to appear here today in support 
of budget appropriations recommended by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
Forest Service for the 1955—56 fiscal vear. I wish to state, however, at the outset 
that even greater increases in funds than that which is before you would be highly 
desirable in the categories of both recreational facilities and administration of 
timber sales. 

I would direct my remarks first to the subject of timber sales, inasmuch as this 
function constitutes a major source of revenue to the Federal Government. As 
a matter of fact, the Forest Service functions produce far greater revenues from 
timber sales and other activities than it expends budgetwise. 

The Budget Bureau has recommended an $800,000 increase in the 1956 fiscal 
year budget over the $6 million budgeted for timber sales during the current fiscal] 
year. I am acquainted with the timber situation in the State of California and 
I know that California mills need the Federal timber which is now available on 
the national forests located in our State. This mature timber will be lost if it 
is not cut. The additional appropriation urged by the Budget Bureau would 
permit the felling of a considerable amount of this timber which is ready for 
harvest. I am sure this same situation obtains in other States in which Forest 
Service timber is located. 

The total receipts from our national forests during the 1953-54 fiscal year 
amounted to $70,182,000. Of this, $61,288,000 resulted from timber sales. 

As to the budget item for campgrounds and recreational facilities, the Budget 
Bureau has seen fit to recommend a $200,000 increase over the current year’s 
appropriation of $970,000 for sanitation and cleanup and $570,000 for maintenance 
of improvements. The $200,000 increase is badly needed both in California and 
in other sections of the country in which the Forest Service maintains recreational 
facilities for the public. During the 1954 calendar year a total of 39 million 
people visited our national forests in pursuit of recreation. This figure is double 
the number of visits recorded in 1946. The funds appropriated for recreational 
facilities simply haven’t kept pace with the accelerated use of our forests. 

The report of the Appropriations Committee for fiscal year 1953 shows that 
the Forest Service needs $2,700,000 annually for current operation and mainte- 
nance of recreation areas, and that over $24 million is needed for rehabilitation 
of existing recreation facilities and expansion of areas to take care of present 
overcrowding. 

The fact that the Forest Service has been operating on a shoestring for many 
vears is well recognized in most quarters. This agency has been carrying on 
meritorious work despite the severe limitations resulting from inadequate funds. 
The situation several years ago reached the point where the lack of funds prevented 
full enjoyment of our forest recreational facilities, by the public. In many 
instances, this amounts to more than an inconvenience; it also has resulted in 
hazards to public health and safety. 

California has a high stake in the recreational activity carried on by the Forest 
Service. Nearly 7 million visits to the national forests in California occurred in 
1954. The Sequoia, Invo, Angeles, and San Pernardino Forests of California 
ranked among the 10 most heavily used in the United States 
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In this regard I may say that the funds currently set up for sanitation and care 
of public campgrounds amount to only 5 cents for each visit. In contrast, a 
study of budget figures of the State of California shows that each visit to the 
State parks costs roughly 20 cents. 

In conclusion, permit me to urge that the increased appropriations as seconded 
by the Bureau of the Budget be improved. While the funds recommended are 
not as adequate as those who are familiar with the needs of the Forest Service 
would cesire, they will be of inestimable value in making a start toward bringing 
our recreational facilities up to the standard which our citizenry deserves. 

Mr. HaGen. First, it is my understanding that the budget for the 
Forest Service, as submitted, has an $800,000 increase over that of 
last year for the handling of timber sales, and I would like to urge the 
approval of that item, and even the augmentation of it. 

I come from an area in California where there are considerable 
national forests, and under the Forest Service, it is well managed from 
the standpoint of conservation and also from the standpoint of pro- 
viding a source of raw material for lumber. The cuttings are strictly 
controlled by the Forest Service, and if properly managed, actually, 
these lumber sales result in a net benefit from the standpoint not only 
of conservation, but from the standpoint of beauty. 

The Forest Service, generally, has been subject to a lack of money 
for properly managing the forests in many aspects and there have 
been delays in accomplishing timber sales. For example, I know 
personally in my district there is an area in the mountains which is 
a very choice ski area. However, at the present time there is no 
usable access road in the wintertime, and one of the most logical 
access roads goes through or, if it were there, it would go through 
a stand of Government timber, and the licensee, or lessee, from the 
Government, in the course of making his bid, would agree to build 
roads of certain standards. That is merely one illustration of 
project which is being held up, and there are, I am certain, others 
which this committee has probably heard about from Representative 
Engle and others who have these forest areas in their districts. 

I would also like to comment on the budget for campgrounds, and 
recreational facilities of the Forest Service, and also parenthetically, 
the Park Service. 

You gentlemen are, no doubt, aware that the increase in the use 
of the wooded areas in our forests and in our national parks has been 
tremendous. This is a very valuable asset to our country, because 
the recreational and other aspects of travel in these wilderness areas, 
or semiwilderness areas, is very wholesome. 

There has been a tremendous increase in the use of both our Forest 
Service lands and the park facilities. 

You may recall last year at about the time this same budget was 
under consideration, the New York Times ran a very competent series 
of articles on the condition of our national parks. They have been 
constantly slipping behind in terms of appropriations, as measured 
by use. 

As a matter of fact, the appropriations have virtually been static, 
but the use has increased tremendously. 

This is likewise true of all Forest Service areas 

In my district there is the Kern River Canyon, for example, which 
serves not only the people of Kern County, which is a county of, say, 
ne ,000 population, but it is also readily available to the people from 

Los Angeles County. Last summer when I was home I went up 
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there with the supervisor of the forest, and some representatives of the 
communities in the area, and we inspected all of the existing camp- 
ground sites. This picture could be presented to you statistically by 
the Service, I am sure, but briefly the fact is that the use of these areas 
has trebled and even quadrupled and, perhaps, even increased to 
greater extent. 

Just as an illustration, they have these campgrounds along the river. 
It is in a forest area, and people bring their own roofs over their head, 
of course, but they need certain auxiliary facilities. There has to be 
provision for water on a proper campground, or a faucet of some kind. 
There should be toilets of an adequate character, and they have a 
garbage disposal problem in addition. They should have a camp area 
which is relatively free from dust and, of course, a road leading into 
the area which is fairly convenient. 

Sanitation is a real problem at these campground areas, where you 
have had this overload of people going up there. Many of these camps 
about which I know and which I saw personally have the old Chic Sale 
type of outhouse, which is not a good thing to have adjacent to a 
stream. It is certainly not attractive, and it is not much credit to 
the Federal Government. 

These facilities are admittedly inadequate in many of these forest 
areas, if not in most of them, and if these facilities are inadequate, 
people are just going to wander off into an area which is not officially 
designated as a campground, because it is cleaner there, and the non- 
existent facilities are almost as good, generally, as the ones which are 
sometimes provided. 

The fact that these people do go into these unpoliced areas, so to 
speak, means that you have a tremendous fire hazard and, of course, 
the enforcement problem, because the Forest Service does have to 
make some effort to police the use of forest areas outside of these 
campgrounds, is of course extensive. It also constitutes a drain upon 
their time which they perhaps could use for a more useful purpose. 

Actually, the only way that you can obtain a picture of the tremen- 
dous increase in use of these areas is to visit them and I am satisfied 
that if you saw some of the campsites which are there, with the existing 
facilities, you would conclude that this modest increase, which I under- 
stand is proposed in the budget, is inadequate. 

Now, it is difficult to come up on the floor of the House, for example, 
and offer an amendment to a budget bill on an item like this. I tried 
it, I think, last year, and someone said, “How many toilets do you 
propose to erect, and how much will they cost?” 

Well, you cannot get those kind of figures but the problem is no less 
real. 

[ think Mr. Gavin had a similar problem in one of his forests where 
he could not obtain the answer. It is bad practice, of course, to ear- 
mark funds of this kind for a particular forest, because you have 
better administration when the Service itself is receiving an adequate 
amount of money, and which, within its discretion, determines where 
that money can best be spent. 

Gentlemen, that is about the gist of what I have to say. 

I want to urge the support and even an augmentation of the budget 
which has been submitted on these two items. I think it would be 
very wise as an investment of public funds, and will return much more 
in terms of service and protection than almost any other item of ex- 
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penditure that you can conceive of and, finally, I] would like to invite 
your attention to a publication which I have here and which is put out 
by the United States Department of Agriculture’s Forest Service for 
California, which graphically depicts the problems I have mentioned, 
> and I will leave one of these with you. 
They are obtainable, of course, from the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. SrEMINSKI. Thank you very much, Congressman Hagen. 
Mr. Hacen. I want to thank you, gentlemen, for your time. 



































WepnNeEspDAy, Marcu 2, 1955. 
ForEST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF COLORADO 





Mr. Sreminski. Mr. Hill, it will be a pleasure to hear you at this 
/ time. 
: Mr. Hitxi. Mr. Chairman, | have 2 or 3 matters which I would 
like to mention and to file supplemental information, if | may. Would 
you rather I mention them and then file my statement? 
Mr. Sieminski. We will file anything you care to file at this time 
| inthe record. If you desire to extemporize you may do so. 
i Mr. Hit. The first item concerns the watershed research in the 
forest lands, especially of Colorado. I think there is an increase in 
| the Forest Service budget of $240,000. We hope that the committee 
) will view it in a friendly way and see that it is left in. 
(The document referred to follows: ) 


eo) eae wc 


WATERSHED RESEARCH IN THE FoRESTS OF COLORADO 





There is an increase in the Forest Service budget of $200,000 for forest research. 
I understand from the Forest Service that this increase is for watershed studies in 
| several locations over the United States, and that one of the proposed study areas 
» isin the high, snow-pack country at the Fraser Experimental Forest in Colorado. 
3 The purpose of the studies in Colorado is to find out how to cut and log timber 
» in our high national forest country in a way to protect the watersheds and yet 
> obtain maximum yields of water. I am told that preliminary studies indicate 
that water yields may be increased by as much as 20 percent by special methods 
of harvesting timber, but that additional research on a larger scale needs to be done 
to prove the method. 

Those of us who live in Colorado have a strong appreciation of water from for- 
ested mountains. Water from the high snow-pack area of the Rocky Mountains 
constitutes the major source for such important rivers as the Colorado, Rio Grande, 
Platte, and Arkansas. Some 85 percent of the total streamflow of the Colorado 
River comes from only 15 percent of the drainage basin. In my State of Colorado, 
80 percent of the streamflow comes from our high forested area—only 20 percent 
of the State’s area. These mountain streams are particularly important because 
they produce water late in the season when runoff from other sources has disap- 
peared. 

Because this proposed research will help the Forest Service and others to better 
manage forest land so as to increase the sustained yield of usable water, without 
floods and without erosion, it will be of great value to the West and to the entire 
country. I believe this is a very commendable project. 
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Mr. Hiuu. Of course, you handle all the appropriation for the 
national parks, and I would like to file with you a statement on the 
national parks, if I may, from the Superintendent, James V. Lloyd, 
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Superintendent of the Rocky Mountain National Park. It speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. Steminskr. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The document referred -to above follows: ) 


The difference of approximately $91,000 between the amounts included in the 
1956 budget and the park’s request would have provided additional protective 
and interpretive personnel—both permanent and temporary—and for protective 
and interpretive equipment required during the annual travel period. It would 
also have provided for exterior painting of several buildings which have not been 
painted for 20 years, and for rehabilitation of various buildings, utilities, and 
campgrounds. 

At the present time, the park’s backlog for roads and trails construction and 
reconstruction amounts to $3,655,000. The amount included in the Service’s 
1956 budget is $50,000. This is part of the contractual authorization provided 
in the 1954 Federal Aid Highway Act for national park roads. I am sure that 
our road program will be taken care of within a reasonable time if our present 
contractual authorizations are continued. 

The park’s backlog for needed buildings, utilities, and campgrounds, including 
replacement of present physical facilities, is $1,250,000. No funds are included 
in the Service’s 1956 budget for building and utility construction at Rocky Moun- 
tain. The building and utility backlog for the entire Service is such that only 
the most critical needs can be met from the limited amount of funds appropriated 
for this purpose. Some of the immediately needed building and utility items are 
listed below: 


, 


Sewer system, Hidden Valley (very important) _ -__- xe je $38, 600 
Water system, Hidden Valley (very important) sig a lca sia i: ae 
Furnishings for ski lodge, Hidden Valley___- Ske " 500 
Picnic tables, waste containers, for picnic area, ‘Hidden Valley 500 
Move temporary warming shelter from Hidden Valley to utility area near 

Estes Park for storage shed ___- os. Seesel ee get 500 
Telephone line from Deer Ridge to Hidde on iV alley - Se ta Ea », 900 
Temporary light plant at Hidden Valley _- a 3, 000 
Construction of powerline, Marys Lake to utility ‘area, Estes Park___- 2, 000 
Clearing ski slopes, Hidden Valiey___- ee ie Beet 700 
Enlargement, administration building, E stes Park ; 000 
Reservoirs and hypochlorinators at Aspenglen, Indovalley ’ and "Longs 

Peak campgrounds ere nee: (ae 000 
New entrance station and residence on Hi-Drive, Estes Park____- .. 50, 000 
Winterize residences throughout park Seek le deus 10, 000 
Improvement, seasonal housing, throughout park. S28 5, 000 
Reconstruct amphitheaters, Moraine Park and Glacier Deiied cucu >, 800 
Obliteration, old homesteads, throughout park --______-_- ; ; 30’ 000 


Total on bree ae 278, 000 


The amount of $100,000 is programed in the 1956 fiscal year for acquisition of 
approximately 200 acres of privately owned inholdings. 

I hope this will give you the necessary information as to Rocky Mountain’s 
overall budget situation. In this connection, you may be interested to know that 
revenues collected at Rocky Mountain and deposited into the Treasury from all 
sources, including visitor fees, will be in excess of $190,000 for the current fiscal 
year. 

If additional information is needed, I shall be pleased to furnish it upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES V. LioypD, 
Superintendent, Rocky Mountain National Park. 


Mr. Hrtut. The Rocky Mountain Park borders on my county. | 
take a personal interest in it, and we hope that you will have an op- 
portunity to come out and visit that wonderful park. 

Mr. Steminskr. I have been there. It is beautiful. 

Mr. Hiitu. This tells of some of their troubles that have arisen 
through no fault of their own, but because since 1930 they have 
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increased their visitors from slightly over 300,000 people to almost 
one-half million in 1 year. Yet you will find that sums for the expense 
of operating the park in regard to help, guards and those who care 
for the surrounding areas, the parking and overnight places, has not 
increased in total amount. We have increased our total amount of 
funds that the Park Service may use, but very, very little, despite 
an increase of almost eight times in business. 

| have another report which I would like to file. 

Mr. Steminski. Would you give us an extract of the report? 

Mr. Hiuu. This is the 50th anniversary of the establishment of the 
United States Forest Service. These figures give you an idea of what 
has happened in one forest over those 50 years, the Roosevelt National 
Forest, which is the forest that surrounds the Rocky Mountain 
National Park in the southwest corner of my county. All this mate- 
rial gives you an idea of what a great piece of work they have done. 
It gives you the amount of fees and money that they have paid into 
the Government. In the fiscal year 1954, in those counties in which 
= forests were located in my district, in five counties, they have paid 

$32,968 into the Federal fund with very little expense. 

(The information referred to above is as follows: ) 


UniTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
RoosEVELT NATIONAL ForEst, 
Fort Collins, Colo., February 17, 1955, 
Congressman WiLiraM S. HI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR STOCKHOLDER: The year 1955 marks the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the United States Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture 
The Forest Service was created in its present form on February 1, 1905. 

The year 1955 likewise marks the 50th anniversary of the establishment of the 
Roosevelt National Forest. On May 17, 1905, President Theodore Roosevelt 
proclaimed the Medicine Bow Forest Reserve in Colorado and Wyoming. Later 
in 1907, the name ‘‘Forest Reserves’? was changed to ‘‘National Forests.’’ The 
Medicine Bow National Forest in Colorado became known as the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest on July 1, 1910, and retained this name until March 28, 1932, at 
which time it was renamed the Roosevelt National Forest in honor of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

We of the Roosevelt National Forest are proud of the record of accomplishment 
during the past 50 years. 

When the national-forest system was being established there was opposition by 
many who thought the reserves were to be locked up, thus restricting the use of 
the resources for the development of the local economy. President Theodore 
Roosevelt, however, insisted that ‘‘forestry is the preservation of forests by wise 
use,” that forestry means ‘“‘making the forests useful not only to the settlers, the 
ranchers, the miners, the men who live in the neighborhood, but indirectly to the 
men who may live hundreds of miles off down the course of some great river which 
has had its rise among the forest bearing mountains.” 

With this concept in mind and upon our golden anniversary, those of us who 
are responsible for the administration of the Roosevelt Forest believe that it is 
timely to issue an “‘annual report to the stockholders.’’ Such a report is enclosed. 
It is our belief that since we are managing the area for you, the ‘‘stockholder,”’ a 
report on our activities and progress for the past vear would be of interest to you. 

If after reading this report you have any questions, suggestions, or criticisms, 
we would appreciate hearing from you. It is our desire to administer the Roose- 
velt National Forest to provide the greatest good to the greatest number of people 
in the long run. 

Sincerely, 
H. M ASON. 
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ANNUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT REPORT, ROOSEVELT NATIONAL FoREst, 1954 


WATER PRODUCTION 






The production of water for domestic use and irrigation is the most important 
function performed by the lands under administration of the Roosevelt National 
Forest. It is estimated that the average annual runoff from national forest lands 
is 800,000 acre-feet or 260 billion gallons. Based on the average per acre-foot 
cost charged by ditch companies this water would have a value of $2,400,000 
annually. 

In addition to the high values of water produced, the Roosevelt National Forest 
serves in the capacity of preventing damaging floods. Cloudbursts occur fre- 
quently in the foothill zone and unless the ground cover is maintained, a flash 
flood may result with tremendous downstream damage. Such floods cause heavy 
erosion on the mountain and valley lands. It is imperative that the forest and 
rangelands in the watersheds be managed in such a manner that a protective 
covering of vegetation is maintained. All activities within the forest are managed 
in such a way that the basic resources of soil and water produce their maximum 
benefit for the local economy and welfare. 














RECREATION 


Recreation use is the second most important function performed by the Roose- 
velt Forest. In 1954 more than 319,000 visits were made to the developed areas 
constructed and maintained by the Forest Service. During this same period 
2,761,000 visits were made on national forest land for all types of recreation. 

Thirteen camp and picnic grounds situated within the Cache la Poudre River 
drainage were again maintained cooperatively by Larimer County, cities of Fort 
Collins and Greeley, and the United States Forest Service. The other units 
within the forest were maintained entirely from Federal funds. 










GRAZING 






Forage production on national forest ranges was much below normal in 1954 
because of the extended drought. This was particularly true for the low elevation 
ranges. In this zone many streams as well as springs dried up completely because 
of the loss of ground water. On some of the cattle allotments the livestock were 
not turned on at all or were removed early due to the lack of forage and water. 

Grazing permits issued in 1954 were as follows: 








| Cattle Sheep 












Number of head . res 9, 079 | 7, 100 
Animal months use__----- csieawn eases aero pease eben 31, 878 | 11, 423 






Number of owners-- Seat iki sndicdl cei 138 | 








The grazing fee paid to the Treasurer of the United States during 1954 was set 
at 46 cents per cow month and 11 cents per sheep month. This fee varies from 
1 year to the next based on the selling price of livestock on the market. 








RANGE RESEEJING PROJECTS 





One major range reseeding project was conducted during 1954. An area con- 
sisting of 314 acres of sagebrush land was plowed with a brushland plow and 
seeded to intermediate wheatgrass, smooth brome, crested wheatgrass, and yellow 
sweet clover. This year’s project increased the total of sagebrush land reseeded 
to 990 acres. 

Ten acres were reseeded by hand broadcast method on the Little South Burn, 
Poudre District. 

On the Redfeather District the seed nursery test plots established in 1949 on 
the Prairie Divide allotment were grazed by domestic livestock to determine the 
effect of grazing and the choice by species. Also on this district, a seed nursery 
of 18 grass species was established in Nunn Creek Basin to test adaptability of 
various species to the soil and elevation. 
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RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Range improvements constructed during 1954 consisted of 4.9 miles of range 
fence to provide distribution of cattle and 2.5 miles of fence to control drift. 
Both of these projects were built cooperatively by the permittees and the Forest 
Service. 

TIMBER PRODUCTION 


The volume of forest products removed from national forest land during 1954 
amounted to slightly over 14 million board-feet. The type of product and the 
volume cut are shown below: 


Sars ow a aor enh baa aie sarees board-feet_. 12, 890, 000 
CORI he Soak 6 calc SAG ee DONS Swe cinaaeG dante oe 51, 663 
Round products (posts, poles, ete.) __.....--------. a eS 
CNG hi ink diknietis cin ddehwilindieind aay ah i aa 14, 983 
DIGG! 2276+ |. ited ae cee bee eee = __tons-_- 10. 5 


The revenue derived by the United States Treasurer from the sale of these 
products amounted to approximately $76,406 based on an average cost per 
thousand board-feet of $6. 

INSECT CONTROL 


A control project for the Black Hills Beetle, which attacks and kills ponderosa 
pine timber, was conducted on private and State lands as well as National forest 
land during 1954. The following is a summary of the number of acres and trees 
treated, and the cost: 





Acres Trees Cost 
National forest.........---- és . ’ ‘ , : 7, 300 1, 709 $3, 590. 63 
State and private_----_- . ab : , 3, 700 702 1, 652. 67 
Total ; ate 11, 000 2, 411 5, 243. 30 





Followup surveys of this project indicate that the epidemic has been controlled 
and only minor treating practices will be required in the future to prevent addi- 
tional damage. 

FIRE CONTROL 


The 1954 fire season was critical because of the extended dry period. A total 
of 51 fires occurred on national forest land or lands protected by the Forest 
Service. A total of 510.63 acres were burned causing damage to the watershed 
conditions. The season started out in February with 6 fires burning a total of 
185.3 acres of timber and grass. 

The largest single fire occurred on June 11 along the Little South Cache la 
Poudre River. This fire, started by a fisherman’s campfire, burned 256 acres 
before being controlled. 

Because of the lack of moisture throughout the year we had anticipated a 
critical fire condition but this did not materialize due largely to the cooperation 
of the forest users, a stepped-up fire prevention campaign and the alertness of our 
fire suppression and detection organization. 

Of the 51 fires, 37 were controlled before reaching more than one-half acre in 
size. Six additional were controlled before reaching 3 acres in size. 

Causes of fires were as follows: 


LAME bain dah edthicaicndairbad 8 ee 3 
ON aera ata cs i aired aan SF SI a: aesecennieh iniaisiliesnieakimicbinaliina 3 
ONIN ais ar a aur a habs ea GUGGNOS 3 Jaxnentae oo aeebe caweee 2 


WILDLIFE 


Big game populations on the Roosevelt Forest in 1954 were estimated to con- 
tain 24,000 deer, 930 elk, 100 mountain sheep, and 260 bear. The kill figures 
for the 1954 hunting season have not been published as yet; however, in 1953 
hunters killed 5,996 deer and 63 elk. The number of animals killed will vary 
from year to year depending on whether the season is defined for bucks only or 
either sex, 
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ENGINEERING 


In 1954 Federal funds were expended for the maintenance of 165 miles of roads 
and 500 miles of trails. The roads maintained by the Forest Service are in addi- 
tion to the roads maintained by the counties or the State highway department. 
During this past year 53 miles of secondary roads were reconstructed for use by 
four-wheel] drive equipment. These roads are primarily valuable to provide 
access in case of fire and to assist the forest personnel in the administration of the 
resources. They also provide access for the sportsmen but are not intended for 
use by the general public. Three major bridges were also reconstructed. 


LAND UTILIZATION PROJECT 


On January 1, 1954, administration of the Briggsdale land utilization project 
was transferred from the Soil Conservation Service to the United States Forest 
Service and became a part of the Roosevelt National Forest. This transfer was 
part of the Department of Agriculture’s reorganization program. 

The land was originally purchased by the Federal Government during the dust- 
blowing thirties for the purpose of rehabilitation. The project contains 207,904 
acres of scattered tracts all located within Weld County. 

During the past 24 years most of the areas previously cultivated have been 
reseeded to forage producing grasses, This rehabilitation program has minimized 
damage by wind erosion and has provided forage for 9,480 head of cattle and 
1,000 head of sheep. 

The 1954 grazing season was low in forage production because of the lack of 
spring and summer moisture. The western portion under lease to the Crow 
Valley Livestock Association was most seriously hit. Most of the permitted stock 
had to be removed from the pastures early in the season because of lack of feed 
and water. The eastern portion leased to the Pawnee Association was not so 
serious, however; the stocking was also reduced because of the drought. 

Much of the revenue derived from this project comes from oil and gas leases. 
During 1954 several oil wells were drilled, one of which was successful and a good 
producer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


During 1954 the Forest Service acquired a group of buildings from the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Estes Park and transferred the headquarters for the Estes Park 
district ranger from the Old Man Ranger Station to the new site. This new loca- 
tion provides better access for the public and greater convenience for the ranger. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


No such report would be complete without a, statement of income in dollars 
and cents. The stockholder should beer in mind that no actual cash income is 
derived from the two major activities of the forest—water production and recrea- 
tion. However, their contribution to the local economy as well as to the Nation 
as a whole is many times that shown by the figures below which are derived from 
fees, ete. 


Receipts, Roosevelt National Forest, fiscal year 1954: 


ae Wee iG elec es oe $55, 748. 64 
Grazing fees ; : ; 16, 811. 88 
Land use fees <3 lish a : 5, 059. 37 


Power 172. 


, 192 


oO” 
27 





BOONES 22h eck re s A 7 

Land utilization project, calendar year 1953: Net revenue (primarily 
from grazing and gas leases)__.____-- fe : > rn 54, 081. 18 
By law, 25 percent of the national forest receipts is paid to the counties within 


which the lands «re located and prorated by acreage. The following amounts 
were paid to the counties in 1954: 


. 16 





Larimer__- --- ... Sib, 481.37 agerergon.. ..e.<.:.-<- ee $3. 97 
Weld te as 13, 520. 29 
3oulder____. 3, 356. 67 CE ccs sais is 32, 968. 33 
Chinn... xc : 600. 03 


Mr. Hitt. I want the record to show that I support and will assist 
in any way possible the fine work that is being done at the forest 
products research laboratory in Madison, Wis. Every forest in the 
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United States receives benefit from the excellent work done at the 
forest experimental laboratory at Madison, Wis. We depend upon 
our forests in the Rocky Mountain country for a lot of things; our 
water, much of our grazing, our recreational business, and wood. 
These are all interndependent and if anything goes wrong with man- 
agement of one of these resources, the effect will be seen on the others. 

“In one case, that of wood, we are not doing well. I say that with 
full know ledge of a fundamental fact; the w ay to improve a forest is 
through wise harvesting of trees. That is just what is not taking 
place in the Rocky Mountain country—we are not harvesting the 
forest wisely, mostly not at all. Now, I know the reasons: So far, 
it has not paid to build the roads and establish industries required 
to take care of a satisfactory harvest. As a result, we have millions 
of acres that bear over mature forests in which we are losing billions 
of feet of good wood every year to insects and decay. All because we 
have not brought the economic value of the wood in these forests up 
to the point where the harvest pays. 

How can that be done? Through research. I’ve seen in other 
parts of the country trees we used to hear about as weed trees, made 
profitable for use through new techniques of utilization brought in 
by research. I’m asking, I believe, a valid question: Why don’t we 
do the same thing with this forest wealth of the Rockies? 

Proper utilization of our forests out there will not hurt the recrea- 
tional resource. It may even increase it because of increased forage 
for wildlife as a result of harvesting the virgin forest. We know how 
to protect ourselves against stream pollution. But we must be able 
to harvest our wood on a sustained yield basis and this can be done 
only by the establishment of permanent forest products industries. 

The Forest Service has a fine institution at Madison in the Forest 
Products Laboratory. Within the limits of their resources, which 
are spread very thin, they have helped in the Rockies. I’m firmy 
convinced that, if the efforts put forth there could be expanded, we 
could really ¢ reate some forest industries in our country. ‘The Labora- 
tory, I believe, is grossly underfinanced for the job it has to do and ] 
strongly suggest that this committee give its attention to the situation. 

Mr. SremMinski. We have received quite detailed testimony on that 
situation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 


FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL WILD LIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Sipminski. Mr. Callison is the next witness. Mr. Callison is 
conservation director of the National Wild Life Federation. 

Mr. Cautuison. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you briefly. 

The federation is an association of State wildlife federations and 
sportsman’s federations throughout the country including your own 
State, Mr. Sieminski, the New Jersey Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
_ Mr. Steminskt. Do you have a statement which you would like to 
insert in the record, sir? 
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Mr. Cauuison. No; I am sorry that I did not have an opportunity 
to prepare a statement. But I have a statement which I have written 
for one of our publications. I will brief it for you. 

We are interested particularly in the item that is included in the 
Forest Service appropriations under “National Forest Service protection 
and management,’’ specifically the money that isin there for the mainte- 
nance and improvement of the sanitary facilities and public recrea- 
tional areas in the national forests and also the funds that are available 
to the Forest Service for improvement and wildlife purposes in a very 
limited amount. 

Public recreation has become a third major use of the national 
forests, ranking in importance along with timber production and 
watershed protection. 

In fiscal year 1953-54 the Forest Service estimated a record total 
of 39 million recreational visits. This was more than twice the 
total in 1941 and double also the total in 1946. 

It would not be difficult to show that from the standpoint of the 
public welfare, recreation is the most important product or use of 
certain national forests that are within easy access of smog-ridden 
tension-laden metropolitan areas. 

The Inyo National Forest of California and the Allegheny National 
Forest of Pennsylvania are examples. 

In 1953 the Forest Service recorded 10 million hunter and fisherman 
visits. This figure has been increasing in proportion to the overall 
recreational use. The 180 million acres of national forests are fondly 
regarded by American sportsmen as the last great area that is both 
productive of wildlife and open to the public for hunting and fishing. 
The social importance of the national forests for hunting, fishing, 
camping, hiking, and other forms of outdoor recreation is a fact 
created and recognized by the American public. We feel this fact 
has not yet been fully recognized by the Congress that determines 
policy and appropriations for these forests. 

While the curve of recreational use has been zooming toward the 
40 million-visit mark, appropriations for servicing and. maintaining 
the recreational facilities and resources have not kept pace. 

In 1946, when the total visitation was 18 million, including 
8,763,000 visits recorded at improved areas, such as camping picnic 
spots, the Forest Service had $460,000 for maintenance of recreational 
improvements. 

In fiscal year 1955, when the same areas probably will be crowded 
by nearly 20 million more visitors the recreation maintenance funds 
are only $570,000. 

These figures do not tell all of the sad story, since the Civilian 
Conservation Corps was abolished at the outbreak of World War II, 
practically no new recreational facilities have been created or con- 
structed. Testifying before a Senate subcommittee on appropria- 
tions in 1952, the Forest Service administrators estimated that an 
immediate capital in investment of $7,169,000 was needed to provide 
satisfactory facilities for sanitation and public safety, and to reha- 
bilitate all essential public-use areas, in good condition. The Ly 
estimated $17,135,000 was needed to expand the capacity of existing 
recreation areas ond to construct new areas to take care of the public 
overload, a total capital investment needed in 1952, of over $24 million. 
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Once the needed improvements and new areas were at hand, they 
estimate it would take only $3,200,000 annually for operation and 
maintenance. 

Congress had that picture in 1952. The next year recreation funds 
were boosted by $250,000, a nice increase, but hardly more than a 
gesture toward the real need. Since then, the appropriations have 
remained practically the same. 

Meanwhile the situation has deteriorated until the public health 
and safety—and the resources themselves—are seriously endangered. 
The fire hazard has increased. At places like the Big Pines recreation 
area in the Angeles National Forest of California, the Barton Flats 
area in the San Bernadino National Forest, and the Powder River 
area in the Roosevelt National Forest, conditions so slumlike and 
insanitary have developed during peak seasons, as to disgrace the 
Government of the United States and to make the proud Forest 
Service ashamed. 

Numerous other examples could be listed. 

Why are the national forests so dear to the hearts of American 
sportsmen? ‘There are several reasons. They provide excellent and 
productive habitat. Wildlife has a recognized place in the forest 
management program. As mentioned above, there are no ‘‘Keep- 
out”’ signs. 

One-third of the national total of big game—some 3 million ani- 
mals, more or less—are to be found in the national forests. These 
include deer, elk, bear, antelope, moose, mountain goat, bighorn 
sheep, and wild boar. There are also significant supplies of grouse, 
turkeys, squirrels, and other small game. 

For the antlers there are 81,000 miles of stream and 2% million 
acres of lakes and reservoirs, all open to public fishing. 

Yet the wildlife situation has been deteriorating also because the 
increasing hunting and fishing pressure, and the inadequate funds 
and personnel for habitat management. 

Appropriated funds for wildlife purposes in the national forest have 
not exceeded $200,000 annually in recent years. This is only about 

mill per acre; 2 cents per sportsman visit. 

This kind of neglect for a great natural resource is the opposite of 
conservation. We think it is sheer waste. 

We understand in the budget this year there was included an increase 
of $200,000 for maintenance of sanitation facilities; at least, I was so 
informed. 

We would like very much to see approved that recommended in- 
crease and even go beyond that if the committee can see its way clear; 
and we also would like to see the funds increased for wildlife manage- 
ment purposes in the national forests. 

In going over the budget figures for the Forest Service, we noticed 
that there were no funds recommended for acquisition of the land. 
We are not one that recommends that the present area of the national 
forests be really enlarged, but we know that there are private holdings 
within the national forests that should be ac quired for purposes simply 
of better management of the forests, and for protection of the national 
forests from fire hazards and so forth. Those private lands that are 
within them are hazards. They constitute hazards and detriments to 
vood management. 

There are also perhaps other places where Forest Service lands 
need to be rounded out just with respect to minor areas of land, so 
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we would like to see the committee put back in the appropriation bill 
at least the same amount of funds for acquisition that was appro- 
priated last year for the Forest Service. Under the Weeks Act they 
had $125,000; and under special acts, a total of $10,000. That is a 
very modest sum, but I think it is important. 

We would also like to see the committee restore the budget cut in 
the item for State and private forestry cooperation. We think that 
program is important. There are many States that are still far behind 
on the program of taking care of private timberlands in their own 
States, and their own State forest lands, and it is not time yet to 
start cutting down on the Federal phase of that cooperative program. 

That is about all I have to say. I thank you very much again for 
the opportunity. 

Mr. Sremrinski. Thank you for coming. To your knowledge, is 
there a documentary film or some series of presentations over TV 
that might occasionally remind people as vacation time comes as to 
how they can help keep our natural resources in good shape? 

Mr. Cau ISON. There are a number of doc ‘umentary films dealing 
with a citizen’s responsibility in taking care of natural resources. 

As far as the problem of what we call the litterbug is concerned, | 
think that material is right now being developed and should become 
available within this next year. 

Mr. Steminskr. We have seen great strides made by the National 
Safety Council in safe-driving techniques, with the end in view of 
saving lives. As we said earlier, with the 4-day week becoming a possi- 
bility under the new approach that is sweeping American industry, 
people are going to have 3 days in which to spend their money, and 
promote their health, and increase their livelihood or longevity. It 
seems to me that they are really going to go into these parks and for- 
ests of ours. If they do so, with a little ‘enlightenment or informa- 
tion, we might be furthering our best interests with such a program, do 
you not think? 

Mr. Cauutson. I think so. I think you are absolutely right. | 
think we are already beginning to see that trend of rapidly increasing 
public use of the outdoor areas that are available to them. 

Mr. StreminskI. We have this 10-year $100 billion highway program 
in the next 10 years and we are going to have more and better roads. 
We have over 40 percent of the world’s automobiles. The people are 
motorizing. They have to go somewhere in the summer where it is 
cool and where they can enjoy themselves. I think that this thing 
you have presented, plus our forests and other items, are going to 
take peacetime priority. While the Defense Establishment talks 
about the hydrogen bomb, people in the peacetime establishments 
talk about that which would produce the greatest benefits in terms 
of enjoyment, and I think we better get ready for a full-scale educa- 
tional program in this regard. 

Mr. Cauutson. I would like to congratulate you, Mr. Sieminski, 
upon your understanding of that problem. 

Mr. Sremrinski. I am new in the field on this committee, but I have 
traveled America several times, and I know the beauty and _ the 
‘satisfaction that things like you presented today give our people. 
Thank you. 
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FoREST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Krrwan. Next, we have Congressman Sisk from California. 

Mr. Sisk. I am B. F. Sisk, from the 12th District of California. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk for a couple of moments and 
read a statement with reference to appropriations for timber-resource 
management and also appropriations for sanitation and care of public 
camps in the national forests. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciated the opportunity to appear before your 
committee rec ently to urge that you report favorably an appropr iation 
to the Forest Service for ‘forest and rangeland research, which is very 
important in providing more useful water for irrigation. I am recall- 
ing this matter to you, gentlemen, because I have received many more 
expressions of approval of this program and I would like to reemphasize 
its importance. 

Today I would like to urge your committee to give favorable con- 
sideration to two other items in the Forest Service budget which would 
provide additional funds during the coming year for very essential 
public services rendered by our national forests. 

The first item is $6,800,000 for timber resources management, an 
increase of $800,000 over the current appropriation. I would like to 
emphasize that this apparent increase really will provide a net gain 
to the United States Treasury, because it will bring into the Treasury 
$4 or more of increased direct revenue from timber sales for each 
dollar invested. Then too, many millions of dollars will be put into 
the channels of trade and payrolls through harvesting this timber 
and processing it for use. In my district alone, it is estimated, this 
additional product from needed harvesting of national forests will put 
$12 million into the channels of trade. 

The fact is that appropriations allowed the Forest Service for ad- 
ministration and preparation of timber sales have not been enough 
to permit harvesting of the mature trees in the forests. This mature 
timber is ready for harvest and if it is not cut it will be lost. This 
appropriation represents a step toward wise and economical manage- 
ment of our natural resources. 

Harvesting of this mature timber will have secondary advantages 
which are equally important. It means construction of access roads 
and the opening of inaccessible areas to public recreational use. For 
example, in my own district, we are trying to get another road across 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains by way of Mammoth Pass. A large 
stand of timber is ready for harvest in the Mammoth Pass area. We 
expect this appropriation will result in construction of a new link in 
the Forest Service road by the timber contractors and eventually this 
road will have lasting public benefit which we cannot measure on a 
dollars and cents basis. 

May I also call to your attention the item for sanitation and care 
of public camps, amounting to $1,170,000 which is an increase of 
$200,000. I want to say to you that the national forests are the play- 
ground and recreational inheritance of millions of our people. The 
provision which has been made for care of public camps in the forests 
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is deplorable. Probably che recreational use of the forests is of more 
importance to more people than any function of our natural resources 

rogram. The sum proposed for care of the camping needs of these 
Families 3 is pitiful. If you will consider spreading this amount over 
the hundreds of public camps, the millions of acres, in all the mountain 
lands of the country, you will realize it is inadequate and not a drop 
in the bucket compared to what is needed. We have an obligation to 
care for the health and provide the bare minimum of facilities for those 
we invite to use our forests. 

I know your committee is anxious to reduce unessential expenditures 
and cut out the frills. I am completely in sympathy with your object 
to bring about economy in government. I am urging you to approve 
these two items because the timber resources management item will 
provide true economy by returning far more money to the Treasury 
than it costs, and the public camp sanitation and care proposal will 
provide the barest minimum of public service to which millions of our 
citizens are entitled. I am sure these proposals merit your thoughtful 
consideration and approval. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 


ForEst SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA ‘ 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be pleased to hear Mr. Marshall of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Chairman, | appreciate the opportunity of 
calling to the attention of your fine subcommittee the need for further 
funds for the purchase of land within national forest areas under the 
authority of the Weeks law of March 1, 1911. As you know, the 
subcommittee of which I am a member held hearings on appropriations 
for the Forest Service in previous Congresses. 

Last year Congress appropriated $125,000 for the purchase of forest 
land under the authority of the Weeks Act. In order to consolidate 
forest areas, the Forest Service can exchange lands with private 
owners, purchase under the Weeks Act, or by tripartite agreement. 
In many cases, only the one method under the Weeks Act is possible 
and feasible. I would urge that consideration be given to appropriat- 
ing at least as much for fiscal 1956 as was available tor the 1955 fiscal 
year. 

I would particularly like to bring to your attention the problem in 
one national forest with which I am personally very familiar—the 
Chippewa National Forest in north central Minnesota. Within the 
boundaries of this national forest there are about 45,000 acres of 
Indian allotments which the owners are most anxious to sell. Much 
of this acreage is in scattered and isolated tracts within the national 
forest boundaries and averages less than 80 acres per tract. Because 
they are primarily timber producing lands, submarginal for farming 
purposes, unsuitable as places of residence because of isolation and 
inaccessibility, and generally incapable of producing an immediate 
cash income, they do not substantially contribute toward the welfare 
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of their owners. The owners are anxious to sell since they have little 
or no interest in these tracts. 

Protection from fire and theft by the Federal Government, through 
the Office of Indian Affairs, is expensive and unsatisfactory due to the 
scattered location of these tracts. Even more expensive to the 
Government is the administration of their resources and receipts due 
to the large number of heirs. In some cases, over 100 heirs may have 
part ownership of a 40- or 80-acre tract worth only $200 or $400. The 
ye of keeping ownership records, in itself, is excessively costly. 

Local units of government presently receive no return from Indian 
allotment lands and have stated that they would be in favor of having 
these lands administered by the Forest Service. The Indians, through 
their tribal council, have also requested that these lands be disposed 
of. Private individuals have not shown an interest in purchasing 
these lands since they are of little value. 

This year the Forest Service is buying about 150 of these scattered 
Indian allotments with $90,000 of the fiscal 1955 appropriations. This 
leaves $35,000 of the $125,000 total appropriation for the purchase of 
the most urgently needed, intermingled private holdings throughout 
the other 70-odd national forest units of the East. The purchases of 
the Indian allotments within the Chippewa National Forest benefit 
the Indian landowners, the Chippewa Tribe, the counties, and the 
Federal Government. The Federal Government is benefited, both by 
the greatly decreased land protection and administration cost of its 
Indian Bureau and by increased net receipts from the national forest 
ownership through desirable consolidations of land most valuable for 
national forest purposes within the established national forest bound- 
aries. If funds were available to the Forest Service to purchase these 
lands at not less than the value established by joint appraisal and 
following offer of sale to higher bidders on the open market, those 
tracts not otherwise salable at a fair price could then become a part 
of the Chippewa National Forest and be assured of permanent future 
protection and management. 


FoREST SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. MELVIN LAIRD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Kirwan. We are pleased to have with us Congressman Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. We in the Lake States know the bitter meaning of the 
drop in manufactures resulting from depletion of forest resources. 
We know the cost of fighting up hill to reestablish those forest resources 
and we know how much we have depended upon the knowledge 
developed by research to facilitate that reestablishment. Manage- 
ment and planting practices worked out by the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station have given us the forestry basis and the work of 
the Forest Products Labor: atory at Madison has shown us how to use 
what we have effectively. Both together are getting us back into 
real forest industry and the future is more promising. 

When the big harvest of sawtimber was over in Wisconsin, the 
prospect was bleak. We had some spruce and fir left and the pulp 
mills worked on them. Over 30 vears ago, however, through the 
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work of the laboratory our people learned to pulp aspen and jack 
pine, species that were called weed trees. They are now important 
pulp species. Now, through the rapidly expanding semichemical 
pulp processes, developed by the Forest Products Laboratory, our 
mills are expanding the use of our abundant hardwoods of other 
species, maple, birch and oaks. There is, under development at the 
laboratory in Madison, a new and simplet process that seems to be 
adaptable to small plants and especially to hardwoods. I sincerely 
hope that this important work can be pushed rapidly for it is of the 
utmost importance, not only to us, but all the vast expanse of hardwood 
growing land in the Midwest and South, Northeast. 

But it is not only in the field of pulp production that the Forest 
Products Laboratory has been of inestimable help. For example, 
during World War II in cooperation with the military and because of 
the requirements of military packaging, fiberboard and corrugated- 
board packages were vastly improved through basic research at the 
Laboratory. The tremendous expansion in this field since the war has 
created enormous markets for wood pulp and established even more 
firmly the economic well-being of the Lake States pulp industry. 

The processes for producing laminated beams and arches for building 
up heavy load bearing timbers from small trees were worked out at the 
Laboratory in the mid-thirties and the first laminated arches in this 
country were made at Peshtigo, Wis., and installed in a building at 
the Laboratory in Madison. They are still in use, dramatic forerunners 
of a very large and expanding industry, based on research at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

The processes of lamination go still further in helping us and all 
other forest producing areas stay in business. For example, the pro- 
duction of hard maple bowling pins is and has long been a rather large 
business in Wisconsin. Over the years, the clear maple required for 
the turning blocks for bowling pins has become increasingly scarce. 
The laboratory developed processes for making them from smaller 
pieces, laminated, better pins and cheaper. 

I could go on with many more examples of how this fine institution 
at Madison has kept our industries going and created new ones through 
its intelligent research program. It seems to me that the program is 
particularly good because it ties itself right back to the woods, to the 
trees as they ¢ grow. Our management of our forests can never be much 
better than the market for what we cut; in fact, it seems to me that 
the market must dictate our manageme nt. So, this sort of research, 
taking ‘“‘weed trees” and poor qualities of wood, and creating means 
for turning them into wealth, appeals to me as being an extremely 
profitable investment of public funds. 

So, gentlemen, I wish to go on record as endorsing heartily the work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, and urging you to give considera- 
tion to adequate financing of that institution. 

Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Laird. 

We will insert in the record at this point various statements, resolu- 
tions, and other material received by the committee. 
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Forest SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Pau. G. ROGERS OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to testify in behalf of certain forestry items in the proposed fiscal budget which 
I believe are so vital to the State of Florida, and urge that no cut be made in 
these funds. 

Of supreme importance to the Sixth District of Florida, as well as to the State 
of Florida, are the forest fire control cooperative funds. I believe that the 
Federal Government should have a continuing interest, and certainly a respon- 
sibility, in the protection of our Nation’s forest lands, and I urge that no cut be 
made in these funds. The Federal participation is small, as the States, counties, 
and landowners provide the larger costs, and I feel that the Government’s share 
should not be cut at this time. A reduction in fire-prevention measures of our 
great natural resource, our forests, would not be wise. 

I also urge support of the funds in the budget for forest research items, and 
forest genetics and species improvement, that they be increased, or at least 
maintained at the same level as last year. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify in behalf of appropriations of our 
forestry items. 


STATEMENT BY RosBerRT C. Byrrv, MEMBER OF CONGRESS OF WeEsT VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am deeply appreciative of this 
opportunity to express my opposition to any reduction in moneys for the Federal 
forest fire control fund. It is my understanding that the President’s budget 
would cut the appropriation by $1,083,690, and I believe that it would be a great 
mistake to follow this course. 

I am not in a position to speak for the Nation as a whole concerning this subject, 
but I do know something about the problem as it pertains to my State of West 
Virginia. 

West Virginia, being situated in the heart of the Appalachian Mountains, has an 
extremely rugged terrain that provides numerous watersheds and produces many 
streams. These meandering streams are the source of the navigable rivers that 
serve West Virginia and many other States. Most of the slopes are covered with 
an indispensable form of plant life—trees. These trees produce a “sponge’’ on 
the forest floor that creates a continuous flow of these small streams. Other 
types of vegetation are not consistent to proper land use of these rugged slopes. 
Today we are faced with the tremendous problem of fire that is threatening to 
destroy this vital natural resource and West Virginia, I am sure, is only one of 
many States that are confronted with this enemy. Progress has been made in 
recent years in combating this serious enemy to our forests, but not sufficiently to 
bring the problem under control. Recently, we have experienced serious droughts 
that have added to the severity of the problem. In 1952-53 West Virginia 
suffered a forest-fire loss of more than 1 million acres. During the fall of 1952, the 
southern part of West Virginia was riding on the brink of disaster and, had high 
winds prevailed during this period, there is every reason to believe that a loss of 
human lives and homes would have resulted. Presently, if West Virginia were to 
experience a severe outbreak of fires, we would be without adequate funds due to 
heavy expenditures in 1952-53. 

United States Weather Bureau records cause some experts to believe that 
there are more dry years just ahead. Should this be true, we would not be finan- 
cially equipped to control the blazes. 

In view of the fact that more States are increasing their areas of protection and 
the fact that all of West Virginia’s forests are under protection, the Federal appro- 
priations for West Virginia have been on the decline, as shown in the following 
table: 

Federal allotments and State budgets 


Federal State 


Federal State 
| allotment budget 


Fiscal year allotment budge 


Fiscal year 


NR ie an, nn $200, 538 1951_- $163, 462 $349 
(ie Petcetameipaltd onl 136, 431 | 259, 974 1950 ‘ 163, 462 344 
SOONG Ss davsetcec eecat 141, 379 | 283, 343 || 1949__-- 175, 766 232 
1952 sal 152, 918 1 325, 000 |} 1048... ..... . ‘ 5 193, 329 | 187, 


oe 
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Mr. Chairman, it would be a serious mistake to follow a pennywise and pound- 
foolish policy in reducing funds for combating this great enemy of our natural 
resources. It is imperative that, during the critical days and years ahead, years 
which will spell the destiny of our Nation in world history, we exert every pre- 
caution for the protection of our forests which, in turn, preserve the the watersheds 
and conserve the soil of America. I, therefore, urge the committee not to reduce 
this important item, but, rather, that it be increased by $2 million in order to 
provide an equitable Federal distribution of funds for the forest-fire suppression 
and control program. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Patrick J. HILLincs, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to present 
a statement concerning the appropriation for the United States Forest Service in 
the next fiscal year. 

My colleague from California, Mr. Hiestand, has stated the forest needs of his 
district. Our districts are adjacent and we have the same problems. It should 
be emphasized that forest-fire protection in Angeles National Forest serves a 
double purpose. Not only are the trees and vegetation secured against loss but 
the populous area below in the San Gabriel Valley, which composes most of my 
district, will be protected against the ravages of floods. 

We are rapidly taking care of our immediate flood-control problems as a result 
of past appropriations for the Department of the Army Corps of Engineers. 
With adequate funds for fire protection we can complete the job. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLIFTON YOUNG OF NEVADA 
CLARKE-M’NARY FIRE CONTROL FUNDS FOR THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Cliff Young. 
Il am Representative at Large for the State of Nevada. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to call to your attention the concern of my State with regard to the pro- 
posed reduction of $1,083,000 in the appropriation for forestry cooperation. 

Through this Federal incentive appropriation under the Clarke-MecNary Act 
of some $9 million, the States are induced to spend some $28 million for fire 
protection on forest lands. 

In Nevada we have been getting the maximum amount of $25,000 since 1952. 
Our program was first properly organized in 1950, and we have been making 
considerable progress. 

In the period 1944—48 prior to the participation by the State of Nevada in the 
Clarke-MeNary program, nearly 103,000 acres of our timberland were burned. 
In the 5-year period 1949-53 following participation by the State of Nevada 
only 13,710 acres were burned—or 87 percent less than during the previous 5-year 
period. 

There were just as many fires breaking out in the second 5-year period but, 
because of fire-lookout stations and fire-fighting equipment, the blazes had been 
suppressed before extensive damage was done. 

The State of Nevada is now manning three lookouts, 5 fire-patrolmen stations, 
and maintaining a fire crew of 3 men during the fire season. These positions are 
located at strategic points throughout the district and were previously manned 
by the United States Forest Service at Federal expense. 

The reduction in funds would force the State to drop two positions, thus 
destroying the continuity of the protection system. 

May I respectfully urge this committee to consider restoration of the Clarke- 
MeNary funds to the full $10,683,690 of the present fiscal vear. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. Moss or CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, the Congressional district which I represent, in the heart of 
rich Sacramento Valley, does not have any timber resources. The people of the 
district have, however, a close interest in the intelligent management of the 
timber in national forests in California’s Sierra Nevada and throughout the Nation. 

We wish to see beneficial management of these resources, not only because they 
are important to the economic welfare of the area but also because they are part 
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of the heritage of every citizen of the United States. The wasteful stripping of 
the land was slowed by the establishment of intelligent conservation practices, 
under Government supervision, many years ago. The logical extension of an 
intelligent conservation program dictates the allocation of sufficient funds for 
adequate administration of the program. 

I urge your approval of the $800,009 increase in funds recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget for administration of timber sales by the Federal Forest 
Service. There is, | am informed, a wealth of mature timber available in national 
forests in the California area. Not only do California mills need this timber 
to continue their operations, but the timber must be cut to thin out the forests and 
prevent choking out of new growth. 

This requested incrcase in appropriations will not raise the costs of Govern- 
ment. The money to finance administration of timber sales will, [ am informed, 
be returned fourfold to the Federal Treasury by the sale of logs. 

While urging sufficient funds to help solve the problem of timber sales adminis- 
tered by the Forest Service, I wish to urge support of the Budget Bureau recom- 
mendation for sanitation and care of public campgrounds in the national forests. 
The recreation use of our national forests is increasing yearly and steps must be 
taken to keep the camping areas in shape for the people who will use them. Until 
we can make provisions for logical financing or the care and improvement of these 
camping areas from either camping permits or general Forest Service receipts, we 
must appropriate sufficient funds from the Treasury to finance necessary ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Putt M. LANDRUM OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, I appreciate this opportunity to 
present a brief statement in support of the forestry items in the budget under 
the United States Forest Service appropriations. My interest, of course, is 
based on the fact that Georgia is a State with over 20 million acres of productive 
timberland which runs from the national forests in the northern part of the 
State through to the great naval stores producing areas in the Southern part. 

I have been very much concerned about the proposed reduction of some 
$1,083,000 on page 363 of the Budget in the funds for cooperation with the 
States in forest-fire control on State and private lands. This reduction of about 
12 percent in the Federal funds is certainly not keeping up a type of cooperation 
which has proven most effective in the past. My State of Georgia began co- 
operation with the United States Forest Service in fire-control work under this 
program in 1925. We have made significant progress in the late vears toward 
more adequate protection on the State’s woodlands. The annual burn, however, 
remains at over 1 million acres on our 2 million acres of unprotected lands. 

The proposed reduction in the Clarke-McNary, section 2, funds will result in 
a loss of $60,000 in the cooperative funds for Georgia. This sould mean doing 
without much-needed fire equipment or reduction in manpower all of which can 
cause considerable discouragement in a State that is making every effort to get 
all of its forest land under protection and to strengthen fire protection where it 
is now spread too thinly. 

Since forest fires are one of the chief causes of damage to our woodlands in the 
South, I believe this reduction in the cooperative fire-control funds will be a 
considerable hardship to not only the other States in the South but all of the 43 
States now in this program. I sincerely hope this committee will restore the cut 
that has been recommended by the Budget for this activity. 

Since I have large acreages of national forest in my district I, also, hope that 
your committee will approve the $800,000 increase for timber-resource management 
and the $200,000 increase for sanitation and care of public campgrounds shown 
on page 359 of the budget under national-forest protection and management. 
Many people from all over Georgia and the surrounding States now come to the 
Chattahoochee National Forest for recreation. The $200,000 increase won’t 
begin to cover the needs for sanitation and care of the campgrounds and all of the 
national forests throughout the Nation. That’s a very small amount considering 
the size of the job ahead and certainly anything your committee can do to improve 
the financing of this important activity on the national forests will be a step ir 
the right direction. 

_ I, also, recommend that thorough consideration be given to the need for adequate 
funds for forest-fire protection on the national forests and for forest research. 

\s regards the research item I notice that a $200,000 increase has been requested 
on page 359 of the budget. I understand that some of this money will be spent 
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at the Coweeta Research Center in North Carolina which is just north of the 
Georgia line. This unique research center for studying all phases of forestry as 
it affects water and streamflow has contributed much to the knowledge of water- 
shed management not only in the East but in other parts of the world. I am in 
complete agreement with this proposed $200,000 increase in the forest-research 
item. 

In Georgia we know that productive forests can mean jobs and a better economy 
for the State. And trees are rapidly becoming one of the most important crops 
we grow. Whether they be in national forests or on private lands they deserve 
every consideration. Adequate appropriations for carrying on the forestry activi- 
ties not only in my State but throughout the Nation are essential if full pro- 
ductivity of the land is to be realized. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOR C. TOLLEFSON, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before your committee to urge adequate appropriations for cooperative 
forest fire protection work under the provisions of the so-called Clarke-MecNary 
Act. The Bureau of the Budget has cut the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture for these funds $1,083,690. 

Whenever there is a discussion of the protection of our forests and watershed 
lands my interest is aroused because I live in the middle of the forests of my State, 
and I know the value of these forests to my people of Washington, and to their 
well-being. 

As an example, the forests of Washington contribute around $750 million per 
year in nonmanufactured products. The wood-using industries yielded the State 
an income of about $780 million in 1950. In Everett alone the 1951 investments 
in new pulp and paper production units amounted to more than $50 million. 

So when we talk about protecting forest values I am one of the first to voice 
opposition to any action which will tend to lower the present level of forest-fire 
protection. In fact I can see a need for a higher degree of protection in view of 
the values at stake. 

The cooperative forest-fire protection program has been active since 1911, 
encouraging active support of State and local agencies in the protection of State 
and private forest and watershed lands. The State of Washington was one of the 
first to join with the Federal Government in this enterprise. It is interesting to 
note that by 1951 the expenditure in my State for this work was about $39,000 
of which $7,000 was Federal money. This has gradually increased until in 1954, 
Washington’s expenditure was over $2 million, of which $540,000, or 24 percent, 
was from the Clarke-McNary section 2 appropriation. 

By Publie Law 392, 8lst Congress, the authorization for the cooperative forest 
fire protection work was increased to $20 million, to be accomplished in $2 million 
increases each vear until the total was reached in fiscal year 1955. In other words, 
as of fiscal vear 1955 the authorization is $20 million. The largest appropriation, 
however, was $9.5 million in fiscal year 1951. This was reduced in 1952 to 
$9,449,500 and it has remained at that figure since then. In the meantime the 
State financial participation has been on the increase. But this increase in State 
funds has not brought additional protection. Due to increasing costs of carrying 
on the work the States are just able to keep even. 

There is a question whether or not the States can continue with these increases, 
and up them sufficiently to offset the proposed reduction of about 12 percent in 
Federal financial participation for fiscal year 1956. In my State this would mean 
a loss of about $82,000. 

Throughout the Nation we are still burning over 100 million acres annually on 
very productive State and private lands. We still have 53 million acres of forest 
lands without organized protection, and in several years we lost terribly on areas 
now protected but at too low a level. We must do more than maintain the 
present level of protection. This will require increased expenditures. 

I most sincerely trust that your committee will see its way clear to restore the 
cuts which the budget has made. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN THOMAS M. PELLY, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity 
of appearing before this committee in protest against the Bureau of the Budget’s 
proposed cut of $1,083,690 from the Department of Agriculture cooperative forest- 
protection fund. This is, I believe, commonly referred to as the Clarke-McNary 
CM 2 cooperative forest-fire fund, and is distributed to the respective State 
forestry departments by the United States Forest Service. 

One of the great industries of the State of Washington and certainly one of its 
greatest natural resources stands in jeopardy if this proposed cut is not rescinded. 
If these funds are not restored it will result in a reduction in Federal Clarke- 
McNary funds, which are used by the State of Washington, division of forestry, 
in the amount of $82,000 this vear, or a total of $164,000 for the biennium which 
we will soon enter. In order to maintain the present basic level of forest protec- 
tion which has been developed on all State and private lands in Washington, I 
sincerely believe it is vital for private forest landowners, the State of Washington, 
and the Federal Government to each contribute its fair share of the forest-protec- 
tion funds. This is especially true of the State of Washington. At the present 
time the landowner is paying 7 cents per acre per vear to the State division of 
forestry for forest protection. The State legislature appropriates an approximate 
similar amount for the State’s share of this program, and the Federal Government, 
through the Clarke-McNary act, contributes approximately one-fourth of the cost 
of protection. Basically, this three-way division, in carrying out forest-protection 
responsibilities, is very sound. The Clarke-McNary Act was passed in 1924 and 
has been functioning continuously since that time. It is recognition on the part 
of Congress of Federal responsibility for protection of forest lands which are used 
not only by the landowner, but also by the general public. 

I am sure this committee realizes the importance of our forest-protection pro- 
gram to the economy of Washington State. Therefore, I earnestly petition the 
members of this committee the restoration of the proposed Clarke-MecNary cut of 
$1,083,690, and that this amount be included in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN E. Y. Berry, oF SourH Dakota 


I am Representative E. Y. Berry, of the Second Congressional District of 
South Dakota. 

I wish to take a few minutes of the committee’s time to discuss a matter that 
is very important to our Nation, as well as my State of South Dakota. 

The proposed 1956 budget of the United States Forest Service contains an item 
of $8,365,810 for cooperative forest fire control work, as compared to the 1955 
amount of $9,559,500. 

As you know, these cooperative forest fire control funds are used for cooperation 
with the States under section 2 of the Clarke-McNary Act. The States coop- 
erating with the program match the Federal funds with State moneys. A reduc- 
tion in these funds will result in a very serious curtailment of fire protection for 
State and privately owned timberlands throughout the Nation. 

The South Dakota portion of this Federal program under the present budget 
is only $25,000. Although this seems like a small figure, it is significant because 
South Dakota is operating on a minimum fire-control budget, and any reduction 
in South Dakota’s present budget would cause serious reduction in the program 
of forest-fire prevention. 

I need not emphasize the importance of the timber industry to the economy 
and national defense of this Nation, as you are familiar with those facts. 

I know that you members of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior will 
consider carefully the possible detrimental effects of a cutback in our forest fire 
prevention program. 

There are places where the Federal expenditures can be reduced, but it does 
hot seem to me that a decrease in forest fire control work is desirable or practical. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting my views. 


—_— 


Mr. Kirwan. At this point we will insert in the record a statement 
received from Congressman Bennett of Florida. 
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STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CHARLES E. BENNETT OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles E. Bennett, and I am Congressman from 
the Second Congressional District of Florida. I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to testify in behalf of adequate appropriations for forestry matters. 

The area which I represent has received great economic support from, and has 
its historic beginning in the utilization of, forestry products. Jacksonville was 
an early lumber and naval stores port, and the surrounding territory provided the 
natural resources for this economic development. In more recent years, the paper 
and pulp industry has added greatly to the importance of forestry in this area. 
First, I would like to speak briefly of the gum-turpentine industry. More than 
40,000 people obtain most of their living from turpentining the pine trees in this 
general area. Scientists at the Olustee Research Center have discovered a slash 
pine that vields exceptionally large quantities of gum. Moreover, it has been 
discovered that these high-yielding trees are more resistant against various 
insect pests. It is my understanding that this research program requires about 
$40,000 annually for the next decade. I will certainly deeply appreciate it if 
vour committee will give consideration to this item, which will be of assistance to a 
large number of persons, most of whom are not in a high economic bracket. 

Next I would like to say something about the industry involved in the produc- 
tion of the trees themselves for timber and pulp and paper purposes. I under- 
stand that there is a proposal to reduce the amount of money allowed for coopera- 
tive fire control, and I am testifying in behalf of not making this reduction. | 
do not believe it is necessary to make any increase in this item, but do believe 
that a reduction would not be wise at this time. I urge that the $1,083,690 cut 
for forest fire control cooperative funds be restored. 

I sincerely hope that the item for $200,000 increase in the watershed-research 
work can be retained. Iam told by the Forest Farmers Association that there is 
also a need for an increase of $300,000 in the research for slash-longleaf manage- 
ment research. I presume that that association will give you further details 
as to the needs for this. 


ForEST SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. The following letters from various Members of Con- 
~ 

gress speak for themselves, and they will be placed in the record at 

this point. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1955, 
Hon. Micuarer J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: Enclosed please find four telegrams which I received 
this morning concerning Forest Service funds for forest- and range-managemen| 
research. These wires are from Mr. Phil Kern, president of the Washingto: 
Wool Growers Association; Mr. 8S. A. Sorenson for the Kittitas County Com- 
missioners; Mr. George F. Prescott, manager of the Chamber of Commerce, all 
of Ellensburg, Wash.; and from Mr. Donald E. Colwell of Yakima, Wash. 

[I am vitallv interested in this matter and will appreciate being kept irformed 
when hearings are scheduled, and it will be appreciated if vou will insert thi 
enclosed telegrams in the nearings held on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 


Hat Houmes, M. C 


ELLENSBURG, WASH., 
February 12, 1955. 
Congressman Hat HoLMEs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Being the need for more forest research is so great in the Yakima and Columbia 
River watersheds we as a group and as individuals urge you to do whatever 
possible to support the proposed increase in the Forest Service budget for forest 
and range research, we understand the hearings in the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs is being held Monday February 14 

Putt Kern, 
President Washington Wool Growers Association. 
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ELLENSBURG, WASH.. 
February 13, 1955. 
Hon. Hat Houmes, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 


We feel the proposed increase in Forest Service budget for research in forest 
and range management is imperative. Our agricultural economy is dependent 
upon forest lands for irrigation water and also flood control. Past budgeted 
funds have been proved insufficient. We urge you to represent the interests of 
this county and support the proposed budget increase at hearings of House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Kittitas County COMMISSIONERS, 
By S. A. Sorenson. 


ELLENSBURG, WASH., 
February 12, 1955. 
Congressman Hat Houmegs, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DraR Haut: Community intensely interested in possible appropriation of 
$200.000 for forest- and range-management research by United States Forest 
Service. Advised hearing scheduled Monday, February 14 before Subcommittee 
Appropriations, Interior and Insular Affairs. Such appropriation would assist 
mightly re our irrigation, rangeland and sustained-timber vield. Your momen- 
tary appearance before committee and expression of thoughts this area felt vital 
for successful passage. Much thanks and kindest regards. 

GrorRGE F. PrReEscort, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Ellensburg. 


YAKIMA, WASH., 
February 12, 1955, 
Congressman Hat HouMEs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DrAR Hau: It has come to mv attention that on Monday, February 14, the 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee is to consider a budget item of $200,000 requested by the Forest Service 
for furthering forest- and range-management investigations. We fee! that forest 
and range research has been sadly neglected especially in this western pine area, 
We know that you appreciate the value of research in solving the many un- 
answered problems confronting the forest industries and would deem it a great 
favor if you could personally urge the passing of this appropriation item. 

DonaLp E. CoL_weE.t. 


EKLLENSBURG, WASH., 
February 2]. 1955 
Representative Hat Homes, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urge additional $200,000 maintenance forest parks Kirwan’s committee today. 
W. S. VicKERMAN 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1955 
fon. MicHAEL J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House Appiopriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAtRMAN: I respectfully request that the following statement from 

.. L. T. Webster, supervisor of forestry, State of Washington, Olympia, Wash., 

e made a part of the hearings relative to cooperative forest protection funds: 

“T have been advised that the Bureau of the Budget has again made a cut in 
the Department of Agriculture budget in the amount of $1,083,690 as it applies 
'o cooperative forest protection appropriations. The specific item in the budget 

’ which I refer is the Clarke-MeNary—-CM 2 cooperative forest-fire fund dis- 
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tributed to the respective State forestry departments by the United States 
Forest Service 

“Tf this cut is not restored, it will mean a reduction to the State of Washington 
in Federal Clarke-MeNary funds, which are used by the division of forestry, in 
the amount of $82,000 this year, or a total of $164,000 for the biennium which 
we will soon enter. In order to maintain the present basic level of forest pro- 
tection which we have developed on all State and private lands in this State, | 
sincerely believe that it is important for private forest landowners, the State of 
Washington, and the Federal Government to each contribute their fair share of 
forest protection funds. This is especially true of the State of Washington. 
At the present time the landowner is paying 7 cents per acre per year in western 
Washington and 5 cents per acre per vear in eastern Washington to the State 
division of forestry for forest protection. The State legislature appropriates 
an approximate similar amount for the State’s share of this program, and the 
Federal Government, through the Clarke-MecNary Act, contributes approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the cost of protection. Basically, this 3-way division, in 
carrying out forest protection responsibilities, is very sound. The Clarke- 
McNary Act was passed in 1924 and has been functioning continuously since that 
time. It is recognition on the part of Congress of Federal responsibility for pro- 
tection of forest lands which are used not only by the landowner, but also by the 
general public. 

“T know vou realize the importance of our forest protection program to the 
economy of Washington, and I urge that you assist in every possible way to have 
the proposed Clarke-McNary cut of $1,083,693 restored in the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation. 

‘In 1954, we in the State of Washington had the most outstanding fire record 
since organized forest protection was inaugurated many years ago. Restoring 
this cut will help to do a better job of protecting our forest resources from fire in 
the State of Washington, as well as all of the forested States in the Union.” 

[ am vitally interested in this matter, Mr. Chairman, and I thank you for 
inserting the above statement from the Washington State forestry supervisor into 
the hearings on this important matter. 

Very truly vours, 
Hat Houmes, Member of Congress. 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington 6, D. C., March 2, 1955. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture of the 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Attached hereto is American Legion Resolution 632 
which was adopted at the Washington national convention August 30-September 
2, 1954. The resolution requests adequate funds to implement the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act. 

The American Legion will appreciate the consideration of your committee to 
the end that appropriations for this purpose will be more realistic. 

It will be appreciated if vou will enter this communication and the resolution 
in the record of your hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. OLson, 
Assistant Director. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 1954, WasHinaton, D. C., 
\ucust 30-SEPTEMBER 2, 1954 
Resolution No. 632. 
Committee: Economic. 
Subject: Requesting Congress provide necessary funds for carrying out Anderson- 
Mansfield Act. 

Whereas the American Legion at the post, State, and National levels, has for 
the past number of years’ urged the Congress of the United States to provide 
necessary funds for the reforestation of our national forests; and 

Whereas partly as an outgrowth of the interest of the members of the American 
Legion throughout the United States an act was passed known as the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act approved on October 11, 1949, which act authorized the increased 
appropriations which would permit the carrying out of the American Legion’s 
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program for reforestation to provide for the planting of 4 million acres over a 
period of 15 years; and 

- Whereas for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution 
of the House of Representatives and Senate $3 million was authorized to be appro- 
» priated for the year ending June 30, 1951; $5 million for the year ending June 30, 
: 1952; $7 million for the year ending June 30, 1953; $8 million for the vear ending 
i June 30, 1954, and $10 million for the vear ending June 30, 1955; and a like amount 
© for each year to and including fiscal year ending June 30, 1956; and thereafter 
© such amounts as might be needed for reforestation; and 

f Whereas the American Legion has a right to expect the Congress would carry 
out the provisions of this American Legion sponsored law, and no action having 
; 
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been taken by our organization requesting a reduction of these funds; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has failed to appropriate the funds 
provided in that act and have appropriated for the vear ending June 30, 1953, 
only the sum of $1,860,000 and for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1954, funds in 
a lesser amount having been provided: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion assembled in national convention at Washington, 
D. C., August 30-—September 2, 1954, That we call the attention of the Congress 
of the United States to this failure to provide necessary funds and urge that the 
funds delinquent in the past years under the Anderson- Mansfield Act be provided 
so that the program provided by the law can be carried to a successful conclusion. 














Houskr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1955. 






Hon. Micuarr J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 








DraR Mr. Kirwan: I am enclosing correspondence and resolutions that have 
been sent to me in connection with the spruce budworm infestation in the forests 
of Montana. 

They are as follows: 

1. Letter from Gareth C. Moon, State forester for the State of Montana, and 
enclosed therewith a report on a meeting held at Missoula, Mont., December 17, 
1954. This meeting dealt with the spruce budworm problem and was attended 
by 64 interested parties. 

2. Copy of a resolution on the spruce budworm infestation prepared and en- 
dorsed by the Montana Chamber of Commerce 

3. Letter from the Lewis and Clark County Board of Commissioners. 

+. Letter from the Helena Chamber of Commerce. 

The enclosures indicate the extreme seriousness of the problem, and the need 
for prompt remedial action in controlling the infestation. 

Yours very truly, 
















OrviIn B. FJARE. 









STATE OF MONTANA, 

OFFICE OF STATE FORESTER, 
MontTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Missoula, Mont., January 24, 1955, 






Hon. Orvin B. FsARsz, 
Montana State Representative, 
The Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Fsare: Reference is made to the spruce budworm infestation through- 
Montana. 

A meeting was held in Missoula on December 17 which was attended by 64 
representatives of various groups and interests throughout the State. A motion 
was made and passed that requested the State forester to put together the more 
important results of the meeting and to express the consensus of the group as a 
guide to the regional forester and the Forest Service in regard to this program. 
It was the express wish of this group that these results be submitted to Members 
of Congress, State legislators, and other interested persons. 

On January 20, I appeared before Gov. J. Hugo Aronson and made a report of 
these findings. ‘The Governor expressed his concern through the medium of a 
press conference. 

We will be glad to supply you with any additional information regarding this 
program. 

; Yours truly, 
§ GARETH C., 





















Moon, State Forester. 
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JANUARY 17, 1955. 


Reference is made to the spruce budworm meeting held in Missoula on December 
17, 1954, which was attended by 64 representatives of various groups and interests 
throughout the State. 

A motion was made and passed that requested the State forester to put together 
the more important results of the meeting and to express the consensus of the 
group as a guide to the regional forester and the Forest Service in regards to this 
program. 

On December 28, this office transmitted to the private parties represented at 
this meeting a mimeographed consensus of opinions and asked that they be 
returned with any additional comments. This has been completed and conse- 
quently I am now in a position to express the consensus of opinions of the group. 
They are as follows: 

The degree of infestation and the length of time which it has prevailed clearly 
indicate that a control project needs to be started. In addition to a control 
project, research to answer some of the questions, particularly regarding control 
methods, needs further exploration. Research on the use of natural parasites as 
a control factor should be further investigated. The research need not exclude 
other defoliators such as the lodgepole pine needle miner. 

The control project should be done at once, as outlined in the planning by the 
United States Forest Service (as per the program outlined in the maps and data 
received at the meeting). It was pointed out in the returns that if research 
regarding control methods needs further exploration, would it be advisable to 
begin the control project at once? At least one large landowner in eastern 
Montana feels that there is not enough information available to warrant expendi- 
ture of their moneys on the scale proposed without further information and 
research. 

Although the question regarding who should pay the bill evoked much com- 
ment, in the final analysis it was felt that the Federal and State governments 
should carry the costs of any control programs by a formula whereby the State 
would pay the costs on State-owned lands and the Federal Government would 
pay all other costs. The reasons given for this are as follow: 

(a) The spruce budworm problem is international in scope and no longer is 
confined to any one State. 

(b) The spruce budworm is a public problem and should be taken care of by 
the people as a whole. 

(c) The history of collections for partial payment of control projects has 
indicated a reluctance on the part of the small landowners to cooperate. Such 
reluctance has been exhibited in the Helena spray-control project, a result of which 
the State of Montana is being asked to make up a $14,000 deficit for the private 
landowners who did not pay theirshare. It was pointed out in one return that the 
State of Idaho had trouble collecting from the small landowners when spraying 
was done for the Tussock Moth in 1947 or 1948. It is felt that the costs of col- 
lection of the private landowners share would quite possibly exceed the amount 
collected. 

The history of sharing fire-control costs in eastern Montana is quite similar to 
this problem and should serve as an indicator as to how private collections would 
go in a less spectacular problem. 

The history of the Montana legislative attitude toward payment of such costs 
is that they will pay the costs on State-owned lands. The reinfestation of the 
controlled areas near Helena has strongly indicated that hot-spotting is not the 
proper approach to control of the spruce budworm and that only large block 
spraying will do the complete job. The reinfestation of the controlled areas near 
Helena, despite the lessons learned from it, will undoubtedly serve as a damper on 
future private and legislative support. 

(d) The commercial value in eastern Montana compared to that of western 
Montana, in the eves of the private landowner, is such that timber values do not 
rank very high in consideration of the values on one’s own land. For example, 
the cattle rancher is basically interested in the development and maintenance of 
the forage and that although most stockmen realize the value of forest cover. 
they would not assist in paying the cost of spraying unless the cover had a high 
commercial value. The ranchers further feel that the burden of costs should be 
placed on all of the people since the values to be protected are either broad public 
values in watershed and recreation or in long-future timber values. 

(e) The large forest industries of western Montana are always ready and willing 
to cooperate with the costs of control projects—the history of this area has shown 
this to be true. However, the large forest-land owners in western Montana ar 
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reluctant to announce that the timberland owners east of the Continental Divide 
should share in control projects because they realize the economic situation is 
entirely different there. One landowner questioned that there was an entirely 
different economic situation, since he felt that although that may be true today, 
in the long-range program it might not. He also felt that the large private 
landowners should pay a portion of the bill. 

(f) It was further pointed out that the largest landowner was the United States 
Government and that the control of the spruce budworm on this area could only be 
done with control of the fringe area. Ina situation somewhat similar to fire, it is 
felt that the Forest Service will have to spray the fringe areas in order to protect 
their own areas. Some groups went so far as to indicate that the budworm prob- 
lem had arisen from the federally owned lands and spread to the privately owned 
lands and consequently should be controlled by the Federal Government 

The feelings expressed above are those of the people of Montana who attended 
this meeting. In our study of this program we have talked to many others 
throughout the State and find that the expressions given here are quite typical. 
Three resolutions have been passed by various groups throughout the State which 
endorse this position. 


RESOLUTION, MONTANA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas there are nearly 2 million acres of fir and spruce timber infested with 
spruce budworm in the State of Montana, of which some 230,000 acres are classi- 
fied by entomologists as being so heavily infested that the timber is about to 
die; and 

Whereas this infestation started in Broadwater County some 15 years ago and 
has spread over a wider area each succeeding year, resulting in the death of much 
timber already, and no relief is in sight; and 

Whereas approximately 40 percent of this infested acreage is privately owned 
and 58 percent federally owned; and 

Whereas most of the privately owned infested timber has little or no commercial 
value and, therefore, the owners cannot afford the cost of control on even 50 
percent thereof; and 

Whereas the watershed, recreation, wildlife, and esthetic values of large areas 
in central Montana face untold damage if this infestation is not controlled, with 
resultant serious loss to municipal watersheds that depend on an even flow of 
water, our irrigated farms and to the State’s tourist business; and 

Whereas the spruce budworm can only be effectively controlled by spraying 
during a 10-day period usually occurring in June: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Montana Chamber of Commerce 
assembled in their regular quarterly meeting January 17, 1955, urge the Montana 
congressional delegation and the Montana Legislature of 1955, in session, to 
request Congress to federally finance the full cost of a spraying program of control 
on the spruce budworm in Montana to be started in the 1955 season and the 
balance to be finished in 1956. 

L. P. Strope, President. 
Wituram H. Browninc, Manage 


LEwWIs AND CLARK County, 
BoaRp oF County CoMMISSIONERS, 
Helena, Mont., January 26, 1955. 
Hon. Orvin B. FsaRe, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FyarRE: Lewis and Clark County Commissioners appeal 
to you to use your influence promptly to obtain funds for controlling through 
spraying the spruce budworm that threatens to destroy nearly 2 million acres 
of fir and spruce timber in your State. 

Time is short, as there is only a 10-day period in June when spraying is effective. 
Some spraying was done last year, but because of insufficient funds the area 
covered was comparatively small and insofar as stopping the spread of the 
infestation, might as well never have been done. 

Not alone is the dollar value of the commercial fir and spruce at stake, but the 
scenic values that mean so much to tourists will also be in jeopardy. The tourist 
business is Montana’s first or second largest producer of dollars sustaining the 
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State’s economy. If the fir and spruce forests are destroyed mile after mile of 
dead and blighted timber will hold little appeal for nonresidents to visit the 
Treasure State. 

This control of the spruce budworm is an emergency of the gravest concern 
to all Montana. If the timber is destroyed, the watersheds of many streams 
upon which city folk depend for their water and hundreds of farmers for irriga- 
tion, will be virtually destroyed for a period of 50 or 75 years. 

As we understand it, this infestation began 15 years ago on a national forest 
in Broadwater County. Practically all the commercial timber threatened with 
destruction is found on national forests. Infestation on private lands are in 
timber of slight commercial value, so private owners feel they cannot afford to 
fight the pest. 

So, for the above reasons, we ask your energetic and immediate help. 

Very truly yours, 
BoaRD or County COMMISSIONERS, 
By J. Mortey Cooper, Chairman. 
R. E. O’ConnELL, Vice Chairman. 
Cuas. D. GREENFIELD, Commissioner. 


HELENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Helena, Mont., February 7, 1955. 
Hon. Orvin B. FJARE, 
Representative from Montana, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fsare: At a meeting at the board of directors of our chamber on 
January 18, we listened to a report from our representative who had gone to a 
meeting held in Missoula on December 17, to discuss the serious spruce budworm 
epidemic that is now present in nearly 2 million acres of fir and spruce timber in 
the forests of Montana. 

We, in Helena are particularly concerned because some 600,000 acres of the 
infested timber is in Lewis and Clark, and adjacent counties. This infestation has 
been present in the Helena area for approximately 15 years, and in spite of some 
spot control work by the Forest Service 2 years ago, it continues to spread over a 
wide area each succeeding year. Already a considerable amount of timber has 
succumbed, and we are informed by competent entomologists that nearly a 
million acres are now so heavily infested, that the timber is about to die unless 
immediate control measures are instituted. 

Forty percent of the infested acreage is said to be privately owned and 58 percent 
is federally owned, but, the privately owned infested timber has little or no 
commercial value, and the owners, therefore cannot see their way clear to partici- 
pate in the cost of control. 

Our board of directors and the people of Helena are very much alarmed at the 
impending damage to the recreation, wildlife, and watershed values of a large 
area in our territory if this infestation is not controlled. They were unanimous 
in their thought that prompt control measures should be initiated by the Federal 
Government. 

We respectfully request that you use your influence to secure deficiency appro- 
priation to enable control work to start in June 1955, and further appropriation 
this year to permit completion of the control project in the spring of 1956, with 
the Federal Government financing the entire project. 

Thank you for your consideration and with kindest regards we are 

Yours very truly, 
HeLeNnA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
H. 8S. Dorson, President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HousE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1955 
Hon. Micuagku J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Interior and Related Agencies of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: As I will be unable to appear before your committee to 

voice my stand on appropriations for fire protection in the national forests 0! 
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southern California, which include Angeles, Cleveland, San Bernardino and part 
of Los Padres National Forests, I respectfully request that the enclosed statement 
be inserted in the printed hearings. 
Cordially yours, 
JAMES B. Urt, Member of Congre 8s. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. James B. Urr, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I represent the 28th Congressional District of California in 
which the Cleveland National Forest is located. Year after year I have seen 
valuable forests destroyed because of inadequate fire protection. 1 appear befcre 
you today, just as I did last vear, to apprise you of the need for greater protection 
if the national forests are to be maintained properly. 

The national forests of southern California, which consist of the Angeles, 
Cleveland, San Bernardino and part of the Los Padres National Forest, received an 
appropriation of only $1,429,000 for the fiscal vear 1955. I understand that the 
Department is requesting $1,504,000 for fiscal vear 1956 for fire protection in the 
national forests of southern California. It would appear to me that this sum is 
not adequate for the immediate and absolute need for minimum protection of 
these forests. It is necessary, not only to have more personnel but to include 
funds for additional equipment and provide more firebreaks. We have had some 
very disastrous fires in these forests which have resulted in the destruction of 
timber and wild life as well as terrific erosion problems with the subsequent rains 
There are in southern California several public-spirited citizens groups which have 
given deep study to the problem, and they are recommending a considerable 
increase in the proposed appropriations. These groups lend their time and atten- 
tion to these matters without financial recompense, and we should do all that we 
can to encourage this type of public support by recognizing their recommendations 
insofar as it is possible. It is felt that a minimum of $2,375,000 is necessary to 
carry on this work for the coming year. Even with this amount it will take some 
10 years to bring the program into line with current needs. Your consideration 
of this request is respectfully solicited. 


Marcu 1, 1955. 
Hon. MicHaE. J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Appropriations Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington O65. Es. C. 


DraR MR. CHAIRMAN: In the southern half of the State of California there are 
four national forests: Angeles, Cleveland, Los Padres, and San Bernardino. 
Cleveland is largely in my district. 

Several years ago it was my pleasure to be the guest of the citizens forestry 
study group of San Diego County in a tour of Cleveland National Forest. There- 
in I had a firsthand opportunity to observe irreparable damage resulting from 
fire, 

As I am sure you are aware, the entire watershed suffers when there is a serious 
fire in one of the forests. Flood damage, erosion, and loss of wildlife are other 
factors to be considered. 

The citizens forestry study group of San Diego County advises me that appro- 
priations in excess of those of fiscal year 1955 are necrssary to provide adequate 
protection for the forests from fire. Presently there ar: grave deficiencies in fire- 
control positions, firebreaks, roads, trails, and sources of water supply. I there- 
fore urge that funds not only be provided for continuing operation and mainte- 
nance but that serious consideration be given to the appropriation of additional 
funds for capital investment in the facilities which I have mentioned. 

The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture can, I am sure, provide 
you with competent testimony as to the precise nature of the improvements re- 
quired to provide adequate protection. A careful consideration of this matter 
by you and your committee is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Bos Wiuson, Member of Congress. 
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Mr. M. J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Interior Appropriations Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kirwan: I am. very much interested in the Forest Service and 
especially in the service this department is rendering the State of South Carolina, 

I have served as a member of the Forestry Subcommittee of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee for a number of years and feel that this worthwhile agency 
of the Government deserves more appropriations than it is receiving at the 
present time. 

I am enclosing certain figures which explain themselves, and I would appreciate 
your inserting them in the record during the hearings on Forest Service appro- 
priations. I sincerely hope that your department will be able to approve sufficient 
funds to continue the good work that Forest Service is rendering the State of 
South Carolina and the other States. Forestry is one of our leading industries. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JoHn L. McMILLAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Forest lands in the area of Sumter National Forest 


Total acre- | Acreage in 
age in Sumter 
forest National 
land forest 


County Percent 


Abbeville_- 188, 800 21, 093 
Chester 271, 400 11, 777 
Edgefield 201, 000 28, 647 | 
Fairfield 351, 300 | 12, 343 | 
Greenwood 208, 700 10, 380 
Laurens 265, 000 20, 384 
M cCormick 192, 300 47, 454 
Newberry 259, 600 54, 959 
Oconee 329, 100 72, 302 | 
Saluda 154, 200 4, 335 
Union__- 215, 100 51, 623 


Total 2, 636, 500 


341, 194 | 


NOTE 
(a) In 1952 from these counties the pulpwood industry consumed 408,389 cords of which the Sumter: 
National Forest supplied approximately 1 percent. s 
(6) During the same year (1952) it is reliably estimated that the Sumter National Forest provided not 
more than 2 percent of the forest products while occupying 13 percent of the total forest land. 


Source: Lumber and Pulpwood Operators Committee, Columbia, 8. C. 


Unirep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOREST SERVICE—SoOvUTH 
CAROLINA NATIONAL Forests, R. J. RrEBoLD, Forest SUPERVISOR 


Over $204,000 in national-forest receipts are being distributed to 13 South 
Carolina counties in which Sumter and Francis Marion National Forests are 
located. The largest payment goes to Berkeley County which will receive 
$99,864.86. Second largest payment goes to Charleston County which will 
receive $31,312.50. Berkeley and Charleston Counties share receipts from Francis 
Marion National Forest. The payments to counties are one-fourth of gross 
receipts and represent returns to the counties of 53 cents per acre. The national- 
forest returns are for road and school purposes. 

Oconee County will receive $15,656, which is the largest payment to the 11 
counties in the Sumter National Forest. Union County is second with $12,439.74 
Receipts are apportioned according to the area of national-forest land in each 
county. Sumter National Forest payments are at the rate of 21 cents per acre 

Payments to the counties in South Carolina are $66,000 less than last year, 
according to Forest Supervisor R. J. Riebold, of Columbia. Riebold said the 
drop in receipts was due to both a drop in the volume of timber sold and a drop 
in the average price received. 

Other counties, area of national-forest land and payments to each are: 
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State of South Carolina—National-forest areas by counties, June 30, 1954 


[‘‘Net” or actual national forest lands] 


County allo- 
Amount paid cation on 
Net forest to State, 25 basis of 
area, acres percent of national 
receipts forest land 
in county 


County 


Francis Marion - - a Berkeley 187, 065 $99, 864. 
Charleston 58, 654 31, 312. ! 


Total... “ 245,719 | $131, 177. 36 131, 177. 36 


Sumter: 

Chester _ _-- 11, 777 2, 539. 
Fairfield _ _- 12, 343 2. 661 

Enoree Division . , Laurens..- 20, 384 , 396. 1! 
Newberry 54, 956 , 852. ¢ 
Union__- 57, 680 2, 439. 
Abbeville 21, 193 , 570. 
Edgefield - 28, 647 5, 178. 2 

Long Cane Division Greenwood 10, 380 2, 238. 6 
McCormick 47, 454 10, 234. ¢ 
Saluda. , 235 913 

Oconee Division - Oconee __-- 72, 593 15, 656. 


Total... . 341, 642 73, 681. 29 73, 681. 2¢ 


Total for South Carolina--_- as 587, 361 204, 858. 65 204, 858. 6! 


SoutH CAROLINA STATE SENATE JOURNAL 
INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


S. 20.—Messrs. Abrams, Yonce, Hester, Callison, Wheeler, Mars, Long, Miley, 
and Wilson: A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to make available 
to the United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, funds neces- 
sary to insure that growing timber in the Sumter National Forest can best be 
utilized. 

Whereas Sumter National Forest in South Carolina contains 341,194 acres of 
growing timber; and 

Whereas to best utilize this bountiful supply of timber, it is necessary that the 
forest be cruised, thinned, identified, and marked so that it can be selectively 
marketed; and 

Whereas the Forest Service has insufficient personnel to survey the timber and 
recommend the selective cutting, and as a result the forest now has a heavy 
undergrowth of young timber which, to insure the maximum benefits from this 
natural resource, should be thinned; and 

Whereas the United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, has 
advised that with the employment of 7 additional foresters for a period of 3 years 
this national forest could be properly surveyed and the maximum benefit realized, 
but the same cannot be accomplished because of lack of funds to employ such 
personnel: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Carolina (the House of Representatives 
concurring) That the Congress of the United States be memorialized to make 
available an appropriation in an amount sufficient to enable the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, to employ 7 skilled foresters for a pe- 
tiod of 3 years, to cruise, mark, cut, and scientifically market timber now growing 
in the Sumter National Forest, located in the State of South Carolina, be it further 

Resolved that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each of the two Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and to each of the Members of the House of 
Representatives from the State of South Carolina, and to the Clerk of each House 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution was requested. 

Mr. Abrams argued in favor of the adoption of the resolution. 

On immediate consideration the concurrent resolution was adopted, ordered 
sent to the House. 

Marcu 2, 1955. 
Hon. Micnaet Kirwan, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mike: Enclosed is a letter I have just received from an attorney friend 
of mine in San Francisco, Mr. Howard C. Ellis. Mr. Ellis expresses what seem 
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to me to be very sound views on the need for an adequate appropriation for our 
Forest Service, with particular reference to facilities for sales of timber on a sus- 
tained-yield basis, fire protection and forest research, and public recreational use 
of national forest lands. 

Although my own committee commitments prevent my appearing before your 
subcommittee on this matter as Mr. Ellis requests, I will personally appreciate 
your making his letter a part of the record of the hearings on this matter. 

With best regards, I am 

Sincerely and cordially, 
Jack SHELLEY, Member of Congress. 


San FRANcisco, Cau.irF., 
February 25, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN SHELLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Jack: This letter further supplements my previous letter to you relating 
to the National Forest Service and preservation of the public’s rights in our natural 
resources. 

At the present time there is a pressing need for the California Congressmen 
to press for the inclusion in the budget of the sums required by the Forest Service 
for its proper maintenance. Now is the time for our Congressmen, led by you, 
to contact the House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations in this regard. 
I understand this committee meets to decide this important appropriation on 
Monday, February 28, and I further understand that the Bureau of the Budget 
has approved modest increases for the following activities of the Forest Service: 
Timber sales, recreation use, fire protection, and forest research. I understand 
that these increases are sorely needed and that they are far less than what is 
really required to render full and adequate service in these various departments. 

It has been pointed out to me that one of the reasons the Forest Service is 
unable to sell all of its sustained-yield cut of timber is because it has insufficient 
funds to properly handle the job. 

I do not know whether you have had occasion to stop at any of the public 
campgrounds in California, and I suppose it is the same elsewhere. I think 
you should do so at the first available opportunity. Frankly, I found them to 
be, in my opinion, disgraceful due to lack of maintenance. This, of course, is 
due to lack of funds. I don’t believe the public health is being protected. Toilet 
facilities were totally inadequate and entirely unsanitary. During the rush 
season you will find campers dipping water from streams which are unfit for 
human use, and yet close by there are excellent supplies of potable spring water, 
which could be made available for public use at the expenditure of a relatively 
few dollars. Why can’t Congress see the necessity for this and include sufficient 
moneys to adequately take care of these features of our national Forest Service? 

The Forest Service could do a vastly superior job of protecting our valuable 
timbered watersheds if more funds were made available than approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I think your examination will show that the disastrous 
fires in southern California of 2 years ago, through being pennywise and pound 
foolish, have cost the Federal Government staggering sums of money. With a 
little foresight on the part of Congress I am convinced that it will readily be seen 
that sufficient moneys should be granted the Forest Service for fire prevention 
and readiness, which in the end would cut down these staggering losses which 
have been occurring so often of late. Too little money is spent in investigations 
for the proper use of our watersheds and in their preservation and protection. 

I hope you will look into this matter and make it one of personal interest, 
that you will be present at the hearing mentioned or any adjournment thereof 
for the purpose of seeing that the items allowed by the Bureau of the Budget are 
not further curtailed and if at all possible that additional sums are secured for 
these very worthy and necessary purposes, including the others which I have 
mentioned above. 

Kindly let me have an early reply as to what has been done and that you are 
actively working on this matter in which I can assure you your many constitu- 
ents are vitally interested. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp C. E..is, 
Attorney at Law. 
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STATEMENT MaApeE By Tuomas A. JENKINS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
From Ox10 


Gentlemen, I am sure that your great committee is familiar with the fact that 
Ohio has a very large acreage devoted to the growth of timber. In the early days 
of our history the white oak produced in southern Ohio was in very great demand. 
The high-priced furniture makers in France in the early days specified Ohio 
River white oak for the manufacture of their finest furniture. 

Many landowners in southern Ohio are devoting much of their hill land to the 
growth of white oak, black walnut, pine, and other choice forest trees. The State 
of Ohio also has been active for years in the purchase of land for the planting of 
forest trees. The Dean Forest, located in our congressional district is one of 
the finest white oak forests in America. It comprises several hundred acres and 
is given the best of care by the forest authorities. 

The Federal Government in the last 25 years has come into our State and has 
purchased many thousands of acres of forest land. The Forest Service of the 
Federal Government is very popular with the people of Ohio because they recog- 
nize that the Federal Government has put to use many hundreds of acres that were 
not very productive for the growing of crops, but was well adapted for the produc- 
tion of forests. 

During my service in Congress I have been very active in encouraging local 
interests to grow forests and have encouraged the State of Ohio in the fine work 
it has been doing. Likewise, I and many other Ohio citizens have encouraged the 
Federal Government through its very efficient Forest Service to extend its pur- 
chases in Ohio. We now have a number of fine lakes in Ohio. They are sur- 
rounded by very fine forests. One of these lakes has a shoreline of probably 25 
miles, and is in the center of a large recreational area. The State of Ohio manages 
the recreational facilities at several of the lakes in Ohio, but the Forest Service 
controls the forest land. 

In other words, Ohio is not only a great agricultural and a great manufacturing 
State, but it is beyond question a great producer of forest material. 

The United States Forest Service has an experiment station in my district, and 
this station carries on experiments all over the eastern half of the United States 
and does a magnificent job in the furtherance of the production and preservation 
of larger and more extensive forests. It is connected, indirectly, with the Ohio 
University which has furnished it with space in which to carry on some of its very 
worthwhile experiments. 

The establishment of forest watershed research by the Forest Service in Ohio 
is of great importance to Ohio and also to surrounding similar areas. In order 
to establish an adequate watershed research unit in Ohio it will require $100,000 
annually. ‘This sum is over and above the budget proposal for 1956 for Forest 
Service research. 

The central hardwoods region, whose forests consist largely of mixed oaks, 
hickory, and pine, includes southern Ohio and the adjoining counties in western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, and southern Indiana and 
Illinois. This territory, drained by the Ohio River or its lesser tributaries, totals 
17 million acres, of which around 31 percent is occupied by some kind of forest 
cover. The soils are predominantly of sandstone and shale origin, are often thin, 
and commonly occur on rough, broken topography. 

Reliable yields of good quality water are basic in the needs of the important 
industries of the area. In 1950 it was estimated that industrial use of water in 
Ohio was at the rate of 8.5 billion gallons a day. Any development of new indus- 
tries or expansion of existing ones will be dependent upon the availability of suit- 
able water supplies. In addition to these large water needs some 900 million 
gallons per day were used by municipalities and in rural areas. The maintenance 
of good fishing and other recreational opportunity for the several million farm 
and city people is also dependent upon reliable flows of clean water. 

The region typically represents a source of frequent flashy runoff, a condition 
which has been aggravated by the accelerated erosion and siltation induced by 
poor crop, pasture, and forest practices. Large areas once in struggling farms 
have been abandoned to recover as best they may. Much of the abandoned land 
is today in scattered brush poor quality open forest, or deteriorated pasture of 
relatively little value either for productive uses or for stable soil and water control. 

The most important watershed restoration and management needs include: 
(1) reduction of flood damages—both along the tributaries and along the Ohio 
itself, (2) control of silt pollution, and (3) improvement in stream regimen. 
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Present conditions are by no means local in nature. They also affect the flow 
and quality of the Ohio River itself. The droughts of recent years have accen- 
tuated all these local and regional impacts of unstable plant-soil-water reletions 
and aroused a desire by the people for constructive programs to mitigate them. 

To summarize, watershed problems on forest lands in the central hardwoods 
region are widespread, diverse, and economically serious. This situation calls 
for a research program commensurate in scope and nature with that of the con- 
ditions to be investigated and corrected. In order to initiate this urgently needed 
research it will be necessary to increase by $100,000 the Forest Service budget 
for research. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wish to stress the fact that there is a great need for a 
forest watershed research operation to be set up in Ohio. The Federal Govern- 
ment with its large and extensive forest holdings, the State of Ohio with its 
extensive forest holdings; and the private owners of thousands of acres of land 
devoted to the growth of forest production, are entitled to consideration et the 
hands of the Federal Government. The people of the whole country will be 
benefited by the growth and harvesting of these thousands of acres of the finest 
timber that grows any place in the world. 

The forestry experts of the United States Forest Service have, for some time, 
maintained that there should be a Forest Watershed Research Department, 
which would be for the benefit of these different organizations; and for the benefit 
of the people of the whole country. 

I hope, therefore, that this committee will take proper steps to provide the funds 
that will, beyond any doubt, bring great dividends to the people of the whole 
United States. Those who have studied this matter for years and who are 
experts in forest development, feel that the appropriation should be at least 
$100,000. 

I hope that this committee in its wisdom will see that this is a worthy project, 
and is not to the advantage of any one person or any section, but is of value to the 
whole country. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 2, 1955. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF 
IOWA 


Mr. Sreminsk1 (presiding). Mr. Talle, We will be glad to hear from 
you at this time. 

Mr. Tatue. Thank you. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Chairman, my annual appearance before your distinguished 
committee is something I look forward to with a great deal of interest 
and enthusiasm. My interest is based on a sincere belief that wise 
conservation and proper utilization of our natural resources is the 
most urgent domestic problem confronting the Congress in our gener- 
ation. My enthusiasm is stimulated by the support many distin- 
guished Americans have given our conservation programs involving 
soil, minerals, water, wildlife, and timber. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has said, and I quote: 


Adequate natural resources are indispensable to our security and welfare. 


President Eisenhower has said that we as a Nation must adhere to 
the fundamental policy— 
To develop, wisely use, and to conserve basic resources from generation to gen- 
eration. 
Mr. Chairman, eae committee is fully aware of the fact that as 
ou consider the forest conservation needs of our Nation, you are 
elping to determine the kind of natural resource heritage we will be 
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passing on to succeeding generations of Americans. Since forestry 
plays such an important role in our national well-being, the task you 
have at hand is one of lasting and genuine importance. 

I quote the Secretary of Agriculture further: 

Forests are composed of plants, and trees are a renewable crop. * * * As 
basic policy, we want to continue the sound development of the national for- 
ests; * * * and we want to aid and encourage and cooperate in the development 
of State and private forestry. * * * 

It is most fortunate both for the security and the economy of our 
Nation that ‘‘trees are a renewable crop.’”’ In 1900 the average Ameri- 
can used 58 pounds of paper annually. In 1954 he used 350 pounds. 
This is a 600-percent increase in only 54 years. The history of paper 
made from woodpulp is one of the most fascinating accounts of the 
past half century. 

There are numerous other uses of wood. Most of the millions of 
new homes built since the last war are of wood-frame construction; 
laminated wood keels are used in ships; laminated arches and wood 
trusses, that have been made fire resistant, are used in many large 
modern structures. Wood in furniture has a warmth and beauty un- 
surpassed by any other material. 

At the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis., the largest 
research establishment of its kind in the world, one can eat a full meal 
from trees: wood flour, an edible sirup, a synthetic wood butter, a 
wood sugar, and yeast. There are new plastics, improved plywoods, 
and nitrocellulose for gunpowder. With the per capita consumption 
of lumber and pulp products higher in America than in any other 
nation in the world, it is fortunate, indeed, that, ‘‘trees are a renewable 
crop.” 

Mr. Chairman, in the foregoing testimony I have reemphasized some 
of the significant uses of wood which I called to the attention of the 
Appropriations Committee last year. At that time I made a statement 
which by some people was considered startling. I repeat it again this 
year: 

In this age of machines, mass production, electronics, advanced metallurgy 
and atomic energy—wood, one of our first basic sources of raw materials, holds 
its own with all competing materials. 

It is, therefore, a great challenge that faces your committee, namely, 
to make sure that appropriations for forestry work in our Nation are 
adequate to satisfy recognized needs. These needs are for greater 
supplies of forest products for the ever-expanding uses of wood in 
modern living, and to assure a steady flow of lumber and pulpwood so 
indispensable to our security. 

You will recall that I previously quoted the Secretary of Agriculture 
as follows: 


- * * and we want to aid and encourage and cooperate in the development of 
State and private forestry. 


To this pronouncement I add my wholehearted and enthusiastic 
endorsement, and I plead for adequate funds so that this program 
may be realized | 

During my service in the Congress it has been my privilege to have 
had some part in the development of this program of State and private 
forestry cooperation. I refer specifically to the items on page 363 
of the hades. 
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Iowa entered the Clarke-McNary cooperative forest-fire-control 
program in 1946 after the people of my State realized that our almost 
2 million acres of forest land was a valuable natural resource. An- 
nually the output and value of our primary forest products amounts 
to many millions of dollars. In addition, we have the values accruing 
from fish and game and recreation. In comparison with other States, 
we have a small program with yearly expenditures of about $40,000, of 
which some $18,000 is Federal Clarke-McNary funds. It is a ood 
program, however, and we have cut our forest-fire losses to about 
2,000 acres each year. 

Recalling now the national picture in 1949, I joined many of my 
colleagues ‘at that time in an effort to strengthen the cooperative fire- 
control work. My bill—H. R. 2952, 81st Congress, 1st session—to 
amend the Clarke-McNary Act, recommended a $20 million annual 
appropriation for cooperation with the States in forest-fire contro). 
A similar bill became law with support from all sections of our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noted with concern that the full authoriza- 
tion in the amended Clarke-McNary Act has never been reached. 
Moreover, I was disappointed on discovering the decrease of $1,083,690 
in the coopel rative fire-control funds recommended in the budget. 
In my opinion, that is a negative recommendation which we should 
not sustain. Nationwide, we are still destroying by fire about 10 
million acres of woodland each year. We have many more millions 
still needing protection. In pleading the cause of forestry before 
your distinguished committee, I ask earnestly that this cut be restored 
and that the intent of Congress as expressed when the Clarke-McNary 
Act was amended by most carefully examined. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to comment briefly on conditions in my 
State. In Iowa all of our woodlands are small. There is much to be 
done to make and keep them productive. The job is not easy when 
some 80,000 individual small owners are involved, as students in this 
field know. 

In 1950 the Norris-Doxey Farm Forestry Act was replaced by the 
Jooperative Forest Management Act. The annual authorization for 
cooperation with the States was set at $2% million. My bill, H. R. 
2952, already referred to, was one of several measures introduced for 
the purpose of providing a realistic method of solving the small wood- 
land management problem. In Iowa we now have five farm foresters 
who work directly with woodlot owners and small sawmill operators. 
These foresters teach farmers how to get a “renewable crop” from their 
trees. 

As my colleague from Iowa, Mr. Jensen, knows, this is a sensible, 
down-to-earth way to promote wise timber management. It is also 
a profitable way. When the resources of the forests are improved, 
farmers’ incomes are increased and additional tax revenues are paid 
to the Government. Iowa, like many other States, cannot do all 
that should be done. We have only five farm foresters. Here, then, 
is a cooperative job that has never been adequately financed. Had | 
been convinced that the annual appropriation of $632,429 shown on 
page 363 in the budget was sufficient, I would have so indicated in 
my bill in 1949 and I believe the Congress would have limited the 
authorization in like manner, Consequently, in pleading the cause of 
forestry before your committee, I ask that a fresh look be taken at the 
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adequacy of the annual appropriations for the work of farm foresters. 
In my opinion, an increase of at least $100,000 in this activity would 
be desirable. 
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Forest tree plainting is important in my State and our cooperative 
tree nursery at Ames has been a part of the Federal-State cooperative 
program since 1941. Also, it might interest you to know that Iowa 
| has been cooperating in white pine blister rust control since 1933. 

© The cut of $165,000 made last year in Federal funds for this coopera- 
b =~) tion with the States should be restored. 

Mr. Chairman, forest research is very important in my State. It is 
' a real pleasure for me to report, year after year, to this committee, 
: that our Ames research center is solving more and more of the prob- 
lems that confront the woodland owner who wants to grow continuous 

crops of useful timber. It is a cooperative relationship involving 
Iowa State College, the lowa Conservation Commission, a number of 
’ private landowners and the United States Forest Service. 
’ In 1953 the Amana Society and the Central States Forest Experi- 
ment Station joined forces and established an experiment forest of 
) 3,100 acresin lowa. Studies are being conducted, the results of which 
i can be applied by a farmer in his own woodlot. 

In the light of the progress being made in Iowa and the need for 
J additional research centers in other States, I was gratified indeed to 
f see the $200,000 increase recommended for forest research on page 359 
i of the budget. I do hope this item will be approved. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has been most considerate in hearing 
y my plea for adequate and realistic appropriations for the United States 

Forest Service. I want to thank you for this opportunity to express 
y my deep convictions on the increasing need for conservation of our 
r natural resources and the importance of transmitting to future genera- 
: tions a priceless natural resource heritage. In closing I leave with 
' you the words of our President: 
e Our vast forests and timberlands have helped make the United States a great 
- nation. They will continue to shape our destiny. 
b Mr. Steminski. Thank you very much, Mr. Congressman. 
r Mr. Tatute. Mr. Chairman, may | make a request? 
i Mr. SreMINSKI. Yes, sir. 
3 Mr. Tauue. | have a letter from Mr. Vernon L. Clark, of Des 
3. Moines, lowa, formerly director of E-bonds sales in lowa but also a 
ir ) student of natural resources with a keen interest in the work of the 

) Izaak Walton League of which I have long been a member. 

>, ! | have a letter from him and he sent me a copy of a longer letter 
, addressed to a member of your committee, Congressman Ben F. Jen- 
1, sen. If I may be permitted, I should like to have it inserted in the 
d record with Mr. Jensen’s approval unless Mr. Jensen himself desires 
ll to insert it. 
a, Mr. Steminskr. Mr. Jensen has it in the record. 
I Mr. Tauur. I should like particularly to endorse Mr. Clark’s 
n —) proposal for watershed and water-management research in Iowa. 
in . Mr. Steminskt. Thank you, sir. 
ie oe Mr. Tauur. I of course defer to Mr. Jensen, as I have stated. 
of ie Mr. Sreminskr. Thank you very much, sir. 
1e Mr. Tauute. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Forest SERVICE 







WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAHO 











Mr. Krrwan. We will now hear Congresswoman Pfost of Idaho. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gracie Pfost and I am a 
Member of Congress from Idaho. I have copies of my statement if 
the members of the committee would like to have them. I certainly 
appreciate very much the opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to appear 
before your committee this afternoon, because it is very important 
to the State of Idaho that sufficient funds be appropriated to take 
care of our forest lands. 

In this one appearance before your committee, I have asked that 
I might testify on Forest Service items in both the 1955 supplemental 
appropriation request now before you and in the 1956 fiscal-year 
appropriation request. I hope this will save some of your valuable 
time. 

First, I would like to explain my intense concern about the Forest 
Service budget. The Idaho congressional district I represent has 
the largest national-forest area of any congressional district in the 
Nation. In my district 16.4 million acres lie within the national- 
forest boundaries of which 15.5 million acres are national-forest 
lands. ‘This means that the jobs of many of the people in the district, 
and the economic health of one of its most important industries— 
the lumbering industry—are directly dependent upon the preservation 
and proper management of our national forests. That is why I feel 
it necessary to impose upon your valuable time to speak on Forest 
Service budget requests. 

I want first to support the $2% million supplementary request for 
pest-control work in fiscal year 1955. 

The funds are needed for treatment this spring if we are to control 
the devastating upsurge of spruce budworm in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and New Mexico. Over 12 billion feet of timber, valued at 
over $38 million, is immediately threatened. 

Some 628,000 acres are infested in the Boise and Payette National 
Forests in central Idaho, and there are additional infestations in the 
Nez Perce Forest in northern Idaho. In the Boise and Payette 
Forests alone, more than 5 billion board-feet are threatened, valued 
at $10 million. The spruce budworm can be controlled by aerial 
spraying at a cost of about $1.10 per acre, or about $720,000 for the 
whole Idaho project. I call that a real bargain. 

Sixty sawmills employing thousands of men are dependent upon 
this area for their timber. Since about half of it is infested, you can 
see how serious the problem is. 

Last summer an intensive, month-long pine butterfly aerial spraying 
operation was strikingly successful in the Boise and Payette National 
Forests, and the cost was less than anticipated. With the pine butter- 
fly experience as a guide, it is possible to do a really effective job this 
year on the spruce budworm. But the money must be made available 
now so the contracts can be let and the plans made. 

Representatives of local timber industries, the State of Idaho 
Department of Forestry, the Keep Idaho Green Committee, the 
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Southern Idaho Forest Protective Association and other landowning 
or managing and conservation agencies cooperated w holeheartedly 
with the Forest Service in the pine butterfly operations. They are 
all set to do so again this year to stop the skyrocketing spruce bud- 
worm infestation. All they want is the chance, which I hope Congress 
will give them. 

Excellent progress has been made toward controlling the spruce 
bark beetle, the other major insect epidemic in Idaho forests. The 
beetle appears mainly in the forests of northern Idaho and western 
Montana. The fiscal year 1956 budget provides $550,000 to continue 
control and salvage cutting on the 7 national forests affected by this 
devastating epidemic. The $9 million road-construction program to 
give logging access to the infested areas is now complete. We need 
the control funds in the 1956 budget to make full use of the new 
roads which have been built. 

I would like to talk briefly about four other Forest Service programs 
included in the 1956 budget requests. 

I am 100 percent in favor of providing in fiscal 1956 the full $24 
million for forest road development authorized in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act under which we are now operating. 

The timber sales funds have been increased by $800,000 and I hope 
the committee will support that increase. 

The cooperative range improvement program has been cut $120,000 
and the range revegetation program remains at the same level. I 
should like to see both these appropriations increased. 

And, finally, I am very much disturbed by the 12-percent cut in 
forest-fire protection funds under the Clarke-McNary Act. In my 
opinion the budget request is too low to allow a good job to be done 
in this program so vital to the protection of our precious timber 
resources. 

The proposed increase in timber-sales funds is also of great impor- 
tance to my State. Our supply of privately owned timber is now 
quite limited, and if Idaho sawmills are to maintain their present 
production rates, they must be permitted to purchase more national- 
forest timber. 

In fact, in my State cutting of the full sustained yield should be 
reached as soon as possible both because the Federal Government 
needs the extra revenue and the timber-dependent communities 
there need an economic shot in the arm. 

To secure the full sustained-yield cut in our rugged western 
forests, it is necessary to continually construct new timber access 
roads, which emphasizes the importance of adequate funds for forest 
road development. 

To my mind, the budget for cooperative range improvement funds 
should not in any fiscal year be less than those authorized by the 
Granger-Thye Act. If the formula set up in this act were carried out, 
about $730,000 would be allowed for the coming fiscal year. The 
budget request is only for $280,000. Last year we had to fight to 
get $400,000. 

Our western resources are basic to the economy of the Nation, and 
it seems most shortsighted to me to continually shortchange our 
resource replacement and improvement funds. 

For each of the fiscal years 1955 and 1956, the sum authorized for 
revegetation under the Anderson-Mansfield Act, is $3 million. Last 
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year Congress made only $500,000 available for this work. This year 
the budget request is for the same amount. This sum allows the 
Forest Service to reseed about 50,000 range watershed-acres a year. 
When you realize it is estimated we have between 3 and 4 million 
acres that need reseeding, you can see how inadequate this appro- 
priation is. 

We have a special need for range reseeding funds in Idaho because 
some of our sagebrush-covered acres extend to 10,000 feet in elevation, 
and sagebrush, as you know, is not a good cover for soil protection. 
As a result we have a large amount of sediment in our streams. 

And now to the last program in which I’m especially interested— 
the cooperative fire-protection program. Idaho entered into partner- 
ship with the Federal Government in 1913 to provide protection of 
forest resources on State and private lands. Since 1942 we have been 
able to provide statewide protection on 7 million acres. It costs 
around $460,000 to provide this protection, of which the Federal 
allotment is about $130,000, or about 28 percent. A cut in Federal 
funds will make it harder for us to do the job. 

Idaho’s forests are priceless watershed, recreation, and wildlife 
refuges. They are a source of livelihood to many, and of recreation to 
practically all. No State is prouder of her majestic forest lands, and 
no State is more anxious to protect them. That is why I am hopeful 
this committee will vote out a budget which is adequate to do the 
important job assigned to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Krrwan. We are very glad, Mrs. Pfost, that you appeared 
before the committee today and gave us such a clear and true picture 
of conditions in the State of Idaho. 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Kirwan. We have this afternoon Congressman James Polk 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Chairman, I am James G. Polk, representing the 
Sixth District of Ohio. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unanimous consent to 
put my statement in the record together with a portion of three fact 
sheets that are issued by the Forestry Service. They are not long. 
I will not take much time with reference to the items that I want to 
talk to you about. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your request is granted. 

Mr. Potk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I welcome this opportunity 
to discuss with you the forestry appropriations for the activities in- 
volving the private woodlands of our Nation. I refer particularly to 
cooperation with the States in woodland management assistance, 
forest tree planting, and forest-fire control on page 363 of the budget. 
These activities are under the general item, ‘State and private forestry 
cooperation.”’ 

During the time I have been in Congress, I have watched carefully 
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and with interest the work of the cooperative farm foresters. This 
interest started even before my coming to the Congress, because it 
was one of these farm foresters that started me in the proper manage- 
ment of my own farm woodland. At that time the State of Ohio 
had one lone farm forester under the cooperative program we are 
considering today. He went into the woods with me, advised what 
trees to cut, and then told me what to do to keep my small forest 
producing continuous crops of salable timber. In Ohio there are 
149,000 other small owners who have similar problems. Our prop- 
erties in Ohio average 30 acres each. This is slightly below the 62- 

acre average OW nership of the 4% million other small owners in America. 
And in Ohio all but 9 or 10 of the forest properties are in this small- 
owner class. 

Today, however, the picture in Ohio has changed. We have 12 
farm foresters. Small owners in every county in the State have a 
farm forester on whom they can call for advice and assistance in 
woodland management. If course, the men are spread pretty thin 
in places and more are needed, but they are doing a grand job. 

This all came about because a few years ago many of my colleagues 
in Congress decided to do something about getting more and better 
management on these small properties. 

In 1949, 28 Members of Congress, including myself, introduced 
legislation to expand the provisions of the Clarke-McNary Act to 
provide better cooperation with the States in fire control, tree planting, 
and woodland management on private woodlands. There were 28 
separate but practic -ally identical bills. My distinguished colleague 
on this committee, Mr. Norrell, introduced H. R. 2894 and my bill, 
H. R. 2833. The bills all provided for increased authorization for the 
forestry activities [ have just mentioned. 

When the proposed legislation was being considered by our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 27 “Members of C ongress made personal appear- 
ances in support of the legislation and 58 of our colleagues submitted 
statements. At the open “hearings many private indiv iduals, associa- 
tions, and State organizations supported the legislation. Needless to 
say all efforts were successful. 

Today the amended Clarke-McNary Act provides an annual author- 
ization of $20 million for cooperation with the States in fire control 
and $2,500,000 annually for cooperation in tree planting on private 
and non-Federal public lands. The Cooperative Forest Management 
Act, which stemmed from our efforts to amend the Clarke-McNary 
Act, was passed in 1950, with an annual authorization of $2,500,000 
for cooperation with the States in woodland management assistance 
to private owners—the small ones in particular and the small timber 
operators. 

What has happened? The States have kept their part of the bar- 
gain—but what has the other partner been doing. We have never 
appropriated anywhere near the $20 million annually which Congress 
intended for fire control. And this year your committee has been 
asked to cut the appropriation over a million dollars. This was 
certainly not the intent of Congress. Ohio entered this cooperative 
fire program in 1921 —because of the need to protect our woodlands 
from fire. The State is spending $323,000 annually and the Federal 
contribution is some $68,000 or about 21 percent. And we have been 
asked to cut this by 12 percent. With millions of acres of private 
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woodland in America still without protection, we should be considering 
an increase for this cooperative effort—not a cut. 

There are several hundred cooperative farm foresters at work in 
the Nation. They are bringing better woodland management to 
thousands of small owners each year. What has happened? There has 
been no increase in this appropriation since the Cooperative Forest 
Management Act went into effect. Only $632,429 is appropriated 
annually for a job that Congress decided needed some $24 million 
each year. Speaking to you now as a practicing farmer, | hope every 
consideration will be given to strengthening this worthwhile work 
with the States. I know the job is only begun and more States want 
to get on with doing it if the Federal partner will assume a more real- 
istic share of the financial burden involved. Remembering the support 
for this work when the legislation was passed, I have no hesitancy in 
asking your committee to strengthen this appropriation with an 
increase. Even $100,000 additional will help the work move ahead. 
I believe we have overlooked this item long enough and should now 
take the initiative to move forward with the States. 

In Ohio we have a program called Plant Ohio. Since it started 
thousands of acres of idle land have been put to work growing trees. 
And we have found nothing better than trees with which to rehabili- 
tate areas that have been torn up by the open cut or “stripping” 
method of mining coal. The members of this committee know what 
happens to the land surface when coal is removed in this way. Re- 
search in Ohio has developed specifications for successfully rehabili- 
tating these lands. Trees are one of the ways. 

Ohio was one of the first States in the Nation to come into the 
cooperative tree-planting program just 1 vear after the Clarke-McNary 
Act was passed in 1924. Last year my State spent $130,887 and the 
Federal share was only $9,729. 

The Clarke-McNary Act and the $2,500,000 annual authorization 
it provided meant this to be a 50-50 endeavor. While Ohio has 
moved along, other States have not been so fortunate. And in the 
face of this situation we still have 60 or more million acres of idle land 
throughout America in need of planting. There’s no better time than 
now to take a fresh look at the Nation’s planting job and to take steps 
to bring the Federal partner into a more balanced partnership with 
the States. 

From our experience in Ohio we know that tree planting is a popular 
activity —it appeals to both young and old. From my own experience 
on the farm, I know it is good business. We not only plant trees, we 
build soil, make a home for wildlife, and assure future water supplies. 
A large oil company in Ohio has just spent some thirty or forty 
thousand dollars on a movie telling our people of the importance of 
water in the industrial future of our State. My colleagues on this 
committee need not be told of the vital role water plays in the future of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am most earnest in my concern for the future of 
these cooperative forestry activities with our States. The well-being 
and protection of hundreds of millions of acres of private woodlands 
are involved—not to speak of the millions of acres of idle land in need 
of rehabilitation. I extend my full support to any action you take to 
restore the proposed cut in the fire-control cooperation and to 
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strengthen Federal participation in all of the cooperative forestry 
work with the States. ; 

On page 359 of the budget there is a recommended increase of 
$200,000 for forestry research. In Ohio, we have a considerable 
problem in the management of small watersheds—$10,000 of this 
proposed budget increase has been set up for a start toward solving 
some of our problems on forest lands, so that adequate vields of water 
will be profitable. Both State and Federal officials have indicated 
that an additional $40,000 is needed in the near future to really do this 
small watershed research in a satisfactory and more complete manner. 
I hope the committee will grant the increase in forest research shown 
in the budget. I am sure that additional funds would be more 
realistic for the big job of small watershed research that needs to be 
done not only in Ohio but in other States. 

(The fact sheets referred to follow:) 


Forest TREE PLANTING ON PRIVATE AND StaTE LAND 
(Clarke-MecNary Cooperative Distribution of Forest Planting Stock) 
BACKGROUND 


Over 62 million acres of privately owned forest land require artificial planting 
to trees if they are to be restored to full productivity. This is about one-sixth 
ef all private forest land in the United States. Owners of this land often have 
their own time and equipment available for planting at little cost for labor. 
However, they will not plant if they must pav out much cash for trees. Thus a 
program which provides trees at small cost will result in tree planting that other- 
wise would go undone. That has been the purpose of the Clarke- McNary coop- 
erative tree-distribution program since its adoption on June 7, 1924. 


HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


Through the program the landowner gets trees at nominal cost (free in a few 
otates under certain conditions). They are produced and shipped by employees 
of the State in which the trees are to be planted. Insofar as the landowner is 
concerned the Federal Government goes unnoticed, for he deals entirely with the 
State agency. The Federal Government’s part is to furnish some of the money 
to encourage State participation and to make appropriate inspections end audits. 

Under this program neither the Federal nor State Governments do any planting 
of the trees upon the land, nor do they offer any financial aid for doing so—the 
program is limited to furnishing trees at nominal prices. 

The source of the trees, the price charged for them, the conditions under which 
they are available, and other such matters are controlled by each State to fit its 
own local conditions. The only restriction imposed by the Federal Government 
is that the trees be used for forest and shelterbelt planting, not for ornamental 
purposes. 

CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


At present 43 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico conduct such programs. In 
1954 they distributed 466 million trees which, at 1,000 trees per acre, were enough 
to plant 466,000 acres of land—nearly three-fifths of all the forest planting done 
in the Nation that year. Since 1926, when distribution began with 22.6 million 
trees, almost 2% billion trees have been distributed under the program. 

Since World War II private land planting has increased so much that the 
demand for trees has outstripped the supply despite a great increase of output 
in some States. Further expansion of nursery facilities is under way in many 
States—notably in the South—and it appears probable that State nursery pro- 
duction will reach two-thirds of a billion trees annually within the next year or 
two. This sounds like a most impressive rate of accomplishment, which indeed 
it is on an overall national basis, but actually it is still far from adequate in view 
of the size of the job to be done. Even when this State tree production is com- 
bined with that from the commercial and forest-industry nurseries there will not 
be sufficient stock to do the job in less than a century. Another weakness in the 
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current record is that the great upsurge in planting exists in relatively few States; 
forest planting in many others is slow, so slow in fact that the total planting in 
27 of them combined was less than 50,000 acres in 1954. 


COSTS 


In 1954 the expenditures by the tree planters, States, and Federal Government 
for trees. exclusive of the costs of actually planting them, were as follows: 


Landowners’ purchase of trees used for planting........---------- $2, 000, 000 
States’ contribution to cost of growing trees___.....-.------------ 1, 600, 000 
Federal contribution to cost of growing trees_.__.....------------- 400, 000 
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THE JOB TO DO 


The big job ahead is to increase the rate of planting forest trees. At present 
the annual planting rate by all private and Government agencies combined is 
approximately 800,000 acres a year. An annual goal of about 2 million acres, 
with a large part of the increase occurring where tree planting is now meager, 
seems reasonable. That amount of planting, properly distributed, would get 
the better portions of our denuded lands back into production within a generation 
or so. Intensified teaching and fostering of tree planting by the many public and 
volunteer groups now doing this will be required. 


WHERE TO APPLY FOR TREES 


A letter asking for trees should be addressed to the State forester at the State 
capital. It should tell a few simple facts about the proposed planting— where the 
land is located, whether it is hilly or flat, what is growing on it at present, and how 
many acres are to be planted during the coming season. The forester will then send 
a suitable order blank, and will be able to advise on the kind and number of trees 
needed. 

A few States do not have a State forester who conducts the program, but letters 
so addressed will get to the proper official in these States. 


commana 
Forest Frre ContTrou ON PRIVATE AND State LAND 
(Clarke-McNary Cooperative Fire Control) 
BACKGROUND 


More than three-fourths of our Nation’s forest lands are in State and private 
ownership. In general, these are our most productive and accessible forest lands. 
Nearly 90 percent of all our forest products comes from them. 

About 200,000 fires now occur on these lands each year. Ninety-eight percent 
of these fires are man-caused and can be prevented. Prevention and suppression 
of destructive fires are the first essential steps toward making and keeping these 
lands productive 

Federal financial assistance for fire protection on State and private lands in the 
United States started under the Weeks Act over 40 years ago. The program was 
broadened and strengthened by the Clark-McNary Act in 1924. Under these 
acts fire-control funds and activities are restricted to nonfederally owned lands. 












CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Government gives financial cooperation in fire control to 43 States 
and Hawaii. (Arizona, Kansas, North Dakota, Nebraska, and Wyoming are 
not in the program.) Federal participation also includes special services such 
as training State personnel; development and procurement of better fire tools, 
motorized equipment, and radio; development of fire plans; and spearheading 
nationwide efforts to reduce man-caused fires. 

Expenditures are made by the State. An amount up to 50 percent of the 
qualifying State expenditures is later reimbursed from Federal funds. 
Federal inspections and account audits are made of all cooperative projects, 
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Present situation (1953): Million acres 
Non-Federal lands now receiving some degree of protection 
Non-Federal lands still unprotected__________--_-- Beets eee 53 


Total _ ; -.- 427 


On protected area On unprotected area 





Number fires per million acres__- : 253 935. 
A verage size of fire__.__-_- : 5 shoei oii I calc 144 acres. 
Percent burned Jeedetcebocabuaanneue Less than 1 percent. Over 13 percent. 





Control and prevention expenditures, fiscal year 1953 


Million dollars Percent 


By States, counties and private owners_- 
By Federal Government 
Total 


Needed to do the job: 
1951 estimate of total cost of protection._________- _.... $48, 250, 000 
Clarke-MecNary Act authorization (Federal share) . 20, 000, 000 
Federal appropriation, fiscal year 1954_ - : 9, 449, 500 


The job to do: 

(a) Strengthen work on protected lands, where protection is now spread too 
thin to prevent heavy losses. 

(b) Extend organized protection to the remaining 53 million acres which are 
not now protected. 

(c) Intensify nationwide fire-prevention program to reduce the number of 
preventable man-caused fires. 


TECHNICAL FOREST MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE ON PRIVATE LAND 


(Cooperation in Forest Management and Processing) 


BACKGROUND 


The average holding of the small woodland owner in the United States is 62 
acres. Altogether there are 261 million acres in 4% million such tracts. This is 
three-fourths of all the privately owned commercial forest land and more than 
half of all forest land, public and private, in the Nation. Three and one-quarter 
million of these small owners are farmers. 

These small forests comprise the most accessible and potentially the most pro- 
ductive woodland in the country. But unfortunately they are in the poorest 
condition because on these small woodlands occur many of the fires and most of 
the destructive cutting. Also, many are grazed heavily by livestock. Many 
acres are producing only % to \% their potential capacity. Each little woodland 
is usually different from the others in species, age, condition, timber quality, and 
even site quality, which is a combination of the soil, slope, elevation, and other 
factors. Therefore, rules of thumb and formulas for the management of these 
small woodlands have only limited application. 

About one-half of the 261 million acres in small woodland is owned by farmers. 
The other half is owned by nonfarmers, schoolteachers, bankers, local merchants, 
housewives, and others. Few owners, either farmers or nonfarmers, have the 
technical skill necessary to manage their timber for continuous productive crops. 
Many do not have enough timber individually to warrant hiring a forester even 
on a part-time basis. 

Many small owners make timber sales only once in 5 or 10 years. However, 
they can learn some of the simpler fundamental practices of protection and man- 
agement of their timber as a crop. For the more difficult jobs, such as harvest 
cutting, selling of specialized products, drawing up contracts, etc., they generally 
need technical advice 
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Another group includes some 50,000 small sawmill operators and processors of 
primary forest products, who, by improving their manufacturing techniques and 
plant efficiency, can increase their profits and do a better job of cutting and 
utilizing the timber crops from small forests. 

Under the Norris-Doxey Cooperative Farm Forestry Act of May 18, 1937, 
farm foresters assisted only the farm woodland owners. The Cooperative Forest 
Management Act of 1950 replaced the Norris-Doxey Act effective June 30, 1951. 
It extended the forest management service to all privately owned forests with 
special emphasis on the 444 million small properties. 


HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 


Through the program the woodland owner gets | to 5 days’ free technical 
management advice and assistance on problems peculiar to his own weodland 
(some States charge for this service). Only technically trained foresters furnish 
this on-the-spot service. They are called farm foresters, service foresters, project 
foresters, or local foresters, depending on the State in which they work. Each 
covers an area varying in size from 1 to 5 counties. Insofar as the woodland 
owner is concerned, the Federal Government goes unnoticed, for he deals entirely 
with the State forest service and the farm foresters are State employees. The 
Federal Government’s part in this cooperative program is to furnish some of the 
money to encourage State participation, to assist in developing new techniques, 
to assist in training farm foresters, and to make appropriate inspections and 
audits. 

When an owner or operator requests assistance, the farm forester visits him to 
determine what the owner has in mind and what his woodland needs in the way 
of management. Sometimes the owner must be convinced that it is to his interest 
to adopt improved practices. The forester will make a simple management plan 
covering such operations as timber cutting, planting, thinning, pruning, and pro- 
tection from fire, insects, and grazing animals. He also indicates practices that 
will benefit wildlife. 

When the forester finds that the owner is ready to harvest the timber, he 
recommends a method of cutting. He further aids the owner in determining what 
trees to cut, helps estimate the volume, and advises on marketing the products. 

When thinning, pruning, planting, or fire-protection measures are needed, the 
forester shows the owner what to do and how to do it. 

In brief, what the farm forester does is to use his technical skill and knowledge 
to size up a particular forest property, make specific recommendations for that 
individual area, and assist the landowner in proper methods of carrying out these 
recommendations. 

Where the landowner has already accepted good forest management practices 
or seeks advice regarding a large tract, he is referred to a private consulting 
forester who will advise and assist him for a fee. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


Thirty-eight States conduct this forest management assistance program in 
some 1,200 counties. In the fiscal year 1954, 274 farm foresters helped 32,224 
small owners to apply better management on about 2,588,000 acres of woodland. 
The gross returns from the sale of forest products exceeded $11 million. A total 
of 5,677 small forest-products operators were advised in their woods and sawmill 
operations. Over 600 owners with some 251,000 acres of woodland were referred 
to private consulting foresters. 

Since the program began in 1940 over 218,000 or 5 percent of the Nation’s 
small owners have been assisted. Better management has been started on 21,- 
131,000 acres, which is 8 percent of the total acreage of small forests. Some 
5% billion board feet of timber products have been harvested, with a gross return 
of about $102 million to the owners. 

Some owners do their own cutting and logging for added income. The wood- 
land is becoming an integral part of the farm, just as important as row crops, 
livestock, or other enterprises. Farm foresters have shown woodland owners 
that they can grow timber as a crop, harvest it frequently, and make a profit in 
doing so. 

In many States the farm foresters are unable to service all the requests they 
receive. Their project areas are too large and include too many small owners with 
woodland management problems. Some 1,000 counties still do not have the 
services of a farm forester. Also, most of the small sawmill operators and other 
small processors of forest products are being neglected. A few States have 
employed specialists to work with the small operators, 
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The timber stand improvement practice of the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service is a valuable adjunct to the overall cooperative forest management 
program. In most States it provides Federal cost sharing on all privately owned 
forest lands for (1) thinning, (2) pruning crop trees, (3) release of desirable tree 
seedlings from competing vegetation, (4) site preparation for natural reseeding, 
and (5) fencing the improved woodland area. 


COSTS 


In 1954 expenditures by the States and the Federal Government for cooperative 
forest management services were as follows: 

State expenditures for farm foresters a : _ $1, 227, 964 
Federal contribution toward employment and activities of farm 

RUWOMNOS 20s a 28 Se ee 632, 429 

The States make all expenditures incident to the activities of the farm foresters 
and are reimbursed for the Federal share in the work. 

WHERE TO APPLY FOR ASSISTANCE 

For information as to the whereabouts of the farm forester in your locality, 
write or telephone the State forester at the State capital or the State extension 
forester at the State agricultural college. The soil conservation district super- 
visor, the county agent, the agricultural stabilization and conservation committee- 
men, and any officer of the United States Forest Service or Soil Conservation 
Service will know where he is located, 

Mr. Pouk. I thank you very much for your courtesy in permitting 
me to make this statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Polk. You have made a good 
statement. Especially since it is my home State of Ohio, I am going 
to make an effort to see that nothing be done to jeopardize the State 
woodlands, streams, and so forth. 1 think it is one of the best States 


in the Union. 
Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


ForEsT SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Kirwan. Congressman Aspinall, of Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for permitting 
me to take a few moments at this time to again bring to the attention 
of this committee the needs for funds to properly conduct research 
work on the forest products produced in my district. If the chairman 
would permit, I would just like to file this statement and talk for a 


minute or two. 
Mr. Kirwan. Your request is granted. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE H. AsPINALL, MEMBER OF CoNGREss, FourtH DIstRIcT 
OF COLORADO 


The biggest job on the west slope of Colorado is the proper balancing of all 
resource management with the major problem—water. You gentlemen are 
familiar with that general situation. But there is one phase of it that I want to 
stress. That is, the relationship of forest management and wood utilization to 
water. 

Now, our forests, generally, are undeveloped. Yet, the resource is very large. 
[ know there are several potential sites for pulp mills in my district and, if we 
can get all the necessary ingredients together, some of them are going to be 
built. Two things standout. Those mills will take lots of wood and they will 
need lots of dependable water and the two are closely related. 
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We have learned a lot about the possibilities of controlling snowmelt and 
streamflow by proper cutting practices in the woods. But we can do nothing 
about it until we have markets for the wood we need to harvest. These can 
and probably will be the pulp mills to be built. So the building of successful 
pulp mills on the west slope means several things to us: New wealth, good forest 
management, and more dependable water. 

You have heard of the large stands of spruce that have been killed by insects. 
These must be used in a reasonable time or we shall lose their value. But in 
addition to this important mass of wood, we have many thousands of acres in 
the national forests of true firs, lodgepole pine, some ponderosa, some Douglas 
fir, and a lot of aspen. I’m told that the proper integration of these extensive 
forests into successful going pulp industries needs research and I want to suggest 
to this committee that it take steps to see that the necessary research be done to 
insure orderly harvesting of this vast forest resource and the successful manufac- 
ture of paper from this mixture of woods. 

The Forest Service, through its Forest Products Laboratory, is amply equipped 
to do this job but it is not properly financed. The field unit in products work, 
which is charged with getting the results of products research in use in the woods, 
consists in our territory of two men for the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. It seems to me that is pretty thin coverage for such an 


important task. 

So I would like to suggest the necessity for proper financing of the Forest 
Products Laboratory and this field unit, the Forest Utilization Service, to the 
end that we can begin to realize these developments that mean so much to our 


economy. 

Mr. AspinaLu. The chairman and other members of this committee 
know that a great deal of my district is Federal land and a great deal 
of that is Forest Service land. On the Forest Service land we have 
enormous stands of spruce timber and others such as ponderosa pine 
and like timber. The chairman will also remember that the spruce 
bark beetles have been in a part of the spruce areas of my district for 
several years and it has raised havoc with living timber. A great 
deal of timber which was killed by the spruce bark beetles is fast 
approaching the stage where it will be useless from now on. However, 
this continues to be the case, more spruce bark beetles, and more 
killed timber which should be harvested after it is killed. Also there 
are great stands of timber which should be harvested before the spruce 
bark beetle gets to it because it is overripe timber that causes such great 
infestation of the beetle. 

There is in the Department of Agriculture the Forests Products 
Laboratory which has field units designated as the Forest Utilization 
Service. They have headquarters in the north-central part of the 
Nation. They have assigned two men to do research work on the 
prospective uses of the dead timber and the overripe timber as well 
as some of the good timber for the total area of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, there are tremendous values involved in woodpulp 
and newsprint and other uses to which this timber might be put if we 
just had some of the proper answers. It seems to me that the use of 
2 men in an area 4 States large is pretty thin. I would respectfully 
request the chairman and the committee to give as much consideration 
as possible to firming up this program and perhaps, if necessary, to 
find a little bit more money than we have at the present time to see 
that they do a good job. I know that the chairman and his committee 
understand the problem. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. You are doing a good job representing 
the State of Colorado. 

Mr. AsPINALL. Thank you. 
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Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear Congressman Preston, of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
this time I would like to urge that adequate provision be made for 
funds to continue the various phases of forestry work that are so 
important to the development of our southern forest industries. 

Specifically, I would like to invite your attentoin to item CM-2 
which relates to cooperative fire control. This item appears to have 
been reduced by $1 million and I think it is of paramount importance 
that this amount be restored and the appropriation maintained at 
the same level that it has been for the past several years. 

Also, I would like to go on record urging that an increase of $300,000 
be made in the appropriation for the United States Forestry Service 
research centers in the Southern States. It is essential that research 
into problems of slash and longleaf pine be continued in a constructive 
fashion. ‘This additional money will greatly facilitate this important 
work in the Southern States where the pine tree is such an important 
part of the economy. 

A request has also been made for $40,000 for the further develop- 
ment of the new high-gum-yield pine tree. The propagation of this 
newly developed pine is of vast importance to the 40,000 people who 
depend on this phase of forestry for their livelihood. 

You have received ample testimony regarding this high-gum-yield 
pine tree and I cannot overemphasize the importance to the entire 
Nation of the further development of this pine. It produces 2 or 3 
times the gum yield by ordinary slash and longleaf pines. This gum, 
of course, is the source of turpentine and rosin which is extensively 
used in the manufacture of munitions, plastics, and many other 
essential products. 

Our forest resources are a mainstay of our southern economy and 
I urge with all the sincerity of which I am capable that you provide 
adequate funds to assure the proper conservation and continued 
development of this vital resource. 


Forest SERVICE 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Kirwan. The next witness is our colleague from Florida, 
Congressman Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I again take this opportunity to discuss the forestry 
items in the budget which I believe should receive the most careful 
consideration at a time in our history when an adequate supply of timber 
and wood products is more essential than ever before. Each year I 
have mentioned to this committee and to the Congress that we are 
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not doing the forestry job that needs to be done in light o* the world 
situation as we find it today. There is constant talk of the hydrogen 
bomb and the preparation that is necessary to adequately handle 
our people in the event of an emergency. There is no more versatile 
resource in America than the yellow pine tree should we need on 
short notice, thousands of temporary shelters as a result of the 
destruction of our more permanent dwellings and homes. 

I am particularly conscious of the need to make our forests produce 
the maximum amount of wood because of my close association with 
the needs of a military organization in our modern world. The day 
is past when we can wait weeks or even months to develop a raw 
material into a usable product in the event of a sudden need. Our 
softwood timber is the most versatile resource in our Nation today. 
It can be cut one day and fabricated into a shelter or a paper product 
the next. The nitrocellulose for smokeless powder can be made in 
short order from softwood pulp. Many other vital items necessary 
to maintain a modern defense establishment can be obtained from 
our forests when needed. It is not too farfetched to assume that 
our trees will be producing foodstuffs if such a need were to arise. 

Each year the Congress has been alerted by many Members that we 
are not doing a sufficient forestry job to keep pace with our expanding 
needs for forest products particularly woodpulp and paper products. 
I believe if the full facts were known we would find that we are not 
even matching the efforts of Russia as regards the planting of trees 
or the rehabilitation of our forests. I cannot fully substantiate the 
fact but I do have information that during the period 1949 through 
1951, a period of 3 years, Russia planted about 5%» million acres in 
forests. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repeat, this 
figure of 5% million acres because during the same period in the 
United States we have planted a little more than 1% million acres 
of our idle lands that should be producing forest products. 

This year in the budget we have the paltry sum of $447,061 recom- 
mended for cooperation with the States in forest-tree planting. I 
refer to the item under State and private forestry cooperation on 
page 363 of the printed budget. In 1949 numerous Members of 
Congress including myself were successful in amending the Clarke- 
MeNary Act so that an authorization of $2% million annually for 
tree planting would be available to the Forest Service for cooperation 
with the States. It is a shame that we have never appropriated 
more than this small annual sum of some $450,000 for cooperation 
with 43 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. We have a colossal reforest- 
ation job, involving 50 or 60 million acres of idle land which need to 
be planted to trees in this Nation. It’s about time the Congress 
steps in and recognizes just where we are going in our tree planting 
program, how slow we are going, and then does something about 
speeding up this vital activity. We can talk about tree planting 
but unless we cooperate more fully with the States and actually get 
the idle acres planted there won’t be any trees growing 10 or 15 years 
hence when in retrospect we can look back in remorse and wonder 
why we were so negligent in overlooking this vital resource rehabilita- 
tion matter. 

During the last war the Japanese sent over balloons to which there 
were suspended bombs designed to start forest fires in our great 
western forests. Numerous of these bombs arrived with the wind 
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currents and numerous fires were actually started, but thanks to the 
alertness of our forest rangers and the State forest fire personnel, the 
catastrophe which the enemy planned never materialized. Today 
millions of our people ride through our forests in automobiles. Other 
millions are camping or hunting and fishing in these great out-of-doors 
areas. What happens—either through carelessness or accident and 
sometimes by intent, they set the woods on fire. In my State of 
Florida forest fire has always been a problem because when you run 
fire through a young pine stand there is always chance of killing many 
of the trees. During this last week, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
having forest fires in Florida. I believe one was some 30,000 acres 
and it was no more than extinguished when two others broke out. 
The story is the same in other parts of the Nation. In 1949 along 
with numerous of my colleagues we succeeded in amending the Clarke- 
MeNary Act to provide an annual appropriation of $20 million to 
enable the Forest Service to cooperate with the States in forest-fire 
control on private and non-Federal lands. You can imagine my 
chagrin and disappointment when I saw a proposed cut of over a 
million dollars in an appropriation which now is only $9,449,500. In 
other words, the Congress has asked to reduce by over $1 million an 
item in our cooperative program which safeguards the future of our 
most vital natural resource. Gentlemen, I refer to page 363 of the 
printed budget under the ‘‘Cooperative forest-fire control” item with 
the States. My concern is magnified by the fact that we still have 
over 50 million acres of State and private forest lands without any 
organized kind of fire protection. When, I ask you, is the Congress 
going to recognize our needs at home in our own forests and do some- 
thing about appropriating the full amount authorized in the Clarke- 
MeNary Act? I certainly will not be a party to any reduction in the 
Federal-State Clarke-McNary fire funds. Instead I want it clearly 
understood that this appropriation should be pushed to its full au- 
thorization and sum. 

We have another important program which is designed to help the 
small-woodland owner to a better job of managing his woodland and 
when the small-forest owner grows more timber he not only puts 
money in his own pocket but ‘he contributes to the overall store of 
available forestry products. 

Again, I refer to page 363 of the budget which provides $632,429 
for cooperating with the States in assisting the Nation’s small owners 
to grow more timber and do it faster on lands which have been severely 
overcut and mismanaged for many years. I had a part in the de- 
velopment and eventual passing of the Cooperative Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1950. Again, in this act, the Congress authorized $2% 
million annually for the employment of farm foresters under this 
Federal-State cooperative endeavor. While we pour millions into 
programs designed to improve the resources of other nations we still 
put a few dollars by comparison in an endeavor designed to work with 
the States in growing more timber on our private woodlands which 
make up the bulk of the productive woodlands of our Nation. Mr. 
Chairman, it’s about time we do something in this program to show 
the States that our efforts of 1950 were not just on paper but were a 
sincere desire to push through this work with the millions of small- 
woodland owners. When we talk about our surpluses of field crops 
and hope that something will be done to fill the gap which the farmer 
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must of necessity fill if he is to maintain a livable cash income each 
year, we had better look to the millions of acres of poor lands which 
could be producing salable crops of trees. We could do nothing better 
to step up tree growing and good forestry than to see that this 
cooperative endeavor is financed at the full amount intended by the 
Congress in the Cooperative Forest Management Act. 

I have always been interested in forest research. It is only through 
continuous and painstaking research that we learn the best ways of 
growing, harvesting, and utilizing our products of the forest. The 
forest research centers set up the United States Forest Service in 
cooperation with private industry and the States have paid off many 
times through improved procedures and practices which can be 
applied by the woodland owner or timber operator. The $200,000 
increase for forest research on page 359 of the budget will be put to a 
good purpose. It will provide for additional new small research 
centers as well as intensifying the work at established areas. It is a 
small item but one that should be favorably considered. 

We have three national forests in my State of Florida. One of them, 
the great Apalachicola, is in my district. I have seen the many advan- 
rages of a forest of this kind as an example of what can be done when 
forest lands are properly managed. In a sense it is a working demon- 
stration which others can see in operation and then go do likewise on 
their own lands. The 150 other national forests throughout the Na- 
tion are just as important. Each day we read or hear about the 
multiple benefits that come from our great national forest enterprise 
and particularly in this the 50th year of our Forest Service, many fine 
things have been said about the national forests and the men who run 
them for the people. 

Congress has always shown a great interest in these public forest 
properties. They belong to all of the people and therefore it is only 
natural that the average citizen should look to Congress for the guid- 
ance and leadership needed to assure continuous and substantial appro- 
priations for the operation of these great forests. Each year more 
millions of people are camping, hunting, and fishing on these public 
lands. Each year it is becoming more difficult for the forest operators 
to keep the picnic and camping areas sanitary and attractive. There 
is a $200,000 increase on page 359 of the budget for sanitation and care 
of public campgrounds on the national forests. This won’t begin to 
do the job. Many of the installations were made during CCC days. 
They were built to handle fewer people than now use them; they have 
been overrun by folks who want to spend a few hours or perhaps a 
weekend in the woods. It is an obligation that Congress must assume 
to provide funds for the proper sanitation and care of these public 
campgrounds. Several bills have been introduced which would pro- 
vide more adequate funds for the care of these areas. I hope that 
something will come out of all this effort to put our public camp- 
grounds in satisfactory condition for public use. In the meantime, 
however, I hope that this committee will grant the proposed increase 
and even go further in making additional funds available to the Forest 
Service for keeping these areas clean. 

Timber resource management on the national forests has to do with 
the cutting and sale of timber ready for harvesting. I know that 
when Congress provides an additional dollar for marking additional 
national forest timber for sale, 8 to 10 additional dollars come back 
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to the Treasury. The $800,000 increase recommended on page 359 
of the budget for timber resource management is a good investment. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope that your committee will take the first step in 
recommending that this investment be made. 

In discussing the public campgrounds I said that millions of people 
are using the national forests every year. These people must have a 
way to get into the forest and to get out conveniently. By this I 
mean good forest roads and trails must be constructed and main- 
tained if this recreational use is to be handled in an orderly manner. 
We have spent millions of dollars on national forest roads and trails 
so that inaccessible timber could be cut or removed. The increase of 
$1,500,000 on page 361 of the budget under ‘Forest roads and trails’’ 
is merely to provide the total amount authorized for appropriation in 
1956 for this activity. This is a good expenditure of Federal funds and 
[ am in favor of granting this increase. 

There are in addition to the timber-access roads, thousands of miles 
of recreation roads and trails on national forests which need immediate 
attention. They are now in poor condition and in some national 
forests, thousands of miles of new recreation roads should be built 
if the average American family is to be able to enjoy the great out of 
doors which is so much a part of our heritage and our way of living. 
Only a small percentage of the appropriated forest roads fund is used 
for improving or building recreation roads and trails. Many of my 
colleagues in Congress from the East have national forests in their 
States or in their districts. We see a great need for some serious 
attention to this matter of recreation roads and trails. I know that I 
speak for a number of them when I recommend that consideration be 
given to an increase in road funds which could be used for recreational 
purposes, 

Mr. Chairman, we have a tremendous conservation job to do in 
America and much of it is on our forest lands or on lands that should 
be growing trees. We know that water has become a commodity of 
creat importance in industry and commerce. A prospective new 
industry will look at an area, like the location and its people and give 
serious consideration to establishing a new plant which will employ 
people and produce goods. One question, however, must always be 
answered affirmatively. Is there an adequate supply of unpolluted, 
usable water? If there is not, the industry moves somewhere else. 
My colleagues from the West will tell you that out there water is 
more precious than gold. The fate of a small community or the 
future of a great city often depends on the water that is available for 
everyday needs. Our forests are prime producers and storers of 
water. For maximum efficiency, however, they must be forests that 
are protected from fire and wisely cut. If the land is bare and on 
steep slopes it must be planted to trees so that the soil can be held in 
place and the water allowed to percolate into the ground or run off 
slowly into streams or reservoirs. 

Mr. Chairman, this forestry business is a serious matter. There’s 
no magic formula or easy cheap way of doing the job. We have, 
over the years, through the efforts of Congress and the serious coopera- 
tion of the States and private industry, been able to develop a method 
of doing the forestry job that works. However, it will not work 
unless the Federal partner assumes his fair share of the burden and 
by that I mean a fair financial share. The proposal in the budget 
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to cut forest fire cooperation funds is certainly not an indication 
that the Federal Government is upholding its part of the bargain. 
Cooperation works two ways in that both parties in the enterprise 
must be able to assume a fair share of the responsibility. The Con- 
gress has passed much fine legislation for cooperating with the States 
and for protecting and managing our great national forests. In 
this significant year, the 50th anniversary of forestry and conserva- 
tion in the Nation, I urge this committee to start the next half century 
with appropriations that will begin to do the job. We, in Congress, 
should realize that now more than ever before, the American people 
are interested in what happens to their land and their forests. No 
Member of Congress need fear criticism or retaliation if he takes a 
forward-looking stand on making the future of our forest resources 
secure. We know that no one else is going to do the job for us. We 
also know that if the future of our great Nation is ever endangered, 
the resources near at hand, those on our home soil will be the first 
to supply our needs. The history of civilization is so closely tied to 
the availability of ample supplies of natural resources that no effort 
should be spared to maintain the natural resources of America in top 
condition. Every year that we put off doing this job in an adequate 
manner is 1 year which we can never regain because it takes time to 
grow a tree, to develop a forest and to put our watersheds into the 
best possible condition. 

It is with these thoughts in mind, Mr. Chairman and committee 
members, that I urge you to break off the chains of our past restraints 
as far as appropriations for forestry matters are concerned and_ to 
realistically look to the staggering problem that confronts us today 
in the protection and management of our Nation’s woodlands. If 


we are going to do the job w ithin a reasonable span of years, if we are 
genuinely interested and concerned about the future of America, 
then let us do something about the present. As in former years, I 
again urge that we get along with the forestry job that lies ahead. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. IRIS BLITCH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear the Congresswoman from Georgia. 

Mrs. Burrcu. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am 
deeply grateful and most appreciative for the opportunity granted 
me to appear here today in behalf of the turpentine operators of my 
district. At the outset, may I point out that the products derived 
from the turpentine industry have more than 300 essential civilian 
and military uses. Rosin is a very important war potential com- 
modity. Other important uses of the products of this industry are 
paints and varnishes, paper size, various chemicals, and synthetics. 

The turpentine industry in my district is made up of many small 
producers and gum farmers who depend largely on this industry for 
a livelihood. These people have been hard pressed the last few years 
by competition from other industries. The plight of these people 
would be much worse had not the United States Forest Service de- 
veloped a more economical and efficient method of farming turpen- 
tine trees. 
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May I further point out that the turpentine industry to a large 
extent depends on the farming of pine trees that are grown on sub- 
marginal lands that are too poor to raise other crops. Our prolonged 
drought conditions of the past few years have very noticeably proven 
this fact. During this drought, the turpentine industry was in many 
cases the only reliable source of income available to the farmers of 
my district. 

The farming of turpentine trees in the South is a job that must be 
done by hand labor. The wide spacing of trees and the revisiting of 
‘ach tree so frequently makes mechanization of this process impossible; 
therefore gum farming has been unable to keep pace with progress in 
other forest and agric ultural unde rtakings. 

The Lake City, Fla., Research Center has developed a pine tree 
which has an exe eptionally large gum yield. These new trees have 
been bred and in tree-farming experiments it has been conclusively 
proven that these trees will y ield 2 to 3 times as much gum as the type 
of tree that we are now farming. The tree farmers in my district 
are very anxious to plant, ¢ ultivate, and protect this new type of tree. 
However, the farmers of my district and of the South lack the tech- 
nical knowledge and resources required for seeding and raising of 
seedling trees. 

Gentlemen, I seek your assistance in the development and growth of 
high-gum-yielding pine trees at the Lake City Fla., Research Center. 
In order to assure the growth of these seedlings at the rate of 1 million 
per year, it will be necessary that an appropriation of $40,000 annually 
for the next decade be included in the United States Forest Service 
budget under the item ‘Experimental Forests and Ranges,” | 


respectfully request your consideration and approval of this item. 
thank you. 

Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record at this point a letter 
from Congressman MatrHews of Florida: 


Hon. MicHaku J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, Subcommittee for Interior and Related Agencies, 
House Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DreaR COLLEAGUE: I am very proud of the fact that in the Eighth District of 
Florida, which I have the high honor to represent, we have the Lake City, Florida 
Research Center for forestry. Their work is financed under the item ‘‘Experi- 
mental forests and ranges’’ in the appropriation of the United States Forest 
Service. I strongly urge this committee to approve an appropriation of $40,000 
annually for the next decade to be given to the Lake City center in order that they 
might continue their program of research on the development of high vielding 
pine trees for gum naval stores farmers. 

I know that your subcommittee is giving careful consideration to all of the 
appropriations for certain forestry items in the proposed 1956 fiscal budget. 1 
sincerely hope that the CM-2 item for cooperative fire control can be increased 
es $1 million, which re presents the reduction from last year’s budget. I sincerely 
believe that this item should be maintained at this level as it has been for the past 
several years. I also hope that $300,000 can be added to the slash-long leaf pine 
management research item. 

I shall be grateful if you will include this statement in the testimony that is 
given before your committee. 

I wish to commend your committee for the service you have rendered to the 
Nation, and particularly to us who come from the Pine Tree Belt. Industry in 
my district , the Eighth District of Florida, is particularly dependent upon all of 
the excellent research work that is being done in the field of forestry. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
D. R. (Bitty) Matruews, M. ( 
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